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My dear Mills, 

Permit me the pleasure of inscribing your name on this work. I need not 
detail the reasons of private esteem and regard which urge me on this occasion ; 
'and no apology will be required for my dedicating this volume to one who has 
performed so much in literature, and from whom so much more is expected. You have 
already thrown high romantic interest over the stem features of the Crusades ; and you 
have now found a fairer and more brilliant theme in the history and institutions 
of Chivalry. Those books will naturally be classed together, and reflect value on each 
other ; and I shall feel proud if my attempt to delineate the revolutions of Italy can be 
associated with that work, in which you have successfully treated the literature and art of 
the same interesting country. 

Believe me, 

My dear Mills, 

Very feithfully yours, 

G. P. 
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PREFACE, 



In introdacing this volame to the notice of the reader, it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
general importance of Italian history. Neither need he be reminded of the fact, that our language has 
hitherto offered no succinct and comprehensive narrative of the prominent vicissitudes in the long 
tragedy of Italy. I am aware that the deep interest and value of the subject demanded an abler pen : 
but I may at least derive encouragement from the reflection, that the present work provokes no compa- 
rison, and that, as it has been unattempted by others, it will in some measure fill a void in our histo- 
rical literature. 

Of the luminous chapter which Mr. Hallam has devoted to Italy, in his view of the state of 
Europe during the middle ages, it is impossible to speak without praise. But it is obvious that minute- 
ness of historical details is altogether incompatible with the limits and intention of such a sketch ; and 
the middle ages 'are only a part of our subject. Besides, Mr. Hallam's elegant province has been 
nther to allude to facts for general deductions, than to state them in measured narrative ; and some 
previous acquaintance vrith Italian history is necessary, before the value of his reflections can be 
appreciated. 

For the substratum of his chapter, Mr. Hallam has taken principally M. Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Republics ; and it might appear, at first sight, that a translation of that beautiful work 
would best familiarize the English reader with a subject, which its accomplished author has treated with 
equal fidelity and eloquence. But M. SLsmondi's design almost wholly excluded the Italian annals of the 
first five centuries of modem history, and admitted only veiy imperfect outlines of those of the last 
three hundred years. His singular minuteness and even hb philosophical digressions, however careful 
and valuable in themselves, must prevent his book from becoming a manual of historical instruction ; 
and the general student may complain, that a single division of his inquiries is expanded into sixteen 
volumes. If prolixity forbade a translation, incompleteness of design rendered a mere abridgment of 
M. Sismondi's work equally objectionable. There is little temptation to linger amidst the darkness of 
the first five hundred years which succeeded the fall of the Western Empire ; but, that his journey may 
be complete, the reader will expect to be conducted, however rapidly, over that gloomy waste, which 
connects the two splendid periods of Italian greatness. And if, since the second fall of Italy, her annals 
have been for three centuries languid and her fortunes inglorious, their tale wUl not be the less eagerly 
demanded. Yet, beyond the ruin of her independence, M. Sismondi has scarcely felt himself called 
upon to continue his admirable labours ; and he has therefore in a great degree, left the completion of 
Italian story — ^an ungrateful task, a melancholy consummation — to inferior spirits. 

The English reader, then, would neither have been satisfied with a translation nor an abridg- 
ment of M. Sismondi's work ; and abandoning the intention of offering either, I have been contented 
with consulting, not servilely following him. I have admired his talents, I might have relied upon his 
scrupulous integrity : I have nevertheless often been compelled to differ from him in opinion ; and I 
have sought for the means of judging for myself among the principal authorities from which his own 
materials were collected. But I am too conscious of the defects of the present work, to expect credit for 
all the labour which it has cost me ; and I can safely advance no other pretensions than conciseness 
and accuracy. 
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PART I. 



Fall QfthewMtem empire— Reign of Odoacer king of Italy 
— Conqneet of Italy by the Ottrogotha—Reign of Theodorio 
the Great — Fan of the Ostrogoth power— Conquest of 
Italy by Belisarlus and Narsea— Government of Narses— 
Invasion of Italy by the Lombards— KlngUom of the 
Lombards— Stale of Italy after iu fbundatlon- Duration 
and extinetion of the Lombard dynasty— Conquest of Lom- 
bardy by Charlemagne— His coronation as emperor of the 
Weafe— Laws of the Lombards— Feudal system— Allodial 
tenures— Benefloes—Fieft or feuds — Sub-infeudation— 
State of the feudal aristoeracy^Reign of Charlemagne in 
Italy— His power and character— Successors of Charle- 
magne— Carlovinglaa dynasty in Italy— Its extinction— 
Feudal anarchy in Italy— Beienger I. king of Italy and 
emperor— His death— Incursions of the Saracens and Hun- 
garians— Effects of their inroads in promoting the fteedom 
of the Italian cities— Hugo king of Italy— His deposition- 
His son Lothaire king— His death— Berenger II. king of 
Italy— Otho the Great king of Italy— Berenger his vassal, 
deposed— Otho emperor. 

Tub line which separates the ancient and the 
modem history of the world can be no other than 
an imaginary boundary. There is no natural 
chaam in the train of events, no cessation or in- 
terruption in the tide of fate, at which a new sera 
can be counted distinct from, and unconnected 
with, the moment that has immediately preceded 
it. Wherever we assume our station, we must 
RtiU refer to the past, if we would render the 
future intelligible. Yet the adoption of some re- 
cognised though artificial limit u indispensable ; 
and historians have agreed in dating the com- 
mencement of modem history from the Fall of the 
Western Empire of the Romans. The epoch thus 
created by common consent is sufficiently con- 
i venient for the genei'al annals of Europe ; but it 
I is, on many accounts, peculiarly appropriate in its 
application to the vicissitudes of Italian history. 
I The rise of tho feudal system in that country, the 



establishment of the greatest of her lepublies, the 
origin of ecclesiastic^ power; almost every cir- 
cumstance which, in succeeding centuries, affected 
the moral and political condition of the Italians, 
was either faintly shadowed out or more distinctly 
visible in the subversion of the western empire. 

Of the gigantic fabric of Roman power there 
had long remained to the western emperors but 
the name and the precarious po s s es s i on of Italy, 
at the mercy of barbarian invaders or mercenaries. 
But it was not until the end of the fifth century 
that the final blow was given to the magnifioent 
stracture which, however rudely assailed, nad gra- 
dually fallen rather under the pressure of its own 
stupendous weight than by the shock of external 
violence. Odoacer, a leader of the bands of foreign 
mercenaries in the imperial pay, who formed at 
once the terror and the defence of Italy, was 
destined to complete the ruin of age& His fellow- 
soldiers were barbarians of various nations : they 
envied the fortune of their brethren in Graul, Spain, 
and Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired an 
independent and perpetual inheritance ; and they 
insolently required that a third part of the lands of 
Italy should be immediately divided among them. 
The audacious demand was resisted by the patri- 
cian Orestes, who, having raised his son Augustulus 
to the imperial purple, governed under his nominal 
sovereignty ; and Odoacer, himself a barbarian of 
Scythian descent, knew how to found his greatness 
upon the discontent which the refusal excited. He 
promised the troops, if they would associate under 
nis orders, to obtain for them by force the lands 
which had been denied to their petition. He was 
elected by acclamation to the supreme command ; 
and he speedily accomplished the overthrow of the 
feeble emperor and his more spirited parent The 
patrician Orestes, alter an ineffectual straggle, waa 
taken and executed at Pavia ; but Augustulus was 
permitted to preserve an inglorious existence by 
the resignation of his diadem. The name of the 
Empire of the West was suppressed by the modesty 
or prudence of the conqueror, (a.d. 476.) Odoacer 
reigned only as the king of Italy ; and the sove- 
reignty of Rome was transferred, for the first time, 
to tlie nations of the north. 
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The subjection of Italy to an insolent soldiery, 
and the partitioi^ of the third of all its territory 
among the brutal conquerors, seemed to plunge 
the degenerate descendants of the Roman name 
into the lowest abyss of shame and misery ; yet it 
is from this epoch that we may trace the slow re- 
vival of those energies which the long and gloomy 
tyranny of the Ceesars had extinguished in the 
Italian people. It is impossible to conceive a more 
melancholy picture of national debasement and 
universal moral depravity, than is afforded by the 
last days of the empire. The Roman nobles, utterly 
sunken in slothful and voluptuous indulgence, were 
capable of no one manly or generous feeling. Ani- 
mated neither by the desire of intellectual supe- 
riority, nor by the thirst of personal glory, they 
forsook the civil and military employments of the 
state, and have left to history no other record of 
their names than by the spoliation of their enor- 
mous and fiital wealth. The very existence of the 
rest of the nation, if possible more degraded and 
base, is concealed from our researches in worthless 
obscurity. The armies were composed only of bar- 
barians, the country was cultivated only by slaves, 
and we ask in vain for a vestige of the free popu- 
lation. The mixture of the barbarian soldiery of 
Odoaoer with the people whose possessions Uiey 
had forcibly shared, infused the first principle of 
re-action and returning life into a diseased and 
corrupted body. The settlement of the conquerors 
in the provinces of Italy must be regarded only as 
the establishment, in a firmer posture, of the foreign 
mercenaries who had long formed the whole force 
of the state. The success of Odoacer was gained 
by no new swarm of barbarians ; and the progress 
of desolation and wretchedness, in a country which 
had groaned under every extremity of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, was arrested by his prudence, 
or mitigated by his humanity. His reign was not 
long ; but he only fell to make way for other con- 
querors ; and the native population, far from being 
exterminated, was again refreshed and invigorated 
by new accessions of foreign strength. At different 
intervals we shall find the (roths, the Lombards, 
and the Franks successively acquiring the dominion 
of Italy, and each incorporating themselves with 
tlieir subjects, until the Italian character, thus 
quickening with the spirit of personal independ- 
ence, the glorious distinction of these northern 
people, rose from the lowest depths of humiliation 
and cowardice to an elevation and dignity of soul 
which at once fitted it for the enjoyment, and 
ensured the possession of freedom *. 

The reign of Odoacer had endtired but fourteen 
years, when he was summoned to defend his throne 
against Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who 
prepared, at the suggestion or with the connivance 
of Zeno, emperor of the East, to lead the whole 
force of his people from the provinces of the east- 
em empire to the conquest of Italy. Theodoric, 
who united in his person all the heroic qualities of 
uncivilized life, with many of the milder virtues, 
had succeeded, by the death of his uncles and 

* SisTnoDdif Histoire des R^publlques Italiennes da Moyen 
Age, vol. i. c. U pp. 2-9 ; Gibbon, c. 35, 36, from whom the 
original authors In Mnratori's collection, Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarum, and the Chronicles of the Byzantine writers, M. 
Sismondi has, I observe, drawn his information. 



father, to the hereditary sovereignty of his nation. 
His youth had been passed at Constantinople, whi- 
ther he had been sent as a pledge of the alliance 
which the imbecile Zeno purchased of the barba- 
rians. He bad been educated at that capital witli 
care and tenderness; be excelled in warlike exer- 
cises; and, if it be doubtful whether he cultivated 
or neglected the science and arts of Greece *, his 
mind was at lenst stored with the fruits of obser- 
vation and intelligence. He had already proved 
to his subjects, by his exploits, that he had not 
degenerated from the valour of his ancestors : the 
whde nation were ready to attend his standard, 
and the emperor Zeno gUtdly seized the opportu- 
nity of ridding himself of a dangerous ally, by pro* 
posing, or consenting, that Th^doric should lead 
his restless and turbulent followers into Italy. 
Zeno had maintained a friendly correspondence 
with Odoacer after the fiJl of the western empire; 
but Theodoric nevertheless entered Italy to reign 
as the ally or lieutenant of the emperor. (a.d. 489.) 
His march must be considered as the emigration of 
an entire people, for the families and most precious 
effects of the Goths were carefully transported 
with them. Odoacer defended with un^aken 
courage the crown which his sword had won. He 
suffered repeated defeats, and lost all Italy, except 
Ravenna, where he maintained himself; and for 
three years the contest remained undecided. It 
was at length terminated by a treaty, which gave 
equal and undivided authority over Italy to the 
two leaders, and admitted Theodoric into Ravenna. 
(a.d. 493.) But, in the midst of the consequent 
rejoicings, Odoacer was treacherously stabbed by 
the hand, or at the command, of his rival, his sol- 
diers were every where massacred, and Theodoric 
reigned, without opposition, from the Alps to tlie 
extremity of Calabria. 

Notwithstanding tlie foul act of perfidy which 
sullied its commencement, the long reign of Theo- 
doric was an era of tranquil felicity for Uie inhabit- 
ants of Italy. Under his vigorous but impartial 
administration, they found a repose and prosperity 
to which their wearied country had lung been a 
stranger. The civil offices of the state were con- 
fided to Italians alone; the people enjoyed their 
dress and language, their laws and customs, their 
personal freedom, two-thirds of their landed pro- 
perty, and protection from the violence of their 
barbarian conquerors. Theodoric, with singular 
moderation, in the pride of victory and flower of 
his age, renounced the prosecution of farther con- 
quests to devote himself to the duties of civil go- 
vernment. The hostilities in which he was some- 
times engaged were speedily terminated by his 
arms, and his kingdom was preserved from insult 
by the terror of his name. Agriculture revived 
under the shadow of peace, navigation was pursued 
in security, and commerce increased tod multi- 
plied beneath his fostering encouragement. It 
was the policy of Theodoric to maintain the dis- 



* Sismondi, in a brief and passing mention of Theodoric, 
declares him to have been acquainted with "the sciences of 
civilized nations," on the authority of Jomandes (De Rebus 
Geticis, in the first volume of the Scriptores Rerum Ital. 
c. 52, p. 317). Gibbon, on the contrary, believes him to have 
been illiterate, principally from the testimony of the Valesian 
Fragment, published at the end of Ammlanus Marcellinus. 
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tinction between his Italian and Gothic subjects, 
by restricting the former to civil, and the latter to 
inilitary employments. The Goths held their lands 
as military stipends, which bound them in constant 
readiness for the public defence; they were spread 
over the kingdom, in possession of one- third of its 
soil, and the whole extent of Italy was distributed 
into the several quarters of a well-regulated camp. 
In a new and happy climate their ncunbers multi- 
plied with formidable rapiditv, and they could 
muster two hundred thousand warriors, besides 
their women and children. While their monarch 
strove to perpetuate their separation from the Ita- 
lians, it was his constant endeavour to moderate 
their barbarian violence, to teach them the duties 
of civil society, and to confirm them in habits of 
temperance, obedience, and order. For three-aud- 
thirty years Theodoric watched, with laborious 
anxiety, over the common happiness of both classes 
of his subjects. Few sovereigns have in an equal 
degree merited to be numbered among the bene- 
factors of mankind; yet it is painful to add, that 
the evening of his life was clouded by popular dis- 
content, soured by ingratitude, and defiled with 
virtuous blood. The hatred of the Italians was 
excited by the imposition of taxes which were ne- 
cessary for the exigencies of the state; and the 
mind of the king, stung to indignation by their ill- 
founded murmurs, was filled with suspicions of 
treason. The murder of his rival, Odoacer, was a 
stain upon the fair fame of his manhood; and the 
execution of his minister, the learned and pious 
Boethius, — the last of the Romans, says a great 
author, whom Cato or Tully could have acknow- 
ledged for their countryman, — and of the innocent 
and venerable patrician, Symmachus, branded the 
old age of the monarch with indelible infitmy, 
and embittered his last hours with unavailing re- 
morse *. 

After the death of Theodoric (a.d. 525), the domi- 
nion of the Ostrogoths lasted only twenty-seven years. 
It was for Italy a period of internal dissensions 
and foreign invasions, of fearful agitations and 
bloodshed and horror. Of six princes f, whose brief 
reigns were crowded into this narrow space, no one 
vacated the throne after the gradual decay of na- 
ture's powers : the first perished prematurely by 
intemperance ; the career of royalty of the others 
was terminated by deposition or violent dejith. 
But it is not within my purpose to trace with mi- 
nuteness every vicissitude m the fortunes of an 
obscure age and a barbarous people; it will be suf- 
ficient to relate the general circumstances which 
produced the extinction of the Gothic dominion. 
A change of national character was not the least 
powerful cause. Notwithstanding the precautions 
of Theodoric, it was impossible to prevent his fol- 
lowers from losing, in the peaceful bosom of civi- 
lized society, some portion of the rude hardihood 
and valour of barbarian life. Even his successful 
efforts to humanize theur manners and correct 
their excesses, could not fail to mitigate the vio- 
lence of their warlike spirit They had already, 
during his reign, adopted the fashion of Italian 

* Gibbon, c. S9 ; a beautifhl narrative of the life and 
action* of Theodoric 

t Athalarie, a.d. 525-634; Theodatua, 5S4-5S6 ; Vitlges, 536- 
340; HUdebttld, S40-541; Totlla, 541-552; Teias, 552, 553. 



dress, and a period of sixty years must have ra- 
pidly effaced the proud distinction between the 
conquerors, and the people among whom they had 
every where settled. If mixture with the freemen 
of the north was calculated to revive the energies 
of the feeble natives of Italy, Italian example was 
certain to exercise an equal though opposite and 
fatal influence upon the simple virtues of the bar- 
barian. The distractions of the Gothic kingdom 
were insidiously fomented by the arts of Justinian, 
then emperor of the East ; the advantage which 
Grecian treachery exjtracted from the disorders of 
Italy was seconded by the courage and military 
skill of Belisarius, and afterwards of the eunuch 
Narses; and the good fortune of Justinian, in pos- 
sessing such generals, the first of whom he re- 
ward^ with the basest ingratitude, gave the tem^ 
porary possession of Italy to lus arms, and shed 
lustre over the expiring vigour of his empire. Yet 
under all the evils of intestine disputes, the Gothic 
kingdom, with a force of two hundreid thousand 
combatants, could not have been twice subjugated 
by inferior numbers, whose imperfect courage was 
with difficulty sustained by the talents of their 
leaders, if the Goths had not already lost the bet- 
ter part of their original spirit But they still 
fought with a resolution that merited a happier 
fate. The details of the conquest of Italy, first by 
Behsarius, and again, after a general revolt of the 
Goths, by Narses, belong rather to the eastern 
empire than to my subject The contest was long 
chequered by alternate fortune; but when the two 
htft Gothic sovereigns, Totila and Teias, had suc- 
cessively fallen, as became them, in the field of 
battle, the total subversion of their monarchy was 
finally accomplished *. 

The eunuch Narses, under the title of exarch, 
administered the government of Italy with wisdom 
and vigour for about fifteen years. But his virtues 
were sullied by avarice; his rule became unpopu- 
lar; complaints of his oppression Ireached the im- 
perial throne, and he was deprived of his com- 
mand. The mandate of recall to Constantinople 
was couched in expressions of insult; and Narses, 
if the popular belief of hu age may be credited, 
stooping to an unworthy revenge for the ingratitude 
of the court and the Itidians, invited the Lombards, 
a barbarian nation who had settled in Pannonia, 
to undertake the invasion and conquest of Italy. 
This people, whose successful enterprise was to 
perpetuate their namef in the fertile plains of 
northern Italy, were distinguished, even among the 
Grerman tribes, for their freedom, their valour, and 
their ferocity, (a.d. 668.) Their warlike sovereign, 
Alboin, descended from the Alps with the entire 
nation, and the whole country, from thrjse moun- 
tains to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, rapidly 
passed under his dominion. The helpless succes- 
sor of Narses could offer no opposition in the field; 
the pusillanimous Italians were not ashamed to 



* Oibboii, parta of chapters 41, 43 ; Moratori, Annali 
d' Italia, a.d. 526<553. The Italian haa placed the death of 
Theodorie a year later than our historian. 

t Their name of "Langobards" was expressive of the 
length and ftshlon of their beards. If their historian, Paul 
Wamefrid, the deacon, may be relied on, the Lombards had 
their origin in the dark forests of Scandinavia. (De Gestis 



Langob. lib. i. c. 2.) 
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believe, without a trial, that the barbarians were 
invincible, and the city of Pavia was the only 
place which attempted aeriona resisUuice to the 
invaders. The siege lasted above three years, and, 
when famine opened the gates, Alboin spared the 
inhabitants, and establish^ among them the capi- 
tal of the new kingdom of Lombaroy. His reigu 
was glorious, but he did not live to complete the 
sabjugation of Italy. An independent people had 
alrasdy formed an impregnable fastness in the 
lagmies of Venice ; Rome, under its bishops, who 
had even then conceived in part their schemes of 
ambition, continued faithful to the eastern empe- 
rors, less ftrom attachment to them, than from ter- 
ror and hatred of the Lombards; and the province 
of Ravenna, the Peuti^lis of Romagna, and the 
maritime cities of southern Italy, remained in the 
hands of the Greeks, and under the supremacy of 
the imperial exarchs. The kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, therefore, embraced only the northern divi- 
sions of Italy ; but a prince of their nation, subject 
'no more than in name to the monarchy, penetrated 
with his followers into the centre of those pro- 
vinces which now form the Neapolitan dominions, 
and there established the Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento. 

The power of the Lombards lasted with consi- 
derable splendour for two hundred and six years. 
Like other rude states, their monarchy was in 
principle elective ; their freedom was often bar- 
barian Ucenoe ; and crime and disorder throw an 
occasional stain over the pages of their history : 
but the succession of their sovereigns was marked 
with ability and virtue, and the troubled series of 
their annals was adorned with fair intervals of 
peace, order, and internal happiness. The effecis 
of prosperity and wealth, and the influence of Ita- 
lian climate and example, rapidly civilized their 
manners, humanized their characters, and weak- 
ened their hardihood. The founder of their mo- 
narchy, Alboin, was gifted with all the qualities, 
good and evil, which form the character of a bar- 
barian and a conqueror. He was murdered, after 
a reign of only four years, at the instigation of his 
queen, Rosamond. ( a.d. 673.) Her father had iallen 
in battle against the Lombards before her forced 
union with their king; and her brutal lord, during 
the intoxication of a feast in his palace near Vero- 
na, obliged her to drink from a goblet which had 
been formed of the skull of her parent. She vowed 
to wipe out the insult in his blood ; and the indul- 
gence of an adulterous passion was superadded to 
the desire of vengeance. The premature death of 
Alboin arrested the pmgress of the Lombard arms. 
Clepho, a noble chieftain, was elected to the kingly 
oilioe; and a second tragedy dosed his mortal ca- 
reer in less than two years. (a.d. 674.) The royal dig- 
nity was suspended in anarchy during the minority 
of his son, Autharis; but his valour and talents re- 
stored it with manhood in his person, (a.d. 684.) He 
successfully defended his kingdom from the arms 
of tlie Merovingian sovereigns of France, and con- 
firmed and extended the power of his nation. (aj>. 
691.) From the death of Autharis to the overthrow 
of the Lombard greatness by Chariemague, nineteen 
princes* successively reigned in the capital of Pa- 
via; but their history wUl no farther mterest the 

• Agilnlf, 591; Adoloald, 615; Arioald, 625; Rotharts, 



reader than as it is connected with the fortunes of 
Italy. The provinces which had remained to the 
Greeks from the original conquest of Alboin, still 
resisted the efforts of his successors; and, for 
neariy two centuries, the exarchs of Ravenna 
shared the dominion of Italy with the monarchs 
of Lombardy. Under the shadow of a mighty 
name, the Greek empire had long concealed the 
extent of its decline. But the cluurm was at last 
broken; and the conquest of Ravenna, by the Lom- 
bard king Astolpho (a.d. 762), put a final period 
to the power and the ofiice of the exarchs. All 
Italv now appeared prostrate at the feet of As- 
tolpho, and Uie fall of Rome might have completed 
the glory of his reign ; but though the Greek 
power had sunken for ever, the Lombard kingdom, 
left without a competitor, had lost its own energ,v 
in awaiting the occasion for its display. When the 
pope in person iniplored the protection of Pepin, 
who, succeeding to the power of his father, Charles 
Martel, had erected his throne on the ruin of the 
Merovingian dynasty of France, the degenerate 
Lombards were no lunger equal to a struggle with 
the courageous Franks. (a.d. 7^*) A French army 
crossed the Alps, under their gaUant monarch, to 
deliver the church from the oppression of Astol- 
pho; and the Lombard, after a weak resistance, 
was compelled to restore the territory of Romagna, 
and to yield the exarchate of Ravenna to the Holy 
See. After this disgraceful reverse, the monarchy 
of the Lombards survived about twenty years in 
languor and decay, until it fell before the irresist- 
ible power of Charlemagne. To that mitfhty con- 
queror, Desiderio, the la^t of the Lombard princes, 
resigned his sceptre and his capitaL The friend- 
ship of the victor and the papal see was cemented 
over the ruin of the Lombard dynasty, and in the 
church of St. Peter at Rome Charlemagne received 
from the hands of pope Leo III. the crown, the 
symbol of the restoration of the empire of tlie 
West*. (a.d. 800.) 

The monarchy of the Lombards was, as has 
been already mentioned, elective. The great as- 
sembly of the nation was held in the palace or on 
the open plains of Pavia; and was composed of 
the duketf or military governors of provinces, the 
great officers of state, &e public functionaries, and, 
in fine, of all the freemen of the kingdom. At 
these assemblies the laws of the Lombards were 
established by the mutual consent of the sovereign 
and the people ; and they have been esteemed tlie 
least imperfect of the barbaric codes. Seventy-six 
years after the Lombards came into Italy, their 
laws were solenmly ratified, some new provisions 
suitable to the silent changes of time were intro- 
duced, and the whole were promulgated by king 
Rotharis as the general act of the nation +. Such 
crimes as threatened the life of the sovereis;n or 
the safety of the state were adjudged woruy of 

696 ; Rodoald, 653; Aribert I., 653 ; Godebert 661 ; Grimoald, 
662 ; Pertarito, 671 ; Cunlbert. 678 ; Lieutbert, 700 ; Ragun- 
bert and Aribert II., 701 ; AUpraad and Lultprsnd, 712; 
Ildepruid, 7M ; Sachis, 744 ; Astolpho, 749 ; Detiderio, 
757. 

« Gibbon, c. 45. and part of c. 49 ; Siamondi, vol. 1. p. 
IS-19: Huratorl, Ann. 567-600. 

t This eode Is preserved in Teutonlo Latin, In tke first 
volume or Muratori's Bcriptores Ital. 
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death; but the principle of pocaniary eompenfia- 
tion extended through the rest of the eode ; and 
the price of blood and of an opprobrious word was 
measured with the same sempalons diligence. We 
must not look in these constitutions, or ui any code 
of the barbarian nations, for express aeknowledg- 
ments of the rights of the people, the prerogatives 
of the aristocracy, or the limitations imposed upon 
the royal authority. All these existed indep<»id- 
ently of the laws; but the circumstance which 
characterized a free people was the reguhition of 
punishments for each oifenoe, with a precision 
which might appear ridiculous in our eyes, if we 
ooald fomt that, in a rude and turbulent age, it 
formed the security of individuals against all arbi- 
trary inflictions. 

The eireumstances which attended the establish- 
ment of the Lombard monarchy render the epoch 
of its power one of the most important and into- 
resting events in Italian history ; and it will be 
drflfieolt to comprehend the peculiarities that marked 
the condition of Italy for several succeeding ages, 
without pausing in this place to take a rapid sur- 
vey of the changes which originated in the con- 
quests of Alboin. The continual hostilities which 
were exercised between the barbarian chieftains 
and the cities and provinces acknowledging the 
Greek dominion, infiued reviving energy and inde- 
pendence into the Italian subjects of the eastern 
empire ; and the weakness of a government which 
could afford them but feeble protection from the 
invaders, while it entailed on the native population 
the necessity of exertion to save them firom the 
hated yoke of the Lombard, taught them to aspire 
to thai freedom which could only be preserved by 
their own swords. Even before the fall of the ex- 
archate, the allegiance of its scattered dependen- 
cies had evaporated into a name, and after the 
vieeroys of the eastern empire had ceased to rule 
in Ravenna, the maritime cities jof the south as- 
serted and enjoyed the full measure of republican 
independence. At the ckjse of this chapter it will 
be our business to revert briefly to the history of 
these cities, and to trace the risinff fortunes of 
Venice. The aspect of other parts of Italy, under 
the Lombard monarchy, merits more immediate 
attention. It exhibits the origin and growth of the 
feudal system. 

When the army of freemen who followed the 

standard of the Lombard ccmquerur had achieved 

the subjugation of northern Italy, the lands of the 

new kingdom were parcelled out among the victors; 

who, leaving the natives to cultivate them in a 

state of servitude, seized a third of the produce. 

Every soldier thus received a share of land: and 

though tlie division was undoubtedly unequal, the 

I scale on which the distribution was regulated has 

I entirely escaped every effort of modem research. 

! There is no reason to believe in the existence of 

i any privileges of hereditary nobility among the 

Lombards k^fore the sera of their Italian invasion, 

' and it can only be conjectured that the principal 

I Ifaders of their army acquired a proportion of the 

siMiil commensurate with the rank or estunation to 

which their military virtues had raised them among 

their fellow soldiers. The lands so partitioned out, 

in whatever proportions, were all termed allodial*: 

* A oomponnd of the German paitlele as and lotf ; L e. 



they were subjected to nu burthen, except that of 
the public defence, and passed to all the children 
equally, or, on theur failure, to the nearest kindred. 
But besides the lands distributed among the nation, 
others were reserved to the crown for the support 
of its dignity, and the exercise of its munificence ; 
and of these, the larger portion soon came to be 
granted out to favoured subjects and to provincial 
governors, under the title of benefica (beneficia). 
These gifts, which were originally* for life, but 
gradually became hereditary, were saddled with 
the obligation of military service to the sovereign, 
who, on hiB part, was bound to his vassal by ue 
cozresponding duties of protection. When the 
Lombards hi^ established themselves in their new 
possessions, they gave to their generals the govern- 
ment of cities and the provinces surrounding them, 
with the title of dukaf (duces) : the allodud pro- 
prietors were in readiness to serve under them for 
the public defence; and the whole conquering 
population preserved the form and the subordina- 
tion of a military body. It was upon these great 
ofiBcers, the dukes, the marquises, or marsraves, 
entrusted with the protection of the marches or 
frontiers, and (afterwards) the counts or govenMns 
of towns, that the roval bounty was for the most 
part bestowed int he shape of benefices ; and when, 
through the weakness of the crown, these gifts 
were converted by violence or usage into herodi- 
tary possessions, the titles of the offices to which 
they had been originally attached descended with 
them. In this manner was formed the great here- 
ditary aristocracy of royal feudatories, who held 
their lands as immediate vassals ^ of the crown, 
and were bound to their sovereign by the mutual 
obligation of service and protection. 

It was a natural consequence of hereditary be- 
nefices, which were afterwards more generally 
known by the term of feuds §, that the great pro- 
prietors should carve out portions of their de- 
mesnes, to be held of themselves, by a similar 
tenure ; and this custom of mb-infeudation became 
in the ninth and tenth centuries universal. It 
created a subordinate class of nobility, styled 
vatoBfora, a word expressing their double alle- 
giance, both to their own lord and the superior 
of whom he held, and completed the chain of 
feudal aristocracv. The oath o€ fidelity which the 
great feudatory had taken, the homage which he 
paid, and the militaiy service which he owed to 



land obtained by V>t (Robertson's Charles V., vol. I. p. S70.) 
Robertson is right. Johnson had some confused notion 
of the correct etymology, and in his la^ manner he says 
that the word is most probably of German original. 
Hlckes, Brady, and other Saxon gentlemen, have blun- 
dered about this simple word with more than their usual 
infelicity. 

« It has been maintained by Robertson and other writers, 
that benefices were originally revocable at pleasure ; but the 
assertion is clearly disproved by Mr. Uallam. (Middle Ages, 
vol. i. p. 161.) 

t The kingdom of Lombardy was divided in the outset 
into thirty of these great governments or duchies. 

X From jtv'm* a Celtic word for a servant. (Hallam, vol. i. 
p. 155.) 

f Muratori, Antlq. Med. (Ev. vol. L p. 594. remarks thst 
the word feudum is not found in any document older than 
the eleventh century; but see Spelman's Glossary, art. 
Feodum. 
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his sovereign, were all exacted by himself from his 
Tassals. These latter, from the castles which they 
every where built on their fiefs, were known by the 
appellation of ek&tdaitu as well as vavassores : they 
enjoyed the military services of inferior feudal 
tenants, and the labour of the villeins and serfs on 
their estates, who formed the mass of the peasant 
population, and were held in abject dependence 
and slavery. 

While the ro3ral donation of benefices was plant- 
ing the foundations, and the custom of sub-infeud- 
ing was extending the ramifications of the feudal 
system, the condition of the allodial proprietors, 
who had formed the original strength of all the 
barbarian kingdoms, was fast assimiUting to the 
same dependanoe upon a superior lord wluch dis- 
tinguished later tenures. Allodial seems so much 
more desirable than feudal property, that it would 
appear at first sight extraordinary that the transi- 
tion from the one sort of tenure to the other should 
have been, as it generally was, the voluntary act 
of the possessor. But amidst the rapine and 
violence, the private wars and public disorders 
which marked the times, the insulated allodialist 
found no protection or safety. Without law to 
redress his injuries, without power in the crown to 
support his rights, he was ever exposed to the 
tyranny of the rapacious governors and overbear- 
ing loids of his district, and he had no course left 
but to compromise with oppression, and subject 
himself, in return for protection, to a feudal supe- 
rior. In France the allodial land almost all be- 
came feudal in little more than a century from the 
period before us; and, if the change was not so 
general, or cannot be so extensively traced, at 
least, in Italy, there can be no doubt of its preva- 
lence. Where allodial estates were large, the pos- 
sessors would naturally stren^hen themselves by 
Bub-infeuding them among their tenants, upon con- 
dition of military service': where they were small, 
they themselves needed the protection of the near- 
est ch&telaln ; and in both cases, the supremacy of 
the great feudatory of the province would be neces- 
sary to complete their security. But it may be 
suspected that the process was far from being, in 
all instances, voluntary. The allodialist was often, 
perhaps, compelled to recognize himself the vassal 
of a gimt lord, and thus to confess an original 
feudal tenure which had never existed. 

Under the feudal system generally, and particu- 
larly in as far as it prevaued in Italy, territorial 
property thus belonged only, in reality, to the gen- 
tlemen, the lower class of nobility, or chateliuns. 
They were surrounded by their military retainers, 
and by the serfs of the glebe, whom they had 
originally enslaved, and from whom they took a 
third of the produce of the land. The towns were 
abandoned by a class which comprised the most 
considerable citizens ; and the country bristled 
with their fortresses. Living on their demesnes 
like petty sovereigns, they felt neither the wish of 
cultivating their minds to shine in society, nor the 
neoesaty of dazzling, by their splendour, inferiors 
who were already in abject submission. War and 
the chase were their only pleasures, and their 
luxury knew no other objects. The education of 
the gentleman taught him no more than to tame 
the fiery spirit of the war-horse, to manage with 
address the buckler and heavy lance, and to en- 



dure without fatigue the weight of the most pon- 
derous cuirass, it was neither required of him to 
speak with elegance nor to write with cotrectneas. 
The vulgar tongue had abeady begun to assume a 
character entirely distinct from &e Latin, while 
the Latin still formed the only written language. 
AU the contracts of gentlemen of this period, of 
which a great number have been preserved, are 
drawn up by notaries in the most barbarous lati- 
nity, and at the foot of the act, the vender, the 
purchaser, and the witnesses, often all of them 
gentlemen, were able to make no other signature 
than a cross, which the notary declares to be the 
mark of the contracting parties. The nobility were 
as ignorant of the arts as of the sciences. They 
laboured to make their castles impregnable, but 
not to adorn their architecture, or render them 
agreeable abodes. Some of these substantial but 
gloomy edifices have withstood the attacks both of 
time and of enemies, and firown over the traveller 
at this hour from the summits of inaccessible rocks, 
or the entrance of narrow defiles. 

While the whole country was in the hands of 
the rude lords of these dungeons, the authority of 
the dukes, their superiors, reposed only on a fiction 
of property, on an imaginary right to demesnes 
and provinces of which these great feudatories 
possessed, in reality, no portion. But still, the 
same system formed the security of the duke and 
the vavassore ; it equally sanctioned the obedience 
of the great vassal and his inferior ; and, for seve- 
ral centuries, the dukes enjoyed the aggregate of 
power which the united force of their chitelains 
could produce. . In ascending the feudal scale, the 
Idng should have possessed over the dukes the 
same authority which they exercised over their 
vavassores. But if the right of property of the 
great feudatories over their provinces was but a 
fiction of the law, that of the sovereign over his 
kingdom was a still fainter shadow of reality ; and 
since the stability of power rested on a territorial 
basis, the authority of the vavassores among their 
inferiors was necessarily arbitranr, that of the 
dukes but precarious, and that of me kings abnost 
a nullity. 

Such was the feudal system in its origm among 
the Lombards. It was a mixture of barbarism 
and liberty, discipline and independence, singu- 
larly calculated to instil into each roan the con 



of personal dignity, the energy which 
developes public virtues, and the pride by which 
they are maintained. The slavery of the peasants 
was, doubtless, the odious part of this system ; but 
it should not be forgotten, that it was established 
at an sera when even a more absolute and debasing 
servitude formed part of the system and of the 
manners of all civilised states ; that the Roman 
skive, who cultivated the soil, might consider the 
change a happy one which rendered him the serf 
of the glebe, and that vassalage was the degree by 
which the lower orders of the people were raised 
from the servitude of antiquity to modem enfran- 
chisement. In the attempt that has been made to 
convey some idea of institutions which held a para- 
mount influence over the state of Italian society 
from the eighth to the twelfth century, it has been 
sometimes necessary to anticipate the exact course 
of time, and always impossible, within so narrow a 
compass, to trace more than the general features 
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of the subject. But no other place has appeared 
altogether so proper for introducing the pre»ceding 
xemarks ; and an eUboiate treatise, which should 
embrace all the peculiarities of the feudal system, 
would have been beyond the aim, and foreign to 
the purpose, of the present undertaking. It will 
be sufficient if what has been said shall nave ren- 
dered the political state of the fiefe, into which 
Italy iras divided for three centuries after the Car- 
loviogian conquest, intelligible to the reader in his 
passage through the few next pages *. 

The overthrow of the Lombard dynasty by 
Charlemagne and his Franks was regarded by the 
Italians as a new invasion of barbarians. Yet it 
does not appear that the conquests of the new em- 
peror of the West disturbed, to any general extent, 
the settlement of territorial fiefii. The p;reat feuda- 
tories and their vassals transferred theur allegiance 
to his power, almost all Italy submitted to his au- 
thority, and the imposing title of emperor covered 
his pretensions with veneration and splendour. His 
vast dominionB were held together solely by the 
force of his genius, and the watchful activity of his 
ffovemment. He was master of France, part of 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary ; and, during his 
life, ail these discoHant parts of his empire were 
firmly eemented and wisely consolidated by the 
mere bond of his personal talents. He is, certainly, 
one of the most extraordinary and greatest charac- 
ters in history. His private life was deformed by 
HcentiouB amours : he was unsparing of blood, 
though not constitutionally cruel; and his successes 
in Germany were defiled by atrocious butcheries : 
yet his vices were relieved, though they were not 
palliated, by frugality and temperance ; and his 
barbarous ferocity was strangely contrasted with 
elevated views of national and intellectual improve- 
ment. In a life of restless military activity, he 
found leisure to reform the coinage, and regulate 
the lesal standard of money in his reahns; he ga- 
thered about him the learned of all countries ; 
founded schools and accumulated libraries ; he en- 
couraged commerce ; and he meditated the union 
of the Roman and barbarian codes into one great 
qrstem of jurisprudence. If he derived much of 
his lenown from a contrast with the rude charac- 
tera who preceded him, and the imbecility of his 
immediate successors ; if it enhanced the brilliance 
and grandeur of his appearance, that he stood alone, 



* I am indebted prineipally to the notes of Hargrare and 
Butler to the sixteenth edition of Coke upon Littleton, for 
the sobatance of these passing notices on the feudal system ; 
though I have refened, for the peculiar connexion of the 
subject with Italian histoiy, to the works of Muratorl and 
SiamondL Muratorl, in his dissertations on Italian antiqui- 
ties, has thrown his customary exactness and industry into 
the tople ; but the eloquent historian of the Italian republics 
has acarealy equalled himself in this part of his work, if I 
may pzeaome to observe a defect in so splendid a production ; 
nor has he extracted the essence of Muratori's labours with 
his usual happiness. The reader will consult in vain his 
chapter on the feudal system for an account of the origin 
and growth of its tenures. 

The youthful student who would indulge his curiosity for 
further Information than these pages can pretend to convey, 
on the minor details and peculiarities of the feudal system, 
will have few inquiries to satisfy after the perusal of Mr. 
Hallam's learned and beautiful essay in the first volume of 
hto Middle Ages, which I have consulted with profit. 



as it has been beautifully expressed, ^ like a beacon 
upon a waste, or a rock in the broad ocean ;" his 
great qualities still blaze with unfading light, and 
his memory still towers in magnificence above all 
ordinary fame. 

The successors of Cliarlemagne were unable to 
wield bis mighty sceptre, and sank under the bur- 
then of his colossal power. It was fortunate for 
humanity that the mediocrity of their talents, and 
the repeated divisions of their enormous patrimony, 
prevented the confirmation of an universal mon- 
archy, which, in its perpetuity, would have de- 
graded Europe to an equality with China, and con- 
demned it to a state between ignorance and civili- 
zation, without energy or power, without glory or 
virtue. Chariemagne himself divided his empire 
among his sons, and, by a happy en*or, commenced 
the preparation for its fall. During his life he had 
associated his son Pepin with him in the sove- 
reignty of Italy f A.D. 781 ) ; but Pepin died before his 
father (a.d. 812), leaving a natural son, Bernard, 
who succeeded under the emperor to the kingdom 
of his parent. He enjoyed but a brief career in his 
new dignity ; for, on the decease of Charlemagne 
(a.d. 814), he attempted an unsuccessful rebellion 
against the youngest and only surviving son and 
successor of the emperor, Louis the Pious, who 
was induced to put nun to death, with a severity 
foreign to his gentle nature, and fur which he 
afterwards violently reuroached himself. Louis 
immediately re-united the kuigdom of Italy to the 
other dominions of Charlemagne, and commenced 
a reign of error and misfortune. He partitioned 
his empire among three sons, and experienced in 
return the most unnatural ingratitude; and though 
the fiiult of his character lay rather in a softness 
of disposition, than in any defect of courage and 
intellect, he passed an inglorious and troubled life, 
in continual struggles with his unduliful children. 
But the history of the Carlovingian family belongs 
rather to all Europe than to Italy ; and I may 
rejoice, with a great authority, that my subject 
releases me from the necessity of tracing tlieir for- 
tunes through those disgraceful wars between father 
and sons, and between brother and brother, which 
engross the memoirs of their house. After the 
death of Charlemagne, his descendants preserved 
for sixty-four years only the vast monarchy which 
he had founded ; and in that period six Carlovin- 
gian sovereigns * reigned in succession over Italy. 
After several shameful and miserable reigns, the 
last of these princes, Charles the Fat, in whose 
person the empire had nearly re-united, was de- 
posed in a diet. The great imperial feudatories, 
the dukes, the bishops, and the counts or govern- 
ors of cities, all seized the fragments of his broken 
authority, and a consummation was put to the 
period of greatest feudal anarchy which has been 
recorded in the annals of Europe, (a.d. 888.) Italy, 
however, was less unhappy during this period than 
the other dominions of Uie Carlovingian dynasty. 
The kingdom was governed, for twenty-six years, 
by Louis II., a virtuous prince, who wanted nei- 
ther ability nor courage ; and it was during his 
reign that the example of French valour revived 
the love of arms, and re-established the reputation 

• Louis the Pious, 814; Lothalre, 820; Louis II., 849 : 
Charles the Bald, 875; Carloman, 877 ; Charles the FSt, 879. 
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of the warriors of Lombardy; that the fields began 
again to teem with inhabitants, and cities to reco- 
ver the population which preceding invasions and 
distresses liad almost exterminated *. 

For above sixty years after the deposition of 
diaries the Fat, Italy was convalsed to its centre 
by intestine wars, and horribly ravaged by the 
predatory incursions of foreign enemies. Native 
princes aspired to the feudal crown, and the lesser 
nobles were ever arrayed against each other in 
support of rival candidates, or in resistance to the 
reigning sovereign. Meanwhile, the piratical Sa- 
racens from the sea coasts, and the merciless Hun- 
garians from the north-eastern frontiers, spread 
Uieroselves like a devouring pestilence over the 
Und, and left frightful traces of their impetuous 
and unresisted course in the conflagration of the 
open country, and the massacre of its inhabitants. 
But the revolutions of the throne, and the suffer^ 
ings of the people amidst these turbulent and dis- 
astrous scenes, brought the energies of the Italian 
character, for the first time, into play, determined 
the bent of the national spirit, and developed that 
desire of republican libertv which we shall, in the 
next chapter, observe preaominant in the cities of 
Lombardy. 

Under the Carlovingian family, the number of 
the Lombard duchies, which had originally been 
thirty, had, by accident or violence, by fiunilv 
alliances or the law of the strongest, become much 
diminished; more than one of the great fiefs some- 
times falling under the power of the same feuda- 
tory; and, on the contrary, a great fief being often 
divided among several counts, or lesser proprietors. 
Hence, at the deposition of Charies the Fat, there 
were but five or six great lords in condition to 
command the nation and dispute the crown. The 
great Lombard duchy of Benevento, which had 
stood almost distmct from the kingdom, had been 
the most powerful of Italian fiefs; but it was now 
in decay, and its princes were not in a situation to 
aim at the throne. The dukes, or marquises — 
for these titles were of equal dignity and indifferent 
application — of Friuli, Spoleto, Ivrea, Susa, and 
Tuscany, were the leading feudal potentates of the 
kmgdom. The kst of these, however, Adalbert, 
count of Lucca and marquis of Tuscany, abstained 
in prudence from dangerously aspiring to the dia- 
dem of Italy. Possessing tlie beautiful province of 
Tuscany, which nature lus separated by a chain of 
mountains from the rest of Italy, as though she 
had designed it for an independent state, he and 
his successors continued to govern it for a century 
and a half with considerable happmess, and their 
court passed for the most brilliant and sumptuous 
among those of the great feudatories. The mar- 
quis of Ivrea was master of Piedmont ; but both he 
and the lord of Susa might veil their pretensions 
before the splendour of the princes of Friuli and 
Spoleto ; and the kingdom was agitated for years 
by the rivalry of these puissant chiefs. Berenger, 
marquis of Friuli, was the Lombard representative 
of the ancient ducal family of that province, and, 
moreover, by his mother, the grandson of the em- 
peror Louis 'the Pious. Guido, duke of Spoleto, of 
Prankish origin, was also allied to the royal family 
of Charlemagne. Motives of personal hatred were 

• Marstori, a.d. 774-888; SiBmondl, vol. i. pp. 18-25. 



added to ambition in the struggle between Beren- 
ger and Guido : both pleaded n>yal descent, both 
solicited the crown from the states of Italy, and, 
by turns conquering and defeated, boUi purchased 
the favour of the electors, at each revolution, by 
new concessions. The crown was thus despoiled 
of all its prerogatives without acquiring steady 
partisans by the sacrifice ; and, in these and subse- 

Suent civil wars, the feudatories always embraced 
le part of the vanquished, or of some new candi- 
date for royalty, because the conqueror had pre- 
sumed to challenge their obedience. Berenger 
was, however, altogether more successful than any 
of his rivals ; for though Guido and his son both 
bore, m succession, the title of king of Italy, and 
even of emperor, he broke the power of their 
house ; and though Louis, king of Provence, and 
Rodolph, king of Burgundy, were afterwards sap- 
ported by the Italian nobles asainst him in compe- 
tition for the throne, he kept his seat and resisted 
their pretensions. He reigned for thirty-six years 
as king of Italy, and for the Uuit nine of his life 
with the dignity of emperor. Active and courage- 
ous, humane and honorable, he was a prince of 
considerable talents and virtue, and his hfe was at 
last sacrificed to the indulgence of a generous, but 
misplaced, confidence. The archbishop of MiUm 
and several lords, all of whom he had loaded with 
benefits, entered into a plot against him, and en- 
gaged a noble Veronese, named Flambert, whose 
son the emperor had held at the baptismal font, to 
assassinate him. Berenger, having discovered the 
conspiracy, summoned Flambert into his presence, 
reminded him of the kindnesses which he had re- 
ceived at his hands, and of the vows of attachment 
which he had poured forth in return ; pointed out 
the little fruit which he could hope to gather from 
his meditated guilt ; and, presenting him with a 
golden cup, added, '* Let this goblet bo the pledge 
of my oblivion of your crime and of your repent- 
ance. Take it, and do not forget that your empe- 
ror is also the sponsor of your child." The same 
night, instead of shutting himself up in the security 
of his fortified palace, Berenger, to show that he 
had discarded all suspicion, slept unattended in a 
summer-house in his gardens. But in the morn- 
ing, as he was going to mass, Flambert, accom- 
panied by an armed retinue, met him, and, ap- 
proaching as if to embrace him, basely stabbed 
him with his poniard. (a.d. 924.) Histozy hasfiuled 
to exphtin the motives of this revolting act of in- 
gratitude and treachery, and has only related Uie 
retributive vengeance which instantaneously over- 
took it Milo, count of Verona, rushed to the aid 
of tlie emperor, and, though too late to defend 
him, sacrificed Uie traitor and his associates on the 
spot. 

It was principally during the reign of Berenger 
that the incursions of the Hungarians and Saracens 
added a frightful scourge to the hoirors of civil 
discord. The latter of these people had conquered 
the Island of Sicily from the Greeks about half a 
century before, and established themselves in the 
south of Italy, whence they carried their ravages 
into the heart of the kingdom, while other bands of 
their Mussulman brethren, landing from the shores 
of Spain, fortified themselves on the northern coast, 
and devastated Piedmont. These destroyers, and 
the yet more sanguinary Hungarians, who first 
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penetnted into Italy through the march of Treviao, 
m the year 900, carried on their warfiure in the 
aame manner. Their armiea were oompoeed ex- 
elnaiTely of light horse, who Bconred the country 
in small sqnadrons, without caring to secure a re- 
treat, or to attempt permanent conquests. The 
rapidity of their flight gaTe them immeasurable 
advantages oyer the heavy cavalry of the feudal 
ehieftains* These vassals of the crown were for- 
midable only against their sovereign, and ever 
poweriess before a foreign enemy. The sluggish 
infiuitry of the cities was equally unable to con- 
tend in the open plains with plunderers whose ob- 
ject was only to accumulate booty and avmd an 
encounter. Neither the sovereign nor his feuda- 
tories lost nny portion of their dominions; they 
eounted the same number as before of subject 
dties and castles, but all around them was devas- 
tation and misery *. 

But the course of human suffering is often at- 
tended by a healing power. The Hungarian and 
Saracen inroads had a powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence np«m the freedom of the Italian communi- 
ties. Before these invasions the towns bad been 
open and without fortifications ; but in the general 
confusion and di st r e s s , the cities were left by the 
great feudatories to their own means of defence. 
They were reduced to the necessity of erecting 
walls for their protection from these freebooters, 
to train their burghers to the use of arms, to enrol 
them into a regular militia, and, finally, to com- 
mission their own magistrates to command them. 
The inferior orders of the people were forced into 
action, and taught at once to guard their homes 
and to understand tlieir righto. 

The generous qualities of a hero had been un- 
aTailing against licentious violence and perfidy; 
the ItaSans were now to be taught by an oppressor 
to feel the necessity of a free constitution. Two 
years after the death of Berenger, the nation fell 
under the yoke of a remorseless tyrant. Hugo, 
count or duke of Provence, was elected to the 
Italian throne( a.d. 926) ; and by alternate fraud and 
violence, by fomenting the jealousies of the nobles, 
and rendering them a prey to each other, and by 
oppressing them all in their turns, he removed 
every bar to his ambition, and established a cruel 
and de^wtie authority. He had despoiled all the 
great Taasals of their fiefs, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Berenger, marquis of Ivrea, grandson of 
the emperor Ss that name, and had resolved to 
make that young prince, although his relative, the 
last victim of his sanguinary oppression. An order 
was already issued to deprive Berenger and bis 
consort of their eyes; and tliey wi& difficulty 
escaped to the court of Otho, lung of Qermany. 
That sovereign, who has deserv^ly been sur- 
named the Great, afforded an asylum to the fugi- 
tives ( A.D. 940) ; and though he gave no otlier assist- 
ance to Berenger, suffered him to assemble the 
Italian malcontents in the German dominions, and 
to prepare his schemes of vengeance against Hugo. 
(a.d. 045.) After a lapse of five years, Berenger en- 
tered Italy with a few followers, and soon found 
himself at the head of a powerful army, against 
which Hugo was unable to contend. The marquis 

* De Ouignes, Hist. Gen. dee Huns, Sec., vol. i. p. 2; 
Jontaadea, De Rebu* GeticU, &c.» c. 38. 



of Ivrea, therefore, assembled the states of the 
kingdom to obtain their suffrages in favour of pre- 
tensions which he now put forth for the crown, 
and against those of Hugo ; but the nobles, feeling 
the power to be once more in their hands, endea- 
voured to preserve the balance between the rivals, 
by deposing Hugo, electing his son Lothaire to the 
throne, and confiding the general administration of 
the kingdom to Berenger. (a.d. 946.) It was not pro- 
bable, however, that such a partition of authority 
could be maintained. The ambition of Berenger 
was far from being satisfied ; he saw that Lothaure 
had not, like his father, incurred the hatred of the 
people ; that his queen Adelaide was adored by the 
Italians ; and that there was too much reason to 
fear that the confidence of the nation would be 
daily more fully bestowed upon the son of Hugo, 
and more openly withdrawn from him. (a.d. 960.) 
The young king died, and Berenger is accused, by 
a contemporary chronicler, of having resorted to 
poison to remove the object of his suspicion and 
dread. He subsequently demanded for his son 
the hand of the loytil widow, and Adelaide endured 
harsh and menacing treatment by her resistance to 
the proposal. But the time was past for attempt- 
ing to strengthen the throne of Italy by crimes : 
Berenger had himself taught the nation that there 
existed beyond the Alps an avenger for the vices 
of the Lombard sovereigns. The people had wit- 
nessed his coronation with dissatisfaction, the elersy 
were touched with the piety of Adelaide, and the 
nobles dreaded to find a despot in a kmg without 
rivals. With one consent all orders of the stoto 
addressed themselves to Otho the Great, and en- 
treated him to deliver Italy from the very king 
whom they had received from the asylum of his 
court as their liberator. 

Otho was not unwilling to accede to their prayer. 
He entered Italy, set queen Adehude at liberty, 
afterwards espoused her, and, advancing to Pavia 
without resistance, received in that city the crown 
of Italy, (a.d. 961.) But the affairs of Germany de- 
manded nis return before he could settle his new 
tns, and he suffered Berenger to hold his 
_ iom of him as a fief. Some years after, how- 
ever, the tranquillity of Germany again permitted 
Otho to direct his views towards Italy; and he 
foimd the reason or the pretext for interference in 
the numerous complainte against Berenger which 
the pope and the Italian nobles addressed to him. 
He descended from the Alps a second time, de- 
posed Berenger, and imprisoned him for life, and 
received at &e hands of pope John XII. the im- 
perial dignity, which had been suspended for nearly 
forty years*. (a.d. 961.) 
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At the great epoch in Italian history, which united 
the crown of Lombardy to the empire of Germany, 
I have paused to oouaider detached parts of my 
subject which I have hitherto declined to notice, 
that the thread of the narrative might not be uune- 
oessarily broken. It is an inherent difficulty in 
pursuing the current of the Italian annals, that in- 
stead of flowine in one great and uninterrupted 
channel, it breaks out into a multiplicity of smaller 
streams, whose devious and often mingled courses 
the eye can with difficulty mark. In the progress 
of these volumes we shall find Italy divided into as 
many independent republics and principalities as 
there are monarchies at this day in the whole 
western quarter of the globe; and as all these 
small states have their separate histories, our tran- 
sitions must be nearly as frequent, and almost as 
unconnected as they wuuld be if the general history 
of Europe, and not that of Italy, were the object 
To obviate as far as is practicable the inconveni- 
ence and obscurity thus arising from the very 
nature of the work, I have propped to render the 
affairs of those governments, which for the time 
took the lead in Italian politics, the prominent 
matter of attention in every chapter, and after- 
wards to bring down the insulated histoiy of less 
conspicuous states to the same period. I shall 
thus hope to bind the fraements of the subject 
together without much violation of chronological 
Older or lucid narration. Proceeding upon this 
principle, I have hitherto held in view the king- 
dom of Lombardy only ; and I am now, before I 
pass to the second chapter, to attempt a rapid 
sketch of the growth of ecclesiastical power, and of 
the rise of the republics of Naples, Amalfi, and 
Venice, during the period of which I have treated, 
that is, from the end of the fifth century to the 
coronation of Otho the Great. 

When the barbarous nations of the north over- 
threw the power of Rome, they found the clergy 
endowed in every country of the empire with con- 
siderable possessions, and as the rude invaders 
were themselves n4>idly converted to Christianity, 
the lavish donations of a new piety were added to 
the former wealth of the church. The devotion of 
the barbarians, as it was lees enlightened, was 
more munificent than that of the subjects of the 
empire. They brought from their forests, though 
they had changed their faith, the elementary prin- 
ciples of all barbarous idolatry ; a superstitious re- 
verence for the priesthood, a credulity that invited 
imposture, and a confidence that offences might be 
expiated by offerings to the altar. The crafty 
chiurchmen of those ages knew full well how to 
profit by the simplicity and religious fears of the 
northern conquerors. Donations of lands to the 
bishops, and in still more ample proportion to the 
monastic foimdations, poured in from every side ; 



whole provinces were bequeathed to different sees: 
to die without allotting a portion of worldly wealth 
to pious uses, was accounted almost like suicide ; 
and monarehs, powerful lords, and petty barons, all 
felt the necessity of atoning for the disoiders and 
crimes of their past lives by plundering their heirs 
in favour of the church. In this manner, before 
the entrance of Otho the Great into Italy, the most 
prosperous of its cities, and the most fertile of its 
districts, had passed into the hands of the episcopal 
and monastic clergy, who thus uniting temporal 
power with the paramount influence upon the Uity, 
which the prejudices of a blind superstition en- 
sured to them, exercised a double tyranny over 
conscience and property. The spiritual duties of 
their orders were scandalously forgotten in the 
rapacious pursuit of worldly authority and posses- 
sions, and the holy purity and sacred tmths of 
Christianity were shamefully violated or perverted 
by the practices and arts of its professors. 

But while the clergy were prosecuting a system 
of encroachments upon the Uity, a new sdieme 
was secretly forming withm the bosom of the 
church, to subject both it and the temporal govem- 
mrats of Europe to an ecclesiastical monarch. 
The power of the popes was of very gradual and 
silent progression. We may agree with Ariosto 
in placing m the moon the donation of Constantine 
to the Roman see: but the Constitution of the 
same monarch, in 321, is the foundation of the 
wealth of the church. Religious pastors had, in- 
deed, before accepted the liberality of their flocks, 
but a legal sanction was now given to their holding 
property of every description, and whether ac- 
quired by gift or testamentary disposition. Before 
the seat of the Roman empire was changed, the 
church was divided into three patriarchates — 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. The bishoprics 
of Constantinople and Jerusalem were afterwards 
raised to the patriarchal rank. 

From classical and relieious prejudices the bi- 
shops of Rome were especiaUy venerated. Rome, 
too, being often neglected by the emperors of the 
East, was left to its own defence. The bishops, by 
their learning and talents, gained political ascend- 
ancy. For awhile they exercised their power with 
moderation, and it was a common saying that it 
was better to be governed by the orozierof abie^op 
than the sceptre of a kmg ; but presumption 
grew with increase of authority, and the bishops at 
length became temporal as well as spiritual tyrants *. 
Before the end of the sixth century, the popes or 
bishops of Rome had so far succeeded in reducing 
the clergy of Italy to subjection, that their con- 
firmation was necessary to the validitv of episcopal 
elections. But the papal authority had made no 
decisive progress in any country of the West but 
Italy, until the pontificate of Gregory I., in the 
beginning of the seventh century. Ambition and 
enthusiasm were some of his qualities, and I may 
pass over both his sanctity f and his love of igno- 

^ Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Churah, b. 9 ; 
and Spanhelm's valuable Dissertation on the Early Hiatory 
of the Tecrltory of the Church, in the first volume of his 
works. 

t He found great dilRcuIty in persuading his clerical 
brethren to adopt his system of rigid self-denial. See Bayle, 
Diction. Hist., art. Gregoire I., In F. That phrase of osten- 
tatious humility, " servus scrvorum Dei,** was flrst used by 
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ranee*, to notice that he was honourably diti- 
tingubhed by his paternal government of Rome. 
He maintained unceasing correspondence with the 
barbarian sovereigns of the West, and the hierarchy 
of the church ; and in his pretensions, the divine 
authority and office of the succesBors of St Peter 
were first clearly defined, and as strangely acknow- 
ledged by the ignorant nations to whom they were 
addressed. 

For one hundred and twenty years after the 
death of Gregory, the power of the papacy received 
no remarkable accession, although the lapse of 
time was confirming its authority. But the schism 
produced by the controversy on image-worship, 
which separated the Latin from the Greek'church 
in the eighth century, gave the next great impulse 
to itke grandeur of the popedom, and gifted it 
with independent temporal authority over the city 
of Rome. 

The condition of that once mighty and fallen 
capital of the world had been affected, until the 
invasion of the Lombards, by the same vicissitudes 
as the rest of Italy. Under the great Theodoric, 
its citizens had enjoyed the repose and happiness 
which were common to his kingdom ; in the wars 
of his successors with the generals of Justinian, 
they had undergone every extremity of woe, for 
the city was five times taken and recovered by the 
Goths and the Greeks, before Narses had achieved 
the reduction of Italy, and established an imperial 
prefect in the capitol. It is unaccountable by 
what means Rome escaped from the yoke of the 
Lombards : but they never obtained possession of 
it, and the Italian fugitives who swelled its popu- 
lation from the provinces, perhaps, gave it strength 
to resist the conquerors. The Lombards were 
either Arians, or still buried in paganism ; their 
heresies rendered resistance to them a struggle of 
religion ; and the popes animated the defence of 
the citizens, and encouraged their fidelity to the 
eastern emperors. The pontiffs of this period, who 
were generally Romans by birth, and chosen by 
the clergv, senate, and people, appear to have 
merited their elevation by their virtues ; and de- 
serted by the feeble court of Constantinople, the 
Romans withdrew their respect and confidence 
from the emperors, to repose their obedience on 
nearer protectors. 

The disputes which agitated Christendom re- 
specting the worship of images, at length put a 
termination to the nominal authority of the eastern 
empire over Rome. The Latin church was at- 
tached to this superstitious practice : the Greek 
emperor, Leo the IconocU»t, (image-breaker,) 
issued his edict for the destruction of these objects 
of veneration ; and pope Gregory II. (one of the 
brightest characters of modem history) authorized 
the Romans to refuse obedience to his conmiand, to 
renounce the imperial authority, and to establish 
the forms of an independent republic, of which 
the real power devolved on the papacy. (a..d. 726.) 

this Gregory, in affi»cted contrait to the pride of his riTala, 
the bishops of Constantinople, who called themselves oecu- 
menical, or universal bishops. 

• He was a foe to the propagation of knowledge. His own 
senseless drivellings have been collected by a Benedictine 
monk into four folio volnmes. Verily, the Roxburgh club 
can quote examples for their own precious reprinta. 



This was a remarkable eera in the history of pon- 
tifical power, and the fall of the Lombard dvnasty 
produced a second and yet more memorable one. 
Assuming the monstrous right of sanctioning the 
usurpation of the French throne by the Carlo- 
vingian family, the popes received in return the 
assistance of Pepin and of Charlemagne, against 
the oppression of the Lombards. (a..d. 754.) The do- 
nations which these monarchs bestowed upon the 
popedom, from the fruits of their Italian conquests, 
nominally comprised the exarchate, and the Pen- 
tapdis of Ronuigna ; and though the execution of 
the present by Charlemagne was evasive and par- 
tial, the holy see was enriched by him with many 
considerable fiefs and substantial temporalities*. 

It appears that these new possessions, which 
were sub-infeuded by the popes to military vassals, 
were a temptation for men of very different cha- 
racter to aspire to the papal chair, from those who 
had previously occupied it ; and the annals of the 
Roman Catholic church are from this period sul- 
lied with the debasing and atrocious crimes of its 
chiefe. (a.d. 849.) One pope, Leo IV., who courage- 
ously defended Rome against a Siunusen inroad, 
and who was the protector of his flock, merits to 
be excepted from the general infamy)-. But I 
have no inclination to follow my authorities through 
details of the enormous and scandalous vices which 
characterized the popes of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Amidst a series of revolutions and 
crimes, six popes were deposed, two murdered, 
one mutilated ; and for many years the supreme 
pontiffs were bestowed on the church by two 
women of rank and power, but of wanton and 
vicious character ; Theodora and her daughter 
Marozia. The city was held by their lovers, com- 
manded by the fortified houses of their dependants, 
and given over to the most terrible disorders. In 
this confusion, and in the darkness of the tenth 
century, which no contemporary historian has dis- 
pelled, the institutions of Rome seem to have been 
decidedly republican. The city was free from ex- 
ternal dependence, and Hugo, the tyrant of Italy, 
who had endeavotired to plimt his authority within 
its walls, by a disgraceful marriage with Marozia, 
was expelled by Alberic, her son by a former hus- 
band. Alberic had prevailed by the assistance of 
the people, and he afterwards governed as their 
patrician or oonsuL He was able at his death to 
bequeath his power to his son Octavian, who, 
willing to unite the spnritual and temporal autho- 
rity once more, and in his own person, was conse- 
crated pope under the title of John XII. ; and it 
was from his hands that Otho the Great received 
the imperial crown X* 

* Bginhardi Annates, in ann. Galliard, Histoire de Charle- 
magne, 4 voU. 8vo ; Abb6 St. Marc, Abrig6 Chronologique 
de I'Histoire G«n6rale de I'ltalie. It is to be regretted that 
this history of Italy closes with the year 1229 ; the worthy 
abb6 was very successful in brushing away the dust of 
Italian ch^niclet. 

t Leo. IV. is one of Voltaire's few Christian heroes. The 
sneering infidel has given a very animated picture of Leo's 
repulse of the Saracenian invasion of Rome. See Essal sur 
I'Histoire Ginerale, vol. L cap. 18, ed. 1756. 

t Muratori, Annali, occasionally from the fifth to the 
tenth century; Sismondi, vol. i. pp. 117-151. Muratori 
alone has sometimes doubted the authority of Luitprand, 
bishop of Cremona, the contemporary historian of the disor- 
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Like Rome, Naples and the other cities of the 
south shared the common lot of the rest of Italy, 
from the suppression of the western empire to the 
conquests of Belisarius and Nazses ; and when the 
kingdom of the Lomhards was founded in narthem 
and central Italy, parts of the southern proTinces 
were still preserved, with the Roman duchy and 
the exarchate of Ravenna, to the sceptre of the 
Greek emperors. But the establishment of the 
great Lombard principality of Benevento (in the 
heart of the present Neapolitan dominions) inter- 
rupted the communication between their remaining 
Italian possessions^ and separated Ravenna and 
Rome from each other, and from their maritime 
dependencies in Campania, Apulia, and Calabria. 
This separation produced the rise and independence 
of three republics, Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi. The 
Lombard principality of Benevento occupied all the 
interior of southern Italy: its sovereigns, owing 
but a nominal obedience to the kingdom of their 
nation, were powerful, active, and enterprising; 
and their efforts were unceasing for several centu- 
ries to subjugate the territory which the Greek 
emperors sull held in their vicini^. But all their 
attempts were unavailing, and many fiivourable 
circumstances combined to aid the maritime dis- 
tricts in successful opposition to them. The Greeks 
were masters of the sea ; the emperors had caused 
the principal eities on die coast, whose sites were 
naturally advantageous, to be dtilfully fortified ; 
and the very inability of the court of Constantino- 
ple to afford the inhabitants troops to defend the 
works, was m itself a source of strength. For the 
people, left to their resources, and perceivinff the 
security of their situation, were at no difficulty to 
guard their walls. In the repulse of frequent attacks 
they grew hardy, confident, and intelligent : they 
formed a militia ; they elected their own civil ma- 
gistrates and military officers ; and the Greek 
emperors viewed without opposition, the progress 
among them of a spirit of freedom, which, however 
at variance with the despotic institutions of the 
rest of the empire, could alone prevent them from 
being wrested from it by the strong arm of the 
Lombard. The exarchs, as the impenal lieutenants 
in Italy, named the governors, or dukes, of the prin- 
cipal maritime towns, and exercised the shadow of 
sovereiffntv over them until the fall of Ravenna, 
after which the emperors themselves assumed the 
appointments. 

In the sixth centurv, the Greeks had preserved 
some of the principal cities in Lucania and the 
Calabrias, and they subsequently, as the Lombard 
energies declined, even extended their power in 
those provmoes. But they also po s s ess ed, on the 
south-western coast, in Campania, two small mari- 
time .districts — the duchies, as they were called, of 
Gaeta and Naples ; and these two little provinces 
alone merit our particular attention. The city of 
Gaeta, the capital of the first duchy, which ex- 
tended between the Ceecuban and Massican moun- 
tains, so celebrated by Horace, was by situation 
nearly impregnable ; for it stood on a rocky penin- 
sula, connected with the continent by a low tongue 

ders of the papacy in the tenth centnry. But the observa- 
tion of Slsmondi, p. 143, seems conclusive In fkvour of the 
bishop's testimony, which even the ecclesiastical writers of 
the Romish church have never discredited. 



of land. The duchy of Naples; fSarther south, com- 
prehended a small territory round that city, and 
the neighbouring promontory of Sorrento, on which 
stood me town of Amalfi. And these three cities 
of Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi, devoting themselves 
to commerce, and favoured by their maritime po- 
sition and strength, rapidly acquired wealth, naval 
power, and republican liberty. Farther separated 
from the empire than the shores of Calabria and 
Lucania, they consummated a more decided and 
brilliant independence than the other Greek cities. 
Choosmg their own magistrates and imposing their 
own taxes, the citizens, at last, in the tenth cen- 
tury, began to elect the dukes, whom they had, 
until then, received from the eastern emperors. 
They were involved in perpetual hostilities with 
the princes of Benevento, who often penetrated to 
the foot of their walls : but their dependant vil- 
lagers found a secure refuge in their castles. The 
citizens themselves, horn behind their lofty battle- 
ments, defied the efforts of their besiegers ; and as, 
before the invention of artillery, the means of de- 
fence, when aided by courage, were ever superior 
to those of attack, the assaults of the Lombards 
were constantly repulsed. Once only the little 
republic of Amalfi was betrayed by internal dis- 
cord into the hands of Sicard, prince of Benevento; 
but so untameable was the spirit of the Amalfitans, 
that, though their conqueror removed them all to 
his city of Salerno, they rose on his death in a body, 
returned to their ruuied habitations, rebuilt their 
fortifications, and revived the prosperity of Amalfi 
with incressed lustre. (a.d. 830.) 

The restoration of the republic of Amalfi was 
followed by a revolution in the principality of Be- 
nevento, which proved the ruin of the Lombard 
grandeur in soutnem Italy. Sicard, the oppressor 
of the Amalfitans, had mcnrred the hatred of all 
orders of his subjcKsts ; and he fell by the hands of 
ccMispirators. He had imprisoned his own brother, 
Siconolf, at Taren^o, where he still remained at the 
period of this murkier : and the citizens of Bene- 
vento, the Lombard capital, raised the treasurer, 
Radelchis, to the ducal throne. But the inhabit- 
ants of Salerno, adhering to the rights of Siconolf, 
combined with the Amalfitans to attempt his re- 
lease, and for this purpose planned a secret enter^ 
prise. Some tradmg vessel^ filled with merchants 
of Amalfi and Salerno, entered the harbour of Ta- 
rento, and the passengers, spreading themselves 
over the town in the evening, demanded aloud 
through the streets, after the manner of the times, 
hospitality for the night. Some of them were 
offered a lodging, as t£ey had hoped, bv the gaol- 
ers of Siconolf, who told them, that they had a 
spare apartment at their service, and should be 
satisfied if they repaid the kindness by a small 
present on the morrow. The merchants entered, 
desbed their hosts to purchase provisions for them, 
invited them to share thoir cheer, and, during the 
repast, plied them with wine until they were mca- 
pable of guarding their charge, who escaped with 
his deliverers to Salerno. 

The double election of Siconolf and Radelchis, 
at Salenio and Benevento, was the cause of long 
and bloody civil wars, which terminated in the 
partition of the principality, and the decay and 
eventual fall of the Lombard power, lu their 
struggle, the rival princes each had recourse to 
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the dangerous Msiiitance of opposite sects of the 
Saracens, from Spain and Africa. Another musul- 
man army bad already conquered Sicily from the 
Greeks (a.d. 831); and^ while the Christians were 
wasting their strength in discord, the infidels nir 
vaged southern Italy, and established themselves in 
several of its cities, (a.d. 846.^ They even besieged 
Gaeta; but the republics oi Naples and Anudfi 
succoiured that city; and the combined fleets of 
the three states, under the duke of Naples, after- 
wards contributed to the defeat of the Saracens by 
pope Leo IV. (a.d. 849.) Some years after, the em- 
peror, Louis II., was drawn into southern Italy by 
the prayers of the Lombards of the Beneventme 
duchy for protection against the Saracens, (ld. 866.) 
Uniting his arms to those of the eastern empire, 
he succeeded in expelling the infidels from most of 
their continental acquisitions ; and, on the ruin of 
the Carlovingian family, the fleets of Constantino- 
ple, with a transient vigour, pursued the advan- 
tage, drove the Saracens from all their canqnests 
iu Italy (though they still preserved Sicily), and 
established a new Greek province, of which Bari 
was the capital. An ofBcer, afterwards termed 
ocUapan, resided there, and directed the general 
administration of the possessions which the eastern 
empire now held in southern Italy. 

The republics of Campania were the only powers, 
except the Greek empire, who possessed any fleets 
in the Mediterranean at this period. Their vessels 
— fitted alike for war and ooomieroe-— defended the 
territory, and yearly augmented the riches of Na- 
ples, Gaeta, and Amalfi. The h^t of these cities, 
after the recovery of its liberty, rapidly increased 
in population and wealth, and began to cover the 
seas with its gallies, and to possess itself of all the 
commerce of the East Its citizens acquired a 
brilliant reputation for cotuage and wisdom ; and, 
in tbe extinction of the freedom and exiatenee of 
their little state, which we shall hereafter take oc- 
casion to notice, they have left to our times three 
legacies that entitle tlieir memory to veneration. 
It was a citizen of Amalfi, Flavio Gisia, or Gioia, 
who invented the mariner's compass, or introduced 
it jnto the West ; it was in Amalfi that the copy of 
the Pandects was found, which revived throughout 
Europe the study and practice of the laws of Jus- 
tinian ; and it was, hMtly, the maritime code of 
Amalfi which served as a commentary on the 
rights of nations, and as the foundatiun of the 
subsequent jurisprudence of commerce and of the 
oceans 

From observing the ephemeral splendour of 
Amalfi, we turn to ODuteniplate tbe dawn of the 
long glories of Venice f. The origin of this cele- 

• SiBmondl. vol L pp. 111-246. I have followed the text 
of M. Siamondi in describing the rise of the repabllca of 
Campania; and therefbre I do not feel at liberty to diacaxd 
hi* repetition of tbe story which attributes the revival in 
Italy of the study of the Roman civil law, to the discovery 
of a copy oi the Pandects at Amalfi, on the capture of that 
city by the Plsans, in the twelfth century. But I hesitate in 
adopting the confident belief of Sismondl, from observing the 
discredit which the elegant learning and accuracy of a late 
publication have thrown on the opinion. (Travels of Theo- 
dore Ducas, vol. IL p. 79.) 

t The Neapolitan poet, Sannaaarius, has half a dosen lines 
on Vraice, which It has been tbe ftshion of every writer to 
quote. The Italians have called the poet "elegant" and 



brated republic must be dated even before the 
commencement of modem history ; and its extinc- 
tion has been among the great political vicissitudes 
of our own times. For so lengthened an existence, 
Venice was in a great measure indebted to its pe- 
culiar geographical position. All the streams which 
descend from the southern declivities of the Alps, 
find their outlet in the Adriatic, and empty Uiem- 
selves into the sea near the head of tfaiat gulf, 
along an extent of about ninety miles. This length 
of coast is fronted, at from twenty to thirty mUes 
distance from the shore, by a parallel line of seve- 
ral slips of land, with narrow openings between 
them ; and the intermediate great basin, filled up 
by the gravelly and slimy deposits of the Alpine 
rivers, and studded with some himdreds of islets, 
is in no place coYered by more than two or three 
feet of water ; except where the rivers, breaking 
through it to find their way to tbe sea, by the 
openings m the external islands, have ploughed it 
hito deep intenections, or natural canals, by the 
rapidity of their currents. The sreat shoals are 
termed the Jxtgutus of Venice; and, on the interior 
islets whidi rise from their surface, was the seat 
of the repubhc. Inaccessible from the continent 
by shallows, over which only the light gondola can 
skim, the islets are of difficult and dangerous i^ 
proach from the sea; for nothing but the expe- 
rience of native pilots can guide a vessel through 
the narrow openings of the exterior land, and 
amongst the perplexing intricacies of the chan- 
nels. But, improved by the aid of art, these ca- 
nals are capable of admitting the laigest friendly 
vessels to tne whaxf s of Venice ; and are equally 
advantageous to the inhabitants for commerce and 
defence. 

The Venetian ishmds were, probably, inhabited 
from the earliest ages, for the convenience afforded 
by their position for fishing and for the collection 
of salt, which accumulates almost naturally in 
the lagunes. And when the Gothic invasion, under 
Alaric, struck terror into the people of Italy, some 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring continent 
fled for shelter from the barbarians to this mari- 
tune fastness, where, in the year 421, they built 
the little town of Rialto — the modem Venice. 

*' tastefbl," and the borbarian$ (Including the author of 
Ducas, from whom better things might have been expected) 
have very meekly joined in the laudation. I shall not copy 
the stock quotation of Sannaaarius ; but as something poeti- 
cal is always expected on Venice, I shall, after referring my 
readers to Lord Byron (passim) and Bogers's *' Italy,** tran- 
scribe the following sonnet tnm another living poet; one of 
those little pieces whose chastened beauty may redeem the 
sin of a thousand puerilities snd affecUtions :— 
" Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 

And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 

Of Yenioe did not fell betow her birth, 

Venke, the eldest child of Uberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate : 

And when she took unto herself a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting sea. 

And what if she hath seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay? 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its final dsy. 

Men are we, and must grieve when e'en the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away.** 
(Wordsworth's Miscellaneous Works, voLili.p.210.) 
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Thirty years later, the horrible devaBtatbn of the 
Huns, under Attila, drove the nobles and citizens 
from the flames of Aquileia and other places to 
the same refuge ; and die towns of Grado, Caorio, 
Palestrina, and Malamocco, rose among the islets. 
In this manner a new state sprang up amidst the 
lagunes, and, protected from all hostile approach, 
acquired a secure and silent independence. The 
emigrants firom the continent, whose ruined for- 
tunes had reduced them to a common equality, 
mingling with the fishermen of the islands, and 
compelled to Ubour for a subeLstence, grew indus- 
trious and actiye: invited by their situation to 
oonmieroe, and inured by their occupations to the 
sea, they became enterprizing and courageous. 
Their light barks engrossed aU the traffic of the 
neighbourmg shores; and, in the distractions of 
the continent, the little ports of the lagunes were 
the only mercantile entrepots of the coast. The 
rude constitution of the new state was, probably, 
that of a federative republic ; for it would appear, 
by the earliest authentic documents which we pos- 
sess of its condition, that it was governed by tri- 
bunes, of whom the people of each principal islet 
chose one, and who, adininistering the magistracy 
of their respective towns, met to deliberate upon 
the common interests of the whole republic. For 
all essential purposes, their state was in the ex- 
ercise of freedom from its eariiest establishment 
To the hated barbarians, who successively ravaged 
Italy until tlie fall of the western empire, the 
Venetians acknowledged and paid no obiedience; 
but there is evidence that they lived in amitv with 
the government of the great Theodoric, ana even 
submitted, in some measure, to receive his com- 
mands. And, much as the point has been disputed 
by the pride of their modem descendants, the 
Venetians certainly appear to have considered 
themselves subject, in a large sense, without vio- 
lation of internal independence, to the eastern 
empire for several centuries after the conquest of 
Italy by Narses, whom they materially aided. 
They were interested in resistance to the Lombard 
princes, and might naturally be led, by the memory 
of former alleffiance to Rome, to transfer a nominal 
obedience to we court of Constantinople*, 

* For many centuries the proud pretensions of the Vene- 
tians to original and continued independence were tacitJy 
assented to by the world ; but in 1612 a little volume in 
quarto was published, (accordiog to the title-page, at Miran- 
dola,) called " Squittinlo della Libertft YeneU," which excited 
more attention among the statists of Europe than any book 
that had appeared since the revival of letters. Who the 
author was ia as much unknown as the identity of Junius. 
The French nation, deceived by the Abb6 St. Real, attributed 
It to the marquis of Bedemar ; but dates and other facts con- 
tradict the supposition. Too much reliance, therefore, must 
not be placed even on the assertion of Bayle in this matter 
(Lettres, voL i. p. 150, Amst 1729), for he confesses that he 
had read the book only in French, and he took the tale of 
the authorship as he found it. His opinion, however, is 
Just, that there never was any pretension more completely 
refilled than that of the Venetians, that their republic had an 
origin independent of the Roman empire. The Squittinio 
was composed with learning, spirit, and talent, and proved, 
by clesr deduction firom public documents, the former de- 
pendence of Venice upon the western empire, upon the Goths, 
the Greeks, and the German emperors. That a submission 
to the sovereignty of these last princes was recognised so 
late as the days of the emperor Heniy IV., is admitted even 



In the history of nations calamity is more pro- 
minent than happiness, and I proceed to observe, 
that the first national war in which the Venetians 
engaged, was produced by the necessity of pro- 
tecting their commerce. The Sclavonians of the 
opposite coasts of Dalmada, succeeding to the 
country and the manners of the ancient Illyrians, 
had betakeu themselves to piracy ; and the small 
trading vessels of the Venetians were particularly 
exposed to their depredations. The courage of 
the republicans was now equal to a struggle with 
the barbarians of the north ; and the luuvlLhood 
and energies which they had acquired by a sea- 
faring life were successfully proved against the 
marauders. They boldly crossed over to seek them 
in their own ports, and commenced a series of 
enterprises, which ended, before the close of the 
tenth century, in theur conquest of all maritime 
Dalmatia. 

While the republic was in this long period 
making trial of its strength, the form of its go- 
vernment underwent a remarkable change, and 
the extinction of its independence was almost 
effected by a foreign enemy. The tribunes of the 
islands had, by their ambition and frequent dis- 
cords, occasioned a general disgust at the form of 
their administration. An authority so divided was, 
perhaps too, found inadequate to the ^nduct of 
the increasing powers of the state, and it was deter- 
mined to replace the tribunes by a duke, or </«^ 
in their dialect He was chosen for life by a gene- 
ral assembly, the exact composition of which is no 
where clearly marked. (a.d. 097.) His powers were 
restrained for some centuries by no limitations, but 
the existence of general assemblies preserved the 
balance of the republic Paolo- Luea Anafesto was 
the first of these ^ new sovereign magistrates, and 
under his government the resources of Venice were 
augmented, the Sclavonians were defeated, and 

by Sabellleo, the xealons vindicator of Venetian freedom. 
He acknowledges that a cloth of gold and a tribute were de- 
livered every year ty the republic ; but he endeavours to 
make the sum as small as possible, as if, says the author of 
the Squittinio, the amount of the tribute affected the confes- 
sion of dependence— " Come si U poco d assai in questo ge- 
nere alterasse la confesslone deUa soggettione " (p. 47). Tbe 
Venetians, alarmed at the eflect of this treatise on the 
European mind, hired a Dutch lawyer, one Theodore Gras- 
wlnckel, to answer it. But this poor man of cases and sub- 
til^ could not beat down the facta nor destroy the argu- 
ments of the Squittinio ; and the Venetian senate then re- 
sorted to the last reason of tyranny— the fire. They burnt 
the book, and the world of course laughed at their impotent 
vengeance. Some copies, however, escaped the flames, and 
from one of them a French translation was made, and was 
published in 1677. A new edition of the work in Italian was 
wanted; but such was the scarcity of the original, that no 
copy of it could be procured. The treatise was then trans- 
lated back again into Italian, firom the French translation, 
and the new edition was a copy of the Itallan-Frendiified- 
ItaUan book. Whether there was a third edition of the work 
I know not ; and indeed the book (though one of the most 
curious in literature) has not been much noticed by biblio- 
graphers. Peignot, who dou mention it. knew nothing of its 
contents; for, like a faithful blblii^japher, he only read the 
title-page and colophon, and measured the margin of a 
volume. 

I wonder that Mr. Hallam (vol. L p. 471) had not seen the 
Squittinio, considering that there are copies of both the edi- 
tions which I have mentioned at the British Museum. The 
book has also escaped the critical notice of Sismondi. 
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the Lombards compelled to acknowledge the inde- 
pendent rights of the republic But some of his 
Bueceesors abused their authority, and lost their 
lives in popuUr commotions; and the amuUs of 
the republic present for a long period, a train of 
obscure revolutions and disorders which would ill- 
repay our investigation. While these were in pro- 
gress, the dynasty of the Lombards had been over- 
thrown by Charlemagne, and the Venetians were 
yet torn by internal dissensions, when Pepin, the 
son of the emperor, who governed Italy under him, 
took advantaee of their divisions to attempt the 
subjugation of the republic. He equipped a powers 
fill fleet and army, succeeded in entering the 
Lagune, burnt several of its towns, and even cap- 
tured Malamocco, then the capital of the republic. 
But Angelo Participazio, a citizen of distinction, 
preserved the fortunes of his country. (ik..D. 809.) 
He animated his fellow-citizens to a continued resist- 
ance, and he had persuaded them to evacuate Ma- 
lamocco, and remove their riches to Rialto, the 
position of which was more inaccessible, and in the 
centre of the Lagune. The fleet of Pepin attempt- 
ing to pursue them, was entangled in the shoab, 
ajid utterly defeated, and he retired in disgrace to 
Ravenna. In a subsequent peace between the 
Carlovingian and eastern empires, Venice was in- 
cluded as a dependancy of the Greek power. 

The gratitude of the Venetians raised Angelo 
Participazio to the ducal throne, which he had 
merited by his virtues ; and during his glorious 
reign of eighteen years, Rialto became the lasting 
capital of the state. Sixty islets which surrounded 
it were joined to that town by bridges, and were 
shortly covered with new habitations. The ducal 
palace was raised on the site which it still occupies, 
and the new city of Venice took the general appel- 
lation of the republic. Twenty years afterwards 
the body of St. Mark was transported from Alex- 
andria to the new 'city: the saint became the 
patron of the state ; his lion was blazoned on the 
standard of the republic, and stamped on its coin ; 
and his name was identiiied with the pride and 
the power of Venice. 

During the ninth, and the first sixty years of the 
tenth centuries,— fiHom the government of Angelo 
Participazio, to the coming mto Italy of Otho the 
Great, — the Venetian affairs, with brief intervals of 
repose, were wholly occupied with civil commo- 
tions and naval wars. The doges of the republic 
were often murdered ; its fleets were sometimes 
defeated ; but, under every adverse circumstance, 
the commercial activity, the wealth, and the power 
of the state were still rapidly increasing. In the 
ninth century the Venetians, in concert with the 
Greeks, encoimtered, though with indifferent suc- 
cess, the navies of the Saracens; but the Narentines, 
and other pirates of Dalmatia, were their constant 
enemies, and were frequently chastised by the 
arms of the republic. The Venetian wealth invited 
attacks from all the freebooters of the seas, and an 
enterprise undertaken by some of them who had 
established themselves on the coast of Istria de- 
serves, from its singularity and the vengeance of 
the republic, to be recorded in this place. Accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, the nuptials of the nobles 
and principal citizens of Venice were always cele- 
brated on the same day of the year and in the 
same church. (a..d. 944.) The eve of the purification 



was consecrated to tiiis public festival, and the 
state annually increased the general joy of the 
occasion by endowing twelve maidens with mar- 
riage portions. In the morning, gondolas elegantly 
ornamented assembled from ail quarters uf the 
city at the episcopal church of Olivolo. The affi- 
anced pairs disembarked amidst the sound of music; 
their relations and friends in their most splendid 
habiliments swelled their retinue; the rich pre- 
sents made to the brides, their jewels and orna- 
ments, were proudly borne for display; and the 
body of the people unarmed, and thoughtless of 
danger, followed the glad nrocession. The Istrian 
pirates, acquamted witli the existence of this an- 
nual festival, had the boldness to prepare an am- 
bush for the nuptial train in the city itself. They 
secretly arrived over night at an uninhabited islet 
near the church of Olivolo, and lay hidden behind 
it with their barks until the procession had entered 
the church, when darting from their concealment 
they rushed into the saned edifice through all its 
doors, tore the shrieking brides from the arms of 
their defenceless lovers, possessed themselves of 
the jewels which had been displayed in the festal 
pomp, and immediately put to sea with their fiiir 
captives and their booty. But a deadly revenge 
overtook them. The doge, Pietro Candiano III., 
had been present at the ceremony : he shared in 
the fury and indignation of the afiianced youths: they 
flew to arms, and throwing themselves under his 
conduct into their vessels, came up with the spoilers 
in the lagunes of Caorlo. A frightful massacre en- 
sued : not a life among the pirates was spared, and 
the victors returned in triumph with their brides 
to the church of Olivolo. A procession of the 
maidens of Venice revived for many centuries the 
recollection of this deliverance on the eve of the 
purification. But the doge was not satisfied with the 
punishment which he had inflicted on the Istriots. 
He entered vigorously upon the resolution of clear- 
ing the Adriatic of all the pirates who infested it : 
he conquered part of Dalmatia, and he transmitted 
to his successors, with the ducal crown, the duty of 
consummating his design *. 

* Chron. Andrlee Danduli, pp. 1-227 (Scrlptores Rernm 
Italicarum, vol. xil.) ; Vettor Sandi, Storia Civile di Venecia, 
vol. i. b. i. U. pp. 1-297 ; Dam, Histoire de la Repnblique de 
Venlse, vol. L pp. 1-102. 

Vettor 8andl was the last native historian of Venice, and 
his work (nine irolomes 4to) la chiefly valuable as a txeatiae 
on the progress of the civil constitution of the republic The 
first six volumes are, however, Incomparably superior to the 
three last, both in merit and interest. But, indeed, the au- 
thority of Sandi has been almost superseded by the publica- 
tion of the third work here cited. Its author, Count Daru, 
has enjoyed opportunities of consulting a far greater number 
of authentic documents than any preceding writer on Vene- 
tian history. He had not only ftree access to the secret 
archives of the extinguished republic, after their removal to 
Paris, but hie eflbrU seem to have been Indefatigable in col- 
lecting such farther materials as the great libraries of the 
continent could affi>rd. He has thus accumulated notices 
for his appendix on nearly four thousand manuscripts, above 
half of which he decUues that he has personally inspected, 
while for the account of the remainder he stands indebted 
to different librarians. But his best claims to praise may 
rest on the Judgment and ability with which he has used 
his resources ; and his work (eight volumes 8vo) is a beau- 
titU monument of the grandeur and ikU of the mighty 
republic. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FHOM the 00BONA.TI0N OF THE KMPEBOR OTHO THE 
GREAT, TO THE PEACE OF OOIf STANCE, A.D. 961-1183. 



PART I. 



Eelgns of Otho the Gnat, Otho II., and Otho III.— Conti- 
nued dis<nrdeis of the papacy— Rome under the consul 
Czescenttus— Probable state of the Lombard ciUes during 
theM three reigns— The crown of Lombardy disputed be- 
tween Ardoin marquis of Ivrea, and Henry II. king of 
Germany— Reign of the emperor Conrad II. in Italy— 
Cireumstanoes which Introduced the great struggle between 
the empire and the papacy fbr ecclesiastical inTestiturea— 
Reign of the emperor Henry ill.— Seandahms state of the 
papacy— Reformations— Reign of the emperor Henry lY. 
— Pontiflcate of Gregory VII. — Character of the fkmooa 
Countess Matilda— Contest between Henry and Gregory- 
Death of Gregory— The stru^le with Henry continued by 
his successors— Deposition and death of Henry IV.- Reign 
of the emperor Henry V.— Prosecution of the dispute for 
ecclesiastical investitures— Concordat of Worms— Termi- 
nation of the contest between the papacy and empire— In- 
dependenee of the Lombard cities— Their mutual animosi- 
ties and oppressions of each other— Death of the emperor 
Henry V.— Disputed succession to the empire— SUte of 
the papacy— Reigns of the emperors Lothaire and Conrad 
III.— Accession of Frederic Barbarossa to the imperial 
crown— His character and ambitious designs— Entrance 
of Frederic Into Italy— Wan between the emperor and the 
Milanese— Blockade and submission of Milan- Arbitrary 
conduct of Frederic— Revolt of the Mllaneso— Second 
blockade and destruction of Milan — Subsequent tyranny 
of Frederic over the cities of Lombardy— Resistance of 
the cities, and general league against Frederic— Rebuild- 
ing of Milan- Battle of Lagnano— Establishment of the 
independence of Lombardy— Peace of Constanee. 

DuBiNO a reign of twelve yean the emperor Otho 
the Great aouninistered the suvemment of Italy 
with vigour and prudence. The reputation of sig- 
nal victories which he had gained over the Hun- 
garians, the great power wmch he wielded as the 
common sovereign of (Sennany and Italy, and, 
more than all, the force of his personal character, 
ensured respect and obedience to his authority. 
His skilful policy cemented the dominion which he 
had acquired by the sword ; the cities of Lombardy 
were attached to his rule by the blessmgs of peace 
which the kingdom enjoyed under his firm and 
tranquil administration ; and the great Italian fiefs 
were dextrously weakened by his practice of sepa- 
rating districts from their jurisdiction under in- 
ferior marquises and rural counts. He was engaged 
in a long war with the Greeks in southern Italy, 
which terminated amicably by an alliance between 
the two imperial families; but his reUtions with 
the popedom fonn the most remarkable events in 
his reign, of which contemporary historians have 
left any traces. 

Though pope John XII. had invited Otho into 
Italy, he soon perceived that he had only prepared 
chains for himself by seeking the aid of so formid- 
able a champion. The year after the emperor's 
coronation he declared against him, and in favour 
of Berenger ; but Otho marched to Rome and put 
him to flight. A council was assembled under the 
imperial authority in that city to judge the pope, 



the disorders of whose life were equally notorious i 
and shameful ; he was deposed, and Leo VIII. 
was consecrated in his place. But a large &ction 
in Rome were partisans of the fiunily of Alberic, 
of which John XII. was the representative; the 
citizens in general were ill-dispoeed to obey the 
commands of a foreign sovereign, and Otho had no 
sooner retired from the city than his pope was ex- 
pelled. John returned to Rome, and died before 
tlie emperor could depose him again, and the 
Romans elected Benedict V. to succeed him. But 
when Otho, at the head of his army, restored Leo 
VIII. in triumph to the P>Pfl chair, Benedict 
threw himself at the feet of his competitor, con- 
fessed that he was an usurper, and was exiled to 
Germany. Otho had thus deposed two popes, and 
on the death of Leo his will conferred tne keys of 
St Peter on John XIII. But the Romans still 
struggled against the yoke, and the presence of the 
emperor was once more necessary to restore the 
pope of his choice to the seat from whence the fac- 
tious hatred, or independent spirit of the citizens, 
had driven him. Otho was then in Germany, but 
he crossed the Alps again ; punished this rebellion, 
as he doubtless considered it, with cruel severity, 
by the execution or exile of all the republican 
magistracy of Rome, and experienced no farther 
resistance from the inhabitants of that city during 
the few remaining years of his life, which he ter- 
minated near Magdeburgh, in Germany, (a.d. 973.) 
Otho the Great had associated his son, the se- 
cond of his name, with himself in the empire dur- 
ing his life ; but, after his decease, Otho II. was 
detained in Germany b^ a civil war, until the year 
9fi0, when he passed mto Italy. His reign was 
less glorious than that of his father, for he was 
unsuccessful in the war which he renewed with 
the Greeks in southern Italy, and he found no 
leisure to interfere in the affairs of the popedom. 
After his death, the long minority of his son, Otho 
III., whom he had left an in&nt, was spent amidst 
civil wars in Germanv; but the yoimg monarch 
had no sooner attained manhood, than he entered 
Italy, and asserted the imperial authority. Daring 
his whole infancy the disorders of the papacy had 
continually increased. Perhaps no period of the 
pontifical history is altogether stained with deeper 
crime, than that which is contemporary with the 
reigns of the three Othos. The atrocious and 
scandalous characters of several succeeding popes 
had inspured the citizens of Rome with contempt 
and hatred of their authority, and animated the 
democratic spirit of a turbulent populace. They 
had again established a republican government, 
under the consul Crescentius, even in the reign of 
the second Otho, and, during the minority of his 
son, the temporal sovereignty of the popes was 
annihilated. But when (Hho III. entered Italv, 
the posture of circumstances was reversed. He 
raised one of his relatives to the papal throne, by 
the title of Gregory Y. ; and the expulsion of this 
pontiff by Crescentius and the popular party, drew 
down the imperial vengeance. Otho besieged and 
took the city, and crushed all resistance in the 
people by the execution of their consul, whom he 
had treacherous] V inveigled into his hands by pix)- 
mises of safety, (a.d. 998.) Crescentius has some- 
times been represented as a factious demagogue, 
sometimes as a patriot hero; but the annals of Rome 
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At this period are so thieUy shrouded m darkness, 
that it is imposeihle to determine on the real 
merits of his character. The perfidious manner 
of his death, at least, reflects in&my on Otho, who 
did not Ions surviye him. He died m the flower of 
his age, and is said to have fallen by poison, which 
was administered to him by the injured widow of 
CreacentiuSb As he left no children, the imperial line 
of Saxony terminated in his person. (a.d. 1002.) 

The dearth of historical records, and the meagre 
character of the few chronicles of the times, have 
entirely veiled from later researches a far more 
interesting subject of inquiry than the internal 
condition of Rome at this epoch *. If we could 
clearly discern the state of the cities of Lombardy 
under the house of Saxony, a period of forty-one 
years, we should probably find them making rapid 
strides towards that republican freedom which 
they had certamly acquired at the end of the 
eleventh century. A philosophic historian has 
attributed to the first Otho the systematic design 
of elevating the Lombard cities, by charter, into 
free municinal communities, as a coimterpoise to 
the power of the feudal nobility, of whose obedience 
he might reasonably bo distrustful. But no evi- 
dence has been preserved of the &et, nor are there 
any archives of these cities extant of earlier date 
than the twelfth century; and it is therefore unsafe 
to follow a suppo6itk>n which nothing remains to 
substantiate. There were, however, causes in ac- 
tion, which, without resorting to hypothesis, may 
in a great measure account for uie subsiMiuent 
emancipation of the Lombard cities. We have 
referred to the erection of their walls against the 
Hungarian invasions, which preceded the reigns of 
the OthoB, and to the practice, which was undoubt- 
edly adopted by the first of those monarchs, of 
diminishmg the extent of the great fiefs. By the 
former circumstance the cities acquired the means 
of defence; by the Utter, the power of the feuda- 
tories was so much subdivided, that tlie count, or 
governor of a town, scarcely ruled beyond the pre- 
cincts of its walls, and remained amongst the citi- 
sens without rural vassals, and therefore with no 
more than a nominal authority over the numerous 
inhabitants. Veiy many too of the oppidan signo- 
ries were assigned to bishops, naturally less war- 
like than lay chieftains, and indebted in some mea- 
sure to the citizens themselves for their Section to 
their sees. With arms in their hands, the con- 
sciousness of their own strength and the weakness 
of their temporal and ecclesiastical lords, could 
not fail to inspi'o the citizens with ideas of inde- 
pendence. 'Ae three Othos passed twenty-five 
years out of Italy : their successors were less pow- 
erful, their reigns more disturbed, and the inter- 
vals of their absence from Lombardy yet longer 
and more frequent. A sovereignty so often inter- 
rupted could not be strongly exerted, and nothing 
remained to control the growth of municipal li- 
bertyt. 

• Gibbon hM mmilced the interoal history of Borne during 
the middle ages, as one of the most interesting saltfeets at 
human eontemplatioii. In this instanoe itwaa with the 
great historian as with the vulgar, "omne Ignotum pro 
magnifloo est* 

t Sismoudi, vol. 1. pp. 91-101, 151-166, S65-408; Muratori, 
A.D. 961-lOOS ; Hallsm, Middle Ages, voL L pp. S27-M0, 
337-341. 



The death of Otho III. without children, termi- 
nated the engagement by which Italy had bound 
herself to the emperors of the Saxon line. Her 
obedience was not equally due to every sovereign 
whom the princes of Germany might place on their 
throne ; and, therefore, while the hitter made 
choice of the duke of Bavaria for their king, by 
the title of Henry II., a diet of the lay and ecclesias- 
tical lords of Italy assembled at Pavia (a.d. 1002), 
and bestowed the crown of Lombardy upon Ardoin, 
marquis of Ivrea. But such was already the 
rivalry between Milan and Pavia, that it was suffi- 
cient for the election of Ardoin to have taken place 
in the hitter city, to disafflect the Milanese to his 
authority. Amolph, their archbishop, too, had 
been absent from the assembly at Pavia; and, sup- 
ported by his citizens, he protested against an elec- 
tion, to which, as first ecclesiastical prince of Italy, 
he had given no assent He convoked a new diet 
at Roncaglia, near Milan; and, in concert with 
many of the Italian nobles who were hostile to Ar- 
doin, elected Henry II. to the Lombard throne. (a.d. 
1004.) That monarch, entering Italy, and posses- 
sing himself of Pavia, was there crowned by the 
archbishop of Milan, and obliged Ardoin to retuw 
into his patrimonial fiefs. 

On the day of Henry's coronation, his German 
followers (aj>. 1004), in the drunken riot of the 
occasion, having insulted some of the citizens of 
Pavia, were driven out of the toWn : the king was 
besieged in his palace ; and his army, which was 
encamped under the walls, could only penetrate 
through the barricadoed streets to his succour, by 
setting fire to the houses. The superb capital of 
Lomlmrdy was reduced to ashes ; a frightful mas- 
sacre ensued ; and when the surviving inhabit- 
ants, on the retirement of their enemies, rebuilt 
the town, a fresh motive was added to that hatred 
of the German nation which a large proportion 
of the Italians entertained. But the mtrusion of 
these foreigners was scarcely felt during the sub- 
sequent reign of Henry. He passed little of his 
time in ItiQy. Ardoin still asserted his preten- 
sions; and the contest between the rivals was 
maintained rather by the mutual hostility of their 
adherents than by their personal exertions. After 
an interval, however, of ten years, Henry, in a se- 
cond expedition into Italy, received the imperial 
crown at Rome (a.d. 1014); and by the support 
which he gave to pope Benedict VIIl. checked the 
republican spirit of the citizens, whom we find now 
governed by a son of Cresceutius, with the title of 
patrician. The emperor appears to have encoun- 
tered no opposition on his march from Ardoin, 
who shortly afterwards resigned the pomp of roy- 
alty (ld. 1015), and retii^ into a monastery, 
thinking, that between the busmess and the close 
of life some space should intervene. 

On the death of Henry (a.d. 1024), the Italians 
were asain inclined to free themselves from their 
connexion with Grermany. But neither Robert, 
king of France, nor the duke of Guienne, tq both 
of whom they offered the crown of Lombardy, 
were disposed to involve themselves In the pursuit 
of a disputed honour : and Eribert, archbishop of 
Milan, who had conducted these intrigues, and 
other Lombard brds, made a merit of necessity, 
and, repairbg to Conrad II., (the Salic) duke of 
Franconia, the successor of Henry on the German 
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throDe^ tendered him the sovereignty of Italy, 
which he was ready to chum as a dependency 
upon his crown. Neither Conrad nor his snoees- 
aors were ever reguhurly elected to reign over Italy, 
but we may date from this era that subjection of 
the kingdom to the Germanic electoral body, which 
became an tmquestioned right 

The reign of Conrad II. is remarkable only in 
Italian history for the dvil wan which broke out 
between the vavassores and their feudal superiors, 
and between the former again and their lower vas- 
sals ; and for the ineffectual efforts of the emperor 
to restore tranquillity by a famous edict whidi re- 
gulated the feudal law of Italy. In one of these 
internal struggles (a.d. 1036), the vavassores who 
held of the archbishop of Milan, rose in arms 
against his oppression : the citizens supported 
their prelate ; the war was carried on even in 
the streets of the city ; and the nobility were, at 
length, expelled from its walls. These and similar 
contests throughout Lombardy continued without 
intermission. The emperor, opposing himself to 
the ecclesiastical lords and their cities, vainly strove 
to put a period to the struggles by his arms ; and 
it was not until just before his death that a pacifi- 
cation was effected. The vavassores were compelled 
to abrogate the most obnoxious of their feudal pri- 
vileges in favour both of their military vasaals and 
their serfs ; and they began, from this period, to 
feel the necessity of putting themselves under the 
protection, and to share the citizenship, of the great 
towns in Uieir vicinity *. 

We have now arrived at the real commence- 
ment of that memorable period which is distin- 
guished by the struggle between the empire and 
3ie papacy, for ecclesiastical investitures ; a strug- 
gle which, during the reigns of the two emperors 
of the house of Franconia who succeeded Oonrad 
the Salic and his son Henry III., engrosses the 
history of Italy, and which terminated, as the 
course of subsequent events most clearly proved, 
in roversing the possession of power, and in reduc- 
ing the emperors to a humiliating bondage to papal 
tyranny. During the reign, indeed, of Henry III. 
who, on the death of his &tber Conrad, was recog- 
nized as king of Germany and Italy, the struggle 
neither began nor could be foreseen; but it was 
certainly prepared by the reforms which he effected 
in the state of the papacy. It was some years be- 
foro he had leisuro to take possession of the crowns 
of Lombardy and the empire; but when he, at 
length, entered Italy, he found the holy see in 
shameful disorder. (1.0. 1046.) Three popes, all 
of whom had purohased their elections by infamous 
simony, claimed,at once, the obedience of thechuroh, 
and divided the possession of the city. The empe- 
ror, with the support of his army, obliged the citi- 
zens to ronounoe the right of election which they 
had so scandalously abused ; procured the depo- 
sition of the three rival pontiffs by the decision of 
a council, and filled the chair of St. Peter by his 
own presentation. The new pope, Clement II., 
oonoeded to him, for the future, an explicit right 
of nomination, as the only means of raising the 
churoh from the abyss of depravity into which she 
had £Ekllen ; and Henry, piously acting against the 
dictates of a selfish policy, in the sequel appointed 

• Sismondi, voL L pp. 101-115 ; Muiatori, a.d. 1002-1039. 



three successors to Clement, of characters to reform 
the manners of the clergy, and to purify the morals 
of the holy see. The consequences of these mea- 
sures were not experienced by Henry himself; but 
on his death, and during the minority of his son 
Henry IV., they soon became visible. 

The last of the popes appointed by Henry III., 
had been recommended to him by we monk Hil- 
debrand, by hx the most conspicuous personage of 
the eleventh century. This extraordinary man was 
distinguished by dauntless courage, immeasoraUe 
ambition, and stem unconquerable energies. In 
the hardening solitude of the cloister, he hi^ ntteriy 
estranged himself from all the kindly affections oi 
our nature, and discarded from his heart every 
feeling of humanity or conscience, which has com- 
monly power to turn men aside from the relentleas 
execution of iniquitous projects. Unshackled by 
personal ties, and standing aloof from the ordinary 
relations of life, his ambition assumed the colouring 
of pious duty to the church, and his exertions the 
merit of resolutely upholding ecclesiastical rights. 
He found the papacy subjected to the imperial 
authority; he determined to elevate it above all 
temporal power; and he succeeded. The subse- 
quent grandeur of the popedom is plainly attribut- 
able to the views which he opened and the purpose 
which he developed. The impulse given by his 
character to ecclesiasticai pretensions continued 
after his death, and was prolonged until it had es- I 
tablished the absolute supremacy of the popes over 
all the temporal monarehs of Europe. Even be- 
fore the death of Henry III., Hildebrand, who on- 
gmally filled an inferior office in the Roman church, 
had, by his singuhir qualities, acquired a paramount 
influence in ecclesiastical affairs. By his loftj 
views of aggrandisement for the church, he excited 
the enthusiastic hopes of the Italian clergy ; he 
gained an unbounded ascendancy over their minds; 
and he was regarded as their chosen leader, and 
the hope of their common cause. We are not told 
how he acquired an almost equal sway over the 
senate and people of Rome, but it is certain that, 
upon one occasion, they empowered him singly to 
nominate a pope on their part. For twenty years 
before his own elevation to the tiara, Hildebrand, 
the ruling spirit of the papaT councils, the tutor and 
director of the pontiffs, was regarded as something 
greater than the popes themselves. And it misht 
surprise us that he did not sooner place himseli in 
their chair, if it were not natural to suppose, that 
the clear judgment which regulated his ambition, 
equally taught him the fitting moments for its self- 
denial and indul^nce. 

The reformation of the clergy was wisely seen 
by Hildebrand to be necessarily the first step 
towards the meditated superiority of the spiritoal 
order. He felt that the respect of a superstitions 
age, the best foundation for this superiority, would 
be most readily secured to the priesthood!, by the 
reputation of austerity. By the act of the popes, 
he, notwithstanding much opposition, rigorously 
enforeed upon the secular clergy the cehbaey en- 
joined by the canons of the Romish chureh. but 
which hitherto had been little regarded. (▲.!>. lOJVS.) 
By thus cutting off the ecclesiastical body from 
the affections of domestic life, he not enly acquired 
for them the veneration of the ignorant laity, who 
in those times had a strange respect for monastic 
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▼irtues, bat rendered them independent of all other 
feelings than devotion to the common interests of 
the church. The next and bolder measure of Hil- 
debrand, was directed against the simoniacal pur- 
chase of ecclesiastical benefices, which certainly 
had reached a disgraceful height The practice 
was denounced as infamous, and forbidden on pain 
of excommunication. 

The passage was easy firom the decree which 
forbade the porchase of a church benefice from a 
lay lord, to that which extended the same prohibi- 
tion to the acceptance of investiture, upon any 
terms, from the hands of the laity. (a.d. 1050.) 
Both the inferior clergy and the bishops, had ori- 
ginally, in the early ages of the churah, been 
elected by the people of their respective parishes 
and sees. But, when monarchs and great feudal 
lords piously bestowed endowments of land on the 
church, they naturally reserved to themselves and 
their successors tiie right of presentation to the 
ecclesiastical benefices which they created. As 
these nants seemed to partake ov the nature of 
fiefs, £ey required simihtf formalitiee — ^investiture 
by the lord, and an oath of fealty by the tenant. 
The church had fairly forfeited part of her inde- 
pendence in return for ample endowments and 
temporal power: nor could any claim be more rea- 
sonable, than that the investiture of spiritual as 
well as lay ^eh should be received from the feudal 
superior. The worth of a benefice was estimated 
by the rapacious churchman according to the value 
of its temporalities ; and the patron in whose gift 
these were placed became the real elector. The 
right of nomination thus passing from the people, 
devolved, in effect, upon monarchs and feudal lords, 
who exereised the prerogative for more than two 
centuries without opposition or scandal ; and in- 
vested the new bishops with the ring and crozier, 
as visible symbols suited to the spirit of feudal in- 
stitutions. The abolition of this practice of lay in- 
vestiture was an essential part of the scheme which 
HUdebrand had formed for emancipating the spi- 
ritual, and subjugating the temporal powers. Tne 
notorious bribei^ which was frequent in lay pre- 
sentations, afforded him a pUusible reason for abo- 
lishing them ; and under nis influence, the papal 
denunciations were thundered against their con- 
tinoance. 

The edict aoainst lay investitures was not imme- 
diately applied to the election of the popes them- 
selves; but Hildebrand obtained (a..d. 1060) a cele- 
brated decree of pope Nicholas II., which was in- 
tended as a preparation for this extension of the 
principle. By this remarkable instrument, the form 
of papal elections was establiBhed much on the 
foundation which has continued to this day. The 
choice of the supreme pontiff was vested in the 
«^rdinalfl, with the subsequent concuirence of the 
laity of Rome ; and the new pope was finally to be 
presented for confirmation to the emperor. Not 
only were the citizens of Rome thus excluded 
thenceforward from their effectual participation in 
papal elections, but the emperors were deprived of 
their ancient legal prerogative of nomination to the 
holy see, to receive in exchange an empty and pre- 
carious right of approval. 

The long minority of Henry lY. had been judi- 
ciously chosen for this series of papal encroach- 
ments. But the moment was at length arrived at 



which the relative strength of the empire and the 
papacy was to be put to the trial. Henry IV. 
reached his manhood ; and, precisely at the same 
period, Hildebrand entered the lists aeainst him as 
the recognised head of the church, whose councils 
he had long directed. On the death of pope Alex- 
ander II., against whom the German court and 
their party in Italy had vainly set up an anti-pope, 
Honorius II., Hildebrand was elected to the vacant 
chair of St. Peter, by the titie of Gregory VII. 
(a.d. 1073.) Henrv was too proud and too valiant 
to submit to the disgraceful yoke which Gregory 
had prepared for the imperial authority ; but his 
character singularly disqualified him for the en- 
counter with an adversary at once so cool, so wily, 
and so resolute. The temper of the young monarch 
was generous and noble, but his education had 
been faulty; he surrendered himself with littie re- 
straint to the impetuosity and excess of youthful 
passions, and disgusted his Grerman subjects by ar- 
bitrary and despotic conduct. Gregory tampered 
with their disaflection, and craftily used the advan- 
tage which the disorders of Germany afforded to 
his views. But his strength might have been un- 
equal to an open contention with the empire, if he 
had not been supported by the fanatical supersti- 
tion and heroic courage of a woman. Matilda, 
countess of Tuscany, haid just at this epoch united 
in her person the inheritance of thal^ and other 
great fiefe and provinces, which had accrued by 
marriages to her house. Her vast possessions 
gave her extraordinary power at this juncture, 
and she blindly and zeiUously devoted its exclusive 
exercise to the service of the church. Joining the 
excessive weakness and trembling ereduli^ of fe- 
male superstition to a masculine energy of charac- 
ter in other respects, she was a fitting associate 
or instrument for Gregory. Her fanaticism or 
ambition was as great and as exclusive as his own, 
but it differed from his ruling passion in this, that 
her devotion was to a cause which could yield her 
no temporal return, his to a throne which he had 
only laboured to plant on high, that he might seat 
himself on it above the powers of the worid. Wed- 
ding herself to the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
rights, Matilda had no place in her heart for softer 
feelings ; she separated from two husbands succes- 
sively, because they did not share her absurd at- 
tachment to the papacy; she adhered, with un- 
shaken fortitude, through all vicissitudes to Gregory 
and his successors; and finally, she bequeathed, at 
her death, all the possessions <k which she was en- 
titied to dispose, to the holy see for the supposed 
salvation of her soul. (a.d. 1 1 15.) 

Fortified by the allegiance and resources of this 
religious amazon, Gregory began by exeommuni^ 
eating some of 'ResxrpB ministers on pretence of 
simony, and remonstrated with the emperor be- 
cause they were not immediately dismissed. He 
next renewed the papal edicts against Uy investi- 
tures, and finally, as the otmsummation of inso- 
lence, cited Henxy himself to appear at Rome, and 
vindicate himself from the chaij^ of his rebellious 
subjects. Such insults filled the inexperienced 
and passionate monarch with violent indignation. 
He assembled a number of his prelates and other 
vassals at Worms, and procured a sentence that 
Gregory should no lonser be recognised as legiti- 
mate pope. (a.d. 1076.) But the time was past 
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for such 8tron)( and decisive measures, and the 
relations of power between the empire and papacy 
were now reversed. Gregory solemnly excommu- 
nicated Henry, and in tarn released his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance. Disaffection and 
superstition combined against the emperor; the 
German prelates fled from his side at the sound of 
the excommunication ; he was deserted as a person 
tainted with some horrible infection, and his mal- 
content subjects transferred their obedience to the 
duke of Swabia. In this reverse of fortune the 
courage of Henry forsook hipi, and he had recourse 
to the miserable and ignominious expedient of sub- 
mitting to the pope, and crossing the Alps in the 
depth of winter to solicit absolution, (a.d. 1077-) 
Bare-footed, and clothed only in a woollen shirt, he 
abjectly stationed himself in the outer court of the 
caatle of Canossa, near Reggio, where Gregory 
then resided with the countess Matilda, and re- 
mamed for three whole days thus exposed to the 
severity of the season, before he could obtain ad- 
mission into the presence of the pope, and receive 
absolution at his hands. But this base humiliation, 
instead of conciliating his enemies, only procured 
for him universal contempt. His friends were in- 
dignant at his abjectness, the pope was not the lees 
resolved on his ruin, and Henry was roused by the 
conflicting dangers of his position to a more manly 
spirit. lie brdce off his treaty with Gregory, and 
resolved to fall, if to fall was inevitable, as the 
defender, not the betrayer, of the imperial rights. 
Fortune smiled upon his recovered intrepidity. 
The insolence of the pope excited indignation both 
in Germany and in Italy ; in the former country 
the duke of Swabia was defeated and slain, in the 
latter the troops of Matilda were routed by the 
imperialists, and the emperor received his crown 
at Rome from the anti-pope Guibert, whom he had 
raised to the papal throne, (a-d. 1084.) Gregory, 
in misfortune and flight, still supported himself by 
the undirinking pride of his nature ; he was com- 
pelled to seek a refuge among the Normans of 
Naples, and he died in exile ; but he repeated with 
his last breath the excommunications which he 
had hurled against Henry, the anti-pope, and their 
common adherents *. (a.d. 108A.) 

The death of so formidable and inveterate an 
antagonist produced little respite for Henry in his 
struggle with the church. The successors of Gre- 
gory, Urban II., and Paschal II., prosecuted his 
views, and as strenuously supported the great con- 
test for ecclesiastical independence. They raised 
enemies to Henry in the bosom of his family, sup- 
ported his sons in unnatural rebellions, and drew 
upon him the fanatical hostility of the leaders of 
the first crusade on their passage through Italy. 
For twenty years the unhappy emperor was per- 
secuted by tne unrelenting hatred of the pontiflfo, 
wearied with incessant hostilities, and loaded with 
anguish by the infamous revolt of his children. He 
was at length treacherously deposed by the parri- 
cidal hands of his second sou, Henry, and died in 

• " Gregory VII.," tays Jortin, " had all the marks of 
Antiehrist upon him, and lils religion was nothing more than 
grimaoe. He wrote a very complaisant letter to a Mahome- 
tan prince, in which he says to him, ' You and we adore one 
and the same God, though in a different manner. I wish 
you everlasting happiness in Abraham's boeom.' Good." 
(Eemaiks on Bcoleaiastical History, vol. iii. p. 129.) 



old age and misery, broken-hearted and destitute. 
(a.d. 1106.) 

Both pope Paschal II., who had remorseleasly 
instigated Henry Y. to criminal violence towards 
his Stther, and the young emperor himself, who 
had unnaturally upheld the cause of the church 
sgainst his parent, reaped the just fruits of their 
iniquity. Paschal was betrayed and imprisoned 
by the prince who had been his guilty oontederate; 
and Heniy, on his part, was long troubled and 
finally humiliated by the ecclesiastical power for 
whose alliance he had violated every filial duty. 
For above fifteen years of his reign he was arrayed 
in open opposition to the church in the sitruggle 
for the right of ecclesiastical investiture ; and soc- 
cessive popes still maintained against him a stre- 
nuous opposition to this prerogative. As he was 
stronger in the support of his German vassals than 
his father had been, the pontiffs were nerer able 
to proceed to similar extremities with him, and a 
long and injurious contest was iwotracted without 
any decisive success. At length, in the pontificate 
of Calixtus II., both parties had become ntteriy 
exhausted and weary of this ruinous struggle, and 
a treaty was concluded at Worms, which set at 
rest the question of ecclesiastical investitiire. 
(A.D. 1122.) The compromise which effected a 
pacification was so simple an expedient, that it 
might at first sight astonish us that it was not 
sooner adopted, since it appeared at the time 
equally to satisfy both the opponents. The em- 
peror resigned the spiritual, the pope his claim to 
the temporal prerogative of investitures. The for- 
mer recognised the liberty of episcopal elections, 
and renounced all pretence of investing btshope 
with the ring and crozier ; the latter agreed that 
elections should always be made in presence of the 
emperor or his officers, and that die new bishop 
should then receive the temporalities of his see 
from the feudal sovereign by the type of the sceptre. 
The compact wore the appearance of equity ; but 
it was only the exhaustion of long and destructive 
wars which had reduced the partizans either of the 
church or the empire to a reasonable moderation. 
Yet we may rather make allowances for the tena- 
city with which the emperors clung to the rights 
of centuries, than for the fierce and unholy ambi- 
tion which actuated the pontiffs to the support of 
novel and intolerable pretensions; and the em- 
perors might with justice fear to make any con- 
cessions to such audacious and overbearing anta- 
gonists. Even while the success seoned, in the 
issue of the contest, to be equally balanced, the 
emperors had lost a valuable part of their fomier 
prerogative, the popes had acquired a degree of 
power conesponding to that of which they had 
deprived the empire, and the progress of sulwe- 
quent events proved that the victory had remained 
with the church *. 

Before the close of the great contest abont eccle- 
siastical investitures, the towns of northern Italy 
had silently perfected the formation of their free 
constitutions, and Lombardy contained almost as 
many republics as there were cities within its 

• Sismondi, vol. I. pp. 168-210 ; Hallam, vol. ii. chapter on 
Eoclesiastieal Power, pp. 149-268 ; and the EccleaiaaUcal 
History of the candid and rational Mosheim, cent, ll, 
partii. 
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limits. Debarred from all acquaintance with the 
prop^eaa of these states towards independence 
durmg the long wars between the empire and 
papacy, we must be contented to describe their poli- 
tical condition as it existed in the first part of the 
twelfth century. At that period the new republics 
had succeeded in overpowering nearly the whole 
of the rural nobility in their yicinity; and it is 
asserted by a contemporary chronicler, that before 
the middle of the century there was scarcely any 
feudal nobleman to be found who had not sub- 
mitted to some city. It was the object of the civic 
conunnniUes at once to break the independence 
and to conciliate the affection of the nobles, and it 
was, therefore, an invariable provbion in the trea- 
ties whidi admitted them to the rights of citizen- 
ship, that they should reside for some months in 
the year within the walls which contained the 
strengtii of the republic. Thus deprived of the 
authority^ which they had enjoyed in their castles^ 
the nobility gave a new direction to their ambition, 
and aspired to the highest offices in the govern- 
ment to which they were attached. The respect 
which the prejudices of mankind have ever con- 
ceded to high birth and fortune, obtained for the 
nobles tlie object which they coveted, and in all 
the Lombard republics the principal dignities of 
the magistracy were long entrusted to the superior 
families. It may, however, be presumed, that the 
haughty spirit of the feudal aristocracy could with 
difficulty endure the assumption of equalitv in a 
class of men upon whose condition they had been 
habituated to look with contempt ; while on the 
other hand, the burghers, in the insolence of rising 
importance, were not likely to use their success with 
moderation, still lees to brook any outrage of the 
rights of a free democracy. On one occasion in 
particular (a.d. 1041), at Milan, a casual insult, 
offered in the streets by one of the nobles to a 
plebeian, was the cause of a furious commotion, in 
which the fortified residences of the nobles within 
the walls were demolished in one day by the citi- 
zens, and their order a second time expelled from 
the city. But the inhabitants depended for food 
upon the surrounding oounti^, which the banished 
nobles held with their retainers. The nobles on 
their part had already found themselves too weak 
to support a contest with the citizens, and both 
factions were prudent enough to discover, that 
their common mterestB were identified with the 
safety of the state. (a.d. 1044.) A pacification 
was effected, and (he nobles resumed their abode 
in the city, and their share in its government 

The supreme administration of affairs in the 
Lombard republics, both in peace and in war» was 
entrusted to consuls, of whom there were usually 
two, though in some instances more. At once the 
judges and generals of the state, they were elected 
annually by the votes of the citizens, and it was 
their business to convoke the general assemblies of 
the republic upon extraordinary occasbns. But as 
these bodies were too numerous for the convenient 
dispatch of current affairs, two councils were 
chosen by the people to assist and control their 
magistrates. The smaller and more select of these, 
that of the credenza or secrecy, reguUted financial 
concerns, guided the external relations of the re- 
public, and watched over the conduct of the con- 
suls ; the other, the senate or great council, per- 



manently represented the sovereign people. Every 
law or measure of national importance necessarily 
received the approval of the council of credenza 
and of the senate, before it could be submitted to 
the general assembly of the people, which, at the 
sound of the great bell of the city, met in some 
public place to ratify or annul the proposition. 

The military system of the republics was assimi- 
lated to the forms of thdr civil government The 
consuls commanded the levies, and the people 
chose their own officers of inferior rank. The 
cities of Lombardy were divided, usually accord- 
ing to their uumbeor of gates, into several quarters; 
each of these had its standard, and gonfalonier or 
ensign bearer, under whose direction the inhabit- 
ants, whenever an enemy threatened, rushed in 
arms to Uieir proper gate and to the neighbouring 
ramparts, with tiie defence of which uiey were 
specially charged. Every citizen was boui^d to 
serve the state, the artisans on foot, the gentlemen 
on horseback. The former were arrayed in bands 
of infantry according to the quarter which they 
inhabited ; the latter were enrolled into troops of 
cavalry, of which each city boasted one or more. 
Of the infantry, chosen portions in every quarter 
were armed, lightly with the cross-bow, heavily, 
with the iron helmet, the lance, and the buckler ; 
but the mass of the citizens had no other trust 
than their swords. The mounted nobles, armed 
cap-«-pie, fought with the lance and in hauberks^ 
or coats of twisted mail *. 

But a singular invention marked at once the 
rudeness and the wisdom of the tactics which re- 
gulated the free militia of Lombardy. This was 
ue carroccio, or great standard car of the state ; 
it is said to have been first used by EIrifoert, arch- 
bishop of Milan, in the war of 1036, in which the 
citizens supported him against the rural nobility, 
and it soon came to be introduced into the array of 
all the republics. It was a car upon four wheels, 
painted red, and so heavy that it was drawn by 
four pairs of oxen, with splendid trappings of 
scarlet In the centre, raised upon a mast, which 
was crowned by a golden orb, floated the banner of 
the republic, and l^neath it, the Saviour extended 
on the cross appeared to pour benediction on the 
surrounding host Two pUtforms occupied the 
car in front and behind the mast, the first filled 
with a few of the most valiant soldiers of the army, 
the chosen guard of the standard, the latter with a 
band of martial music. Feelings of religion and of 
military glory were strangely associated with the 
caiToccia It was an imitation of the Jewish ark 
of the covenant, and it was from its platform that 
a chaplain administered the holy offices of Christi- 
anity to the army. It thus became sacred in the 
eyes of the citizens, and to suffer it to fall into the 
hands of an enemy entailed intolerable disgrace. 
The thickest of the battle ever encircled the car- 
roccio; it guided the advance, the duty of its 
defence gave order and a rallying point in retreat, 
and it was in every situation calctUated to remedy 

* If the reader be earions for more Information on thb 
•ulject <rf Italian armoor, I can confldently refer him to the 
potthumoiu work of Muratorl, called " Disaertaaioni sopra le 
AnticUto ItaUene," 8 vols. fol. Without the guidance of 
Muiatori, I should peipetoally stumble in my Italian 
Journey. 
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the abeenee of diacipUiie and the nnakilfuhieeB of 
mtlita37 moTement which belonged to that age.^ It 
afforded a common centre, a principle of weight 
and depth and solidity, to the mitrained mfantry of 
the citizens, and enabled them to resist without 
difficulty the impetuous charges of the feudal chi- 
valry. In this reelect the carroceio was a most 
sagacious expedient, and completely answered the 
purpose of its inventor, in rendering the cavalnr 
of the feudal nobles powerless against the thick 
msimm of the burghers ; and if the movements of 
the car were incompatible with celerity of opera- 
tions, this defect could be little appreciated where 
to move without confusion at all had been previ- 
ously unknown. To march straightforward towards 
an enemy, and to fight, were the only tactics ; the 
ranged battle, or the predatory incursion to csrry 
off the harvests of a foe, the only business of a 
campaign. 

The confidence which the Lombard citizens ac- 
quired in the field, was wrought to a tone of in- 
solent defiance fh>m the security which they 
enjoyed within the waUs of their towns. Until 
after the invention of gunpowder, the means of 
defence for fortified places were greatly superior 
to those of attack. The moveable towers, pent- 
houses, battering rams, and machines for throwing 
stones and darts, usual in ancient sieges, continued 
with little change to form the only resources of the 
middle ages in the asssult of fortresses ; and these 
cumbrous engines of offence were advantageously op- 
posed by the thick and lofty walls, fianked by towers, 
and fronted by a broad and deep moat, which com- 
posed the defences of cities. Within these strong 
bulwarks and impassable trenches, and in the 
midst of well peopled streets, the industrious citi- 
zens of Lombudy dwelt secure from the licence of 
freebooters, and the oppression of feudal tyrants. 
Their crafts became respectable and even honour- 
able; they grew wealthy and numerous; and many 
of their cities attained a larger population than the 
capitals of any of the European kingdoms of the 
Age. 

Pavia and Mihm had lona; been the greatest 
among these cities, and with the increase of riches 
and power their early rivalry darkened into inve- 
terate hatred. Pavia, seated at the confluence 
of the Tesino and the Po, seemed to hold the keys 
of the Lombard waters, and her barks, laden with 
the produce of the fruitful plains through which 
these riven flow, descended into the Adriatic, and 
exchanged their raw freights for the manufactures 
and the merchandize of Venice. The popuUUon 
and riches of Pavia swelled the pride which she 
inherited as the ancient capital of the Lombard 
kings, and the site of their palaces; but in numeri- 
cal strength and in real importance, she was still 
second to Milan. That city had, perhaps, pre- 
served a large population from the times of the 
Roman empire : the suirounding country is luxuri- 
antly fertile ; the climate is pure and healthful ; 
but these advantages were equally enjoyed by 
other Lombard cities, and it must have been from 
some unexplained cause that Milan outstripped 
them all in the number and riches, the warlike 
spirit, and the profitable industry of her inhabit- 
ants. The city of Cremona was next in consequence 
to these two great rival capitals, and Lodi, Crema, 
Como, Tortona, Brescia, Novara, Bergamo, and 



farther off, Modena, Parma, Verona, Reggio, Pb- 
centia, Ferrara, and Bologna, were among the 
considerable cities which were invigorated by the 
genius of freedom. 

But, unhappily, the conduct pursued by these 
republics in l^eir external relations was not always 
of a character to merit that interest in their fate 
which the spirit that breathed through their fr^e 
institutions is so powerfully caleulatra to excite. 
With that restless desire of tyrannizing over 
weaker neighbours from which a democracy is 
seldom exempt, they played over again, as has 
been truly observed, the tragedy of ancient Crreece, 
with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, un- 
just ambition, and atrocious retaliation, thousfa 
with less consummate actors upon the scene. The 
MiUnese, who were, at no very distant period, 
themselves to taste of the dregs of misery, were 
unrelenting oppressors of the smaller republics, at 
the opening of the twelfth century. (a.d. IIIL) 
After a war of four years, they took the city of Lodi 
by assault, razed it to the ground, and dbtributing 
the surviving inhabitants into six open villages, 
exercised over them a galling and cruel tyranny. 
Seven years afterwards they commenced a more 
difficult war with the little city of Como, the siege 
of which, repeated during ten successive summers, 
terminated, after an heroic resistance on the part 
of the inhabitants, in their subjection, though on 
lenient terms, to the conquering republic. (▲.D.l 128.) 
But thouffh Milan was odiously pre-eminent in her 
career <n tyranny, others of the more powerful 
republics were not free from the same reproach. 
Cremona, in the last year of the eleventh century, 
attacked and subjugated the city of Crema; and 
Pavia, some years later, was successful in the 
work of oppression against Tortona. These and 
other tyrannical enterprises had filled all Lom- 
bardy with various animosities and implacable 
hatreds. At the period when the emperor Henry V. 
(a.d. 1126) closed his life, shortly after the peace 
of Worms, most of the Lombard cities were 
leagued with Milan in the war against the inde- 
pendence of Como ; but in the year following the 
surrender of that town, the attempt of Crema to 
throw off the Cremonese yoke had separated Lom- 
bardy into two great factions, or loigues, of nearly 
equal forces. (a.d. 1129.) Milan, into whose anus 
Crema had thrown herself, extended protection to 
that little state, and was supported by several re- 
publics; while Pavia, Placentia, Novara, and Brescia 
were arrayed on the other side as the allies of Cre- 
mona*. 

The local causes of contention between these 
well-balanced powers were swallowed up, in the 
disputes which arose for the succession to the em- 
pire, on the death of Henry V., who left no children 
to inherit his dignity. Grermany was divided be- 
tween the rival pretensions of the houses of Saxony 
and Swabia. Lothaire, duke of Saxony, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the German diet (a.d. 1 125) ; 
but the two brothers of the house of Swabia, ne- 
phews of Henry V., opposed their claims to his 
elevation; and one of them, Conrad, duke of Fran- 
oonia, assuming the royal title (1.0. 1128), passed 

• Moratori Annali, a.d. 1100-1129 ; and Anllq. Ital. Dis- 
sert. 45 and 46 ; HaDam. toL 1. pp. S4S-M5, fte.; Sismondi, 
vol. L pp. 866-408; and vol. iL pp. 1-20. 
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into Italy, and with the rapport of the Mikneee, 
received tiie crown of Lomburdy in their city. But 
his power was unequal to his ambition ; and when 
Lothaire entered Italy in his turn (jiji, 1138), with 
8o feeble an army that he excited the ridicule of 
the Italians, Connd was obliged to retire into Ger- 
many with humiliation, before even his scanty array. 
Lothaire received the imperial crown at Rome from 
Honorius II., by whom he was supported; but, con> 
trary to the established custom, his coronation took 
place in the church of St John, in the Lateran, for 
an anti-pope ruled in the Vatican; and the new em- 
peror, after the ceremony, hastily abandoned Rome 
and Italy. 

There is no circamstanoe more striking in the 
history of the popedom, than the alternations of 
weakness and strength which its annals exhibit. 
When dreumstanees favoured the pretensions of 
papal aiTogance, or when the tiara graced the 
brows of a roaster spirit, we are certain to find 
new assumptions of authority, and firesh advances 
successfully established towards ecclesiastical do- 
minion over the universe : when schbms disturbed 
the church, or men of weak character filled the 
chair of St Peter, we are astonished at the decline 
of pontifical rule. But these powerless intervals 
were moments of slumber, not o{ decay ; and when 
the talents of the reigning pope or the promss of 
events admitted the developement of papal ambi- 
tion, we invariably discover, that the energies of 
the church have merely been dormant, and that 
they have not retrograded from the highest point 
that they had formeriy gained. On the death of 
Paschal II., who, with Us predecessor, had emu- 
lated the pride and prosecuted the views of Gre- 
gory VII., the hostile influence of two powerful 
Roman fiunilies in the conclave of cardinab pro- 
duced double elections, and along and scandalous 
schism in the papacy. The citizens of Rome 
availed themselves of the disorders of the times, 
to re-establish their republican independence and 
their importance, which the vigorous reign of Gre- 
gory and his successors had formerly destroyed. 
In their opposition to the popes they were insti- 
gated by the exhortations of a republican monk, 
Arnold of Bresda, who, with a singular spirit for 
one of his order, devoted his remarkable eloquence, 
and the weight of irreproachable morals and or- 
thodox fait^ to expose the vices of the clergy. 
Whatever were his motives, he satisfied the con- 
viction of bis hearers when he inveighed against 
the dangerous consequences of the union of tempo- 
ral and ecclesiastical power in the popedom. The 
Roman republic was restored under his direction ; 
the popes were compelled to recognize its autho- 
rity ; and Arnold of Brescia, after suffering perse- 
cution and exile, became the real master of Rome. 
(a.d. 1145.) 

After the first expedition of the emperor Lo- 
thaire into Italy, several years eUpsed before he 
again crossed the Alps. In this interval, lus rival, 
Conrad, though he had received the crown of Lom- 
hardy, submitted to his authority (ik..D. 1136) ; and 
Lothaire at length descended into Italy again, with 
a more respectable force than had formerly accom- 
panied him. His presence had a momentuv influ- 
ence upon the affairs of the church and of Maples, 
but scarcely any upon the general aspect of Italy, 
lie died, after a short and glorious campaign, on 



his return to Germany; and was succeeded, in the 
following year (a.d. ]137)> by Conrad III., the 
same pnnce who had formerly contended with him 
for the imperial crown ; and whose reion of four- 
teen years is alto^ther unconnected with Italian 
history, since, dunng the whole of the period, he 
neither appeared in the kingdom nor exercised the 
slightest mfluence over its affairs. He left an in- 
fant son ; but the German diet, settuiff aside the 
claims of the muior by the advice of the dymg 
emperor himself, elected for his sucoeasor his ne- 
phew, Frederic Barbaroesa, duke of Swabia, then 
in the flower of his age, and the most powerful 
prince of Germany. (a.d. 1162.^ Equally allied 
to the two princely families wnose rivalry had 
k>ng distracted Germany, Frederic concentrated 
in his person the conflicting affections and inte- 
rests of their factions, and wielded the whole feudal 
strength of the kingdom. His elevation to the 
throne of Germany introduced a new era of splen- 
dour and power for the imperial dignitv ; but it 
also opens the most glorious and intereetmg epodi 
in the chequered story of Italian mdependence. 

In Frederic Barbaroesa the Italians were des- 
tined to find a very different sovereign from their 
last emperors, who had rarely appeared in italy, 
and with forces quite inadequate to the mainte- 
nance of their authority. The talents of Frederic 
were of the highest Older, and he was active, en- 
terprismg, and valiant ; but these favourable qua- 
litiee were disgraced by a severe and arbitrary 
temper, a systematic inflexible cruelty, and a 
haughty conceit that his imperial rights entitled 
him, as the successor of Augustus, to the despotic 
dominion of the earth. The conqueror and the 
tyrant have never wanted their apologists among 
men who are dazzled by the vanity of warlike re- 
nown, and awed by the contemplation of stupen- 
dous power; but to the calm eye of philosophy, 
the character of Frederic Barbaroesa, as of all who, 
like him, have harassed nations and outraged hu- 
manity, will appear only as a fltting obiect*for the 
unmingled detestation of mankind. Uovetous of 
power, greedy of military glory, and enjoying the 
undivided obedience of numerous and warlike no- 
bles, Frederic looked upon Italy as a £ur field for 
his grasping ambition and formidable array. Im- 
mediately after his accession, he summoned all the 
vassals of the German crown to be in readiness, 
within two years, to attend him on an expedition 
into Italy ; and he concluded an alliance with pope 
Eugene II., who promised to pUoe the impenal 
crown on his head, and whom in return he under- 
took to deliver from the thraldom of the Roman 
republic. 

But it was towards the free communities of 
Lombardy that the impatience and resentment of 
Frederic were most strongly directed. To his ab- 
solute pretensions, the independence of those cities 
was mere rebellion, which it behoved him to crush; 
their successful efforts to govern themselves, an 
intolerable usurpation of the rights of his crown, 
which his dignity required him to uphold. In this 
temper he unhappily found too much reason, in the 
conduct of some of the Lombard cities towards 
each other, for his interference and common op- 
pression of them all. Forty-two years had now 
elapsed since the Milanese had completed the de- 
struction of Lodi, and scattered its citizens into 
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▼illages ; the ffenention of the coDqiieron and of 
the oppressed had alike passed away, and liherty 
might be known only to the sons of the Lodese by 
the hunentations of their parents. But the spirit 
of a free people is an undying inheritance; and the 
inhabitants of Lodi had continued to cherish in 
their defenceless villages the fond memory <^ ruined 
independence, and the bitter sense of present hu- 
miliation. Two of them happening accidentally to 
be at Constance when Frederic held a diet there, 
in the vear after his accession (a.d. 1163), threw 
themsefyesat the feet of the emperor, and implored 
him, as the ultimate source of justice, to redress the 
wron^ of their country. The designs of Frederic 
sufficiently disposed him to lend a favourable ear 
to their prayer ; and he immediately dispatched an 
order to the Milanese to re-establish the people of 
Lodi in their ancient privileges, and to renounce 
the jurisdiction over tnem which they had arro- 
gated to themselves. But such waa the terror in- 
spired by the Milanese power, that when the 
imperial messenger arrived in Italy, the magis- 
trates of Lodi dischiimed the complaints of their 
countrymen, and the people were overwhelmed 
by a horrible dread of summary vengeance from 
the formidable republic, against which the remote 
assistance of Frederic appeared no protection. By 
the Milanese themselves, the order to set the peo- 
ple of Lodi at liberty was received with violent 
mdignation and contempt ; and the imperial envoy 
escaped with difficulty from the fury of the popu- 
lace. But the consuls of Milan, learning the ap- 
proaching entrance of the emperor into Italy, were 
unwilling to provoke his anger by any attack upon 
the people of Lodi ; and they even, with the otner 
Lombard cities, sent to him the presents which it 
was customary to oifer on the accession of a new 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile Frederic, passing the Alps, entered 
Italy through the Trentine valley, at the head of all 
his German vassals, and with a more brilliant and 
powerful army than any of his predecessors had ever 
led into Lombardy. (a.d. 1154.) Advancing to the 
neighbourhood of Placentia, he opened the ancient 
feudal assembly of the states of the kingdom on the 
plain of Roncaglia, on the Po. Here complaints of 
the ambition of Milan poured in from various 
quarters. The consuls of Lodi now repeated the 
supplications which they had formerly disavowed ; 
those of Como had similar intreaties to prefer, for 
protection against the Milanese tyranny ; and the 
deputies of Pavia, Cremona, and Novara, from in- 
veterate hatred to Milan, were ranged in support 
of the same cause. But die consuls of Milan were 
ready to reply to the charges of their enemies, and 
they were seconded, in the angry discussion which 
was carried on before the emperor, by the dele- 
gates of Crema, Brescia, Tortona, Phieentia, and 
other cities. 

The party of Pavia was evidently the weaker ; 
and the insidious policy of Frederic, therefore, im- 
pelled him to throw his sword into their scale. 
Milan stood in no need of his aid; but she once 
subdued, her opponents were too feeble to with- 
stand him. He at first, however, dissembled, and 
commanded both the leagues, who had already 
commenced desultory hostilities, to lay down their 
arms, and await his decision at Novara. Breaking 
up the diet, he began his march through the Mi- 



lanese territory towards that place; and making it 
a caase of offence against the consuls of the repub- 
lic, who conducted him on his route, that the sup- 
ply of provisions was insufficient for his wasteful 
army, he rejected all their submissive efforts to 
avert his displeasure, and gave over the country to 
fire and rapine. The people of Milan now saw that 
the tyrant was inexorable, and they began to pre- 
pare for a vigorous resistance ; they strengthened 
the works of their capital, collected supplies, and 
confirmed their alliance with the cities of their 
party. The storm soon burst upon the confederacy. 
Frederic, after passing into the territory of Turin 
and Yercelli, and receiving those cities, though they 
governed themselves as republics, into his favour, 
retuined towards Pavia, and on his march satiated 
his vengeance against the city of Asti,and the little 
town of Chieri, which had dared to espouse the 
cause of independence. Their citizens, distrusting 
the strength of their defences, fled at his approach; 
and Frederic, reducing their deserted habitations 
to ashes, drew near to Tortona, and ordered that 
republic to renounce the alliance of Milan for that 
of Pavia. But tlie magistrates of this little state 
replied with a noble spirit, that they were not used 
to desert their allies in the hour of adversity : and 
the numerous army of Frederic sat down before 
their w^lis. (a.d. 1165.) 

The lower part of the city was little susceptible 
of defence, and the emperor soon made himself 
master of it; but the upper town, elevated on a 
rocky hill, was strong by situation and art The 
Milanese threw two himdred of their best citisens 
into the place, induced some of the rural nobility of 
Liguria to share in the defence, and for two months 
enabled the people of Tortona, with these aids, to 
defy the imperial power. The emperor pressed the 
siege with ikiU. and obstinacy ; and his machines — 
the balistn of the ancients — threw such masses of 
rock into the city, that upon one occasion three of 
the principal inhabitants were buried under the 
fall of a single piece. But despair lent incredible 
strength to uie besieged ; their engineers counter- 
mined the subterranean approaches of the assailants 
under the only tower which was not placed on a 
rock, and suffocated the enemy in their own galle- 
ries. The sallies of the citizens were frequent and 
teirible ; and Frederic vainly endeavoured to awe 
them into surrender, by erecting gibbets before the 
walls, and, with execrable barbarity, hanging the 
1 the defc 



few prisoners who fell into his hands in 
of their liberties'. The horrors of thnvt at last 
accomplished that which the sword could not effect. 
The besiegers succeeded in poisoning with sulphur 
the only fountain — it was without the wall» — ^to 
which the sallies of the heroic burghers could afford 
them access ; and, after sixty-two days of incessant 
combats, they capituUted for their lives and per- 
sonal freedom. Their town was razed to the ground, 
and the citizens of Milan afforded them an nospit- 
able refuge. 

After this victory Frederic made his triumphal 
entry into Pavia, and there received the crown of 
Lombardy. But instead of pursuing his success 
against Milan, his ambition was dazzled by the 
desire of wearing his imperial crown; and he 
mai*ched towards Rome to accept it from pope 
Adi'ian lY., who, on the death of Eugene III., and 
after the short reign of hb successor, Anastasius 
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I v., had ascended the papal chair. Baitaioflaa 
carried mto Rome his hatred of popular liberty ; 
the citizenB trembled before his sword, and then* 
eloquent adviser, Arnold of Brescia, was betrayed 
into his hands. Frederic consigned the nnhappy 
monk to the inhuman vengeance of the pope, and 
he was burnt alive at Rome, by the sentence of a 
ooonoU which had unjustly condemned him for 
heresy. After this tragedy the pope and the em- 
peror met to cement their blood-stained alliance ; 
and such was now the measure of pontifical arro- 
gance, that Adrian obliged the hauffhty emperor to 
hold his stirrup while he descended from his mule, 
before he would bestow upon him the kias of peace. 
After receiving the imperial diadem, and punishing 
the Romans for a popular insurrection, Frederic 
was compelled to disband the greatest part of his 
army at Ancona, for his Grennan vassals were im- 
patient to return by different routes to their coun- 
try; and, with his remainmg followers, traversing 
Koinagna,and the Mantuan and Veronese territory, 
he himself re-entered Germany by Trent and Bal- 
zano, after an absence of one year. 

The army of Frederic ha4 no sooner quitted 
Lombardy for Rome, than the Milanese rebuilt 
Tortona at thefar own expenoe^ and by the voluntary 
labour of their citizens. They then, taking advan- 
tage of the emperor's return to Germany, proceeded 
to punish those who, equally interested with tiiem- 
selves in the liberties of Italy, had made common 
cause with the foreign oppressor. (a.d. 1157>) They 
defeated the people of Pavia and Novara, and the 
marquis of Montferrat, and by their successes com- 
pletely re-established the reputation of their arms. 
With less justifiable violence they expelled the in- 
jured citizens of Lodi from their dwellings; they 
strengthened their own walls and rural castles; 
they formed closer reUtions of mutual defence with 
their allies ; and Frederic soon leamt that his pre- 
sence in Italy could alone prevent the whole of 
Lombardy from being drawn into a confederacy 
against him. He convoked all the German vassals 
of the empire for a second expedition beyond the 
Alps ; and after an absence of two vears, descended 
ftnom the mountains again, with the flower of the 
German nobility and an immense army. (a.d. 1 168.) 
When his numbers were augmented by the feudal 
array of the Italian nobles, and the contingents of 
the cities, almost all of whom contributed tiieir 
militia, either willingly or from the terror of his 
overwhelming force, he had assembled fifteen thou- 
sand cavabv and one hundred thousand infantry. 

The whole of this mighty power was directed 
against Milan, and the people of that city prepared 
with resolution for the aiege which awaited them. 
The circuit of their walls was immense, a broad 
and deep fosse swept round the bulwarks; and 
Frederic found that to attack them with the bat- 
tering-ram and moveable tower would be in vain. 
Against the numerous inhabitants, famine might 
be rendered more effectual than these enrines of 
destruction. The Milanese, in the expectation that 
the emperor would not be able to complete the in- 
vestment of so peat a city on all sides, had ne- 
glected to lay m sufficient supplies; and when 
Frederic, by the skilful disposition of his blockade, 
had disappointed their hopes and repulsed their 
sallies, the immense population became a prey first 
to hunger, and then to disease and despair. They 



yielded to want and pestilence rather than to the 
arms of Frederic, and obtained favourable c(mdi- 
ttona. They were compelled to renounce their 
authority over the people of Como and Lodi, to 
build a palace for the emperor, to pay him a lurge 
ransom, and to abiure tneir regalian riffhts; but 
the possession of thdr territoiy was confirmed to 
them. Their allies were included in the capitula- 
ti<m ; they were allowed to maintain their confede- 
racy, and to choose their own consuls; and the 
imperial army was restricted from entering their 

These terms were not in themselves under all 
circumstances severe ; but it was soon perceived 
how much faith might be placed upon their ob- 
servance. In a diet which Frederic held at Ron- 
cafflia, after the capitulation of MUan, the nobles 
and the clergy of Italy vied with each other in 
exaltine the imperial prerogatives; the juris-con- 
sulto of Bologna, where the civil law was now 
studied, lent Um all the aid of the despotic prin- 
ciples which thev could deduce from the codes of 
Justinian, and tne righto of the empire were so 
defined, as utterly to destroy the independence of 
the cities. These regalian rights, as they were 
termed, were held to l^long to the emperors alone, 
from whom they had been gradually usurped ; and 
instead of the general supremacy, with the enjoy- 
ment of supplies of provision whenever the sove- 
reign entered Italy, which the cities had always 
conceded to the imperial authority, the absolute 
possession of all the revenues and appurtenancea 
of government was now grasped by ito prerogative, 
and only remitted for a pecuniary stipulation. A 
more intolerable innovation was next introduced ; 
an imperial magistrate, with the title, which after- 
wards became nmious in Italian history, of podestd, 
was placed in each city, ostensibly to execute jus- 
tice in appeals to the imperial authority, but in 
reality to overawe the republican consuls. Frede- 
ric soon proceeded fiurtner, and abolishing alto- 
gether the popular magistracies, threw the whole 
judicial power into the hands of his own officers. 

It was this bist outrage which stuns the people 
of Milan to madness. (a.d. 1169.) The fiuthless 
tyrant had ahready violated the terms of his treaty 
with them, seized part of their territory, robbed 
them of their proper jurisdiction, subjected thehr 
allies ; and they now resolved rather to make one 
desperate struggle for independence, than tamely 
to witness the gradual and total subversion of their 
freedom. After the submission of Milan, and on 
the approach of winter, many of the great Grennan 
feudatories had returned to theb homes, and 
Frederic had led the remainder of his followers 
into Romagna, to establish the imperial preten- 
sions over its cities and fiefs. Circumstances, there- 
fore, favoured the Milanese: they rose in arms, 
and Frederic, too weak at the moment to form 
the siege of theur city, contented himself with put- 
ting them under the ban of the empire. JBut 
Lombardy was prostrate in subjection ; only the 
Brescians and tne little state of Crema dared to 
share the fortunes of Milan; and Frederic, rein- 
forced frvm Grermany, and supported by the cities 
inimical to Milan, was everywhere successful. He 
invested Crema, and took it by capitulation, after 
an obstinate defence of six months, which recalled 
many of the circumstances of the siege of Tortcma, 
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with even more atrocious cruelty on the part of 
Frederic; for he expoeed his hostaces ajod pri- 
soners to the darts of their besieged friends, by 
fiutening their bodies on the exterior of the move- 
able towers which he directed against the walls. 

Notwithstanding the fate of Crema, the Milanese 
maintained their struegle for independence with 
unshaken courage, and for two years they suecess- 
fuUy resisted all the efforts of their haughty ad- 
▼ersary. At first the force of Frederic ^-as weak- 
ened by the necessity of disbanding his army, as 
his vassals were, as usual, soon tired of service, 
and anxious to revisit their country ; and the con- 
test was then reduced so neariy to a parity of 
strength, that the Milanese fooght a ranged battle 
against him at Gassano with signal success. (a.di. 
1100.) Advancing with deliberate firmness to the 
attack with their carroccio, they utterly routed 
one wing of the imperialists, and though in the 
other quarter of the field, the personal bravery of 
Frederic broke through aJl obstacles, so that the 
sacred car fell for a moment into his hands, and 
its standard was torn down, a second charge of the 
republicans obtained the victory, and compelled 
Frederic to abandon the field. This and other 
partial successes buoyed up the hopes of the Mi- 
lanese. But when, after the first year, the emperor 
was again joined by a fresh feudal army of Grer- 
mans, their cause wore a different aspect, and 
grew daUy more desperate. Their harvests were 
utterly destroyed, their plains were devastated; 
and while a hundred thousand men blockaded their 
city, a calamitous fire which broke out within the 
walls, destroyed their granaries, and left them 
without food in the depth of winter. Harassed 
with perpetual fatigues, worn out by famine, by 
reverses, and by despur, the wretched citizens 
were finally reduced to surrender at discretion. The 
victor at first preserved a sullen sUence on the 
&te which he intended for them, and excited de- 
ceitful hopes by a delay of three weeks in the 
expression of his pleasure. But at length the peo- 
ple of Milan were commanded to quit uieir habita- 
tions, and to retire beyond the circuit of their 
walls ; they obeyed with trembling submission, 
and Milan was a solitude. The imperialists then 
entered the deserted streets ; the citizens of Pavia 
and Cremona, of Lodi and Como, were ordered to 
glut their hatred of Milan in the respective quar- 
ters of the city which were allotted to them ; and 
for six days they laboured with malignant industry 
in levelling the ramparts and houses with the 
ground. (a.d. 1162.) On the seventh the vengeance 
of Barbarossa had been accomplished : ^ilui was 
a pile of ruins, and her children were scattered in 
misery and servitude over their plains. 

The destruction of Milan appeared to consum- 
mate the gmndeur of the imperial dominion. No 
power remained to oppose the despotic pretensions 
of Frederic; the liberties of Lombardy were com- 
pletely overthrown, and the brrant, casting off the 
mask, and abandoning himself to the indulgence of 
his arbitrary temper, alike subjected his faithful 
adherents, and the states which he had crushed, to 
a merciless and onerous yoke. Even in many of 
the cities which had assisted him, he abolished the 
republican magistracy, and substituted his podestA; 
his officers every where exercised the most de- 
spotic authority, and extorted immense contribu- 



tions ; and the unhappy Milanese in particular, in 
the villages into which they had been distribnted, 
were the victims of intolerable exactions and 
tyranny. The imperial lieutenant, the archbishop 
elect of Cologne, who governed in Italy on Frede- 
ric's return to Grermany (a.d. 1 162), emulated the 
disposition of his master, and ruled over Lombazdy 
wiUi a sceptre of iron. We are assured, that under 
his authority the podestte raised the contributions 
of their cities to mx times the amount which had 
ever before been demanded of them. It was with- 
out effect that, on the entrance of Frederic into 
Italy in the following year, the Italians carried 
their remonstrances and supplications to the foot 
of his throne. They were received with indiscri- 
minate displeasure, or heard only to be met by 
empty promises of enquiry into the conduce of 
ministen who had acted with a spirit so congenial 
to his own. But the fire of liberty had not been 
utteriy extinguished in Lombardy. The cruel in- 
ternal animosities, the dark and vindictive hatreds 
which had convulsed the bosom of Italian society, 
were calmed by the general misery, and converted 
into indignation and shame by the common degra- 
dation of states which had once been free. A salu- 
tary but too transient oblivion of former jealousies 
was produced by detestation of the universal 
tvrant; and, with the single exception of Pavia, 
the cities of Lombardy were animated by an un- 
conquerable resolution to recover that independ- 
ence which all had lost either by violence or 
treachery. 

The cities of the Veronese March, hitherto al- 
most strangers to the wars of Lombardy, were 
the first to oonfederate, and their success gave a 
happy promise to theur compatriots (a.d. 1 164), for 
Frederic was repulsed from their district, and 
compelled to seek reinforcements in Germany; 
upon the militia of his subject dties he dared not 
rely. His absence, and the subsequent employment 
which was given to his arms in central Italy, by his 
support of an anti-pope against Alexander III. 
(the sncoesBor of Adrian IV.) and the king of 
Sicily, afforded opportunities for Verona and the 
confederate cities of Eastern Lombardy to spread 
their coalition. (a.d. 1167.) Cremona, formerly 
the faithful ally of the emperor, Brescia, and other 
towns joined their cause; the people of Milan were 
taken under their protection, and the first act of 
the new alliance was to rebuild the walls of the 
ruined city, and collect its natives within them 
from their defenceless vUlages. Milan revived as 
a powerful republic, Lodi was compelled to join 
the insurrection, and the two clusters of cities on 
the east and west of the Adige united in the 
famous Lombard League. An obligation of mutual 
assistance for twenty years, the recovery of their 
elective magistracies, and of their rights of peace 
and war, and the restoration of all the re^ian 
privileges which had been extorted from them at 
the diet of Honcaglia, were the condition and the 
objectj^ of the league. 

It was cemented at a fortunate crisis. The 
emperor had imprudently embroiled himself with 
the church and the king of Sicily, by his ineffectual 
attempts to oppose a rival to Alexander III. On 
leading a new annv into Italy he suspended the 
punishment which ne intended for the Lorobardai, 
to conduct his force against Rome, where the citi- 
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sens hftd declared for Alexander. He TigorociBly 
pushed the meoe of that city, but the hour of retri- 
bution lor a life of exeerable ambition had at 
length aiTiTed. His great army fell a prey to the 
autumnal ferer of the moaremma (a.d. 1167), which 
▼irits the vicinity of that city, the flower of his 
German nobility were cut off by the rarages of this 
pestilence % and he was compelled to al»ndon his 
enterprise, and to oontinoe a disgraceful retreat to 
the Alps. 

Six years had passed before Frederic could 
again lead his forces into Italy; and two years 
more, in which he sacrificed another aimy to the 
murderous influence of climate, were consumed 
in indedsiTe hostilittes with the Lombard league, 
before his unboiding spirit would receiTe the les- 
sons of misfortune and chastisement At length 
was fought that memorable battle which was to 
confirm the independence of Lombardy, and to 
pat the finiahing stroke to the humiliation of her 
oppressor. 

It was in the spring of the year a.d. 1176 that 
Frederic, having received larse reinforcements 
from Germany, and collected all the troops which 
he could previously bring into the field, advanced 
for the last time into Uie territory of Milan, at 
the head of a formid&ble army. The Milanese, on 
their part, had not neglected to avail themselves 
of the cessation of hostilities during the winter, to 
prepare for the struggle of the campaign. They 
had formed two bodies of chosen cavalry ; the one 
a devoted band of nine hundred men, who had 
sworn to die for their country rather than to yield 
ground to the enemy; the other, of three hundred 
youths of the first families of the republic, who 
were bound by a similar oath to the defence of the 
sacred canroccio. The rest of the citizens were 
divided into six great masses of infantry under 
the banners of their several quarters in the city. 
When intelligence was received of the approach of 
Frederic, the republic had not yet received the 
expected succours from all her confederates. The 
militia of Plaoentia, with a handfiil of the chosen 
troops of Yerona, Brescia, Yercelli, and Novara, 
were the only allied force which had effected their 
junction. B*ut the Milanese boldly led out the 
carroccio from their gates, and advanced to encoun- 
ter the imperial army on the plain of Leniano, 
within less than fifteen miles of their capital. As 
the two armies approached, a skirmish of cavalry 
soon brought on a general engagement; and the 
German chivalry, 1^ by the emperor in person, 
made a furious charge upon the carroccio. As they 
came on at the gallop, the Milanese threw them- 
selves on their knees, commended the purity of 
their sacred cause to God, St. Peter, and St Am- 



• The effects of Italian climate, In all these wars, were 
extremely fifttal to the Gennana, and probably much aggn- 
rated by the habits of intemperanoe which distinguished 
that people. Whole armies were swept away by pestilential 
disease ; and the snrrivors nsoaOy tenninated their expedl- 
tkm by reciosslng the Alps with the bones of their princes 
and nobles. *' The cauldron,'* says Gibbon, on the authority 
of Schmidt (HIstoire des Allemands), '< used for the purpose 
of boiling away the bones from the corpse, was a necessary 
piece of travelling furniture ; and a German who was using 
it for his brother, promised it to a friend after it should haye 
been employed for himself." 



brose*, and then, risiuff and unfurling their ban- 
ners, bravely advanced to meet the assailants. 
But so impetuous and tremendous was the onset 
of the German chivalry, that the chosen guard of 
the carroccio was borne down before them and 
broken by the weight of the shock, and the sacred 
car itself, as its defenders wavered, became in 
imminent peril. At that moment of trial, the de- 
voted squadron of the Milanese raised their voices 
to heaven, with the solemn and enthusiastic repe- 
tition of their vow to conquer or perish, thi«w 
themselves with resistless desperation upon the 
enemy, and decided the glorious fortunes of their 
country. The imperial standard was trampled in 
the dust, and Frederic, who fought with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, in the foremost ranks of 
his nobles, was thrown from his horse. The co- 
lumn which his example had animated fled on his 
&11, and the Milanese infantry steadily advancing, 
the rout in the imperial army soon became eeneral. 
The swords of the Milanese were dyed with a ter- 
rific vengeance. For eight miles the plain was 
covered with the slaughter of the fugitives ; and of 
those among them who escaped the pursuit, the 
r number were drowned in the waters of the 



Frederic had not been killed, as was supposed 
for some time by his followers, but after being 
several days missing, he appeared at Pavia lUone, 
humiliated, and in the disguise in which he had 
contrived to escape after the battle. Two and 
twenty years had elapsed since his first expedi- 
ticm into Italy; and, during that time, in the vain 
struggle against freedom, he had led seven great 
armies to their destruction, by pestilence or the 
sword : he had shed torrents of blood, razed cities 
to their foundations, and sickened humanity with 
his atrocities. Yet, so precarious is power when 
raised on injustice and oppression, so unextin- 
guishabie the spirit and so elastic the courage 
which can animate a people in the cause of inde- 
pendence, that, in the zenith of his greatness, and 
when he appeared most completely to have suc- 
ceeded in the establishment of despotasm, Frederic 
was plunged by his insatiable ambition and relent- 
less temper from one misfortune into another; 
defied, baffled, and ignominiously put to flight by 
the people on whose necks he had fixed the yoke, 
and whose heart-rending supplications for mercy 
he had sternly and inexorably resisted. 

After the battle of Legnano, Frederic could 
scarcely hope to raise a fresh army, still less to 
succeed in. his pretensions against the free cities of 
Lombardy. His mortified pride still rendered him 
unwilling to acknowledge their independence, but 
he opened negotiations with pope Alexander III. 
and was reconciled to the church ; and he was then 
persuaded by the mediation of the Yenetian repub- 
lic to consent to a truce for six years with the cities 
of Lombardy, the stipulations of which were all 
fiivourable to the league. During its continuance, 
the emperor won over Cremona and other cities to 
his party, an unhappy proof of reviving animosities 
between the Italian states; but at its expiration 
the anxiety of Frederic to associate his son with 
him in his crowns of Germany and Italy, to which 

* Ambrose, an azehUshop of Milan, had been canonised, 
and was considered the patvon saint of his see. 
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serious obsttudes, induoed bim to sscrifioe nis pride, 
and to oonclade at Gonstuiee a final pacification 
with the Lombard republics^ (a.d. 1183.) By this 
memorable treaty, he consented to all that those 
states had contended for. The general supremacy 
which they had never denied to the imperial autho- 
rity, and the customary tribute of provisions during 
the emperor's residence in Italy, were freely pre- 
served : but the election of magistrates, the power 
of levying war and raising fortresses, aU the rega- 
lian rights to which the republics had ever laid 
claim, were solemnly confirmed to them, and the 
real independence of Lombardy was triumphantly 
effected*. 



PART II. 



Southem Italy— State of the Greek and Lomhard poaeea- 
aiona in the tenth oentuiy— The Normaoa— Pint appear- 
ance of their pilgrima in Italy^Thdrezploita and aettle- 
ment at Avena, near Naplea, and conquest of Apulia- 
War of pope Leo IX. against the Normans— His defeat 
and captivity— Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia and Calsr 
bria«— Nonnan conquest of Sicily — Roger I., great count of 
Sicily— Snooesson of Robert Guiscard— Extinction of the 
direct line of his fiunOy— Roger II., great count of Sicily 
and duke of Calabria and Apulia— Subjugation of the 
Gampanian republics — Rnin of Amalfi— Submission of 
Oaeta and Naples*— Roger II., king of the two SicUies, by 
papal investiture— His death— William I., the Bad, and 
William II., the Good, kings of the SicUies— RepubUca of 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoar-General advance of the power 
and Wealth of Venice— Acquisition of Dalmatia t^ the 
republic— Changes in the Venetian constitution— Estab- 
lishment of the great council, and of the little council and 
senate— Severe restrictions on the powers of the Doges- 
Form of ducal elections— Pisa— Her early commerce and 
enterprises— Her conquest of Sardinia and the Balearic 
Islee— Genoa— Connexion of her early history with that of 
Pisa— Her conquest of Corsica— Constitution of the Piaan 
and Genoese republics— Fnxioos wan between the two 
statee-Part taken b7 Venlee, Plsa, and Genoa, in the 
Cruaadea— Consequent Wealth of these lepublics. 

Whbn the first Otho raised hunself to the unperial 
throne, the greater part of Southern Italy was still 
poesoaMd, w we have seen it seventy years before, 
by the Greeks, under their provincial governor at 
Bari. The free republics of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi, flourished m nntamished independence: 
but the mat Lombard duchy of Benevento, broken 
up into lesser principalities, had fallen from its an- 
cient splendour, and declined in energy and strength. 
Otho the Great determined to subject alike the 
Greeks and the Lombards to his Italian crown : 
but the efforts of a long war were unavailing, and 
the contest was tenninated by a treaty of marriage 
between the son of Otho and the daughter of an 
eastern emperor. (a.d. 970.) 

Otho II. renewed the pretensions of his fiither 
to the sovereignty of Southern Italy ; and his alli- 
ance with the imperial line of Constantinople was 
an additional pretext for claiming the Greek pro- 
vince as the dovver of his empress. But the east- 

• Muiatori, A.]>. 1125-1189 ; Siamondl, voL 11. pp. 10-233 ; 
Hallam, voL L pp. 946-347. 



em emperon resisted his demand, and Otho led 
a powerful army towards the south to enlbree 
their acquiescence. Pandolph of the Iron Head, 
one of the Lombard princes, had succeeded at this 
epoch in re-uniting the duchv of Benevento under 
a single chief, and Otho was fortified by hisallianoe. 
The Greeks, trembling at the approach of Otho, 
hired the services of a body of Sanoens &om Sicily; 
and, with the aid of these enemies of their &ith, 
ventured to encounter the emperor at Basantdlo, 
m Calabria, (a.d. 083.) The first attack of the 
Germans was vigorous, and put the pusillanimous 
Greeks to flight ; but their musulman auxiliaries, 
who formed their reserve, threw themadves in 
unbroken order upon the conquerors, at the mo- 
ment when the latter had lost their ranks in the 
ardour of pursuit* and reversed the fiite of the day. 
The infidels made a frightful massacre, in which 
Pandolph lost his life, and the emperor escaped 
with difficulty from their hands. He, however, 
died shortly after this unfortunate expedition; and 
the Greek province, with Naples and its sister 
republics, was secured by the long minority of his 
son, from farther attacks. The diuUh of Pandolph, 
too, had been followed by the partition of the Be- 
neventine duchy into numerous petty principalities; 
and the weakness of their chieftains enabled the 
Greeks to extend the limits of their Italian poe- 



From this period to the middle of the eleventh 
century, the history of Southern Italy is enveloped 
in obscurity and confusion, perplexed with endless 
petty wars and revolutions, and tinged with the 
fiiibulous exaggeration of romantic and almost in- 
credible achievements. Divided between the Lom- 
bard chieftains, the maritime republics, and the 
Greeks — who, after the display of some exertion, 
but without real strength, had relapsed into weak- 
ness and sloth — the south of Italy was delivered 
over to all sorts of intecnal disorders, and became 
an unresisting prey to the Saracen corsairs of 
Sicily. But a sin^lar revolution put a period both 
to these devastatmg inroads and to the dominion 
of the Greeks and Lombards. The Normans, a 
famous piratical people of Scandinavia, after inflicts 
ing dreadful ravages on the coasts of Europe, had, 
in the first part of the tenth century, permanently 
established themselves in the French province 
which has ever since been named after them. 
Reposing in their new dominions from the wan- 
derings and rapine of a life of piracy, they embraced 
Christianity, and carried into their devotion to 
a new faith all their ancient ardour for sti'ange 
and perilous enterprises. The pious duty of visit- 
ing tlie shrines of saints and martyrs, and, above 
all, of kneeling on the sacred places of Palestine, 
recommended itself to them, as gratifying Uieir 
spirit of curiosity and passion for adventure. Tra- 
versing France and Italy to embark on the Me- 
diterranean for the Holy Land, the Norman pil- 
grims, in small but well-armed companies, were 
prepared, on their toilsome and dangerous route, 
either to crave hospitality in the blessed name of 
the erossy or to force their way at the pomt of the 



In one of the first years of the eleventh centmy, 
about forty of these martial devotees were at 
Salerno, on their return from the holy sepulchre, 
when that city was insulted by a fleet of the Sicilian 
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Saracens, with an imperious denuind for contribu- 
tions. The Lombards, who, under the enervating 
influence of a delicious climate, had utterly lost 
the courage of their fore&thers, would basely have 
yielded to the summons; but the handful of Nor- 
man pilgrims, in astomdmient at their cowardice, 
intrepidly sallied from the gates of Salerno, chaiged 
the infidels, and so inspirea the degenerate inhabit- 
ants by their example, that the invaders were 
driven to their vessels with immense slaughter. 
This achievement introduced into Italy Uie repu- 
tation of the Norman prowess; the pilffrims on their 
return home, inflamed the enterprismg spirit and 
the cupidity of their countrymen, by reports of the 
fertility of these southern regions, and the eflbmi- 
nacy of its possessors ; and new adventurers were 
attracted to the rich and promising field which 
opened to their ambition. A knight, named Dren- 
^t, was the first to emigrate from Normandy with 
his &mi]y and retainers; and on the arrival of 
his band in Apulia, they found immediate employ- 
ment in the domestic quarrels of the Greeks. Their 
first success, however, was indifferent; but they 
passed into the service of the Lombard princes of 
Salerno and Q^ua; their strength was yearly 
increased by new swarms of soldiers and pilgrims, 
and their swords obtained for them a settlement at 
A versa, near Naples (a.d. 1029), which the grati- 
tude of that republic, for their services against a 
prince of Capua, afterwards raised into a permanent 
fief under count Rainulf, the surviving brother of 
Drengot. 

The next remarkable exploit of the Normans 
was in the service of the Greeks. In one of tboee 
moments of transient energy which relieve the 
sluggish annals of the eastern empire, the catapan 
Maniaces led an expedition from his province to 
attempt the conquest of Sicily from the Saracens. 
He took into his pay on this occasion three hundred 
Norman cavaliers, of whom the commanders, or 
at least the most distinguished knights, were the 
three eldest sons of a Norman chAteliun, Tancred of 
Hauteville. Aspiring above the narrow fortunes 
of their house, they had arrived in Italy to share in 
the enterprizes of their countrymen ; and <rf their 
nine brothers seven, encouraged bv their example 
and sharing in their spirit, successively quitted the 
paternal castle for the same destination, leaving the 
other two to guard theur father's age and perpetuate 
his race. 

The valour of the Normans at first signally pro- 
moted the success of Maniaces in his Sicilian expe- 
dition ; and, aided by their intrepidity, he made 
considerable conquests in the island. But he re- 
warded their splendid services with injustice and 
ingratitude, and denied them their share of the 
spoil. The fearless and avaricious adventurers 
were by no means of a temper to bear with inju- 
rious treatment ; but they dissembled their resent- 
ment until they could, without suspicion, repass 
the straits and join their brethren at Aversa, who 
shared in their indignation. (a.d. 1041.) There, 
in concert with count Rainulf and his followers, 
they formed the audacious resolution of revenging 
themselves upon the Ghreeks, by the conquest of 
their possessions on the Italian continent. With 
the aid of Runulf, they could muster no more than 
seven hundred horse and five hundred foot ; and it 
may seem incredible that the overthrow of the 



i a general supremacy upon one of their 
or, William of the Iron Arm, the ddest of 



Greek power, in a great province, should have 
been attempted and Mhieved by their insignificant 
numbers. But the orientals were cowaraly and 
inactive, and their dissensions increased the supe- 
riority of the northern hardihood and prudence. 
The Normans gained in succession three great 
victories (a.d. 1042), and speedily subdued Apulia, 
and divided its possession amongst twelve counts, 
whose fie& formed a feudal republic. 

In these new demesnes the Norman oonnta be- 
stowed 
number, 

the brothers of Hauteville. But the authority of 
this renowned warrior was little more than nomi- 
nal; the counts pursued a career of rapine and 
violence; and even the shrines and conveutB, which 
had received the devotions of the Norman pilgrims, 
were now violated by their spoliations. Their 
excesses and tyranny excited general indignation, 
and pope Leo IX. formed an enterprise for the 
punishment of their sacrilege and the destruction 
of their power. The emperor Henry III. lent him 
some German cavalry, the Lombards and Greeks 
joined the cause of religion, and the pope impru- 
dently forsook his sacred character to lead a nu- 
merous but undisciplined host The Normans 
undauntedly faced the storm. William of the Iron 
Arm and his next brother were dead ; but Hum- 
phrey, the third, was their worthy successor in the 
supreme command. Robert Guiscard, too, the 
fourth of their house, had now arrived from Nor- 
mandy with a reinforcement of adventurers ; and 
the count of Aversa joined his countrymen in their 
common danger. In the battle of Civitella the 
pope was completely defeated, and fell into the 
hands of enemies (a.d. 1053), who, instead of tri- 
umphing in their victory, prostrated themselves in 
the dust before him, and implored his absolution 
for the guUt of having defended themselves against 
him. Lbo, a pious and simple-minded ecclesiastic, 
was penetrated by their submission, and readily 
extended his pardon to a people at once so devout 
and so valiant. He was thoroughly reconciled to 
them, and granted to their prayers the investiture, 
as a fief of the holy see, not only of the lands which 
they already poesessed, but of such also as they 
might thenceforward conquer in Southern Italy 
and Sicily. 

The Normans had now leisure ta extend their 
power. Robert Guiscard, who was pre*eminait in 
the valour and wisdom of a rude age, undertook 
the conquest of Calabria; and, on the death of his 
brother Humphrey, obtained from his compeers 
the election to the headship of Apulia. (a.d. 1067.) 
But his ambition was not yet satisfied : for twenty 
years he persevered, with scanty numbers, in the 
scheme of subjugating the dominions both of the 
Greeks and Lombard princes^ and in confirming 
his authority over his haughty and turbulent Nor- 
man barons. These chiefs with difficulty recog- 
nized a sovereign in one whom they had known as 
thev equal, and like themselves an adventurer. 
But Robert triumphed over thefar jealousies and 
the weakness of the common enemv. He accom- 
plished the reduction of almost all the country 
which composes the present kingdom of Naples ; 
and, eztinguishmg the Ions dominion of the Bene- 
ventine Lombar& and of the eastern empire in 
Italy, finally received from pope Nicholas II. tite 
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eonfirmatioii of the titles whieh he had aasamed of 
duke of Calahria and Apulia. The repuhlica of 
Gunpania alone preserved a donbtfol independenoe^ 
and compromised for their privileges by electing 
him as their duke. 

While Robert Gniseard was perfecting his do- 
minion on the continent, his younger brother Ro|^ 
engaged in the astonishing desiin of conquering 
the krge and beautiful island ol Sicily from the 
Saracens with a few Norman Tolunteers. An air 
of romantic extravagance breathes over all the 
enterprises of the Normans in Italy ; and even if 
we discard the incredible tales which the legends 
and chronicles of the times have preserved of the 
valour and corporeal strength of these northern 
warriors, enough will remain in the authentic re- 
sults of their expeditions to stagger the reason and 
warm the imagination with attractive visions of 
chivalrous achievement. The war against the in- 
fidels of Sicily might wear a chancter of yet 
greater elevation and heroism than the contest in 
Italy, by the admixture of religious inspiration, 
and the more extraordinary disproportion of force. 
We are assured that tluree hundred Christian 
kniffhts were the greatest number which Roger 
could for many years bring into the field ; and 
that one hundred and thirty-six routed a pxodi^- 
oos host of Saracens at the battle of Ceramio. 
If we adopt the plausible supposition, that each of 
these knights was attended by five or six followers, 
who, as was at least afterwards eostomary, were 
not included in the muster of noble cavaliers, we 
shall still be at a loss how to regulate our belidf of 
the Norman victories. But me Saracens were 
embroiled in internal discord, and their island was 
broken up into numerous petty states ; we may, 
therefore, attribute to their dissensions a sreat 
part of the success which the chroniclerB of the 
Normans have assigned to their cood swords alone. 
Roger had, however, embarked m an arduous and 
Uborious undertaking, which it required the un- 
bending perseverance and patient valour of thirty 
years to accomplish. His followers, or rather com- 
panions, could not be retained under his standard 
when the enjoyment of their booty demanded a 
season of repose, or the caprice of independence 
tempted to other adventure. But at length all 
Sicily bowed to his sway; Norman barons were 
infeuded over its snr&Mse, and Roger, with the title 
of great count, held the island as a fief of his 
brother's duchy. (a.d. 1000.) 

The remainder of the life of Robert Ghiiseard, 
after the completion of his conquests in Italy, was 
passed in the same restless and fiery spirit of enter- 
prise which belonged to his nation and his family. 
It is not within our purpose to follow him through 
his expeditions into Greece, which he twice in- 
vaded with the magnificent design of overthrowinff 
the eastern empire : his career was splendid, and 
though his strength wa6 unequal to his views, he 
defeated the eastom emperor in person at the great 
battle of Durazzo. (a.d. 1081.J Compelled to re- 
turn to Italy by the affairs of^ his duchy, Robert 
supported Crregory VII. against the empire in the 
struggle for investitures. In the reverses of his 
last years, Gregory owed his deliverance from the 
hands of the emperor Menry lY. to the Norman 
duke, who advanced to Rome, burnt half the city, 
raised the siege of the castle of St. Angelo where 



Gregory had been shut up by the imperialistB, and 
affonled the pope an asylum in his dominions. 
This was the last exploit of Robert, and he died in 
the same year, as he was preparing his second ex- 
pedition against the eastern empire. (a..d. 1085.) 

On the death of Robert hie dominions were dis- 
puted between Bohemond his eldest, and Roger 
his second son. Bohemond, bom of an obscure I 
marriage which Robert had dissolved in his proa- i 
perity, was illegitimized and deprived of his in- 
heritance by his father's testament; but he as- 
serted his right by arms, and a civil war ensued 
between the brothers, until the first crusade 
opened new prospects of glorv and conquest to 
Bohemond. Accompanied oy his cousin Tancred, 
the high-minded and generous hero of Tasso, he 
left ItiUy for ever, and subsequently established in 
the east the Latin principality of Antioch. The 
rei^ of the immediate descendants of Robert 
Guiscard — of his son Roger, thus left in peaceful 
possessio n of his duchy, and of his grandson Wil- 
liam — present no great event to deserve our atten- 
tion ; but on the death of the latter without chil- 
dren (a.d. 1127)» the extinction of the direct line 
from Robert Guiscard threw the whole inheritance 
of the family of Hauteville into the hands of 
Roger II., the son of the conqueror of Sicily, who 
united the coronet of that isle with the docai 
crown of Calabria and Apulia. 

The reign of Roger II. is memorable for the 
total subiugation of the Oampanian republics, and 
for the elevation of the Norman ruler of southern 
Italy and Sicily to the kingly crown by papal in- 
vestiture. Whedier the courage of the citizens of 
Amalfi, now the great emporium of eastern mer- 
chandize, had declined with the growth of wealth 
and luxury, or whether the Normans were more 
formidable enemies than the Lombards, their re- 
public would seem to have exhibited little vigour 
against the aaaaults of Roger, who, on their reniaal 
to renounce to him all Uieir privileges, attacked 
their little state with his whole force, and reduced 
it to subjection. The calamities of two subsequent 
assaults by foreign enemies were superadded to 
the Norman oppression. The Pisans, who viewed 
a commercial rival with jealousy and hatred, sacked 
Amalfi once while its force was absent on compul- 
sory service with Roger against Naples, and, in a 
second attack two years afterwards, completed the 
ruin of a city whidi had boasted of fifhr thousand 
inhabitants, and the traffic of Asia. (jl.d. 1137.) 
The fall of Gaeta is passed over by historians in 
silence ; but the city of Naples was reserved for 
less disastrous fortunes tlum its sister republics. 
Its inhabitants at first resolutely defended their 
liberties against Roger ; they were aided by pope 
Innocent II. and the Pisans ; and the emperor 
Lothaire, in his second expedition into Italy 
(a.d. 1137)> siding with Innocent against Roger, 
triumphantly raised the siege of the city, and over- 
ran the continental dependencies of Sicily. But 
the resistance of Naples ceased with Lothaire's 
return to Grermany ; the Pisans forsook the cause, 
and Roger, immediately recovering his territories, 
received the submission and respected the muni- 
cipal institutions of the future capital of southern 
Italy, (a.d.1138.) 

The league of the Pisans, of Innocent II., and 
of his protector Lothaire, against Rqger had been 
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occasioned by his alluuice with the anti-pope 
Anaclet The pride of the Sicilian sorereign had 
not been contented with hia titles of doke and 
gx^eat count : he had aspired to the name of king, 
and obtained the regal crown from the anti-pope 
as the reward of his adherence to him. Roger 
had at first conreyed Anaclet in triumph to Rome^ 
but his rival, Innocent, was supported by the em- 
peror, and relieved by the death of the anti-pope. 
Still pursuing his hostility against Roger after we 
death of Lothaire, and rashly venturing his person 
in the field, the pope fell, as Leo lA. had done 
formerly, into the hands of the Norman ; like that 
pope, was reconciled with the oonqueror, and con- 
firmed to him the title of king, and the investiture 
of the Two Siciliea (a.d. 1139.) Bv a singular 
train of accidents the misfortunes of two of the 
weakest of the pontifis, Lea IX. and Innoe^t II., 
had thus enriched the tiara with one of its most 
valuable iewels. The see of Rome could claim the 
right of mvestiture over the conquests of the Nor- 
mans by no better pretensions than the questi(»i- 
able donation of some of the emperors. But the 
csonquerors were eager to consecrate the work of 
their swords by the protection of the church ; and 
from this period the crowns of Naples And Sicily 
acknowledged for six hundred years the feudal 
superiority of the popedom. The remainder of the 
reign of Roger was on the whole visited with glory 
and success; (a.d. 1153) but his last years were 
saddened by the loss of his elder sons, and after his 
death, one son only, William, who succeeded him, 
and a posthumous daughter, Constance, remained 
of his oflfepring. The latter was fitted to transfer 
the inheritance of her family to a Ime of Crerman 
emperors, as we shall observe in the next chapter ; 
and the reign of her brother offers nothmg to 
an*e0t our observation. He merited by his per- 
sonal vices his surname of ** Tlie Bad," but he was 
destitute neither of courage nor ability. Durine 
his reign, however, and that of his son, the second 
William, whose virtues were rewarded with the 
opposite title of ''The Good,*' the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies somewhat declined from the prosperity 
and power to which Roger II. had elevated it ; 
but it underwent no material vicissitudes in its re- 
lation with Italian history *. 

During the two centuries which intervened be- 
tween the age of the Othos and the peace of Con- 
stance, the. riches and power of the Venetian re- 
public were constantly augmenting. But the growth 



• Giannone* latoria avOe del Reffno di Napoll, vol. U. 
pp. 1-453; Muratori, Anuall, a.d. 970-1189; Siamoudi, voL 
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Gianaone, a Neapolitan lawyer, haa principally devoted 
hia work to the civil and ecdeaiastieal history of hia country ; 
bat much general information may be gleaned from him. 
It ahould be mentioned to his honour, that the Indepen- 
dence of hli opinions excited the hoetility of the church 
of Rome; and that the papal Influence obtained his exile, 
during which he died. (a.d. 1748). 

I have also consulted, but without much advantage for 
thia period, the lately published *' Merooires Historlques, 
&c., aor le Royaume de Naples,** of the count Orloff, pre- 
ceded by a very Roaaian dedication to the reigning autocrat. 
Count Orloff, however, during a residence at Naples, col- 
lected many interesting documents; and the editor of his 
Tolumea, IL A. Duval, of the Institute of Flrance, is appa. 
rently a man of some learning and research. 



of conunercial activity and wealth is so gradual 
and silent, that it can be told only in its results ; 
and the naval wan^ which exercised the strength 
and increased the reputation of the republic, are 
too numerous to be detailed with minuteness, too 
indistinct in their unmediate consequences, and 
too similar in their events to deserve the attention 
of the reader. The pirates of the Adriatic, the 
Saracens, the Normans of Naples, and even the 
Greeks, to whose empire their republic had once 
offered at least a respeotAil deference, were suo- 
oessively combated by the fleets of the Venetians. 
The course of the republie in these maritime con- 
tests alternated between victory and defeat, but 
her intrinsic energies remained the same under all 
foreign and even domestic vicissitudes; and whe- 
ther misfortune clouded her arms, or &ction, pesti- 
lence, and conflagration raged in her streets, the 
spirit and perseverance of her citizens still rose 
superior to every reverse. The progress of Venetian 
grandeur might be checked for a time, but it was 
never permanently impeded* 

With the genenl concerns of Italy, Venice had 
meanwhile little connection. She was sometimes, 
indeed, agitated by jealousieB and broils with the 
continental cities in her immediate vicinity, and 
these disputes were terminated by appeals to arms 
in which her citizens were usually victorious. But 
such petty hostilities were of little moment, and 
the formation of the league of Lombardy was the 
only occasion in these ages on which Venice can 
be said to have taken an active part in Italian 
affairs. Yet even here she was an interested if 
not a faithless ally. She entered into the Lombard 
league against Frederic Barbarossa because the 
continuance of his formidable and arbitrary power 
might threaten her own independence; but her 
alhance with the free cities did not prevent her 
from assisting the emperor in an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon Ancona (a.d. 1174) ; because the oppres- 
sion of a city which pretended to some trade gra- 
tified her commercial ambition, and forwarded ner 
schemes for engrossing the navigation of the 
Adriatic. 

In the history of Venice, then, during the two 
centuries which occupy this chapter, we shall find 
only three great circumstances for our notice : the 
subjugation of Dahnatia to her government, the 
changes effected in her constitution, and the mflu- 
ence of tiie crusades upon her wealth and prospe- 
rity. We have alreadv had occasion to speak of 
the wars of Venice with the barbarian pirates of 
the eastern coasts of the Adriatic, and of the ad- 
vantages which were gained over them by the doge 
Pietro Candiano III. After his death, however, 
the disorden of the republic suspended for some 
time the prosecution of his successes (a.d. tf97) ; 
but just at the close of the tenth century the re- 
pubhc was again governed by a man of ability and 
courage, and eiuJ>led by a fortunate concurrence 
of events to complete the security of her seas and 
extend ^e limits of her dominion. When the 
Sdavonians wrested the country of Illyria from 
the eastern empire, and founded the kingdoms of 
Croatia and Dalmatia, many of the fortified cities 
on the coasts had successfully resisted the con- 
querors, and, being deserted by the court of Con- 
stantinople, had acquired a republican independence, 
much in Uie same manner as Naples. But they 
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were surrounded by the barbanaiiB, and ooostantljr 
haraawd by their incunioiia and piraeiea. After 
sereral oenturies of Buffering, some of these little 
Btatea were at length induct^ by the depredatbns 
of the Selavonians of Narenta, tiie most powerful 
of the {Mimtes, to unite in a league agamat that 
eity, and to pbce the republic of Yenioe at the 
head of the confederation. The doge Piero Ur- 
seolo II., sailing from the Ugunes with the most 
formidable fleet that the republic had ever put to 
sea, received the homage and contingent of sndi of 
the Dalmatian cities as had confedented, and per- 
suaded or compelled by anns all the oUiers to enter 
the same league. He then led his accumulated 
forces against the barbarians, and reduced them 
to such a condition, as for ever after incapacitated 
theih from a renewal of their piraeiea. But the 
alliance of the strong and the weak is alwaya a 
dangerous association, and the Dalmatian dtiea 
which had invited the aid of the doge shortly 
found that they had only acquired a master. They 
were, whether by their own consent or otherwise, 
taken completely under the authority oi Yenioe, 
and their citizens no longer permitted to enjoy 
any share in their government. Podestito, chosen 
from the highest Venetian funilies, were sent 
to all the cities to repbtoe the native magistrates 
with absolute command ; and a large extent of 
the Dalmatian coast being thus subjected to the 
Venetians, they caused their doge to assume the 
title of duke d Yenice and Ihtlmatia. But it 
was long before these conquests were ensured to 
the republic. The kings of Himgary were re- 
doubtable neighbours, and ever TCftdy to foster 
rebellion in the Yenetian province. The city of 
Zara in particular revolted with foreign aid more 
tlian once, but the fortunes of Yenice as often pre- 
vailed, and maritime Dalmatia was fated to remain 
for several centuries the appendage of her sceptre. 
The Yenetians had, for above four hundred years, 
experienced the evils of a form of government which 
was reguUted by no specific limitations, before they 
attempted to fix the bounds and control the exer- 
cise of the severely authority. General assemblies 
were found to be m practice tumultuary and inca- 
pable of business : m effect not the people, but 
contending factions, prevailed in turn in the nomi- 
natioir of the doges. These magistrates, once 
elected, were restrained by no legal provisions, 
and punishable by no process but the blind fury of 
a mob. It was a natural consequence of this ab- 
sence of all constitutional order, that Yenice was 
torn and distracted by the rancorous hostility of 
party, and that her doges were murdered by the 
unreasonable and ferocious populace almost as often 
as any calamity befel the state. From the ambi- 
tion, too, of her sovereign magistrates, the republic 
had every thing to dread, and, considering that 
their authority was unshackled, we may wonder 
how the state was preserved from hereditary obe- 
dience to a ducal family. The doges indeed did 
frequently associate theur sons in the dignity, and 
the antiquity of this custom was, in the eleventh 
century, already beginning to fpve it the air of a 
right, when the first amettoration was effected in 
the republican constitution. The audacious attempt 
of a member of the family of Urseolo to seat him- 
self, without even the form of popuhff suffn 
the throne which several of his illustrious 



had occupied with honour, awakened the jealousy 
of the Yenetians, and produced a fundamoital law 
of the state, that the reigning doge should never 
associate a son in the government. (a.d. 1032.) It 
was likewise provided, that he should not deter- 
mine on affairs of government without the consent 
of two counsellors who were given to him. He 
was required also on extraordinary occasions not 
to act without the approbation of some of the 
principal citizens, whom however he might him- 
self select, to advise him. These latter, termed 
pregadi, ''the requested," from being solicited by 
the doge to render him their assistance, were the 
foundwon of the Yenetian senate of after-timea. 

One hundred and forty years were suffered to 
elapse before any further alteration was attempted 
iu the Yenetian constitution ; and it was at length 
in the anarchy which followed the murder of a 
doge, that the council of justice, the only perma- 
nent deliberative body of the state, pemiaded the 
people to adopt a political system, which at once 
offered eecurity against the exercise of arbitrary 
power by the doges, and obviated the inconve- 
nience of the general and tumultuary assemblies 
of the people. We are not informed by what 
skilful address the council of justice prevailed upon 
the people to consent to an mnovation, which in a 
great measure deprived the democracy of its in- 
fluence; but from this period may certainly be 
dated the foundation of the oligarchical sovem- 
ment of Yenice. Without entirely aboliahmg the 
general assemblies of the nation, whidi were stiD 
to be convened upon extraordinary occasioDS, it 
was decreed, that the supreme powen of the state 
should thenceforward be seated, conjointly with 
the doge, in a representative council of four han- 
dled and eighty members *. But the election of 
this great coimcil, as it was termed, was not to be 
vested immediately in the people. (a.d. 1172.) The 
citizens of each of tne six districts of Yenice annually 
chose two tribunes ; and every one of these twelve 
magistrates nominated forty members of the re- 
presentative body. The natural weight of birth 
and wealth filled the great council almost exclu- 
sively with men of the first frmilies of Yenioe ; 
and though the general assemblies of ihe people 
continued sometimes to meet and exercise certain 
functions for nearly two centuries longer, their 
real authority had ahieady expired. We ahall 
hereafter trace the steps by which the aristocratic 
order perfected their unresisted acquisition of sove- 
reiinaty. 

But the great council was still too large an 
assembly for the steady and secret dispatch of 
affairs, or the effectual control of the doge. Two 
leaser bodies were therefore deputed from its num- 
ber: the one of six members formed the little 
council of the doge, composed with him the stg- 
niory or visible representative of the state, and 
discharged all the duties of executive administra- 
tion f . Except in conjunction with these counsel- 

* I know not why M. Dam ha« atiumed the numbert of 
the great eoaneil to have been four hundred and teventg; he 
ia oertainly not lupported tj the beat authoridea in thia 
statement. 

t It ia aingnlar that M. Slamondi, generally lo fUU and 
aoeorate an authority, has passed over the eieation of the 
little councU with no more than a passing alluaion to its 
ftinctioos. 
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Ion, the doge was bocmd by his inaagiml oath to 
trmnoBct no busiiiefls with foreign states. The other 
deputed body was the senate or assembly of pre- 
gadi, who, from being originally chosen at the 
pleasure of the doge, now came to be nominated 
instead, to the number of sixty, by the great eoun- 
cil. They were giftod with such authority as ren- 
dered them in effect within a smaller compass the 
depositaries of all the sovereignty which lay in the 
great council itself. The legislative functions re- 
mained indeed with the latter body, but the right 
of imposing taxes and of making peace and war 
was vested in the senate. It is however doubtful, 
« hether the pregadi were thus transformed, In their 
mode of nomination and their character, into a ue- 
oeasary part of the Venetian government quite as 
soon aa the great council commenced its existence, 
and a celebrated native historian has dated the 
diange fifty years later. 

The establishment of the great council and the 
enactments which proceeded from that body had 
effected a remarkable revolution; and the unlimited 
prerogative of the doges was at once reduced to a 
powerless dignity. But the precautions of the 
aristocracy were carried even farther. (a.d. 1179.) 
The administration of criminal justice was formally 
placed in a councU called " the forty," beyond the 
control of the first magistrate ; and the terms of 
his initiative oath were a virtual renunciation not 
only of all substantial authority, but even of per- 
sonal liberty. The form of the ducal election, pri- 
marily seated in the whole of the great council, 
was reduced to such a mixture of ballot and free 
DOfmination among the memben, as totally pre- 
vented any scheme for the aggrandizement of par- 
ticular families or parties by the choice of impro- 
per persons for the dogeship. This wholesome 
jealousy of undue bias in the balloted electors was 
at subsequent periods carried to such a height, 
that a curious complication of chances entirely 
prevented its being foreseen on what members of 
the great council the duty of appointing a doge 
oould by probability fall. 

The settlement of the Venetian constitution pre- 
pared the republic for her brilliant career of com- 
mercial and political mndeur ; and a new source 
of weahh and power had meanwhile been unfold- 
ing itself to her cupidity and ambition. No cir- 
cumstance contributed more effectually to her sub- 
sequent prosperity than the religious wars of the 
Europeans for the recorery of the Holy Land from 
the Muhammedan infidels. But, as the influence 
of the crusades was felt with equal advantage by 
two other maritime republics of Italy which bad 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries been gra- 
dually rising in importance, some account of the 
origin of these states may be appropriately intro- 
duced in this place ; and we shall consider in one 
▼iew the share which Venice, Pisa, and Genoa oc- 
cupied in these celebrated expeditions to the scenes 
of human redemption. 

Lon^ after the free states of Lombardy had 
begun to govern themselves, the cities of Tuscany 
for the most part acknowledged obedience to impe- 
rial goremnrs. The history of Florence and the 
other inland towns of the province is howerer very 
obscure, until we discern the earliest mnptoms of 
their pajrtial independence in the divisions excited 
m Italy, by the wars between the Lombard cities 



and pope Alexander III. on the one part, and the 
emperor Frederic Barbarossa on the otiier. In 
these wars Sienna, Pistoia, Lucca, and the rural 
nobility of Tuscany sided with the empire, and 
Florence, as well as the republic of Pisa, with the 
church. But no great event marked the progiess 
of hostilities in Tuscany; and of the annals of the 
Tuscan cities in these ages, those of Pisa alone de- 
mand our observation. Even her early records 
are few and scanty. She began, however, to be 
eminent as a commercial city before the close of 
the tenth century, and her galleys were perhaps 
the first which dared to encounter the Saracen 
corsairs who ravaged the western coasts of Italy. 
Her situation, in &e midst of a fertile district, at 
the mouth of the Amo, afforded for the light barks 
of the times, a harbour equally sheltered by its 
shoals from tempests and hostile approach ; and 
the Pisans, devoting themselves to commerce, and 
habituated to nav^ encounters with the Saracens, 
began to cover the Mediteiranean with their fleets. 
As mariners they were famous for intrepidity, and 
as their strength increased with their traffic, they 
successfullv undertook two remarkable conquests. 
From the Moors, who had long held Sardinia, they 
wrested that island ; and the musulman soveieign, 
after a protracted and radiant struggle, became 
their captive, and ended his days in the dimgeons 
of Pisa. The conquerors parcelled out his king- 
dom into four great fiefs, and bestowed them upon 
the same number of noble Pisan families by whom 
principally the expedition had been fitted out. 
Sixty-five years after the loss of Sardinia the infidels 
had again to mourn at the prowess of these repub- 
licans. The Balearic Isles, which composed a 
Saracen monarchy, were reduced in a single cam- 
paign* (a.d. 1116): one musulman prince perished 
in ^ the field, the capture of a second swelled the 
pride of the victors, and immense treasures were 
brought from Majorca to their city. 

While Pisa was thus growing in power, a neigh- 
bouring and rival republic was pursuing a similar 
career of commerce and enterprise. Surrounded 
by rocky and barren mountains whose surface is 
utterly destitute of verdure, Genoa has received 
from nature but a single gift : a safe and capacious 
harbour. With this solitaiy advantage her citizens, 
applying themselves, like the Pisans, to commerce, 
and acquiring possession of the maritime territory 
of Liguria east and west of their capital, chumed 
to govern themselves like o^her Italian cities, and 
rose to a similar grandeur with Pisa. The foreign 
history of the two republics is completely inter- 
woven. Allies against the infidels, and rivals in 
commerce, they first assisted each other in mutual 
victories, and then quarrelled over tiie spoil. It 
was with the aid of Genoa that Pisa conquered 
Sardinia, and the former republic at the same time 
reduced the island of Corsica under its own domi- 
nion. This proved a more durable though a less 
brilliant conquest than the Pisan acquisition. But 
the fortunes of Genoa altogether were fated to be 
more ksting, though m the outset less splendid, 
than the glories of Pisa. 

No chronicle has transmitted to our days any 
account of the particular form of the Pisan con- 
stitution ; but it appears that the government was 

* This conqnatt, however, waa not long preierved. 
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consular: we learn the ori^nal structure of the 
Genoese repuhUc from the pen of one of its magis- 
trates of the twelfth century. Consuls, chosen at 
first for three or four years, but afterwards annu- 
ally, and varying in number from four to six, were 
the supreme directors of the state. They were 
usually of noble family, and elected in a general 
parliament of their fellow-citizens. In like manner 
each of the quarters of the city annually chose one 
of the seven judges of the republic, and an occa- 
sional appointment of a select council by the gene- 
ral assembly provided for the correction of the 
laws. This simple constitution probably long an- 
swered every purpose of freedom and internal 
peace ; and to the end of the twelfth century, the 
popular assemblies of Genoa seem with honourable 
singularity to have been disturbed bv no criminal 
excesses. (a.d. 1169.) Once only the rivahry of 
two noble families split the citizens into factions 
and threatened civil war ; but the venerable arch- 
bishop, labouring with a spirit which rarely be- 
longed to the churchmen of the age, exerted the 
weight of his sacred vocation in e£Fecting a recon- 
ciliation between the C(nitending parties. 

It was not until the beginning of the twelfth 
century that the jeUousv between Pisa and Genoa 
broke out into open warutre. But by their vicinitv 
and commercial emulation, their equality of strength 
and clashing interests, they had long been secret 
enemies; and it is strange how their natural rivalry 
and hatred were smothered for above one hundred 
years. When the flame was once kindled, it bunt 
with fierce and almost incessant activity. The 
attempt of one pope to subject the churches of 
Corsica to the Pisan archbishop produced the first 
conflict, and it raged without intermission for four- 
teen years *, untu the mediation of another pontiff 
calmed the irritation which the partialitv of his 
predecessor had excited. He removed the cause 
of dispute by giving Genoa an archbishop, and 
traosfeiring the Corsican clergy to his jurisdiction. 
If we may credit the statement of the Genoese 
chronicler, that, in the first year of this war, his 
republic attacked Pisa with a fleet of eighty galleys, 
attended by four large vessels wi^ battering 
engines, and manned by twenty-two thousand com- 
batants, of whom a fourth were armed with the 
casque and cuirass, we shall form a magnificent 
idea of the power of these maritime cities ; since 
Pisa resisted so immense an armament,and baJaneed 
the indecisive event of the war. It was immedi- 
ately, too, after this len^hened and arduous strug- 
gle Uiat Pisa, with ununpaired strength, accom- 
plished the ruin of Amalfi, as we have already 
seen. (a.d. 1137.) But no long interval of forbear- 
ance could prevail between the Genoese and Pisans, 
who constantly encountered each other in their 
voyages, and mingled the prosecution of their bitter 
anunodties witib the peaceful occupations of trade. 
In their commercial expeditions to the East, their 
fieets frequently engaged each other with iury, 
and one memorable war was produced by the con- 
flict of their coloniea at Constantinople. (a.d. 1162.) 
It terminated like fonner hostilities without mate- 
rial advantage to either state. 

On the waters of the Levant, both Genoa and 
Pisa had, bng before this contest^ found a third 

• A.D. 1118-11S3. 



combatant in the rivalry of Venice. The three 
republics had alike engaged in the crusades, and 
tlie transport of the soldiers of the cross to the 
shores of Asia, became for them all an important 
and lucrative employment. Their vessels returned 
to port laden with the produce of these eastern 
dimes, and the services which they rendered to 
the crusaders procured for their states most valua- 
ble privileges of traffic in all the cities which were 
conquered from the infidels on the Syrian coasts. 
During the possession of Palestine by the Chris- 
tians, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa were thus the 
channels through which the produce of tlse East 
was convened to the people of Europe. The wealth 
of Venice m particular was prodigiously increased 
by the remuneration which she exacted as the 
price of her exertions in carrying the crusading 
hosts to the scenes of their enterprises, and pro- 
visioning them on their voyages. In the first cru- 
sade she employed two hundred vessels in this 
manner, and the religious object of the expedition 
did not prevent her fleet from attacking that of 
Pisa, though occupied in the same purpose. Al- 
ternately sharing in the efforts of the crusaders 
against the common enemy, extorting from their 
allies every selfish advantage, and constantly en- 
deavouring the destruction of each other, the three 
republics prosecuted a singular career of religious 
fanaticism, commercial avarice, and deadly animo- 
sities. But they all found the same profit in theur 
Asiatic enterpnsee ; and while the rest of Europe 
poured out her b^t blood and resources in tlie 
barren pursuit of an imaginary duty, the maritime 
republics of Italy were alone enriched and invigor- 
ated amidst the general exhaustion *. 
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The freedom which the cities of Lombardy had so 
gloriously asserted, and which the terms of the 
peace of Constance promised to perpetuate, was 
clouded by their internal distractions, and too 
shortly extinguished by tliefar seliiBh jealousies and 
vicious &ctions. Eren while our admiration of 
their unconquerable resistance to oppression is 
warm and recent, we are presented mitii the re- 
volting picture of vindictive and inextinffuishable 
hatred. The Italian character in the middle ages 
WIS unhappily overcast by the darker passions of 
the human heart, and the energy and strength of 
purpose which, otherwise, might have qualified 
the national mind for a long career of virtuous 
grandeur, were prostituted to the gratification of 
implacable revenue and flujitious ambition. 

The same spirit which had humbled the power 
of Frederic Barbaroesa might have cemented the 
numerous states of Lombardy in a permanent and 
invincible confederation, if the deadly hostility by 
which the cities were animated against each other 
had not far outweighed every patriotic and ho- 
nourable feeling. The elements of the Lombard 
league had been scattered even before the consum- 
mation of its object, and they could never agMn be 
wholly colleeted. United in no one common bond 
of safety, the cities were left without protection 
against foreign enemies or domestic traitors, and 
in little more than half a century they had all, in 
well merited slavery to tyrants, reaped the bitter 
punishment of their general disunion. The same 
lasting hostility between the aristocratic and ple- 
beian orders, which had existed in the common- 
wealths of antiquity, agitated the Lombard repub- 
lics ; and this fatal disMird being almost always in 
action, produced, or was varied only by, multiplied 
factions which were generated with appalling faci- 
lity. The noxious vices, which were cherished in 
the corrupted soil of private life by the intensity of 
individual passion, composed a fruitful hotbed of 
political crime. Motives of personal revenge, or 
even tiie caprices of accident, were at any time 
sufficient for the excitement of sanguinary public ' 
feuds, or the indulsenee of shameful injustice and 
atrocious proscription. It is a strikmg proof of 
the reciprocal suspicion of partialitv and violence 
which filled the citizens of the Italian republics, 
that they dared not entrust the administration of 
justice to the hands of their townsmen. Immedi- 
ately alter the peace of Constance, all the cities 
adopted the custom of electing a judicial magistrate 
out of the pale of their own society. 

The podestA, as this officer was termed, was 
always a nobleman of some one of the neighbour- 
ing cities, and usually a man of distinguished cha- 
racter. He was jealously cot off from all society 
and friendship among the citizens, but he enjoyed 
a dictatorial authority in the execution of justice, 
and the body of the people bound themselves to 
second him by arms against the turbulent and 
powerful offiBnders who habitually set his decrees 
at defiance. His power in the state was in some 
measure shared by the consuls and committees of^ 



trust (credenza); but he was frequenUy the general 
as well as the judge of the republic, an<l whatever 
might have been the necessity which prompted 
this concentration of authority in one individual, it 
is not improbable that the practice of confiding all 
the executive administration to a podestii, had a 
pernicious influence in preparing the public mind 
for submission to a single will. 

The gradual overthrow of the liberties of the 
Lombai^, which commenced very soon after the 
peace of Constance, was wholly the work of their 
own parricidal hands. Frederic Barbaroesa, so 
long their oppressor, would appear from this epoch 
sincerely to have abandoned his projects against 
them. Convinced by experience that the hope of 
subjugating them was utterly vain, he gave a new 
direction to his ambition, and was invited by the 
state of the Sicilies to attempt the addition o/^that 
kingdom to the Swabiau' dominions. The proba- 
bility that William II. would die without issue, 
rendered his aunt Constance the presumptive heiress 
to his throne, and the emperor succeeded in effect- 
ing a marriage between that princess and his eldest 
son Henry. (a..d. 1 186.) His future chums upon 
the inheritance of his daughter-in-law might be 
promoted by the friendship or opposed by the hos- 
tility of the Lombard republics, and Frederic 
eamestiy laboured to conciliate the affection and 
compose the differences of those states. But he 
did not live to require their assistance, and was 
fated to terminate his existence in other scenes. 
All Europe was afflicted at this epoch with the in- 
telligenee that Jerusalem had fallen before the 
power of Saladin (a.d. 1 187) : the pope pro- 
claimed a new crusade, and the emperor, though 
in advanced years, engaged with all tne courage of 
his youth in an expedition to Palestine for the 
recovery of the holy sepulchre. He led a numerous 
army into the East, and was victoriously traversing 
the plains of Armenia when he was drowned at the 
passage of an insignificant stream, {a.d. 1189.) 

The death of Barbaroesa was followed in the 
same year by that of William II. of Sicily, and 
Henry VI., the son of the emperor, who had for the 
last five years of his father's life worn the crowns 
of (Germany and Italy, now succeeded both to the 
imperial diadem, and through his wife Constance, 
to legitimate pretensions over the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. But the Norman barons detested 
the prospect of subjection to a foreign monarch, 
and their aversion was not diminished by the cha- 
racter of Henry. He had inherited the courage, 
but possessed neither the talents which had shed 
lustre over the criminal ambition of his parent, nor 
the magnanimity of which Barbaroesa was some- 
times capable. Even the cruelty, which had dis- 
graced the conqueror of Milan and Crema, was 
mercy when compared with the inherent ferocity 
of his son. 

Though Constance was the only legitunate de- 
scendant of the royal Norman line, the Sicilians 
found in Tanered, the natural son of one of her 
brothers, a worthy inheritor of the courage and 
virtues of the Rogers ; and disdaining the &rman 
yoke, the nobles of the Two Sicilies placed him by 
acclamation on their throne. He successftiUy de- 
fended both Sicily and Naples against the power of 
Henry (a.d. 1190), and the new emperor, after 
losing by pestilence the greater part of an army 
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which he led against him, was compelled to a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the Neapolitan domiuions. 
His empress fell into the hands of Tancred, but he 
generoufily restored her without ransom or condi- 
taoDS to her husband, and during the brief residue 
of his life was disturbed by no further attacks. 
His reign was too short for the happiness of his 
subjects ; and after seeing his eldest son perish in 
his arms in the flower of his youth, he himself 
sank into a prenutture grave, (a.d. 1 194.) The in- 
dulgence which he had shown to the wife of his 
cruel rival was repaid to his own widow and chil- 
dren by shocking barbarity. The helpless boy who 
succeeded to his crown was unable to defend it ; 
his nobles, left without a leader, submitted on the 
approach of Henry, and the emperor possessed 
himseir of the Two Sicilies. 

The unhappy family of Tancred, surrendering 
themselves upon promise of favourable treatment, 
were sent into Germany by the savage conqueror, 
who detained them in a long captivity, and deprived 
the youthful king of his eyes. The emperor fol- 
lowed up this atrocity by the exercise of remorse- 
less oppression and devilish vengeance against his 
new subjects. Sicily was drained of her treasures, 
which were conveyed to Grermany; and, of the 
barons who had supported the cause of Tancred, 
some were hanged, others were burned alive, and 
the remainder escaped only with the loss of their 
eyes. The exhortations of the pope were unavail- 
ing to stop this series of horrors ; the prayers of 
Constance were equally vain in obtaining mercy 
for the subjects of her fiathers, and the indignant 
princess suffered herself to be numbered with con- 
spirators against the mhuman tyranny of her hus- 
band. The sudden death of this monster (a.d. 1 197)) 
while engaged in the siege of a revolted castle, 
brought deliverance to altering humanity ; Con- 
stance herself, who on his decease assumed the 
reins of government for her infant son, sur- 
vived him but a year ; and the orphan child, who 
succeeded to the hereditary dominions of the 
houses of Swabia and Sicily by the title of Frede- 
ric II., was left at the age of four years destitute 
of protection, and surrounded by rivals*. 

During the reign of Henry VI. and the early 
minority of Frederic II., it is difficult to offer any 
distinct and connected view of the condition of 
Italy. The whole country was convulsed by the 
internal feuds of contending factions in the dif- 
ferent republics, and filled with the violence of 
petty warfare ; but no great and determinate ob- 
ject affords consistency to these confused and 
various struggles, or exhibits them in a combined 
and intelligible shape. The chronicles, too, of the 
Lombard cities at this juncture are either silent, 
or barren of important information, and some 
occurrences in the Trevisan March — the ancient 
Venetia — may alone claim our attention. These 
are interesting as connected with the rise of two 
famous Italian families, and the clearest contem- 
porary records are fortunately those which respect 
them. 

The Trevisan March is a mountainous district 
abounding in situations of strength, and the nobility 
of the province, occupying these with their castles, 
had not been generally rcSuoed, like the chAtelains 

« Slamondi, voL iL pp. 2S4-S63; Muratori, a.d. 1183-1197. 



of the plains on the upper Po, into subjection to 
the neighbouring cities. They were therefore a 
formidable body; and at once preserving their 
rural fiefs, and making choice of that residence in 
the cities which with the Lombard nobles wa^s 
compulsory, the influence of power and high birth 
threw all Uie offices of the magistracy into their 
hands. Even where the Italian nobility had been 
compelled to become citizens of the republics, the 
abodes which they erected within the walls were 
castles rather than houses. BuUt of massive stone 
and str^gthened by towers, they were rendei-ed 
capable of enduring the assaults to which the tur- 
bulent violence of their tenants and the vicissitudes 
of faction often exposed them. But in the cities of 
the Trevisan March, in Verona, Padua, Vioenza, 
and Treviso, the nobles 8ecui*ed their volimtary 
residence within the walls by the construction of 
regular fortresses, which might set at defiance 
every burst of popular commotion. Huge gates 
and barriers of iron defended the entrance to 
these strongholds ; their solid walls were manned 
by numerous bands of faithful retainers; and if 
the external bulwarks should be forced, a square 
donjon tower or keep in the interior, afforded a 
sure retreat for the lord and his followers. The 
insolence of power which was begotten by impu- 
nity, filled the cities of tlie March with rivalry and 
bloodshed between the great families, and their 
rural fiefs were the perpetual scenes of open hos- 
tility. 

Among the nobility of the Trevisan March, the 
most distinguished towards the close of the twelfth 
century were the families of Romano and Este. 
The former were descended from Eccelino, a Ger- 
man knight, who had accompanied the emperor 
Conrad II. into Italy, and received from his master 
the fiefe of Romano and Oimro in recompense for 
his services. The rise of the family which he thus 
founded was fortunate and rapid: the lords of 
Romano successively enlarged tiie acquisitions of 
their ancestor, and UQder his namesake £ccelino, 
the Stammerer (known in history as Eccelino I.), 
their patrimony had already grown into a formi- 
dable principality. 

The nairative of one enterprise undertaken by 
this Eccelino da Romano may be appropriately 
introduced, as illustrating both the aggrandize- 
ment of his family and Uie manners of his age. 
He was united by the ties of marriage and amity 
with Tisolino of the Campo San Pietro, a noble 
Padua'i, and was acquainted by his friend with his 
design of marrying his son to Cecilia the orphan 
heiress of Manfred Ricco, signer of Abano. The 
lord of Romano was seduced, by the advantage 
which so wealthy an alliance might afford to his 
own house, to betray the confidence of Tisolino, 
and he secretly plotted to obtain the hand of the 
lady for his own son Eccelino II. By corrupting 
her guardians he got the heiress into his own 
hands, and carrying her to his castle of Baasano, 
celebrated her nuptials with his son. This act of 
treachery filled the family of Campo San Pietro 
with violent indignation, and instigated Gerard, 
the son of Tisolino, who had been the destined 
husband of Cecilia, to a horrible revenge. As the 
bride, with a more brilliant tlian warlike train, 
passed into the Paduaii territory to visit her de- 
mesnes, she was seized by Genmi, borne off to his 
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castle^ and there brutally dishonoured, (a.d. 1190.) 
The wretched victim, on bemg suffered to return 
to Bassanoy did not attempt to conceal the outrage: 
she was divorced, and her husband married again, 
bat both her estates and those of the second wife 
of Eccelino II. swelled the power of the lords of 
Romano. They swore an eternal hatred to the 
family of San Pietro, and the deadly feud between 
the two houses, which was perpetuated for many 
generations, could be satisfied only by blood. 

While Eccelino II. was auspienting his great- 
ness, and embroiling the republics of upper Yenetia 
which bordered on his estates, in destructive wars 
by alliance with or hostility to his cause, the in- 
creasing power of the house of Este was the signal 
for tomults and disorders in the central part of the 
province. The possessions of this ancient family 
were situated between Padua, Yerona, Yioenza, 
- and Ferrara, and their ambition was fatal to the 
repose of all these states. A fortunate union with 
an heiress of Ferrara established Obizzo, marquis 
of Este, in that city, and placed him at the head of 
a faction within its waUs. (ad. liao.) In this, 
like the subsequent marriage of Eccelino, another 
noble house had been supplanted by treachery: 
furious commotions were excited between the 
rivals, and during a civil war, which raged within 
the walls of Ferrara for nearly forty years, the 
hostile factions were ten times alternately expelled 
from the city. But the power of the marquises of 
Este continued to increase, and at the close of the 
twelfth century they divided the possession of 
sovereign influence in the Trevisan March with 
Eccelino da Romano II. * By their descent from 

• In a eontemporarj chionicle there it an interetting ae- 
count of a zeooncUtation between thia Eccelino IL and the 
roarquia Azso VI. of £«te, which curiously detcribet the 
mannen of the times. Notwithstanding their mutual hatred, 
tliey were both adherents of the emperw Otho IV. ; and when 
that monarch entered Italy in 1109, he strove to advance his 
own inteietts by establishing friendship between them. The 
rival chiefs repaired to his camp, but they were no sooner 
together in the imperial presence, than Eccelino accused his 
enemy of having formerly made a treacherous attempt upon 
hia mt. ** We had been attached to each other," said he, 
" in our infimcy, and I thought him my friend. We were 
together at Veniee, and I was walking with him in the place 
of St. Mark, when I was attacked by armed bravos ; at that 
moment the marquis seised my arm, to prevent me ttom 
defending myself ; and if I had not shaken him olT by a 
violent eflTort, I should infallibly have been murdered, as one 
of my soldiers was by my side." Eccelino conclnded, after 
making other accusations, by repeatedly challenging the 
marqnia to single oombat ; but the emperor interfered, im- 
posed sOence on the rivals, and, on the next day, ordered 
them both to attend him on horseliaek. Placing one on each 
side of him as he rode along, he commanded them in French 
(which it seems was the fiuhionable language even in those 
days) to aalute each other : " Sir Eccelino, salute the mar- 
quis r and Eccelino, uncovering with a respectAil obeisance, 
cried, " Sir marquis, God save you I " But Axio preserved 

Ibis superior dignity by returning the salutation without 
vailing his bonnet " Sir marquis," continued the emperor, 
"salute Eccelino!" and then Axio cried, "God save you, 
I Sir Eccelino!" Thus far the reconciliation was but little 
I advanced ; bat the road becoming narrower, Otho passed on, 

I and left the rivals beside each other. In a short time they 
fdl into earnest discourse ; and then the suspicious emperor, 
observing their amity, began to be almost as uneasy as when 
I he liad feared their diseord. On his return to his tent he 
: sent for Eccelino, and inquired what had been the sutifect of 



the German line of the Guelfs they were the natu- 
ral enemies of the Swabian emperors : the lords of 
Romano were, on the other hand, attached to those 
monarchs by the memory of benefits ; and the two 
families headed the Guelf and Ghibelin parties of 
Venetia. 

These terms of Guelf and Ghibelin, of ominous 
sound to an Italian ear, were received from Ger- 
many, where they had lone been the war-cry in 
the quarrels of the houses of Bavaria and Swabia ; 
but they were not introduced into Italy, until the 
first Years of the thurteenth century, llie former 
was the family name of the dukes of Bavaria, from 
whom, as is well known, the present royal line of 
Great Britain chums its descent : the latter is de- 
rived from Wibelimg, a Franoonian town, the birth- 
place of the emperor Conrad 1 1., who was the pro- 
genitor through females of the Swabian emperors. 
The Ghibelins were therefore the adherents of 
these sovereigns, the Guelfs their opponents ; and, 
in the struggles between the emperors and the popes, 
the friends of the church readily assumed the title 
of Guelfs. But when these names, the seeds of 
bitter animosities, were once sown in the rank soil 
of Italian faction, their fruits might be recognised 
only for their poisonous qualities^ Parties were at 
first Guelf or Ghibelin by their attachment to the 
papacy or the empire, but afterwards by no other 
pnnciple than that of mutual and unmtelligible 
hatred*. 

From the peace of Constance to the death of 
Frederic I., and during the whole reign of Henry 
VI., the lustre of the papacy was dimmed before 
the star of those monarchs. But the weakness of 
the mmor, Frederic II., and an interregnum in the 
empire, offered a favourable occasion for the asser- 
tion of the papal authority ; and just at this epoch 
arose a pontiff, the greatest, except Gregory YII., 
of all those who at successive periods knew, how 
to revive and to increase the slumbering energies 
of the church. In the same year which terminated 
the life of Henry YL, Innocent III. was raised to 
the tiara at the early age of thurty-seven. Uniting 
the courage and ambition of a Roman noble, with 
reputed sanctity as a churchman, he not only suc- 
ceeded in elevating the ecclesiastical pretensions of 
Gregory YII. to a stupendous height, but aspired 
to seize upon a temporal state for the papacy in 
the centre of Italy. And though he did not entirely 
perfect this scheme, and three centuries more were 
to pass before the secure consolidation of the tem- 
poral dominions of the Roman church, Innocent III. 
was the real foimder of the structure which has 
lasted to our times. 

The monstrous assumption of arbitrary domi- 

thelr conversation. " We spoke," said the knight, ** of the 
days of our youth ; and we have returned to our early (Hend- 
ship." Gerardi MaurisU Hlstoria, Ac. p. 19 et seq. ; Scrip. 
Rer. ItaL vol. viii. 

Gibbon has copied the same stray with some slight varia- 
tion, and adds : " The apprehensions of the emperor were 
groundless ; and their deadly feuds, in council, in the field, 
in the cities, continued to rage with alternate success, till 
they both slept in the trsnquimty of the grave." Gibbon's 
Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, Miaoell. Works, 
vol. iU. p. 432. 

• Sismondi, vol. U. pp. 264-286; Mnratori, ad an. 117S- 
1205, passim ; Gibbon's AntiquiUes of the Hooae of Bruns- 
wick, Miscell. Woriu, voL iiL p. 4M. 
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nion oTer all the temporal powers of the world, 
which Innocent audaciously maintained, scarcely 
belongs to Italian history. Wielding the thunders 
of excommunication and interdict with the skill of 
a consummate politician, he augmented the terrors 
of these ecclesiastical arms by the address with 
which he selected the moment for their exercise ; 
and his celebrated triumph over the most pusilla* 
nimous of our English kings, sinks into contempt 
before his subjection of the other sovereigns of 
Europe. Our John was a heartless cowaH, but 
Philip Augustus of France, and the monarehs of 
Arragon, Portugal, and Denmark, were not used 
to tremble before less dreaded enemies than Inno- 
cent 

It is curious t6 observe how the power of the 
greatest popes was strengthened by distance. The 
superstitiotis veneration which was entertained for 
the chiefs of Christendom was ever most feeble 
nearest to its source ; and a long familiarity with 
the weakness and crimes of the pontifEs left little 
room for fear and respect in the Italian mind. 
While Innocent III. lorded it over transalpine des- 
pots, he was necessitated to resort to petty intrigues 
for tiie extension of his slender autliority in Italy. 
The immense possessions, bequeathed by the famous 
countess Matilda to the Huly See, had hitherto 
been withheld by the Swabian emperors, and 
Henry YI. had bestowed in fief upon his different 
Glerman captains the March of Ancona, the duchies 
of Romagna and Spoleto, and the mnrquisate of Tus- 
cany, all of which were supposed to be included in 
the donation of the counters. The tyranny of tlie 
German chieftains had excited unqualified hatred, 
and their weakness, after the death of their mo- 
narch, provoked imiversal resistance to their sway. 
Innocent easily wrested the March of Ancona and 
the duchies of Spoleto and Romagna from their 
feeble grasp ; but so sensible was he of his own 
want of strength, that he prudently muted the 
former fief to the marquis of Este, and confirmed 
the municipal independence of the oities of Spoleto 
and Romagna, with a general reservation of the 
papal supremacy. But over the more powerful 
cities of Tuscany, which had enjoyed a republican 
independence under the lieutenants of the empe- 
rors, he could not hope to claim even a nominal 
sovereignty, and, as it was his interest by what- 
ever means to prevent the revival of the imperial 
power, he contented himself with achieving a 
geaenl Guelphic league of all tlie Tuscan repub- 
Ucs, except Pisa, for the preservation of their 
oonmion rights. (a.d. 1107.) Of this association 
he was placed at the head, and it was declared to 
be expressly established for the honour of the 
apostolic see. The cities engaged themselves to 
protect the church, and to acknowledge no empe- 
ror without the approbation of the pope. By tlie 
testament of the empress Constance, Innocent ac- 
quired even a greater advantage. The young or- 
phan, Frederic, was placed under his protection as 
the feudal superior of the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
and the authority in that kingdom thus passed into 
his hands. 

The intrigues of Innocent for the subversion of 
the imperial power were not confined within the 
Alps. On the death of Henry VI., the German 
electors, disregarding the claims of his infant son, 
were divided between two competitors, Philip of 



Swabia and Otho the Guelf. Philip was of a house 
always inimical to the church ; the family of the 
latter had ever been obedient to the popes ; and 
Innocent thercdPore espoused his cause, which was 
for many years the weakest But the death of 
Philip finally pUieed Otho, the fourth of his name^ 
on the Grerman throne ; and for once the papa^ 
and the empire were in amity. But the interests 
of the two powers were too opposite to permit this 
harmony to last; and when Otho lY., entering 
Italy, had received the imperial diadem from In- 
nocent (a.d. 1209), ttie new emperor refdsed to 
alienate the fiefs of the countess Matilda from his 
crown. Innocent now stirred up opposition to 
the prince whom he had so long protected; the 
marquis of Este and other Guelfs remained £uth- 
fiil to the church even against a Guelf emperor ; 
and, at least in name, the politics of the Italian 
factions were reversed. The interest of the reader 
would be little excited in the obscure vidantudee 
of the wars which ensued. The sucoessftil resource 
of the pope was to convert his younff pupil, Fre- 
deric II., whom he had hitherto nenected, into a 
rival for his former ally. He caused the youthful 
monarch to pass mto Germany, where he found a 
powerful party in the rebellious subjects of Otho ; 
and the emperor, after some successes, was com- 
pelled to abandon Italy for the defence of his Ger- 
man dominions. (a.d. 1212.) 

Innocent III. had now reached the pinnacle of 
grandeur : his worldly and inordinate ambition had 
been crowned with brilliant success, and, if we 
could forget the assumed sanctity of his office, his 
greediness of power mieht not excite severer re- 
prehension than the sunilar passion of temporal 
sovereigns. But his character is darkened by the 
spuit of unrelenting persecution, and the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition will cover his memory with 
everlasting infamy. The close of his life was passed 
in enforcing the horrible massacres of thb Pauli- 
cian heretics, and he died at Perugia (a.d. 12 16), 
after a reign of eighteen years, while the south of 
France was yet deluged with the blood of the 
Albigenses *. 

At the period of Innocent's death, Frederic II. 
still disputed the possession of the imperial crown 
with Otho lY. Germany was the field on which 
the rivals personally engaged, but all Italy was 
filled with discord in support of their opposite pre- 
tensions. The fiames of war were every where 
lighted up, and under the appellation of Guelfs 
and Ghibelins, and in the struggle between the 
papal and imperial interests, the Italian factions 
enjoyed a feasible pretence for the indulgence of 
their rancorous animosities. It therefore mattered 
not that the nature of the contest reversed the 
denomination and the principles of parties. When 
the pope and the adherents of the church sup- 
ported the cause of Frederic, the Guelfs upheld 
the natural chief of the Ghibelins, and that, 
too, against a Guelf emperor : when the Milanese 
assisted the pretensions of Otho lY., they forgot 
their jealousy of the imperial prerogatives and 
their Guelf principle of attachment to the church, 
in hereditary hatred to the house of Swabia. They 
formed a league with Crema, Placentia, Lodi, and 

• Sismondi. vol. U. pp. 287-947; Muratori, 4.D. 1197-1116; 
SCoaheim, Eeeiesiastical Hiatory, cent IL part. iL cap. S. 
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other cities, and were furiously opposed by Pavia^ 
Cremona, and the rest of the Ghibelin Lombard 
republics. In this contest, almost all the cities 
claim by their chronicles to have been victorious, 
and it may therefore be conjectured that success 
was pretty equally balanced. Pavia, however, was 
oppr e s se d by the superiority of Milan, which with 
flourishing manufactures and a fertile territory, had, 
since the era of its rebuilding in the war against 
Barbarossa, yearly increased in population, nches, 
and warlike strength. The Milanese devastated 
the territory of Pavia, and compelled that state to 
renounce its ancient party, and to become the sub- 
ject-ally of their republic. (a.d. 1217.) But, on the 
odier hand, this triumph of Milan was clouded by 
a partial reverse. At the obstinate battle of Ghi- 
bello, the Cremonese, in concert with the forces of 
other cities of the Ghibelin league, inflicted a me- 
morable defeat upon the Milanese and their parti- 
sans. (a.ix 1218.) 

It is a singular proof of the influence of free 
institutions in almost all the cities, that, until the 
subversion of the Lombard liberties, neither inter- 
nal discord, nor these fierce wars between the 
republican leagues, prevented the rapid growth of 
population and wealth. The citizens were fre- 
quently compelled, by the pressure of their super- 
abundant numbers, to increase the circuit of their 
walls; and we should be wholly at a loss to account 
for their surprising prosperity in the midst of 
so many disorders and commotions, if we failed to 
consider the immense advantages which, so long as 
a vestige of liberty remained, were enjoyed by their 
free and industrious artisans over the oppressed 
and unprotected peasantry of the countty. 

Otho IV. maintained an unfortunate contest in 
Germany with Frederic II. for several years : but 
his deatn at last left that young monarch without 
a competitor for the imperial crown. (a.d. 1218.) 
The church had hitherto played Frederic off as an 
useful engine against the power of Otho ; but he 
had ^o sooner prevailed in the struggle, than he 
became himself an object of suspicion and dread. 
Honorius III., the successor of Innocent, demurred 
for some time to confer on him the imperial crown 
which that pope had promised ; and he extorted 
from the new emperor a vow, that he would under- 
take the deliverance of the Holy Land from the 
Saracens, before he would finaliy perform the cere- 
mony. (a.d. 1220.) 

But the situation of the kingdom of the Sicilies 
furnished ample employment for the attention of 
Frederic, and several years were occupied in re- 
pairing the evils which a Ions anarchy had entailed 
on those countries. Ever smce the death of Wil- 
liam the Bad, the Neapolitan provinces had been 
almost always a prey to civil wars. Every town 
or castle was poasessed by some baron, and the 
royal authority was nearly extinguished by the 
ambition of the feudal chieftains. But, by the ad- 
mixture of vigour and treachery, Frederic, who 
was not very scrupulous in the measures which he 
pursued, succeeded in breaking the force of the 
aristocracy, and m restoring subordination and 
peace. The condition of Sicily had been yet more 
desperate than that of the continent The remains 
of its Saracen population had been driven to revolt 
by the oppression of the Christian barons of the 
island, and had invited the assistance of their pi- 



ratical brethren from Africa. But Frederic de- 
feated the rebels in several encounters, and, com- 
pleting their subjection at different periods, re- 
moved them from the island to the province of 
Naples, where he settled them in the fertile plains 
of the Capitanate and in the lovely valley of Noc^ra. 
These musulmans in their new colonies proved the 
most faithful of his subjects, and suppliea him with 
excellent troops in his Italian wars. To the city 
of Naples, Frederic was a real benefactor. He 
built a magnificent palace within its walls, founded 
its university, and established the grandeur of this 
beautiful capital. 

Frederic had probably never intended to fulfil 
his engagement of delivering the Holy Land from 
the handB of the infidels. But while he was en- 
gaged m rcguhiting the affairs of his own domi- 
nions, the situation of the Christians in Palestine 
was becoming hourly more hopeless; and the vio- 
lent indignation of Honorius was excited by his 
neglect to redeem the pledge which he had given 
before his coronation. The pope vainly urged 
him, both with entreaties and threats, and finally 
laboured to enlist his ambition in the cause, by 
obtaining for him the hand of Violante, daughter 
of John de Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem, who 
consented to transfer his nominal crown to his 
future son in law. Frederic accordingly espoused 
the princess (a.d. 1225), and from this period not 
only dispatched succours to Palestine, but prepared 
to follow himself with a fleet and arm^. Two years 
were passed m the equipment of this force ; cru- 
saders assembled from England, Germany, and 
Italy, to await the sailing of the expedition ; and 
the emperor at length embarked at Brundusium. 
(a.d. 1227.) But the burning climate of Apulia 
and Calabria had produced a destructive epidemic 
among the northern foreigners ; the contagion car- 
ried off immense numbers of them, the remnant 
were dispirited, and Frederic, being himself at- 
tacked by the pestilence, was compeUed to disem- 
bark and postpone the onisade. 

The intelligence of this deUiy filled Gregory IX., 
who had just succeeded to Honorius, with disap- 
pointment and fury, and he immediately thundered 
an excommunication against the emperor. Frede- 
ric, on his part, contented himself with defending 
his conduct by circular letters to the princes en 
Christendom, and proving his sincerity by the ac- 
tivity of his preparations for the sacred expedition 
which he still meditated. In the following summer 
he sailed for Palestine, though with a diminished 
army, and arriving at St. Jean d'Acre, commenced 
his operations. But the arrogant pope viewed it 
as a new offence, that he had presumed to enter on 
so holy an enterprise under the sentence of an ex- 
communication, and, reiterating his fulminations, 
he not only thwarted the progress of the imperial 
arms in Palestine by the intrigues of his ministers, 
but preached a crusade against Frederic, and sent 
John de Brienne with an army of papal partizans 
to ravage the Neapolitan dominions. Notwithstand- 
ing the nostility and artifices of the pope, the energy 
and prudence of Frederic gained more for the Chris- 
tians of Palestine than any prince had effected since 
the foundation of the Latin kingdoms. His arms 
obtuned from the weakness of the Saracens the ces- 
sion of Jerusalem; and in that city he placed on his 
own head the crown of his new kingdom, with 
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which no priest coald be induced to invest him *. 
(a.d. 1220.) 

His has^ retom to Europe after this eeremony 
struck terror into his enemies. The papal army 
disbanded at his approach, the senate and people 
of Rome espoused his cause against their pontiff, 
and Gregory was compelled to conclude a hollow 
reconciliation with the man whom he detested. 
(a.d. 1230.) The tranquil obedience of Germany 
and of the Two Sicilies, rendered Frederic a for- 
midable enemy; his Saracen subjects, whom he 
had seated almost at the gates of Rome, were not 
likely to be restrained by conscientious scruples 
from attacking the head of tlie church at the com- 
mand of their master ; and among the inhabitants 
of the ecclesiastical capital itself, and of all the 
Italian provinces, there were numerous imperial 
adherents. The situation of Gregory was therefore 
extremely critical, but he found a formidable sup- 
port in' northern Italy, and he dissembled no longer 
than was necessary for the maturity of his plots 
against Frederic. The inveterate hostility which 
the Milanese cherished towards the Swabian family 
had produced from them, some years before, a re- 
fusal to invest the emperor with the ancient Lom- 
bard crown, which they preserved at Monza ; and 
their fears of his vengeance for this insult had 
occasioned the revival of the whole league of Lom- 
bardy against the empire. While the emperor was 
preparing for his expedition to Palestine, the Mi- 
lanese induced the Guelf cities of Lombardy to 
renew the terms of the association in which the 
ambition of Barbarosna had united them sixty 
years before (a.d. 1226); and the confederation was 
joined by Turin, Vercelli, the republics of the 
Trevisan March, and Bologna ; which last city 
had now grown powerful bv increased population, 
and eminent by the fame of its celebrated univer- 
sity. The lea^e of Lombardy was included by 
the pope in his short-lived pacification with the 
empire. 

While the papal intrigues were cherishing the 
seeds of war, a singular spectacle of an opposite 
nature was exhibited in northern Italy. Some 
members of the newlv established order of Domi- 
nician friars employed all the powers of eloquence 
over a half civilized age in exhortations of univer- 
sal peace; and the preaching of one of Uiese 
brethren had an astonishing but transient influ- 
ence upon the ardent temperament of the Italian 
people. At Bologna, Padua, Verona, and the sur- 
rounding cities, Giovanni di Vicenza began, three 
years after the pacification of 1230, to denounce 
the iniquity of war, and to inculcate the general 
forgiveness of injuries. .He was heard with vene- 
ration and humility. At his voice the feuds of 
generations were hushed, vows of reconciliation 
were poured forth by the bitterest enemies, and he 
was entreated by contending cities and fiictions to 

• Mr. MUls hat Justly remarked, that " if the pope had 
not hated Frederic wone than his holiness hsted the Sara- 
cens, and thereby caused his retnm to Europe, there is every 
probability that the emperor would have brought matters to 
an issue completely triumphant.** (Crusades, vol. 11. p. 201.) 
Mr. If ills, who has told the story of Frederic's proceedings 
te Palestine with his usual happiness, has, I observe, princi- 
pally gathered bis materials from the oontempoiwy chnmScle 
of Richard do 8. Oexmana (See the seventh volume of 
Scriptores Rer. Ital.) 



reform their governments and compose their dif- 
ferences. So absolute became his influence^ that a 
general assembly was convened on the plain of 
Paquara upon the banks of the Adige, for the 
establishment of perpetual peace ; and the Guelf 
and Gbibelin cities and casUes of Lombardy were 
emptied of tbcir popuUtion at the summons of the 
preacher. By this immense concourse an universal 
amnesty and oblivion uf mutual wrongs was declared 
at his suggestion, and Giovanni became the arbitrary 
master of political consciences. But he had not 
virtue and disinterestedness to support the office 
which he had assumed, if indeed it had ever been 
possible to support it. He aspired at becoming the 
temporal as well as the spiritual director of his 
flock ; he erossly abused his authority, and the 
people of Vicenza, awaking from the dreams of 
enthusiasm, shook off his strange yoke, and con- 
signed the peeudo^poetle of peace to a captivity, 
from whence he escaped only with the entire loss 
of his ephemeral reputation. (a.d. 1233.) 

In less than two years after this extraordinary 
ebullition of religious sentiment, the whole of Lom- 
bard^ was in arms. Hennr, the son of the emperor 
by his first marriage, had revolted against him in 
Germany (a.d. 12£t) ; the pope is accused of hav- 
ing encouraged this unnatural rebellion; and the 
Lombard league had promised the young prince 
their support. But the appearance of Frederic in 
Grermany was sufficient to confirm the fidelity of 
his nobles ; his son was compelled to sue for mercy, 
and the relentless severity of the offended parent, 
or the repeated machinations of Henry, doomed 
him to an imprisonment for life. The conduct of 
the Lombard league might justly excite the anger 
of Frederic, and his desire of vengeance was fo- 
mented b^ the passions of the Ghibelin party. In 
the Trevisan March the family of Romano were 
still the chiefs of this faction. Eccelino II. had 
retired into a monastery, but his power had de- 
volved upon his two sons, Alberic and Eccelino III. 
The latter, the scourge of his age and countr}*, had 
with the aid of a Ghibelin faction in Verona estab- 
lished himself in the sovereignty of that city 
(a.d. 1236) ; and Cremona and other Lombard re- 
publics of the same party formed an alliance with 
him against the Guelf league. The return of the 
emperor to Italy at the head of his German cavalry 
was the signal for hostilities. Eccelino and the 
Ghibelins united under the imperial standard, the 
Giielf cities were firm in their association, and for 
years the fairest portion of Italy was filled wiUi 
bloodshed and rapine. 

The first Lombard league against Frederic Bar- 
barossa had been ennobled by every principle 
which could actuate a suffering and courageous 
people, and the purity of their cause had been re- 
wai^ded by a glorious triumph. The second Lom- 
bard league was different in its character and 
results. It had been provoked by no injuries, and 
was dictated rather by selfish ambition than the 
generous spirit of freedom: the contest was not 
for liberty, but the indulgence of party hatred ; not 
of the oppressed against the oppressor, but of two 
rancorous and equally culpable factions. The in- 
terests of the church and of the empire were the 
pretence, the animosity of the Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lins the real spring of action. 

Except in their pernicious influence upon the 
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libestieB of the eitie& these long wan are marked 
by few TicisBitodes of interest. In 1208 Ferrara, 
or rather the Guelf faction which then prepon- 
derated within that city, had set a fatal example to 
the rest of Italy by choosing the marquis Azzo YI. 
of Este for the signer or lord of the republic : by 
the similar triumph of the opposite party in Ye- 
rona, Eicceiino III. da Romano, under the new 
title of captain of the people, now enjoyed supreme 
authority within its walls ; and in the first years of 
the Lombard war, after these ominous precedents, 
a second city of importance fell under his domi- 
nion. Padua had been distinguished in the Tre- 
Tiaan March by attachment to the Guelf cause; 
but the revolution of factions threw her govern- 
ment into the hands of some of the nobles who 
were Ghibelin, and these men, after making vain 
stipulations for their liberties, declared the ad- 
herence of the republic to the imperial party, and 
allowed Ecoelino, as the lieutenant of i^Vederic, to 
enter the place. That active and treacherous par- 
tizan had no sooner passed the gates than, under 
pretence of guarding the Ghibelin interests, he 
established his own despotic authority, and Padua 
groaned for many years beneath a horrible tyranny. 
By different arts Eceelino entrapped into his grasp. 
the most illustrious citizens even among the Ghi- 
belin party, and threw them into the dungeons of 
his own castles. Many of the Paduan nobles fled 
from the city, and their houses were immediately 
razed ; others were dragged to the scaffold bv the 
jealous tyrant ; and many of the burshers of hum- 
bler fortunes were inhumanlv consigned to the 
flames on the mere suspicion of attachment to free- 
dom. While Ferrara had voluntarily surrendered 
her rights to the house of Este, and Yerona and 
Padua were subject to Eceelino, Treviso was go- 
verned by his brother Alberic da Romano, and 
Yicenza, being Hui*pri8ed by the imperial troops in 
the first campaign, had equally lost her freedom. 
The liberties of the Trevisan March had thus 
faded for ever, and from this epoch the cities of 
the province might change their masters, but they 
never recovered their independence. 

The degradation of the Lombard republics was 
longer deferred than the shivery of the Trevisan 
cities; and their ruin more silently prepared by 
the spirit of partizanship which, in the conflict of 
rival factions, habituated every citizen in ready 
obedience to a Guelf or GhibeUn chief. The events 
of the war between the Lombard league and the 
empire were, when taken together, wholly inde- 
cisive. After the success of Frederic against Yi- 
cenza, the affairs of Germany demandea his pre- 
sence, and Eceelino was entrusted with the direction 
of his Italian interests ; but in the following year 
the emperor recrossed the Alps with two thousand 
German cavalry, and being joined by ten thousand 
of his Neapolitan Saracens, and the forces of the 
Ghibelin party, won a great battle, at Corte-Nuova 
in Lombardy, over the Milanese and the troops of 
the other Guelf cities. (a.d. 1237.) The podestii of 
Milan fell into the power of the conqueror, and 
Frederic also numbered the carroccio of that re- 
public among the trophies of his brilliant victory ; 
but the result afforded him few solid advantages, 
and was balanced in the next summer by his un- 
sttcoeasful siege of Brescia, a city of the league, 
which was long and courageously defended against 



him, until he was finally compelled to abandon the 
entcorprise. 

While the progress of the war in Lombardy was 
thus checquered by alternate fortune, a more for- 
midable enemy than any of the republican states 
had openly declared against the emperor. Gre- 
gory IX. renovated the courage of the Guelf league 
of Lombardy by avowing himself its protector; and 
he soon after this act took occasion to excommuni- 
cate Frederic. (it.D. 1239.) The spiritual censures 
of the pontiff might be regarded by the emperor 
with contempt or indifference in their personal 
application to himself*; but they were of eminent 
disservice to his cause. His zealous partizans, 
whose understandines were strong or whose pas- 
sions had been violently heated in the conflict, 
were indeed unshaken by the artillery of the 
church, but with the superstitions and the luke- 
warm the case was far otherwise. The anathemas 
of Gregory palsied the timid, determined thd waver- 
ing, and encouraged the disaffected. The subjects 
of the emperor were absolved from their allegiance 
and encouraged to revolt, and in the following year 
the pope even decUred a crusade against him for 
the defence of the church, as if he had been the 
common enemy of Christendom. But Frederic 
took a summary vengeance on the disciples of 
fanaticism by puttine to death eveiy prisoner who 
bore the cross, and the sacred emblem was no 
longer prostituted in so unholy a service. But the 
implacable Gregory was not the lees resolved on 
the ruin of his enemy. He convoked a general 
council to meet in the Lateran, and Frederic fore- 
saw that, if the authority of the pope over the 
assembled prelates should obtain from the united 
voice of the church a confirmation of the ecclesias- 
tical sentence against him, defection would be mul- 
tiplied in his party. He tlierefore employed all 
the vessels which he could equip in the Sicilies to 
oppose the passage of the French clergy by sea to 
Rome. Genoa, on the other hand, sent her fleet 
to transport those prelates who embarked for the 
Italian shores, but Pisa united her naval force to 
the imperial galleys to intercept their voyage. Near 
the little island of Meloria, the future scene of a 
more interesting combat, the hostile squadrons 
came to an encounter, and the Genoese were ut- 
terly defeated. (a.d. 1241.) So immense a quan- 
tity of specie fell into the hands of the victors, that 
it IS said to have been shared between the imperi- 
alists and the Pisans b^ a wooden measure ; and 
the captive prelates being conveyed to Pisa, were 
loaded, by a curious contradiction of respect and 
rigour, with silver chains. 

The mortification with which this disaster over- 
whelmed the aged pontiff was supposed to have 
hastened the close of his days. He died within a 
few months ; and two yean elapsed before the in- 
trigues of the conclave would suffer that assembly 
to agree in the choice of a successor. But when 
the new pope. Innocent lY., had assumed the 
tiara, the emperor found that his victory had only 
suspended, not suppressed, the rancorous hostility 
of the church. Innocent secretly repairing to 
Genoa, passed from thence into France, and sum- 
moning a general council at Lyons, which was 
attended by the bishops of England, France, and 
Spain, with a few of those of Germany and Italy, 
solemnly proposed the resolution that Frederic 
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should be deprived of hiB crowns. (a.d. 1245.) The 
emperor oondeeeended to defend himself by his 
unbaaBadors ; but the council were subservient to 
the pope, and Innocent, in presence of one hun- 
dred and forty bishops, but without collecting their 
suffrages, deprived the emperor of all his dignities, 
and absolved his subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance. 

This has been justly termed the most pompous 
act of usurpation in the records of the Romish 
church : since the tacit approbation of a general 
council seemed to realize aU the audacious vaunts 
of the papal dominion over the powers of the earth 
which had distinguished the pontificates of Gre- 
gory VII. and Innocent III. After his first burst 
of just indignation at this unprincipled penecution, 
the emperor, oppressed with grief and alarm at 
the defection of many of his friends, submitted to 
the vain humiliation of soliciting tiie pardon of 
Innocent But the pi^Md tyrant was inexorable, 
and Frederic, roused to the natural vigour of hb 
character, soon placed himself in an attitude to 
defy both his ancient enemies and his revolted ad- 
herents. The event proved that neither the in- 
trigues of Innocent, and the countenance which he 
at least gave to atrocious projects for the assassi- 
nation of the emperor, nor yet the support which 
his decrees had received from an obsequious coun- 
cil, possessed power to endanger the throne of 
Froderic II. For the five remaining years of that 
monarch's reign, the struggle between the ptpal 
and imperial parties, or rather between Guelf and 
Ghibelin interests, was obstinately maintained; 
and Frederic closed a troubled and eventful life 
without any memorable reverse of fortune. He 
died of dysentery, at his castle of Ferentino in the 
Capitanate of Naples, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, after a turbulent reign of thirty-one years 
over the empire, thirty-ei^t over Germany, and 
fifty-two as king of the Sicilies, f a.d. 1250.) 

Frederic II. was endowed witn many noble and 
eminent qualities : his talents were unquestionably 
of the highest order; he was valiant and active, 
munificent and courteous. His own mental ac- 
quirements and tastes were fiu: from contemptible : 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the philosophy 
(such as it was) of his times, and was a zealous 
patron of learned men, and an enlightened enoou- 
rager of institutions for the revival of letters. He 
spoke various languages, and, himself a poet, was 
one of the eariiest cultivators of that melodious 
corruption of the Latin which first became in his 
days the written language of Italy. In the internal 
government of his dominions he showed himself a 
wise and just monarch ; and if his administration 
was rigorous, it was also equable and prudent 
Such was the fiiir side of his character : but the 
demoralizing influence of education, and of the 
atrocious scenes into which he was thrown, cast 
darker shades over a high-minded and generous 
nature. His private life was sullied by licentious 
pleasures ; his conduct in the Lombard wars was 
sometimes stained by the cruel spirit of his i^, 
and the reproach of excessive dissimulation cannot 
be removed from many of his actions. But he had 
unhappily been nursed m the faithless policy of the 
Roman see; he was profoundly acquainted with 
the treacherous designs of the pontifib, and the 
corruption of early example might dictate the em- 



ployment, in self-defence, of the same weapon^ 
which were unhesitatingly used for his destruction* 
His vices may be explamed, though they cannot be 
palliated, by the superior wickedness of his pH"^ 
tutors and adversaries *. 
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Innoceitt IY., in the asylum which he had chosen 
for himself at Lyons, welcomed the intelligence of 
the death of Frederic II. with open reioicings, and 
immediately prepared to avail himself of the total 
change in the posture of affairs which that event 
had occasioned. He returned to Italy, and visiting 
in succession all the great Guelf cities of Lombardy, 
was every where received with splendid state, and 
greeted with the triumphal acclamations of his 
party. The Ghibelins, on the other hand, were 
overwhelmed with consternation at the loss of their 
heroic chief ; and, in the first moment of depres- 
sion, they almost universally solicited peace. The 
appearance, however, in Italy of the representative 
of the Swabian family, revived their drooping cou- 
rage. This was Conrad IV., the eldest of the two 
surviving legitimate sons of Frederic, who had 
been crowned king of Germany during his father's 
lifetime, and for several years entrusted with the 
government of that country; and who, being ap- 
pointed by the emperor's will his successor in all 
the dominions of his house, crossed the Alps with a 
numerous army to assert his Italian rights, while 
Innocent IY. was yet making his progress through 
Lombardy. (a.d. 1251.) 

Though Conrad was strengthened, on his arrival 
in the l^visan March, by the support of Eceelino 
da Romano and the Ghibelins, the confederated 
GuelfB in northern and central Italy were so power- 
ful, that he judged it most prudent to avoid a con- 
test with them, and to proceed at once by water 
from the head of the Adriatic gulf to the coasts of 
Naples. Innocent, pretending that by tiie deposi- 
tion of Frederic II. the Sicilies had reverted as a 
forfeited fief to the papal see, had on the emperor's 
death declared his intention of placing that kingdom 
under his immediate government The dread of 
incurring the sentences of excommunication and 
interdict by resistance to the papal pretensions, 
and the machinations of the mendicant friars — ^the 
devoted militia of the pontiffs — ^had occasioned a 
dangerous revolt in the Neapolitan dominions^ 
against the Swabian government. The capital and 

* Muratorl, Anoall. a.d. IS16-1250 ; Slsmondl, vols. IL pp. 
416, ad fin. and iii. pp. M19; Hallam, vol. L pp. S68-S97. 
I am also indebted to the 16th book of Oiannone in com- 
piling this abstract of the reign of Frederic II. 
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most of the great towns rose in open rebellion, and 
the insorrection became nearly general. But the 
courage and active talents of the youthfid Man&ed, 
prince of Tarento, one of the illegitimate sons of 
Frederic II., who was regent of me kingdom for 
his brother Conrad, qnicklv reduced most of the 
revolted provinces and cities to obedience ; and 
the debarkation of the new king 'and his army was 
almost immediately foUowed by the complete estab- 
lishment of his au&ority. (a.d. 12&3.) 

The pope now disoorerod that the 
powers of the church, however formidable, 
insufficient for the conquest and preservation of 
the kingdom of the Sicilies; and since he could 
not hope to retain their crown as an immolate 
appendage of the Roman see, he sought to bestow 
it upon some prince who would hold the gift as a 
faithful vassal of the papacy. To this policy of 
Innocent IV. may be traced the introduction of a 
French dynasty into Naples, and the origin of 
those cruel wars which were to devastate Italy 
for successive centuries with the contentions of 
foreigners. 

The first views of Innocent were directed to the 
English court ; and Richard earl of Cornwall, the 
brother, and Edmond the son, of our Henry III., 
were both the objects of negotiations ; which were 
diverted by the offer of Charles, count of Provence 
and Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France, to 

Elace his person and the resources of his great in- 
eritance at the disposal of the church, in exchange 
for the Sicilian diadem. But just at this period, 
the sudden death of Conrad, at the early age of 
twenty-six years, revived the hopes of Innocent, 
that the Sicilies might yet be annexed to the pope- 
dom ; and he immediately broke off his intrigues 
for foreign aid. fA.D. 1264.) Conrad had left an 
infant son, Conradin, in Germany ; and it appeared 
easy to the father of Christendom to seize the in- 
heritance of the orphan. This child was the sole 
legitimate survivor of the family of Frederic II.*, 
but there remained in Manfred a worthy inheritor 
of the unyielding valour and splendid abilities of 
that monarch. 

While the papal partizans excited commotions 
in the Sicilies, Innocent himself assembled an army 
among the Guelf republics of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany, and advanced into the Neapolitan provinces. 
Manfred, who had been induced to assume the 
reins of government for his infant nephew, could 
at first offer no resistance to the invader, and 
adopted the ineffectual policy of professing to re- 
gard him as the protector of Conradin ; but when 
the pope required all the barons of the Idngdom to 
take an oath of allegiance to the holy see, and at 

* Besides several natural children, Frederic 11. had alto- 
gether three legitimate sons : Henry, who did not survive 
him, but closed his life in confinement; Conrad IV., and a 
second Heniy, who died in 1253. The propagation of atro- 
cious calumnies against the Bwablan fkmily, was a ihvourite 
measure of policy with the popes and their creatures : Fre- 
deric 11. was accused of having murdered his two grand- 
sons, children of the elder Henry ; Manfred, of having smo- 
thered his father Frederic ; Conrad, of poisoning the younger 
Henry; and, finally, Manfred again, of the same crime 
against Conrad: and all this apparently without a shadow 
of probability in any one of these instances. The death of 
Conrad Is said, by more than one contemporary, to have been 
hastened by the effect which the malignant aspersions of 
the court of Rome produced upon his sensitive spirit. 
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once exacted the same fealty from Man&ed, and 
deprived him of a part of his fiefiB to enrich one of 
his own creatures ; that prince perceived that no 
alternative remained between the surrender of his 
rights and those of his house and a courageous re- 
sistance. He withdrew from the destruction which 
threatened him, to seek an asylum among the 
Saracens at Luceria, the fkithnu subjects of his 
father. He was received with transports of affec- 
tion ; the Grerman soldiery of Conrad ranged tibem- 
selves under his standard ; his force daily mcreased, 
and he was soon in a condition to oblige the papal 
army to seek a shelter within the walls of Naples. 

While the spirit of the Swabian adherents was 
animated by his success, and the popular affection 
and confidence were gained by huB. talents and chi- 
valrous gallantry, the death of Innocent at Naples 
at this critical juncture struck a panic into the 
Guelf party. The papal forces were every where 
defeated, the friends of Manfred declared them- 
selves in all quarters, Naples and Capua opened 
their gates to him, and in less than two years after 
the decease of Innocent IV., the whole kingdom of 
the Sicilies was cleared of enemies, and placed 
under his tranquil government as regent for the 
infant Conradin *. 

The pontificate of Innocent IV. was a splendid 
era of ecclesiastical power; but while the Swa- 
bian princes were combated and oppressed by the 
ambition aud relentless hatred of that pope, his 
authority was openly set at defiance in the seat of 
the papacy itself. The turbulent independence 
of Rome, under the greatest pontifis of the thir- 
teenth oenturv, presented a curious contradiction 
to the gigantic tyranny which they exercised be- 
yond the limits of their see. Notwithstanding tiie 
cruel fate of Arnold of Brescia, the republican 
constitotion, which had been established under his 
auspices in the middle of the twelfth century, long 
continued unshaken. Rome was divided into thir- 
teen quarters, termed Eioni ; the citizens in each 
of these subdivisions annually named ten delegates; 
and the electoral body thus composed appointed a 
senate of fifty-six members. In these representa- 
tives of the Roman people— sometimes, perhaps, 
under the presidency of a patrician or prefect — 
the government of the city was vested for nearly 
half a century. But in Rome, as in the other 
great cities of Italy, the feeble administration of a 
numerous and often divided assembly, was utteriy 
incompetent to restrain the lawless and turbulent 
spirit of the age. The Roman populace were at 
once fickle and bloodthirsty, and the nobles were 
even more tyrannical and licentious than the aris- 
tocracy of the Trevisan March. The rumed mo- 
numents of the ancient grandeur of Rome were 
converted by the barons into formidable strong- 
holds, from which, in the prosecution of their feu£, 
or m enterprises of public robbery, they audaciously 
sallied forth to fill the city with bloodshed and ra- 
pine +. 

• Giannone, lib. xviii. ; Muratori, Annali, a.d. 1250-1254 ; 
Sismondi. voL lit. pp. 121-159. 

t " Behold," says Petrarch, " the relics . of Rome, the 
image of her pristine greatness. Neither time nor the bar- 
barian can boast the merit of this stupendous destruction ; 
it was perpetrated by her own citizens, by the most illustri- 
ous of her sons ; and they have done with the battering-ram 
what the Punic hero could not accomplish with the sword." 
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The nme canaes which had mdaced the citizens 
of the other republics, soon after the peace of Con- 
stance, to seek relief, in the dictatorial authority of 
a foreign magistrate, from the frightful disorders 
to which they were constantly exposed, actuated 
the Romans: and in 1192, they supeneded the 
functions of their senate by the appointment of 
a single senator, who differed only from a podesti 
in name. A distinguished individual of some Ita- 
lian city was annually selected for this arduous 
office of government, and established in the palace 
which the senate had occupied in the capitoL The 
same spirit of independence which forbade the 
Romans to subject their senate to the control of 
the popes, was preserved under the new adminis- 
tration ; and, though the vigorous and artful cha- 
racter of Innocent III. obtained during his reign 
a general recognition of the temporal superiority 
of the popedom, the senator was the efficient re- 
presentative of ihe Roman republic. The imme- 
diate successors of Innocent III. did not enjoy even 
the moderate mfluence which he had acquired; and 
Gregory IX. could with difficulty procure an ex- 
emption for his ecclesiastical officers and court from 
the iurisdiction of the senator. 

The temporary removal of Innocent IV. to 
Lyons, seemed to destroy even the appearance of 
papal influence within the walls of Rome, and the 
norrible excesses of the Roman nobles became at 
this period so intolerable, that no other resource 
remained to the miserable citizens^ than to confide 
the absolute disposal of their lives and fortunes to 
some foreign magistrate of undoubted integrity and 
impartial rigomr. They selected for their senator 
a Bolognese noble, the famous Brancaleone d'An- 
dalo, whose administration has been celebrated by 
the pen of one of the greatest of our historians. 
The character of Brancawone was perfectly adapted 
to the office, which he only accepted (^.d. 1253) 
after requiring that thirty Roman hostages of dis- 
tinction should remain at Bologna, as his seciuity 
against the notorious inconstancy of the people 
whom he was called to govern. His courage and 
firmness were unbounded ; as a ma^trate he was 
active, just, and upright ; and the mflexible seve- 
rity of his temper was both strengthened and 
regulated by the honourable anxiety of a virtuous 
reputation. The most powerful offenders were not 
spared by his vigorous arm. No crime against the 
public peace escaped his vigilance. At the head 
of the citizens he attacked the fortresses of the 
nobles who habitually outraged the civil authority, 
and in the course of his government one hundred 
and forty of these domestic citadels were razed, 
and many of their proprietors previously hanged 
on their own towers. By such tremendous exam- 
ples the public order and happiness of Rome were 
completely established; the arms of the republic 
were successfully employed in the field in reducing 
to obedience the surrounding territory ; and even 
Innocent lY., on his return to Italy, and before 
his expedition against Naples, was compelled by 
the threats and at the command of the Roman 
people, to remove from his residence in one of the 
neighbouring towns within the walls of his proper 
see ; where he was, however, honourably received 
by Brancaleone. 

The eminent services of the great senator were 
rewarded with ingratitude by the people, who were 



imworthy of the blessings which his firmness had 
procured for them : a revolt was excited againiit 
liim by the arts of the nobles whose t^Tanny he 
had destroyed, and of pope Alexander IV., the 
successor of Innocent, who could not pardon the 
humiliation of the see. Brancaleone was deposed 
and imprisoned, and his life would have been sa- 
crificed to the vengeance of his enemies, if the 
Bolognese had not retained their hoetsses, and in 
the cause of their illustrious citizen withstood the 
terrors of a papal interdict. He was released fmm 
confinement, and the Romans, enjoying full leisure 
in the renewal of disorders to reproach themselves 
with their conduct towards him, besought his return 
to their city with repentant entreaties. For the 
short residue of his life, his government was vigo- 
rous and fortunate; the pope was compelled to 
submission ; and, though the enemies of order and 
of the senatorial authority were executed with too 
revengeful a spirit, the citizens deplored the death 
of their protector with well-merited tributes to his 
memory* (4.0. 1268.) 

The pontificate of Alexander IV. was distin- 
guished by a more justifiable and honovurable, if 
not a more disinterested project, than the persecu- 
tion of Brancaleone. On the death of Frederic II., 
Ecoelino III. da Romano cemented his horrible 
tyranny over Yeronl^ Padua, and other cities of 
the Trevisan March, into an absolute and indepen- 
dent sovereignty. Secure in the power which no 
superior remained to control, he rioted in the iudul- 
genoe of the cruelty in which he was atrociously 
pre-eminent There is scarcely another example 
in European history of the endurance of mankind 
under so long and sanguinary a career of govern- 
ment; nor of a character of such unmingled and 
wanton ferocity as his. Power seemed in him to 
be no otherwise an object than as it might minister 
to the gratification of his master passion of demon- 
iacal atrocity. Insensible to the attractions of wo- 
man, the sexes were equally his victims, and age 
and mfancy alike the sport of torture and murder. 
His crimes would be incredible, if they were not 
remarkably well authenticated by the agreement 
of all contemporary writers, and they excited uni- 
versal horror even in an age when inhumanity 
towards enemies was almost too common to be a 
reproach. By day and by night, in the cities under 
his sway, the air rang with the agonizing shrieks 
of the wretched sufferers who were expiring under 
the dreadful variety of torture. All that was dis- 
tinguished in the Trevisan March for public virtue, 
for birth, station, or wealth, even for private qua- 
lities or personal beauty, fell imder the suspicion 
and hatred of the gloomy tyrant A silent and fear- 
ful submission reigned Uirough his dominions ; re- 
sistance to his numerous satellites was hopeless, and 
flight impossible. 

In the second year of his pontificate, Alexander 
IV. animated the indignation of mankind by preach- 
ing a crusade against this enemy of the human race. 
(a.d. 1265.) The cause was trul^ a sacred one, and 
it had been well if worldly hostility had never been 



* This brief sketefa of the Internal state of R«fme In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is partly drawn fttnn Mura- 
tori and Slsmondi, and partly ftom Gibbon, whose sixty- 
ninth chatter contains incompaFsbly the most satisfactory 
account. 
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worse directed under the aanction of religion. Yet, 
Buch was the selfishneas of Italian faction, that the 
war was at fixst undertaken only by Guelf animo- 
nity, and the monster foond puissant allies in the 
Ghibelin name. Under the command of the papal 
legate, the Guelf cities of northern and central 
Italy united their forces with those of the marquis 
of Este, and other nobles of the same party in the 
Treviaan March; and the whole of the Paduan 
exiles, with many of the Venetians, assuming the 
croHe, swelled the numbers of the army. 

Eccelino, strengthened by Ghibelin aid, was equal 
to his enemies in numerical force, and infinitely 
superior in activity and skill. The leeate proved 
himself wretchedly incompetent in uie conduct 
of the war; but a fortunate accident in the first cam- 
paign gave the possession of Padua to the crusaders 
(a.d. ]256\in the absence of Eccelino, who was 
ravaging tne Mantuan territory with fire and sword. 
The numerous and crowded prisons of Padua were 
thrown open, and among the miserable captives, 
many of whom had been mutilated by torture, were 
found aged persons of both sexes and delicate young 
females, all bowed down with privation and suffer- 
ing: but it was at the appearance of crowds of 
helpless children, whom the fiend had deprived of 
their eyes, that horror and pity most agitated the 
shuddering spectators*. Eccelino had not yet 
inflicted the last calamity of his reign on the un- 
happy Padnans. Eleven thousand of the flower of 
the citizens were serving in his army when the city 
was taken: they composed a third of his troops, and 
he could place no dependence upon their fidelity. 
Dexterously therefore disarming them in succes- 
sion, he threw the whole number into prisons, and, 
when famine and massacre and the sword of the 
executioner had done their ofiice,no more than two 
hundred of the victims survived. 

Notwithstanding the loss of Padua, the power 
and abilities of Eccelino enabled him with the aid 
of his allies to support the war for two years, and 
finally even to rout and disperse the crusading 
army. (a.d. 1258.) This victory was followed by 
the subjection of Brescia, where the Ghibelin fac- 
tion acquiring the ascendancy opened theur gates 
to Eccelino. But this was the last material suc- 
cess of the tyrant, and his fall was prepared by 
that perfidy in his nature which he could not re- 
frain from indulging, even towards his friends. 
Tlie Ghibelin nobles who had hitherto supported 
him, endured with shame the reproach of his enor- 
mities, and the discoveiy of his treacherous designs 
against themselves, soon after the capture of Bres- 
cia, completed their disgust and alienation. They 
united with the Guelf confederation by a treaty, 
in which the contracting parties solemnly swore, 
that no consideration should turn them aside from 
the destructi<Mi of the inhuman and daithless Ecce- 
lino. 

Their purpose was shortly consummated. Ecce- 
lino made vigorous efforts in the field, but his ene- 
mies were now every where superior, and near 
Cassano their armies enclosed the monster in the 
toils. Defection began to spread in his ranks, and 
forsaken by his myrmidons, furious with despera- 
tion, and covered with wounds, he fell into the 

* This tale will bring to the reader's mind a most beauti- 
ful scene in Mr. Beekford's Yathek. 



hands of the confederates. In captivity he pre- 
served an obdurate silence ; he repulsed all surgi- 
cal aid, tore open his wounds, and died in a few 
days, after a reign of blood and terror which had 
lasted without intermission for twenty-four years. 
(a.d. 1259.) The death of Eccelino seemed an im- 
perfect expiation for so many crimes : his brother, 
Alberic da Romano, shared several features of his 
character, and the confederates sternly resolved to 
spare no individual of so detested a race. Not only 
Alberic, but his wife, six sons, and two daughters, 
were all mercilessly pursued and executed ; for it 
was in the barbarous spirit of Italian hatred to 
confound the innocent with the guilty*. 

In the internal discords of the Lombard cities, 
the rise of fiictions, the struggle between the noble 
and plebeian orders, and the habit of submissbn 
to the government of a single magistrate, we have 
endeavoured to trace the decline of tliat generous 
spirit of freedom, which renders these republics 
the most interesting objects in early Italian his- 
tory. We are now arrived at the period of their 
fall. In the Trevisan March, the destruction of 
the family of Romano only occasioned a transition 
of the yoke, and gave place for the dominion of 
other noble houses, of which those of Este at Fer- 
rara, and Delia Scala at Verona, were the most 
distinguished. In the cities of Lombardy about 
the same epoch, a despotic authority was in like 
manner yielded to rignorei or lords, and the pos- 
session of sovereignty in that great province was 
almost exclusively divided between the families 
Delia Torre and of Pelavicino. At Milan the dis> 
sensions between the nobles and plebeians had 
attained an irrocondleable violence, and produced 
a furious civil war (a.d. 1257), in which the ambition 
of Martino della Torre placed him, though a no- 
ble, at the hcuid of the popular party. After some 
fluctuations of success, the aristocracy wero ex- 
pelled and completely worsted, and Martino reigned 
over the state as lord and captain of the people. 
(A.D. 1259.) 

The empty forms of a republic might still be 
retained, but when nnce the blind favour of the 
democracy had chosen an aspiring and talented 
leader for their protection, they were easily induced 
to renew the distinction in his family. Five of the 
Torriani wero successively entrust^ with the su- 
preme and unlimited direction of affairs ; their for- 
tune was enjoyed with moderation ; and the people 
gradually forgot their independence in continued 
obedience to an absolute chief. . The example of 
the greatest state of Lombardy was followed bv 
smaller communities: the democracies of Lodi, 
Novara, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo, had all in 
a few years sought protection from their nobles 
under the dominion of the TorrianL The marquis 
of Pelavicino, the head of the Ghibelin faction of 
Cremona, had, as such, long enioyed in effect the 
signiory of that city; and his albance with Martino 
della Torre and his first successor, though it was not 



• Muratorl, Annali, a.d. 1255-1259; SIsmondi, vol. iU. 
pp. 185-215. The life of Eccelino was dramatised by Alber- 
tino Mussato, a Paduan, and contemporary with Dante. It 
would have been well for Italian genius if saceeedingdrama- 
tlaU of Italy had followed this example, and not lost the 
power of original oompoeition in the servUe imiutlon of the 
Greek tragedians. 
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laating, enabled him to extend his influence oyer 
almoet every part of Lombardy which was not poa- 
■esBed by the lords of Milan. 

A gradual and silent change in the mode of war- 
fsre, which had been perfected before the middle 
of the thirteenth oenturyy has been sometimes 
cited as one of the causes which hastened the 
overthrow of the Lombard liberties. It might, 
periiaps, be more correctly numbered among the 
circumstances which, after that overthrow had 
been accomplished, perpetuated the work of sla- 
very. In ihe ItiUian wars of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the armies of the free states 
were principally composed of infantiy. Every 
citizen was habituated to the use of arms, and the 
burgher militia was a general levy of the brave 
and hardy population. The nobles fought on 
horseback, but their numbers were comparatively 
small, and neither their offensive weapons nor 
their imperfect armour differed much from those 
of the foot-soldier. And even the feudal levies of 
Germany, employed by Frederic Barbarossa in his 
Lombard wars, were for the most part of infantry 
and similarly eouipped. The pride of nobilitv, 
and the effects of an education and life exclusively 
devoted to military exercises, of course rendered 
the high-bom knight more martial in character, 
and more skilful in the management of arms, than 
the industrious artisan ; but the ruder courage of 
freemen did not yield before the spirit of more 
practised warriors, and as long as the armour of 
the knight and of the burgher foot-soldier was 
similar, the superiority of the noble chivalry was 
not severely felt 

But when, in the course of the twelfth century, 
such improvements had been introduced in the 
quality of defensive armour as rendered the 
mounted knight almost invulnerable in every part 
of his frwne, ^he aspect of war was altogether 
changed. The well-tempered coat of mail — a dou- 
ble net work of iron rings, or a covering of iron 
scales sown on leather — enclosed the whole body. 
The sted helmet with its barred visor, protected 
the head and fiace ; and the throat, breast, arms, 
and legs, were farther guarded by the gorset, cui- 
rass, brasses, and cuisses of solid steel. Not only 
the warrior himself, but his destrier or war-horse 
was clothed in iron ; and the foot-soldier could no 
longer contend for an instant with the knight whose 
armourof proof resisted the sword and tamed aside 
the shaft of the cross-bow, whose horse was equally 
protected from missiles, and whose long and weighty 
Unce inflicted death before a combatant less hea- 
vily armed could close with hiuL A body of five 
hundred gens-d'armerie or laneet, as the mounted 
gentlemen were termed, might, in firm and com- 
pact order, charge without danger any number, 
however immense, of footmen whose weapons could 
not penetrate their armour, and who wanted disci- 
pline to oppose the weight of the phabinx to their 
hostile shock. The republican citizens found them- 
selves perfectly defenceless as often as they at- 
tempted to encounter the chivalry of the nobles in 
the field, and no change of equipment could remove 
their inferiority ; since the practice of enduring 
without fatigue the ponderous burthen of knightly 
armour, the skilful management of the war-horse, 
and the exercise of the unwieldy lance, were all 
alike foreign to their industrious and peikoeful ha- 



bite, and could be acquired only by men whose sole 
occupation and pleasure were war. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, expe- 
rience had thrown the burgher infantry into con- 
tempt ; armies came to be numbered only by the 
force of theur mounted lancers ; cavalry could be 
no otherwise suocesBfully opposed than by cavalry ; 
and the Lombard states, feeling the weakness of 
their native militia, whose courage could not pre- 
serve tliem from unresisted slaughter, were com- 
pelled to take into pay bodies of umoers composed 
of gentlemen, who under some great noble served 
for extravagant stipends. The liberties of the re- 
publics had already expired before this practice 
was adopted ; but when the defence of the state 
was once placed in a foreign cavalry, and the citi- 
zens had withdrawn from the use of weapons 
which they found ineffectaal, it was easy for a 
tyrant to uphold his reign by the lances cdf hired 
adventurers, and to perpetuate the yoke on a people 
who had abandoned the practice of arms and the 
public defence to rapacious and insolent mercena- 
ries*. 

During the pontificate of Alexander IV., the 
kingdom of the Sicilies had been entirely freed 
from the papal invasion by the talenta of Manfred ; 
and though that heroic prince at first governed 
only as regent for his infant nephew, he was se- 
duced by ambition to assume the crown on the circu- 
lation of a rumour of the death of Conradin, which 
he had nrobably himself set afloat (a.d. 1258.) As 
soon as his coronation was known in Germany, the 
widow of Conrad IV. remonstrated by her ambas- 
sadors, in the name of her son, against this usur- 
pation. Manfred refused to descend from the 
throne which his arm had conquered from the 
popes, and on which the affection of his subjecto 
had placed him ; but, having no male offspring, he 
publicly declared that he reserved the succession 
of his dominions for Conradin. The German 
guardians of the young prince were compelled to 
accept the compact, and the new king was no far- 
ther distarbed by the pretensions of his nephew. 
But he was still pursued by the hostUity of the 
popedom. On the death of Alexander IV., who 
survived the consummation of the crusade against 
Eccelino da Romano only two years, his successor 
Urban IV. adopted the poli^ and displayed the 
vigour of Innocent IV. Animated by that hatred 
and fear of the Swabian house which had become 
an heirloom of the papacy. Urban renewed the 
negotiation with Charles, count of Anjou and Pro- 
vence, which Innocent had broken off. Upon con- 
dition of feudal allegiance and payment of an an- 
nual tribute to the holy see. Urban bestowed upon 
Charles the investiture of the kingdom of the 
Sicilies, which the disobedience and crimes of Fre- 
deric II. and his sons were declared to have for- 
feited. It was the custom with the popes to 
prostitute upon all occasions the sacred cause of 
religion to the interests of their see ; and Urban 
converted the intended war against Manfred into a 
crusade, in which great numbers of the restless 
nobility of France embarked. 

Manfred prepared for the storm that menaced 
him with the resolution and ability which belonged 
to his character. He strengthened his connexion 

• Sismondl, vol. ill. pp. 145-174. 
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with the Itftlian Ghibelins, harassed the papal ad- 
herenta^ and endeavoured to assemble a sufficient 
force in Lombardy fai conjunction with his ally, 
the marquis of Pelayicino, to close the passage into 
Italy against the French, while the risans held 
the seas with their galley's in his cause. The im- 
petnosity of Charles of Anjou induced him, at- 
tended by a thousand cavalieis, to hazard the 
Toyage from Marseilles to Rome with a small 
fleet, while his army was assembling in France ; 
and he was fortunate enoufffa to elude the republi- 
can squadron in a stonn. (Ld. 1965.) He disem- 
barked at the head of his slender force, and entered 
Rome, where he was some months after joined by 
his fonnidable army, which had defeated Pelancino 
and cleared a route through Lombardy. 

In the midst of these preparations for war, 
Urban lY. had died in the year before the arriTal 
in Italy of Charles; but Clement lY., who suc- 
ceeded him, pursued his designs, and Charles was 
solemnly crowned king of the Sicilies in the church 
of the Lateran. Aftor this ceremony he advanced 
with his army to the Neapolitan frontiers, where 
Manfr^ who neglected no duty of the king, the 
general, and the patriot, had concentrated aXi his 
forces to resist the invaders. But he was ill 
seconded by the fickle people of southern Italy, 
and in the hour of his need was too generally be- 
trayed by the cowardice and treachery which, 
tram that age eren to our own times, have clung 
as a foul stain to the Neapolitan character. It 
was on the plain of Grandella near Benevento, that 
Manfred resolved by a single battle to avert tlie 
consequences of disaffection, and to determine the 
fate of his kingdom. His cavaliers, the nerve of 
armies^ three thousand six hundred in number, 
were divided into three bodies ; the first, the re- 
mains of the German chivalry of his father and 
farodier ; the second, composed of the same nation 
and of Lombard and Tuscan Ohibelins ; the ihbd 
and most numerous, which he commanded in per- 
son, of Saracens and Neapotitans. Charles of 
Anjou ranged his gens-d'armes, about six thou- 
sand strong, French, Proveofals, and Italian 
Guelfs, in four Imes. The battle was begun by 
the Suaoen archers of Manfred, who^ crossing a 
river which separated the armies, made dreadful 
havoc by their thick flights of arrows among the 
numerous and feeble infantry of Charles. But a 
division of the French chivalry moved forward to 
support the foot, the papal legate poured benedic- 
tions on them as they advanced, and raising their 
national war-cry of M<m^oie St. Dem$! they im- 
petuously overdirew the Saracen archers. The 
German cavalry now came on in turn, rushed upon 
the French with loud shouts of SmMa! Swabia! 
and the encounter between the hostile chivalry 
was long and obstinately maintained. Only tWo 
divisions of the cavalry of Manfred had yet en- 
gaged against the whole gens-d'armerie of the 
mvaders, and still the advantage was with the 
smaller force, when the French, contrary to the 
laws of chivalry, were commanded to strike at the 
h o r ses of their opponents. Numbers of the Ger- 
mans were dismounted, a common exhaustion had 
ov e rpow e red the comtMitants, and Manfred led his 
fresh reserve to succour his party, and to seise the 
vietory by a vigorous charge upon the wearied 
Freneh. But at this crisis most of the Neapolitan 



barons basely fled, the tide of battle was reversed, 
the rout among the Germans became general, and 
the heroic Manfred, rushing into the thickest of 
the fight, met the death whidi he sought. 

With the fiUl of Manfred his whole kingdom 
submitted to the victor, and the Neapolitans soon 
discovered that they had shamefully abandoned 
their gallant prince but to fall under a merited and 
frightful yoke. Many of the most distinguished 
adherents of Manfred were barbarously executed, 
and his wife and daughters terminated their exist- 
ence in prison. The country near the field of battle 
was first delivered over in cold blood to pillage and 
murder, and the whole kingdom affeerwai^ groaned 
under the extortk>ns and violence of foreigners. 

The battle of Grandella was not only fatal to the 
fortunes and life of Manfred, but it proved also the 
signal for the depression of the Ghibelin cause 
throughout Italy. Assisted by Charies, the Guelfe 
were every where successful ; but while the rapa- 
cious insolence and ferocity of the French enve- 
nomed popular hatred in the Sicilies, the republic 
of Pisa, ever the faithful ally of the Swabian 
house, the marquis of Pelavicino (expelled by the 
Guelfr from his authoritv in Lombardy), and other 
Ghibelins, united with the ancient Neapolitan par- 
tisans of Manfred in invitmg the youthful Conradin, 
with assurances of a joyful reception, to claim his 
rights bv the sword, and to deliver his inheritanoe 
of the Sicilies from the odious grasp of the Angevin 
c(mqueror. 

Conradin, the last scion of an illustrious stock, 
was ^en only seventeen years of aee. Centering 
in htB person all the pretensions, and inheriting aU 
the daring courage of the Swabian house, he rashly 
conceived that the moment had arrived to avenge 
the wrongs of his family, and to seat himself on 
the throne of his ancestors. (a.d. 1268.) Two years 
after tiie fatal battle of GrandeUay he crossed the 
Alps from Germany at the head of the flower of 
the young nobility of his country ; and bein^ es- 
corted as far as Yerona by the forces of the prmces 
of Bavaria and Tyrol, lus relatives, was immedi- 
ately joined by Uie Italian Ghibelins. Passing 
triumphantly through northern and central Italy, 
while the Neapolitans and Sicilians had broken out 
into open insurrection in his favour, he reached 
the confines of the kingdom of Naples with an 
army of five thousand gcms-d'armes ; and penetra- 
tmg through the Abruzzos, found the Angevin 
king posted with a veteran force of smaller num- 
ber on the plain of Tagliacozzo. Charles was in- 
debted to the wily counsel of an old French baron 
for a stratagem which, by the cruel sacrifice of a 
portion of ms troops, gave him a complete victory. 
Dividing his army into three bodies, he drew out 
two of Uiem before the enemy as if they had been 
bis whole array, and entrusted the command to a 
nobleman, Henxy of Cosenza, who, resembliuff him 
in person, was drest in the royal insigDia. Charies 
himself with the third body of his bravest cavaliers, 
lay concealed in a small vaUey. The young and 
impetuous Conradin fell into the snare. I&con- 
noitring the small force before him, and reckoning 
on an easy triumph, he at once led his whole chi- 
vaby to the charse. The gens-d'armerie of Co- 
senza were overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
Henry himself was slain, and the Germans, taking 
the corpse for that of the king, imagined the field 
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their own. But their ranks were no sooner broken 
in ihe ardoor of pursuit and plunder, than Charles 
led his reserve from their ambush, fresh and in 
compact order. Their charse was irresistible ; the 
Germans, fatigued, dispersed, and astonished, were 
unable to regain their formation ; their numbers <mly 
swelled the massacre, and the day was utterly kwt. 
Conradm was borne by the barons who suxrounded 
him from the scene of destruction, but only to be 
betrayed into the hands of the victor by the trea- 
chery of a noble in whose castle he had sought a 
shelter. 

Charles of Anjou had now full leisure to display 
the inherent cruelty of his nature. Neither the 
laws of honomrable warfare, nor any sentiment of 
generous pity, eould move him to spare the un- 
happy boy, who had become his prisoner in the 
brave effort to recover his legitimate inheritance. 
He resolved, after the mockery of a trial, to pur- 
chase the security of his own title, by the public 
execution of a prince who could owe him no fealty, 
and of whose rights he was hunself, on the con- 
trary, the usurper. The young vicUm deported 
himself on the scaffold with a spirit worthy of his 
race. One touching burst of agony escaped him ; 
but it was for his purent, not for himself. " Oh 
my mother ! " was his exclamation, ** dreadful will 
be the grief that awaits thee for my fate." Then 
turning to the defenceless multitode of his subjects, 
who oould only weep round his scaffold, he cast his 
glore among them as the gauntlet of future ven- 

ance, and bowed his neck to the executioner. 

lus perilled the hist of the Swabian line *. 
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Ths rise of the greatest republic of Italy, except 
the maritime free states, is contained wiUiin the 
period embraced in the present chapter. Florence, 
like the rest of Tuscany, was longer subject to im- 
perial lieutenants than the cities of Lumbardy ; but 
her republican independence was perfected in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and, before the 
peace of Constance, the nobles of the surrounding 
territory had been reduced to subjection by the 
arms of her citizens. She had sometimes, too, en- 

* The expedition of Charles of AnJou, and the fall of 
Manfked and Conradln, are here related from the annals of 
Muratori, and the twenty-first chapter of Sismondl, with 
occasional reference to the nineteenth book of Giannone. 
One, however, of my constant guides throws siupicl<» on 
the stoiy of Conzadln's glove. Bee Mnratori, vol. vU. p. SM. 



gaged in petty warfare with neighbouring cities, 
but the first occasion on which she challenged ob- 
servation and opened the dawn of her eminence, 
was by appearing as the principal city of the Guelf 
league of 1 197> Situation and accident conspired 
in elevating Florence to the first rank among Ita- 
lian cities. Her skies are cloudless, her climate is 
pure and healthful, and the country about her walls 
IS the loveliest portion of Tuscany. An amphithe- 
atre of swelling uplands, rising beside the caiain of 
the Apennines, is overspread with vineyards and 
olive grounds which produce the most exquisite 
wines and oil of Italy ; and the nioimtains which 
tower in the distance are covered with productive 
forests of chestnuts, the food of the peasantry, and 
give birth to limpid and fertilizing streams. Among 
Uiese, the daasic Amo, bathing the walls of the 
fair city, and flowing into the Mediterranean 
through vales of the most luxuriant richness, 
affords an outlet, when its bed is filled m tlie rainy 
season, for the transport of superabundant hai^ 
vests. The Florentines were thus invited by na- 
ture to agricidtural industry; but tliey applied 
themselves also to commerce. By some fortunate 
chance, the art of manufacturing woollen cloths 
was very early cultivated in their city, though the 
exact period and circumstances of its introduction 
are unknown. The advantage was diligently im- 
proved; the excellence of Uie Florentine doths 
was already establiBhed in the thirteenth century, 
and contmued unrivalled throughout Europe for 
three himdred years; and this branch of trade, 
together with that in silks, of slower growth if not 
of later establishment, filled the city with prodi- 
gious wealth and population. ^ 

We shall find the spirit of freedom to have been 
more durable in its existence, and happier in its 
influence, at Florence than in any of the inland 
republics of Italy. The discovery of an adequate 
cause for this distinction is a problem which has 
scarcely been resolved. The character of the peo- 
ple will hardly account for their superior fortunes. 
They were not braver, more virtuous, nor less fac- 
tious than the Lombards; and, on the contrary, 
they had rather a larger share of inconstant liveli- 
ness and desire of chanse than was common in the 
Italian temperament Neither will the security of 
their situation in an uphmd province explain, as 
has been sometimes pretended, their escape from 
the tyranny which reigned in the Lombard plains, 
since that tyranny was common to the hilly March 
of Treviso. And, in as far as the changes in the 
military art, to which we have referred, were hos- 
tUe to the cause of liberty, the Florentines pos- 
sessed no advantage over their neighbours; Uiey 
were neither more wariike, nor more exempt from 
the frequent necessity of repairing the weakness of 
their burgher infantry by taking bodies of meree- 
nary cavalry into pay. But perhaps, although I 
am not aware that it has he&a. much dwelt upon, 
the real cause of the preservation of liberty at Flo- 
rence was, the activity of the eommereial spirit — 
the offspring and guardian of free institutioiuL 
The influx of riches created an order of wealthy 
and powerful merchants, unknown in other inland 
republics, and whose interests were identified with 
the rights of the commonalty. They were at fint 
the natural leaders of the lower citizens in their 
struggles against the ancient nobles, who had been 
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compelled, as in other lutlian cities, to dwell within 
the walls; and the triumph of the people was after- 
wards perfected and secured by toe elevation of a 
class of hereditary plebeian grandees (popolani 
grandi) who formed a counterpoise to the power 
of the original nobility ; and were themselves long 
an easentuJ portion of the democracy. 

Until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
Florence was governed by consuls and a senate of 
popular choice, but she then fell, like other cities, 
into the Cuhion of entrusting her government to a 
foreign podest^ Though she had ensaged in the 
Tuscan league, her repose was little disturbed by 
the contest between the papacy and the empire ; 
and tranquillity appears to have reigned within 
her walls, until a feud between two noble fiimilies 
plunged her in the long and unhappy distrac- 
tion of Guelf and Ghibelin hatred. (a.d. 1215.) 
A vain and elegant young man, the chief of the 
noble house of Buondelmonti, who had been affi- 
anced to a huly tlie reUtive of a second powerful 
family, the Uberti, was blinded by the superior 
charms of another fair to forget his plighted faith, 
and solicit the hand of his new beauty. His mar- 
riage was regarded by the Uberti and theur friends 
as an insult which could only be washed out in his 
blood, and they cruelly murdered him as he rode 
in a gala drees on hia white palfrey through the 
city. The fierce paasions of private life were usually 
the source of Italian calamity. Florence was filled 
with the deadly quarrel which these reciprocal in- 
juries had produced between the two houses ; and 
the feud was multiplied by the hostility of their 
partizana The Buondelmonti were attached to 
the church, the Uberti to the empire ; their ani- 
mosity xaised the cry of faction throughout the 
nobili^; and, for thirty-three years, the city was 
stained with ahnost uninterrupted bloodshed before 
either party had fully prevailed. At length, on Can- 
dlemas-eve^ in the year 1248» the Ghibelin nobles, 
with the assistaoce of some (xerman cavahry, lent 
to them by Frederic II., succeeded by a vigorous 
effort in expelling their Guelf adversaries firom the 
dty ; and gave the first example, which fatally re- 
coiled on themselves^ of razing the massive palaces 
of their enemies. 

The triumph of the Ghibelin nobles was very 
transient. On the expulsion of the Guelfs they 
seized the government of the dty under imperial 
protection, and oppressed the citizens with aristo- 
cratic insolence. The people, frugal, industrious, 
and independent, were little dispoMd to submit to 
their tyranny; they were besides generally attached 
to the church ; and little more than two years bad 
elapsed, when they were excited to resistance by 
tome of* the wealthy buighers. Assembling in 
amiB^ they hastily decreed the formation of a popu- 
lar constitution (a.d. 1260); they deposed the po- 
desttf, and elected a capitano del popolo; and divid- 
ing themselves into twenty companies of militia, 
each under a leader, acconiing to the divisions of 
the city in which they dwelt, they easily compelled 
the Ghibelin nobility to submit to the revolution. 
A council of twelve ancients, elected every two 
numtbs in the six quarters of Florence, was en- 
trusted, together with the captain of the people 
and a new podest^ with the signiory of the repub- 
lic This simple constitution was formed just be- 
fore the death of Frederic II., and the intelligence 



of the decease of the great chief of Ghibelinism in 
the same year was no sooner received, than the 
Florentines completed their work by recalling the 
Guelf nobles, and obliging the Ghibelins to live in 
peace with them. The arms of the republic were 
now vigorously employed, and generally with suc- 
cess, in the cause of the church. The Ghibelin 
cities of Tuscany were every where humbled ; Pis- 
toia was for a time entirely subjected ; Sienna and 
Volterra were forced to adopt a Guelf aovem- 
ment ; and even the powerful republic of Pisa was 
reduced to sue for peace. (a.d. 1255.) It was 
in the midst of this brilliant prosperity, that the 
Florentines first struck their gold coin, the florin, 
which, by its purity, acquired deserved celebrity 
in the commercial transactions of the middle ages. 
This fortunate epoch in the Florentine annals 
had lasted only eight years, when the discovery of 
a conspiracy among the Ghibelii^ nobles to re-esta- 
blish tibeir tyranny obliged the people to assist the 
podesU^ in expelling them from the city by force 
of arms. (a.d. 1258.) The exiles had recourse for 
aid to Manfred, king of the Sicilies, as the natural 
protector of their faction, and received from that 
monarch, after some delay, a body of eight hun- 
dred German cavaliers with infantry; while the 
republic of Sienna, now again under Ghibelin ad- 
ministration, afforded them an asylum and united 
its army in their cause. The desperate fortunes 
of the exiles made tbem desire an immediate and 
decisive action ; but the Siennese were more cau- 
tious, and the Florentines had but to avoid a battle 
to ensure the dissolution of the force of their ene- 
mies, as the cavahry of Manfred were only paid for 
three months. But the exiles prepared a treach- 
erous design against their countrymen which was 
completely sucoessfuL Under pretence of desiring 
to regain the favour of the republic, they offered, 
if the Florentine army would advance to Sienna, 
to open one of their gates to them. The council of 
ancients credulously entered into the negotiation, 
and induced the people to take the field. Sum- 
moning all their Guelf confederates of Tuscany to 
provide their contingentsi, the Florentines and 
their allies advanced to the river Arbia, a few 
miles from Sienna, with a force altogether of three 
thousand horse and thirty thousand infantry. 
(a.d. 1260.) But instead of finding ^at city be- 
trayed to them, their exiles, the German cavalry, 
and the whole Ghibelin army of Sienna and her 
allies, unexpectedly sallied from the gates to attack 
them, and, though very inferior in numbers, suc- 
ceeded by the surprise, and by treason in the Fk>- 
rentine ranks, in entirely routing Uiem with dread- 
ful slaughter. The lower people of Florence seized 
with terror, and perhaps left defenceless by the 
destruction of their army, abandoned all hope of 
resistance to the conquerors. The prindpal Guelf 
families among the nobles and burghers retired to 
the friendly state of Lucca; and, on the appearance 
of her victorious exiles, Florence immediately sur- 
I'endered. What followed may illuati-ate the ran- 
cour of Italian hatred. The Pisans and Siennese, 
knowing the firm attachment of the Florentine 
people to the Guelf cause, proposed in a general 
Ghibelin diet the destruction and razing of tlie 
city, as the only security for the opposite party in 
Tuscany; and the vengeance of the Ghibelin exiles 
of Florence eagerly supported the vote fur the ruin 
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of the country irom which they had been expelled. 
It waa only the yoioe of a single patriot which 
averted the doom of Florence. Farinata degl* 
Uberti was the most distinffuished leader among 
the Florentine Ghibelinsy and his talents and exer- 
tion had been the soul of their cause; but he indig- 
nantly resisted the proposition in which his party 
had concurred, and Florence was indebted to the 
virtuous influence of his personal character, and 
to the force of his passionate eloquence, for pro- 
tection against the fury of her unnatural sons. The 
Ghibelins of Floren& could only maintain the ar- 
bitrary govenunent which they now re<«stablished, 
by foreign aid ; and as long as Manfred reigned, a 
strong iMdv of his lancers garrisoned the city under 
count Guide Novello. The exiled Guelfs, on the 
other hand, joined the standard of Charles of Anjou 
on his entrance into Italy, and fought in his army 
with remarkable yalour at the battle of GrandeUa. 
That victory of the Guelf party, with happier re- 
sults in Tuscany than in the Sicilies, brought deli- 
verance to Florence. (a.d. 1266.) When intelli- 
gence of the event reached the city, the joy of the 
people was openly expressed, and count Guide, 
finding that efforts to conciliate their sJbetioa came 
now too late, and intimidated by their revolt, with- 
drew with his gens-d*armerie and the native Ghibe- 
lins. The citizens immediately fortified themselTes 
asainst the return of their oppressors ; the policy 
of Charles of Anjou induced mm to dispatch a body 
of cavaliers to their assistance; and, under his pro- 
tection, with the dignity which was no more than 
nominal of sisnor, Uie republican government was 
restored in fml vigour. . 

The establishment of the constitution of 1266 
is a ranarkable era in Florentine history. It was 
attended by three cireumstanoea which exercised 
a lasting influence upaa the character of the re- 
public ; the erection of the orti, or companies of 
the citizens engaged in commerce, into political 
bodies; the unresisted exclusion of the nobles from 
power ; and the formation of an organized Guelf 
society or party, an imperium in imperio, a minia^ 
ture republic within the republic itself. The com- 
mercial citizens had for half a century been classed, 
according to their occupations, into greater and 
minor arts; the former, seven in number, were the 
lawyers, merchants of foreign cloth, bankers, wool- 
len manufacturers, physicians and druggists, silk 
manufacturers, and furriers ; the latter, at this pe- 
riod of five descriptions, but which in the issue 
extended to fourteen, were retailers of cloth, butch- 
ers, shoemakers, smiths, masons, and other inferior 
tradesmen. The seven greater arts were now 
erected by law into corporations, whose existence 
was essential to the constitution ; and had each a 
council of its own, a judicial maffistrate, and a 
captain or standard bearer (gonlwMiiere), around 
whose banner the company assembled whenever 
the peace or safety of the city was endangered. 
The minor arts were not incorporated until later 
periods. 

For the discharge of the executive administnir 
tion, the council of ancients was restored under a 
different name; and twelve Buonuomini (good 
men), chosen in the six quarters of Florence, com- 
posed the visible signiory. But they could deter- 
mine on no measure of importance without the 
successive approbation of four larger councils of 



citizens, from the two first of which the nobles 
were excluded, while the ehieb of the greater arts 
sat in three of them by virtue of their office. 
About five hundred citizens of all degrees had 
thus immediate voices in everv deliberation of 
common interest, and though the general parlia- 
ment of the people was seldom convened, the ul- 
timate soverei^ty of the democracy was a recog- 
nised and efficient principle. 

The exile and proscription of the Ghibelins were 
followed by the confisoation of their estatee ; and 
the remains of their property, after satisfying the 
losses suffered by the Guelfs during their govern- 
ment, was divided between the state and the new 
corporation which, with a signiory and two councils 
of its own, was instttutiMl to watch over Guelf inte- 
rests, and prosecute sni^>ected Ghibelins. The 
primary object of this powerful and wealthy body 
is explained by the relentless spirit which, in the 
Italian republics, ever pursued an ouUawed and 
unha|>py fkction ; bat we shall find the Guelf so- 
ciety in the sequel engaged in schemes of ambition 
which were foreisn to its original purpose *. 

From the epodi of the peace of Constance to tlie 
end of the twdfth century, the history of Venice is 
occupied by no occurrence which deserves to be 
recorded. But the first years of the thirteenth 
century are the most brilliant and gk>rioas in the 
long annals of the republic They are filled with 
the details of a romantic and memorable enter- 
prise : the equipment of a prodigious naval arma- 
ment, the feiffless pursuit of a distant and gigantic 
adventure, the conquest of an ancient empire, the 
division of the spoil, and the consummation of com- 
mercial jErandeur. The diversion of the fourth 
crusade from its original destination to the walls of 
Constantinople, and the siege and capture ai the 
eastern capital by the barons of France and the 
Venetians have been reUted, at least twice, in our 
language with so much aceuraoy and elegance, that 
if my limits permitted, and my subject required 
me to attempt the same narration, I could hope to 
add no interesting fact, and should despair of arrest- 
ing attention to that which had heea already so 
admirably told. But my plan forbids me to intro- 
duce at length this splendid q>isode ; and the par- 
ticulars of the Latin expedition belong rather to 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or the 
Histray of the Crusades, than to that of Italy, or 
even more strictly of Venice. Referring the reader 
to other pages for the story of the fourth emsade, 
it will be my business to confine myself to its at- 
tendant drcumstances as they illustrate the re- 
sources and character of the republic, and to its 
important consequences upon her power and great- 



In the year 1108, pope Innocent III., by the 
preaching of Fulk of Neuilly, a French priest, had 
stirred up the greatest nobles of that longdom to 
undertake a crusade for the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
enrolled himself in the same cause, and Bonifiice, 
marquis of Montferrat, accepted the command of 
the confederates. They were warned by the sad 

• Siimondi, roL tt. pp. S24-3S1 ; Ui. pp. 9S-97. 169-184. 
Sl»-244. S58-9M : with refexenee to the Annali of Mnntori, 
and the third hook of Plgnotti's Hiitoiy of Toaeany, a work 
of singular erudition and value. 
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experience of former cruaades not to attempt the 
. passage to Asia by land ; and the maritime states 
of Italy were the only powers which could furnish 
shipping for the transport of a numerous army. 
The barons therefore sent a deputation to Venice 
to entreat the alliance and negotiate for the assist- 
ance of the republic (a.d. 1201.) 

Henry Dandalo, who, at the extraordinary age 
of ninety-three, and in almost total blindness, still 
preserved the vigorous talents and heroism of 
youth, had been for nine years doge of Venice. 
He received the illustrious ambaasadors with dis-^ 
tinction ; and after the object of their mission had 
been regularly laid before the councils of the state, 
announced to them in the name of the republic the 
eonditkms upon which a treaty would be concluded. 
As the aristocracy had not yet perfected the entire 
exclusion of the people from a voice in public affiurs, 
the magnitude of the business demanded the solemn 
assent of the citizens, and a general assembly was 
convened in the square of St Mark. There, before 
a multitode of more than ten thousand persons, 
the proud nobles of France threw themselves upon 
their knees to implore the assistance of the com- 
mercial republicans in redeeming the sepulchre of 
Christ. Their tears and eloquence prevailed ; the 
terms of alliance had been left to tibe dictation of 
the doge and his counsellors ; and for 86,000 marks 
of silver, less than 900,0002. of our m<Miey, and not 
an unreasonable demand, Uie republic engaged to 
transport 4600 knights with their horses and anus, 
9000 esquires, and 20,000 infantry, to any part of 
the coasts of the East which the service of Grod 
miffht require, to provision them for nine months, 
and to escort and aid them with a fleet of fifty 
galleys; but with the farther conditions that the 
money should be paid before embarkation, and 
that whatever conquests might be made, should 
be equally shared between the barons and the 
repubiie. 

The Venetians demanded a year of preparation ; 
and before that period had expired, both their 
fidelity to the engagement and the extent of their 
resources were conspicuously displayed. Barracks 
for the troops, stabling for the horses, and abun- 
dance of provisions bad been prepared for the 
rendeavons of the crusaders ; and 120 palanders, 
or large flat-bottomed vessels for the conveyance 
I of tlie horses, 240 sail of transports for the men, 
I and 70 store-iAiips, laden with previous and war- 
like engines, were all in readiness for the expedi- 
tion, while a formidable squadron of 60 galleys was 
destined to convoy the fleet, and to co-operate with 
the land forces. 

But all the crusaders were not equally true to 
th^ faith : many whose ardour had cooled shame- 
fully deserted their vows ; others had taken ship 
for Palestine in Flanders, at Marseilles, and at 
other Mediterranean ports; and when die army 
had mustered at Venice, their numbers fell very 
short of expectation, and they were utterly unable 
to defray the stipulated cost of the enterprise. 
Though their noble leaden made a generous sacri- 
fice of their valuables, above 30,0W) marks were 
yet wanted to complete the full payment, and the 
republic, with true mercantile caution, refused to 
permit the sailing of the fleet until the amount of 
the deficient should have been lodged in their 
treasury* The timid and the lukewarm already 



rejoiced that the crusade must be abandoned, 
when Dandalo suggested an equivalent for the 
remainder of the debt, by the condition that pay- 
ment should be deferred if the barons would assist 
the republic in reducing the city of Zara, which 
had again revolted, before they pursued the ulte- 
rior objects of their voyage. 

The citizens of Zara had committed themselves 
to the sovereignty of the king of Hungary, and the 
pope forbade the crusaders to attack the Christian 
subjects of a monarch who had himself assumed 
the cross. But the desire of honourably discharg- 
ing their oblisations prevailed with tiie French 
bu^ns over the fear of papal displeasure, and, 
after some scruples, the army embarked for Zara. 
(▲.D. 1202.) The aged doge having obtained per- 
mission from the republic to take the cross and 
lead the fleet, many of the citizens followed his 
example in ranging themselves under the saored 
banner, and the veteran hero sailed with the expe- 
dition of nearly five hundred vessels, the most 
magnificent armament, perhaps, which had ever 
covered the bosom of the Adriatic. Though Zara 
was deemed in that age one of the stroneest cities 
in the world, the inhabitants were terrified or com- 
pelled into a surrender after a siege of only five 
days: their lives were spared, but their houses 
were pillaged, and thdr defences razed to the 
ground. 

After this conquest it was determined, as the 
season was ftur advanced, that the army diould 
winter at Zara, and pursue the objects of thebr 
sacred expedition in the following spring. It was 
during this period of repose, which was not undis- 
turbed by broils between the French soldiers and 
the Venetian mariners, that an entirely new desti- 
nation was given to the armament. In one of those 
revolutions so frequent and natural in the palaces 
of despots, Isaac Angelus, emperor of the East, 
himself an usurper, was deprived at once of his 
diadem and eyes, and consigned to a prison by his 
own brother Alexius. The youthful son of Isaac, 
named also Alexius, was spared from the same 
fate to wait on the person of his uncle, but he 
found means to escape from his tyranny. He 
arrived in Italy while the crusaders were assem- 
bling at Venice, and theur powerful array inspii^ 
him with the hope of recovering his father's throne 
by their aid. (a.d. 1203.) At Zara he renewed in 
person the offers, which he had already made by 
his ambassadors at Veniee, to induce the confede- 
rates to direct their arms against the usurpation of 
his uncle. He tempted both their avarice and 
their religious zeal by the promise that their suc- 
cess should be rewarded by a payment of 200,000 
marks, the subjection of the Greek church to the 
pi^l authority, and the co-operation of the forces 
of the eastern empire in the deliverance of Pales- 
tine. Most of the French barons were influenced 
by these magnificent proposals, but a division was 
produced among the crusaders by the interference 
of the pope. The emperor Alexius had ingratiated 
himself into his favour, and Innocent, trusting that 
the religious allegiance of the Greek empire to the 
Roman see would become the price of keeping the 
usurper on the throne, took him under his protec- 
tion, and prohibited the crusaders on pain of ex- 
communication from deferring the performance of 
their vows for any other object. 
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The gupentitious French fthready reproached 
theniMlveB that they had once disobeyed the in- 
junctioDB of the pontiiT by attacking Zara ; many 
of the moet eminent banuis chose rather to sepa- 
rate from the armv than to incur the guilt of a 
second offence; and the cause of young Alexius 
would have been hopeless if the doge and the 
Venetians had been equally moved by the dread 
of spiritual censures. But Venice, tiioush pre- 
serving a respeccftil demeanour towards the Holy 
See, luid already adopted a firm and enlightened 
policy which repelled the encroachments of papal 
tyranny. Before the expedition quitted Venice, 
the doge had refused to admit the control of the 
papal legate over the conduct of the crusade 
the reduction of Zara was an earnest how I 
the republic would regard the authority of 
cent, whenever it should be opposed to her pas- 
sions or interests. Against the Greek empire she 
had more than one cause of animosity ; and mo- 
tives of vengeance and commercial ambition were 
mingled in the ostensible design of succouring the 
youthful and unfortunate Alexius. 

When, in the decay of all national energy, the 
slothful Greeks had abandoned even the conuneree 
of their own dominions to foreigners, the Venetians 
bad formed advantageous establishments for trade 
in the ci^tal and provinces of the eastern empire, 
and in return for the favours which the^ enjoyed, 
had long afforded the assistance of their fleets to 
the emperors. But during the last half of the 
twelfth century, these friendly relations had been 
frequently mterrupted. The enterprising republi- 
cans betrayed their arrogance and contempt to- 
wards the degenerate and feeble Greeks; their 
insolence provoked hatred and injuiy, and every 
vicissitude of revolution or popular tumult in the 
eastern empun was the signal for the plunder and 
inal-treatment of the Venetian merchants, either 
by the systematic exactions of the imperial oflBcers, 
or the irregular violence of the cowardly populace. 
The arms of the republic or the dread of her ven- 
ffeance generally, indeed, obtained subsequent in- 
demnification for the losses of her citizens; but 
repeated broils cherished mutual antipathy, and 
when the Pisans availed themselves of the dislike 
of the Crreeks towards their rivals to supplant them 
in their commercial relations with the empire, the 
exasperation of the Venetians reached its height 
By assisting young Alexius, their republic would 
avenge its wrongs, and regain i^ commercial ad- 
vantages in the £ast 

The politic Dandalo was not slow to discern the 
favourable prospect which opened to his country : 
his patriotic ambition was not shackled by any 
superstitious veneration for the papal authority, 
and his talents were successfully exerted in over- 
coming the religious scruples of the French barons. 
Thougli the army was weakened by many deser- 
tions, the host of the crusaders finally resolved, 
notwithstanding the fulminations of Innocent, to 
undertake an expedition which, besides holding out 
such splendid invitations to their cupidity, might 
plausibly be represented as an advantageous pre- 
paration for the subsequent deliverance of Pales- 
tine. The recovery of Jerusalem would be pro- 
moted by their possession of Constantinople ; and 
the doge exultingly steered the armament against 
the seat of the eastern empire. 



I have declined the arduous and unnecessary 
task of describing the first siege of the Grecian 
capital by the cnisaders; the revolution which 
restored the captive emperor Isaac to his throne, 
and associated voung Alexius in the unperial pur- 
ple ; the hatred of their conquered subjects ; the 
deposition and death of the father and son ; the 
vengeance of the Latins against the new usurper 
and the contemptible nation ; the second siege and 
capture of Coustantinople (a.d. 1204); and the 
disgraceful fall of the once mighty empire of the 
East before a few thousand French warri om and 
Venetian seamen. In the brief course of a year 
one of the most astonishing enterprises in the his- 
tory of warfare had been fearlessly achieved, and 
no other kbour remained to the victors than to 
share their enormous accumuUtion of booty *, to 
elect from their ranks a new head to the empire, 
and to determine the partition of their conquests. 
The solemn choice of the confederates bestowed 
the diadem of the East on Baldwin count of Flan- 
ders; but no more than a fourth of the capital and 
empire was allotted to the support of his dignity 
and power, and the remainder was equally divided 
between the French barons and the Venetian re- 
public 

The talents and heroism of the venerable Dan- 
dalo had won for the doges of Venice the splendid 
and accurate title of Dukes of three-eighths of the 
Roman Empire ; he died at Constantinople almost 
immediately after the Latin conquest, full of years 
and glory; and bequeathed to the republic the 
difficult office of governing a greater extent of 
dominion than had ever fiJlen to the inhabitants 
of a single city. All the islands of the Ionian, and 
most of those in the ^gean seas, great part of the 
shores of continental Greece, mauy of the ports in 
the Propontis, or sea of Marmora, the city -of 
Adrianople, and one-fourth of the eastern capital 
itself were all embraced in her allotment, and the 
hu^ and valuable island of Candia was added to 
her possessions by purchase from the marquis of 
Montferrat to whom it had been assigned. But 
the prudence of her senate awakened Venice to a 
just sense of her own want of intrinsic strength to 
preserve these immense dependencies ; and it was 
wisely resolved to retam only under the public 
government of the state the colony at Constanti- 
nople, with the island of Candia and those in the 
Ionian sea. The subjects of the republic were not 
required to imitate the forbearance of the senate, 
and many of the great Venetian families were 
encouraged, or at least permitted, to found piin- 
cipalities among the ruins of the eastern empire. 
With a reservation of feudal allegiance to dieir 
country. In this manner most of the islands of 
the iEgean Archipelago were granted in fief to ten 
noble houses of Venice, and continued for several 
centuries subject to their insular princes. 

* One (higment of that booty yet remains— the four bronie^ 
horses now in St. Marlt's-square at Venice. They are of 
Greek worltmanship, but not of a very pure age of art. 
Their Interest principally lies in their historic associations. 
They have adorned the triumphs of the Greeks of the lower 
empire, of Venice (when Venice was free), of the French, 
and now (since Venice Is a Scythian province) they denote 
the victory of the Austrian. Their tale may yet be incom- 
plete, for the arts of peace have been doomed to follow in 
the train of war, and to mark the epochs of empires. 
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From the Latin oonqoest of ConBtantixiople to 
the doee of the period to which the present chap- 
ter ia devoted, the aifaira of Venice continued to 
be almoBt entirely separated from those of Italy in 
general. Her attention was exclurively devoted 
to the care of a vast commerce, the anxions charge 
of foreign and disaffected subjects, the support of 
tfae Latm empire of the East, and the prosecution 
of sanguinary maritime warfare with the republic 
of Genoa. Some notice is demanded for all these 
subjects, but none of them need detain us long. 
By far the most solid advantage which accrued to 
the republic from the expedition of Dandalo was 
the immense extension of her commerce. From 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, a continued chain of 
sea-ports had fallen into the possession of Latin 
nobles, who were bound by ties of friendship and 
interest to her citizens. Her fleets were the com- 
mon carriers for their commercial wants, and Con- 
stantinople itself her great depot for tfae trade of 
eastern Europe. The activity of her merchants 
was equal to the measure of the advantages which 
they enjoyed, and her wealth and splendour were 
now honourably perfected by their industrious en- 
terprise. In another direction the island of Candia 
was the arm which connected their trade with the 
shores of Egypt and Syria ; but that desirable pos- 
session was endangered daring the whole of the 
thirteenth century by frequent revolts. 

When the senate resolved to establish their go- 
vernment over Candia and the Ionian islands, a 
strong squadron of galleys easily reduced them to 
subjection; garrisons were placed in their for- 
tressf^s, and it became the policy of the state to 
colonize their shores with Venetian citizens. But 
the numerous popuUtion of Candia submitted with 
reluctance to a foreign yoke, and all the resources 
of Venice were long demanded to crush their fre- 
quent and alarming insurrections. We may sus- 
pect that the disaffection of the Candiotes had too 
often its origin and excuse in the oppression of 
Venetian governors ; fur we find that the same 
spirit of revolt prevailed in the Dalmatian mari- 
time possessions of Venice, and that the odious 
sway of the republic was only maintained in her 
numerous dependencies by the vigour of her arms. 
After the first moment of conquest and terror, 
the weakness of the Latin empire of Constantinople 
was palpably betrayed to the numerous Greeks. 
Unwarlike and cowardly as they were, the shame 
of submission to the detested Latins was animated 
into resistance when, by the dispersion of the 
French barons over the provinces, their scanty 
force was lost among the native population. A 
spark of hope and independence was kindled 
among a nation of slaves by the weakness and 
divisions of their conquerors; and almost imme- 
diately after the capture of Constantinople, several 
small states were saved and formed from the 
wrecks of the empire by Grecian leaders, whose 
personal qualities gave a better title to the obedi- 
ence of their countrymen than hereditary preten- 
sions. One of these states was established at Nice 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and attracted 
from the opposite shores all the better spirits of 
Constantinople and the European provinces, whose 
patriotism or religious zeal spumed the yoke of 
the stranger, and the supremacy of the Latin 
church. The Greeks were gradually nerved by ad- 



venity, their new empire silently new in streL ^ 
and extent, and re-crossing the Bosphorus, t£ey 
successively wrested from the Latins the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Europe. 

The power of the handful of warriors who had 
seized the eastern empire, could never be adequate 
to its preservation. Their prayers for assistance 
from western Europe were met with coldness and 
neglect; they were disunited among themselves; 
and the Latin empire, whose sole force was a few 
turbulent barons, the compeers rather than the 
vassals of their feeble princes, was destitote of all 
foreign aid, except such as Venice could spare 
from her own more immediate necessities and in- 
terests. The maritime strength of the great colony, 
which the republic had established in her quarter 
of Constantinople, was long the chief support of 
the Latm throne, and the fleeto of the parent state 
were sometimes added to the force of toe colonists. 
But the occasional efibrts of the republic could not 
prevent the extinction of a power which the reviv- 
mg energies of the Greeks had limited to the 
widls of Constantinople. During the absence of 
the small Latin force with the Venetian fleet on 
an imprudent expedition, the capital was surprised; 
Baldwin II., the poor phantom of imperial dignity, 
sought refuge with the desoendanto of the Latins 
in the returning galleys of the republic, and Michael 
PaUeologus, the sovereign of Nice, restored the 
eastern emphre of the Greeks, fifty-seven years 
after its overthrow by the crusaders. (a.d. 1261.) 

The consequences of this great revolution were 
not so disastrous to the trade of Venice, or to her 
colony at Constantinople, as might have been ap- 
prehended from the intimate connexion of the 
republic with the Latin empire, and her long 
career of injurious hostility towards the Greeks. 
The Venetian magistrates, and the greater portion 
of their countrymen, had fied with Baldwin, but 
many others had remained in the city ; and though 
PalsBologrus prosecuted the war against their re- 
public, and dispossessed the Venetian feudatories 
of some islands in the ^gean, he prudentiy ab- 
stained from depriving his capital of the industry 
ot the Italians. Though the Genoese had been bis 
allies, and the Venetians his bitterest enemies, he 
extended an impartial protection to the merchants 
of the two states and of Pisa. A separate quarter 
was allotted in Constantinople to each of these 
three maritime people: they were permitted to 
govern themselves by their own magistrates, and 
three littie Italian republics were embraced within 
the walls of the eastern capital. 

The furious naval wars, which broke out in the 
thirteenth century between Genoa and Venice, give 
a connexion to the affairs of the two states, and 
may introduce a brief notice in this place of the 
prominent circumstances in the Genoese fortunes 
during the period before us. From the peace of 
Constance to the extinction of the Swabtan family, 
the condition of the third maritime republic, Pisa, 
unlike that of the other two, was doselv interwoven 
with the common politics of Italy, and presents no 
fSact for observation which we havenot already thrown 
into tiie general stream of Italian history. We 
have remarked, that, m the wara of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, Pisa espoused the cause of the church ; 
but her attachment was transferred, and her fide- 
lity secured to the empire, by the confirmation of 
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regaUan rights and the sovereignty over an exten- 
sive territory, which the emperor Henry VI. be- 
stowed upon her (a.d. 1192); and, ever after her al- 
liance with that monarch, she continued, by un- 
changeable inclination and principle, Ghibeiin. The 
queen of that part in Tuscany, her affection never 
swerved from the house of Swabia. We have seen 
her squadrons guarding the seas for Frederic II. 
and for Manfred, and her armies upholding the Ghi- 
belin name in her province ; and her exhortations 
and aid inspired and attended the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Conradin. Still the rival and perpetual foe 
of Genoa, she forgot her commercial jotlousy of the 
Venetians in this more inveterate hostility, and 
flourishing in undiminished prosperity, sided with 
the latter people against a conunon enemy. 

The long domestic tranquillity which had reigned 
at Grenoa, with only one interruption, to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, was then destroyed 
by the ambition of the aristocracy, and the hostility 
with which their usurpations were naturally re- 
garded by the lower people. The greater part of 
ike nobles, enrolling themselves into eight associa- 
tions or companies, had silently acquirad such an 
influence in the state that they were at length suf- 
fered to form a council, by a deputation of one 
member from each body; which, under the nomi- 
nal supremacy of a foreign podesUi, arrogated to 
itself all the sovereign powers, and filled the re- 
public with magistrates of its own nomination and 
exclusively of noble birth. Four great families, 
the Doria, the Sptnola, the Fieschi, and the Gri- 
maldi, were conspicuous in an oligarchy that was 
not only hateful to the plebeians, but to the portion 
of the nobility which was not enrolled in the eight 
companies. The ineffectual struggles of the people 
agitated Genoa with the usual convulsions ai Ita- 
lian faction, and were near producing the same dis- 
astrous consequences over which Lombardy had 
for centuries to mourn. There were not wanting 
men among the nobility to forsake the cause of 
their order, and to flatter the passions of the de- 
mocracy, for purposes of selfish ambition. Several 
of these noble demagogues placed themselves, at 
different periods in ue thirteenth century, at the 
head of the populace ; and one, more famous than 
the rest, Guilelmo Boccanegra, reigned for five 
years as captain of tiie people*, until his undis- 
guised tyranny alienated the citizens, and induced 
them to escape from more alarming evils by re- 
storing the noble govenmient. Yet the people 
were still restless and dissati^ed; the state was 
harassed by continual troubles; and the general 
rights of all orders would have been sacrificed to 
an individual, if the republic had not possessed 
two fortunate safe-guards in the rivalry of her 
nobles, and in the more generous spirit of indepen- 
dence which animated her commercial citizens. 

These internal distractions did not paralyze the 
energies of Genoa in her foreign relations; and the 
vigour of the republic was never more strikingly 
displayed than when her bosom was torn by fac- 
tion. At the period of the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople, the aggrandizement of Venice had ex- 
cited the jealousy and enteiprise of the Genoese, 
and they endeavoured to seize on a share of the 
spoils of the eastern empire. But the fleet which 

• A.9. 125M26S. 



they dispatched for this purpose against the isles of 
the iEgean, was enoounteivd and completely de- 
feated by the Venetian admiral Trevisani; and they 
were compelled to desist from further attempts. 
(▲.D. 1206.) 

The animouty created by this contest rankled 
for half a century, before the two republics noea- 
sured their strengtii in a more obstinate and pro- 
tracted struggle; and the petty occasion which 
was at last the signal for an open rupture, betrayed 
the depth of the hatred which they mutually che- 
rished. In the city of Acre — one of the few places 
on the coasts of Palestine which the Christians still 
possessed — the commercial residents of Grenoa and 
Venice quarrelled about the possession of the sin- 
gle church which was allotted to them in common. 
(a.d. 1258.) The Grenoese excluded their rivals, 
fortified the building, pillaged the magazines of the 
Venetians, and expelled them from we city. The 
haugh^ queen of the Adriatic immediately equip- 
ped a fleet to avenge the affront : sailing to Acre, 
and burning the vessels of their rivals in that har- 
bour, her troops landed, took the disputed church 
by storm, and drove the Grenoese in their turn from 
tne city. 

After these mutual injuries the fleets of the two 
republics met on Uieir proper element. In the 
first encounter, which was only the prelude to 
more dreadful combats, the Venetians were victo- 
rious; the two states armed with the utmost ra- 
pidity ; and, in the course of the same summer, 
they had each dispatched a formidable squadron 
to the Syrian coast Off the port of Tyre, the 
Venetian foree of forty-nine galleys and four heavy 
ships, under Andrea Zeno, the son of the reigning 
doge, discovered the Genoese admiral, Guilelmo 
Boccanegra, with four large ships also and forty 
galleys ; and the fleets, after passing the night in 
observing each other, engaged with fury at sun-rise. 
The Genoese line was broken at the commenoeraent 
of the action, and, after a desperate conflict, their 
squadron was completely defeated with the loea of 
twenty galleys, and the slaughter of above two thou- 
sand men. The houses and property of their coun- 
trymen at Tyre were immediately destroyed, and 
their whole colony in that town made prisoners. 
But Genoa was still undismayed; a second fleet was 
equipped, and the war continued with increased 
obstinacy. 

Each state now fortified itself by a foreign alli- 
ance. (a.d. 1261.) While Venice obtained the aid 
of Pisa, the Grenoese ailied themselves, notwith- 
standing the prejudices of the Latin world and the 
excommunications of the pope, with the Greeks ; 
acquired possession of the island of Seio ; and, on 
the capture of Constantinople, were gratified by 
Palaeologus with the destruction of the palace and 
exchange of the Venetian colony. The policy of 
the emperor, however, forbade his allies from the 
persecution of their rivals in the eastern capital ; 
their arrogance and numbers even excited his sus- 
picions; and, removing them from the city, he 
fixed the seat of the Genoese colony in the suburb 
of Galata, on the opposite side of the port. A truce 
between the emperor and Venice shortly left the 
Genoese to encounter the Venetians single handed; 
and in five great battles the fla^ of St Mark still 
waved triumphantly. In one victory, off Trapani 
on the Sicilian coast, which was marked by a hor- 
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rible eamage, not a single QeDoeae yenel escaped. 
Yet, each was the untameable and heroic pride of 
Gknoa that, daring eleven years of maritime disas- 
ter^ no word of submission or peace was ever 
breathed in her eooncils ; and it was only by the 
interrention of Louis IX. of France, who needed 
the assistance of both republics for the transport 
of Ua last and fatal expedition against the infidels, 
that— in the year after the extinetion of the Swa- 
bian home — a truce was effected between the com- 
batants. (a.d. 1269^ Not a single advantage rested 
with either party: Venice might indeed recount her 
series of splendid and barren victories, but the 
eDormoas waste of blood and of treasore had fallen 
equDy on her rival and herself*. 
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FBOH THB BXTINCnOIl OF THE HOOBB OP SWABIA, 
TO THB MIDDLB OF THB FOUBTBBMTH CEMTUBT. 
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PART I. 

State oTItaly after the extinction of the Bwabian family— 
Cruelty, ambition, and power of Charles of Anjon— Pontl- 
llcste of Gregoiy X.->His Ineffectual efforts to reconcile 
the Italian fkctlone— Trouble^at Genoa and in other quar- 
ters— Story of Imilda de LambertanI— Papal Jealousy ex- 
cited by Charies of Ai^Joq— Rodolph of Hapeburg emperor 
— Nicholaa HI.— His poliey— Ceedoa of Romagna, fee., to 
the holy see— AflUrs of Sicily, GloTaanl di Proeida-The 
Sicflfam Veepen— General revolt of the island from Charles 
of Ax^oa— KaTal defeat of Charles — Peter of Aiagon king 
of Meily also— Last years, humiliation, and death of 
Charles— AilUxa of Lombardy, rise of the Visconti— Tus- 
cany— Grandeur of Pisa— War between Pisa and Genoa- 
Battle of Metorla, and extinction of the naval power of 
Pisa— Story of count Ugolino— AHUrs of Pisa after his 
death— Florence-Creation of the priort of arts— Lawless 
spirit of the nobles— Enactments against them, ordinances 
of Justice, ftc— Fketions of the Black and White GQelf»— 
FaU of the latter petty— BaaldunMiit of Dante. 

With the extfaiction of the boose of Swabia» the 
gnat dlTisions of Italian fiMtion had entirely lost 
their original signification and ostensible purposes. 
The triumph of the cfaoroh was complete. No 
enemy remained to excite the fears and intrigues 
of the papacy ; the imperial standard no longer 



floated over Italy, the unperial disnity itsetf 
ITS suspended; and while 
r ruled the ascendant from the Alps to CaUbriay 
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for msny years 
star ruled the as 
the Gfaibelin name was almost OTory where a term 

• For the annals of Venfce and the other maritime repub- 
lics, A.D. 1188-1269, 1 have generally followed Muratori, the 
firarth book of Sandl, and the fourth and fifth books of 
Dan. It is almost needless to add, that in omitting the 
particnlan of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, I would 
rsfer the reader to the seventieth chapter of Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall, and to the second volume of Mr. Mills' His- 
tory of the Crusades. The dreumstancse are described by 
the temer writer with unparslleled force and splendour, and 
by the latter with truth, taste, and chastened beauty. 



of proscription. Yet these war cries of faction, so 
far from being hushed by the decision of the con- 
test, were on^ reputed with deeper execrations. 
The relentless spirit of hatred which had been 
cherished for successive generationsy was inherent 
in the national character; a senseless word, or an 
accidental emblem, was a sufficient excuse for the 
indulgence of the most odious passions ; and with- 
out one honourable motive or intelligible design, 
the best feelings and energies of an ardent and in- 
tellectual people were extmguiahed and consumed 
in struggles whiob could terminate only in degrada- 
tion and weakness. 

From the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
unhappy divisions of faction which rajrod without 
principle or object, had the effect of depriving 
Italian history at all general and determinate con- 
nexion. For above two hundred years, we shall 
be at a loss to discover among the numerous states 
of Italy any moment of common action and union, 
on which it is possible to rest as an epoch in her 
annals : we are thrown on a wide and tempestuous 
sea of endless revolution, and bloodshed, and crime; 
and yet these are not the storms of barbarism. The 
refulgence of intellectual li^t, the revival of poetry 
and literature, the dawn and noonday of immortal 
art, play over the troubled scene in strange con- 
trast with its gloomy horrors ; with the atrocities 
of implacable Actions, the din of unceasing wars, 
the appalling silence of domestic tragedy. 

In tne alienee of any natural division which I 
can give to liiis long period, I shall conduct the 
ipresent chapter to we middle of the fourteenth 
century. The general features which it will pre- 
sent are the fortunes of sonthem Italy as influ- 
enced by the Angevin dynasty of Naples, the re- 
moval m the papacy to Avignon, the transforma- 
tion of the republics of Lombardy into hereditary 
principalities, the decline of Pisa, the grandeur of 
Florence, the rivalry of Genoa and Venice, and 
the changes in the con8titnti<m of both those great 
maritime commonwealths. 

By the defeat of Conradin, Charles of Anjon 
appeared to have consummated his power over his 
new kingdom of the Sicilies. No rival seemed left 
to dispute its possessbn ; for though a surviving 
daughter of Manfred, Constance, was married to 
the king of Aragon, the pretensions* which she 
might convey to her husband, a sovereign of small 
power, at the extremity of Europe, were little cal- 
culated to raise i^pprehension. Not contented with 
the judicial murder of Conradin — an act which ex- 
cited at the time, as it has done through subsequent 
ages, general and unqualified abhorrence — Charles 
satiated his cruelty upon the miserable adherents 
of the young prince. On the same scaffold on 
which he had died, Frederic duke of Austria, and 
several Ghibelin chiefs, were successively led to 
execution ; the revolted barons of CaUbria, and all 



* The glove whldi Conradin had thrown tnm his scaSbId, 
was said to haTe been carried to Peter of Aragon ; and that 
monarch and his descendants were not unwilling to encou- 
rage the belief, that the royal victim had designed the 
gauntlet of Tengeance ibr the husband of Constance, as the 
inheritor of the Swabtan rights. But if this touching and 
romantic Incident really ooeoiTsd, it is most probable that 
the glove was intended only as a relic to animate the na- 
tional rerenge. 
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the Sicilian nobles of the same party, who feU into 
the hands of the French on the suppresaon of the 
insurrection in that island, shared a similar fate. 
The vengeance of the ■ conquerors descended to 
meaner victims ; and besides the massacre of whole 
troops of Ghibeliiis at Rome and other places on 
the continent, the Sicilians were mercilessly but- 
chered wherever they were found in arms. The 
desire of vengeance with which these cruelties 
might inspire the islanders, vtmb sharpened by the 
continued exactions and insults of the French. A 
deep and silent hatred of their foreisn oppressors 
filled all ranks of the Sicilians, and sluwly pre- 
pared the way for the horrible explosion which 
followed. 

For many years, however, no reverse shaded the 
criminal excesses of the new king of the Sicilies ; 
his power, on the contrary, was continually increas- 
ing, and he confidently aspired to the same autho- 
rity over all Italy which the emperors had formerly 
enjoyed. Florence and her Gnelfs had bestowed 
on him a nominal signiory, and a more substantial 
advantage was guned by the fall of the marquis 
PeUvicino, the chief of the Ghibelins of Lombanly, 
who was again expelled from all the cities which 
he had governed, to die in exile. The pope had 
already invested Charles with the office of papal 
vicar-general in Tuscany; and this new title, by 
which Clement IV. pretended to constitute him 
imperial lieutenant during the interregnum of the 
empire, gave him the supremacy over the Gnelf 
party in that province. Almost all Lombardy was 
now under Ghielf authority ; and in a diet of that 
party, many of the cities chose the king of the 
Sicihes for their signer, while others more pru- 
dently declared that they would have him for a 
friend, not a master. (aj>. 1269.) He would pro- 
bably not have contented himself with this relft- 
tion, if his views had been confined to Italy. But 
he had designs upon the Greek empire; and he 
was, besides, diverted from the pursuit of ambition 
in Italy, by the influence which his brother Louis 
IX. possessed over him. He was persuaded by that 
pious monarch to accompany him to Africa, in his 
kst cnisade; and his ability lightened the disas- 
trous issue of the expedition. (a.d. 1270.) 

Pope Clement IV. had survived the execution of 
Conradin only a month ; and the cardinals, after 
his death, suffered nearly three years to elapse 
before they gave another head to the church. At 
length, after the return of Charles of Anjou from 
Africa, tiieir choice fell upon an ecclesiastic who 
held the simple station of archdeacon in Palestine. 
A long residence in that distant country had sepa- 
rated the new pontiff, who assumed (iie name of 
Gregory X., from the factious politics of the Italian 
churoh, and engrossed his mind with the sole pro- 
ject of delivering the Holy Land from the infidels. 
Attaching little unportance to the quarrel between 
the Gueuis and Ghibelins, which was now left 
without a reasonable motive, he earnestly em- 
ployed himself, on his appearance in Italy m the 
year after his election, in labouring to compose the 
deep-seated animosities of those parties, and to 
unite the powers of Europe in a general crusade. 
His policy produced the singular spectacle of a 
pope acting with sincerity as the common father of 
Christendom. But his impartial design of restoring 
tranquillity to Italy, was frustrated by the usuju 



passions of fiustion, and by the selfish ambitiun of 
the Angevin king. 

Gregory began the work of pactfieatton in Tus- 
cany, where he found the Ghibelins in subjection or 
exile. Sienna had been forced by Florence to give 
the helm to the Guelfs, and to expel their adver- 
saries ; even Pisa had been compelled to receive 
back her Guelf exiles, after an unsuccessful cam- 
paign against Charles of Anjou; and the persecuted 
Ghibelins of other cities, and of Florence especially, 
burned with exasperation against their oppressors. 
Attended by Charles, Gregory held a general as- 
sembly of the Florentine people on the banks of 
the Amo ; and summoning before him the principal 
men of both parties, commanded the restoration of 
the Ghibelins to their homes and property, and the 
conclusion of a domestic peace both at Florence 
and in the other Tuscan cities. His au^ority was 
respectfully acknowledged ; the Ghibelins retunied 
among their fellow-citizens, and Gregory pro- 
nounced a sentence of exconmiunication against 
the first who should disturb the public happiness. 
But Charles of Anjou was influenced by €u* other i 
feelings than the venerable pontiff. He considered ; 
such a pacification fatal to his ambitious views; 
and he did not hesitate to make the Ghibelins of 
Florence understand, that his partizana had orders 
to put them all to death, if they did not immedi- 
ately quit the dty. The character of tiie tyrant 
gave full weight to his menace. The Ghibelins 
hastily withdrew, after communicating their danger 
to the pope; and the indignation of Gregory against 
Charles and the Florentine Guelfs, was vented in a 
sentence of interdict which he thundered over the 
city*. 

While the Ghibelins were thus penecuted in 
Tuscany, the opposite party shared a similar &te 
at Grenoa; and the influence of Gregory was equally 
unavailing to pacify the factions m that dty. Two 
of the four great fiunilies, the Spinola and Dcoia, 
gaining the favour of tlie people by their promotion 
of some democratical changes in the constitution, 
raised themselves to the government of the re- 
public, and drove their rii^s, the Grimaldi and 
Fieschi, into banishment Charles of Anjou had 
plundered some Genoese merchants ; and this was 
sufficient both to Induce the successful party to 
unite their republic with the Ghibelin cause, and 
to force the exiles into the arms of the GneUs. 
(a.d. 1273.) As usual, a furious war was the oon- 
sequence; but it produced no great event: and 
though Charles directed the whole Guelf power of 
Tuscany against the Genoese, while an army of his 
Proveu9als invaded Liguria from the western fron- 
tier, the republicans defended their territory with 
courage and success. This was for some years al- 
most the only occasion on which fortune attended 
the Ghibelin standard. 

It need scarcely be told, that the same spirit of 
discord which thwarted the peaceful exhortations 
of Gregory in Tuscany and Liguria, prevailed in 

* In Journeying through Tuscany afterwards, Greginy was 
prevented, by the overfiowing of the Amo, f^m using its 
fords, and obliged to cross the river by the bridge of Flo- 
rence. " It not being decent," says Pignottl, " for a pope 
to pass through a city under interdict," the simple saint 
restored his benediction to Florence while he travelled 
through it, and excommunicated it again as soon aa hB had 
passed the gates. 
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other provinees; and the reader may be roared 
the &tigue of nnmerons traiisitioiia tfaroagh the 
more obscore and lees important Ticiaaitades of 
this stormy period. Yet one trasedy, which in its 
consequences deluged the principu city of Romagua 
with blood, will not be perused without interest. 
The noble families of the Gieremei and Lamber- 
tazzi of Bologna, the chiefs of the Guelf and Ghi- 
belin factions of their city, had long. been opposed 
in deadly animosity, when Bonifazio Gieremei and 
Imilda, the daughter of Orlando de' Lambertazd, 
forgot the enmity of their houses in the indulgence 
of a mutual and ardent passion. In one of their 
secret interviews in the palace of the Lambertaszi, 
the lovers were betrayed to the brothers of Imilda; 
she fled at their approach, but they rushed upon 
Bonifazio, immediately dispatched him with their 
poisoned daggers, and dragged his body to a de- 
serted court. The unhappy girl, returning to the 
chamber, discovered his cruel fate by the stains of 
blood, and traced the corpse to the spot where it 
had been thrown. It was yet warm, and with 
mingled agony and hope she endeavoured to suck 
the venom from its wounds. But she only imbibed 
the poison into her own veins; and the ill-fated 
pair were found stretched lifeless together. This 
sad catastrophe inflamed the hatred of the two 
houses to desperation ; their respective fiietions in 
the city espoused their quarrel ; they flew to arms; 
and for forty days the streets and palaces of Bo- 
logna were the scenes of a general and furious 
contest, which terminated in favour of the Guelfs. 
The Lambertazzi and all their Ghibelin associates 
were driven from the city; their houses were razed, 
and twelve thousand eitizens were involved in a 
common sentence of banishment. But the exiles, 
retiring to the smaller towns of Romagna, were 
still formidable by their numbers ; and offering a 
rallying point to almost all the Ghibelins of It^y, 
were joined by so great a force, that, concentrating 
under count Guido di Montefeltro, they twice de- 
feated the Guelfs, and filled Bologna with conster- 
nation. (a.d. 1276.) The reigning faction in that 
city adopted the usual resource of the times: they 
chose rather to sacrifice their liberties to a stranger 
than to submit to the vengeance of their fellow 
citizens ; and imploring the protection of Charles 
of Aniou, they accepted from his hands the orders 
of a foreign governor and the protection of a gar- 
rison. 

In selecting Qiarles of Anjon for their cham- 
pion, the popes had vested hun with powers which 
now threatened the independence of the church 
itself and of all Italy. In whatever quarter Gre- 
gory X. directed his exertions for the establish- 
ment of peace, he still found the ambitious policy 
of the Angevin monarch employed in counteract- 
ing his labours, and in keeping alive the principles 
of dissension. This conduct of Charles was suffi- 
cient to excite the irritation and iealousy of the 
pope, and it was probably with tne intention of 

; restraining him by the establishment of a rival, 
that Gregory exhorted the German electors to 

I give an efficient head to the empire, which, since 
the death of Frederic II., had not been preserved 
from a state of absolute interregnum by the double 
nomination of feeble pretenders. The electors, fol- 
lowing the advice of the pontiff, bestowed the im- 
perial sceptre upon Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, 



the founder of the present reignms house of Aus- 
tria ; and their choice was imme£ately approved 
by the pope, after receiving a promise firom the 
new emperor to respect ecdemastical privileges, to 
confirm the pretensions of the holy see over its 
temporal domains, and to leave Charies of Anion 
undisturbed in the possession of the Sicilies. 
(a.d. 1273.) That monarch, therefore, was still 
protected by the church, but the revival of the 
imperial authority was sufficiently unfavourable to 
his schemes of universal dominion in Italy. The 
slender power of Rodolph, whose family have sur- 
vived to our times to rivet a yoke of iron on the 
necks of the Italians, was, however, unequal to the 
assertion of the same supremacy which the Swa- 
bian dynasty had exercised beyond the Alps, and 
he prudently abstained from hazarding his limited 
resources on the dangerous theatre of Italian po- 
litics. Yet Gregory mA succeeded in discovering 
an expedient for holding the Angevin king in awe; 
and he was on the eve of accomplishing the plan 
nearest his heart, by engaging^ the emperor Ro- 
dolph and the greatest sovereigns of Europe in 
a crusade to Palestine, when he was seized with 
a sudden illness which terromated his life at the 
most glorious moment of his pontificate. (a.d. 1276.) 

After the death of Gregory X., and the brief 
rei^ of three other popes, who successively closed 
their mortal career within the space of twelve 
months, the chair of St. Peter was filled by Nicho- 
las III., whose pontificate is a remarkable era in 
the history of the temporal monarchy c^ tiie holy 
see. This pontiff, treading in the footsteps of Gre- 
gory X., though with less disinterested motives, 
displayed all the arts of a consummate politician 
in turning the hostile pretensions of Rodolph and 
of Charles into engines for the aggrandizement of 
the papacy. The continued authority to which 
Charles pretended m Tuscany and Lombardy as 
vicar-general provoked the complaints of Rodolph; 
and the preparations of the new emperor to con- 
duct an army into Italy excited the fears of the 
king of the Sicilies. Nicholas assumed the office 
of mediator between them, and in that capacity 
obliged Charles to cede to the emperor the alarm- 
ing authority which he had U8uq)ed beyond the 
frontiers of Naples. But while he enforced this 
cession of power, which could no longer be dan- 
gerous when in the hands of a distant sovereign, 
he extorted from Rodolph, as the price of his inter- 
ference, the absolute renunciation of the imperial 
rights over the March of Ancona, Romagna — the 
old exarchate of Ravenna — and all other fiefs 
which the charters and testaments of the early 
emperors and of the countess Matilda had ever 
bestowed on the papacy. (a.d. 1278*) By this act 
the states of the churdii acquired the same extent 
in central Italy which they possess at this day : 
but the papal authority was limited to the impo- 
sition of tlie same oaths of supremacy which the 
independent nobles and cities of this great terri- 
tory had formerly taken to the empire. The popes, 
therefore, for two centuries longer stood only in 
the place of the emperors, and their general so- 
vereignty did not interfere with inter^ govern- 
ment. 

The successful policy of Nichnlas III. was not 
confined to these measures ; and his efforts to re- 
concile the contending factions at Florence, Sienna, 
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Bologna, and other cities of Tuscany and Romagna, 
were at least for a time more efficacioos than those 
of Gregory X. had proved. During his life the 
power of Charles of Anjou was confined to his 
immediate states ; hnt the death of the great pon- 
tiff destroyed the equilibrhim. (a.d. 1280.) Charles 
hastening to Viterbo, where the cardinals had as- 
sembled in conclave, succeeded by intimidation 
and violence in seating one of his own creatures, 
Martin lY., on the papal throne. With the con- 
nivance of this pontiff, the tyrant, by fomenting 
the m>ubles of Italy, had rapidly recovered his 
influence, and was even busily preparing for the 
transmarine expedition which he meditated against 
the Greek empire, when he was suddenly awakened 
from dreams of eastern conquest by a terrific re- 
volt, which the patriotic vengeance, the inde&tiga- 
ble activity, and the deep-laid machinations of one 
man had been sOently maturing in his own domi- 
nions. 

Giovanni di Proeida, a Neapolitan noble, the 
faitlifnl adherent and confidential friend of Frede- 
ric II. and of Manfred, had ranged himself in the 
cause of his country or party under the standard 
of Conradin, and escaped, after the disastrous fate 
of that prince, to the court of Aragon ; where he 
was received by Constance and her husband Peter, 
with the favour which his loyalty to her unfortu- 
nate house might justly demand. But under the 
lapse of years, and even in this honourable and 
wealthy security, he could neither forget the tra- 
gical death of Manfred and of Conradin, nor the 
wrongs of his countrymen. His hatred of their 
foreign oppressors was redoubled, and his hopes of 
vengeance stimulated, by the intelligence which 
he constantly received from the Two Sicilies of the 
relentless and wanton tyranny of the conquerors, 
and the smothered indignation of the people ; and 
he represented to the Aragonese kine the favour- 
able occasion which was before him ror the asser- 
tion of his wife's claim to the throne of her father, 
Manfred. 

The ambition of Peter was tempted by the pros- 
pect of acquiring the crown of the Sicilies; but, 
thouffh his possesrion of the maritime countries of 
Cataionia and Yalencia favoured the equipment of 
a naval armament, the resources of his snmU .king- 
dom were unequal to a contest with so powerful a 
monarch as Charles of Anjou; he was destitute of 
funds to defray the cost of a foreign expedition ; 
and he dreaded to incur the papal displeasure by 
attacking the great feudatory of the holy see. Pro- 
eida, whose zeal was undaimted by obstacles and 
dangers, undertook the arduous and seemingly 
impracticable office of surmounting all these impe- 
diments. Converting the large possessions which 
he enjoyed by the bounty of Peter and Constance 
into money to expend in their service, he disguised 
himself as a Franciscan friar, and resolved to pass 
into the Sicilies to ascertain by personal observa- 
tion the temper of his countrymen, and to animate 
their hatred of their inhuman masters. In this 
danfferons mission, he found the numerous and 
warlike followers of Charles too firmly seated in 
the provinces of the continent to admit the hope 
of successful insurrection ; but in Sicily the pros- 
pect was more encouraging, (a.d. 1279.) In the 
cities and on the coasts, the French governors and 
Ueentious soldiery exercised a stem oppression 



which they aggravated by every species of outrage 
and cruelty ; but they were not suflSdently nume- 
rous to occupy the interior of the island, into 
which they only occasionally penetrated with their 
extortions and insults. The native barons and 
peasantry still, therefore, held in their mountains 
the remains and the love of independence; their 
courage was animated by the eloquence of Prodda, 
and the expectation which he held oat of foreign 
assistance ; and so deep and universal was the ab- 
horrence with which the French had inspired all 
classes of the islanders, that from the shores to the 
centre of Sicily, a wide-spreading conspiracy was 
ornnized with impenetrable secrecy. 

fVom the future scene of action, the miwearied 
Proeida was borne on the wings of patriotism or 
vengeance to the court of Constantinople, with 
intelligence of the immense preparations which 
Charles of Anjou was making in the Italian ports 
for the invasion of the eastern empire. He im- 
pressed <m the emperor, Michael PalsBologos, the 
policy of diverting the arms of the Angevu king 
from Greece, by exciting rebellioD in his own 
states; and he recMved the promise of a large sab- 
sidy to provide arms for the SieUianSy and to d^ay 
the expenses of Aragonese succours. But PbIsbo- 
logus, who had reconciled the Greek empue to the 
holy see, insisted that the consent of the pope 
should first be obtained ; and Proeida, still in the 
garb of a friar, hastened to Rome with an imperial 
ambassador. Nicholas III., the secret enemy of 
Charles, gladly listened to the project; and the 
skilful mover of these complicated mtrigues at last 
rotumed in triumph to Spain, with a papal deed 
which transferred the investiture of tiie Sicilies to 
queen Constance. But he had scarcely landed, 
when the sudden death of NichohkB threatened the 
subversion of all his labours. The kinff of Aragon 
dreaded the hostility of the new pope Ifartin IV., 
the creature of Charles ; he wavered ; and Proeida 
flew to Constantinople itgain to expedite the sub- 
sidv which might confirmhis resolution. (a.d. 1281.) 
Paueologus had now no longer any tenns to keep 
with the papacy. Martin I V. had ahready excom- 
municated him for relapsing into the Gree« heresy, 
and converted the projected expedition of Charies 
into a crusade against his empire ; he therefore 
cheerfully entrusted Proeida with 85,000 ounces of 
gold for the secret diversion of the storm. The 
money was well expended for his purpose; it reno- 
vated the confidence of Peter, and he equipped an 
Aragonese fleet and army of lOfiOO men, and 
sail^ to the African coast under protenoe of at- 
tacking the Saracens, thero to await the course of 
events, while Proeida eroesed over into Sicily, and 
traversing the island in different directions and 
under various disguises, ripened the execution of 
his plots. Although the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy had, during two years, embraced the oppo- 
site extremities of Europe, the secret had been 
preserved with universal fidelity; and it was at 
last an accidental outrage which provoked ito ap- 
pallmg disclosure. 

On Easter Monday, in the year 1282, the dti- 
Eens of Palermo wero moving in procession accord- 
ing to an annual custom, to hear the vesper service 
at the churoh of Montreal, three miles from their 
capital, when a young maiden of rank and beauty 
was brutally inmilted in the crowd by a French 
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The wretch was instently saorifieed to the 
fory of the Bpeetatoia, and piereed wkh his own 
sword ; the Sicilians had been disarmed by thdr 
tynmtSy but the moment of frightful retribution 
had anived; the long stifled cry of Tengeanoe was 
laiaed ; the few French in the prooeesion were 
overpowered and murdered, and the people rushing 
back to the cily, while the church bells were yet 
tolling for Tespen, possened themselves of wea- 
pons, and beoan an hidiseriminate sUnghter of the 
foreigDen. Not a Frenchman in Palermo escaped ; 
four thousand perished on that first evening ; the 
example was imitated in other places of the island, 
and the work of death did not cease until eight 
thimsand French had been included in the horrible 
msHwnrrp of the Sicilian Vespers. 

This sudden tragedy had no sooner commenced, 
than Pvodda and Us conspirators seized the occa^ 
sion, and all Sicily burst into the flames of insur- 
rection. Where the lives of the fVench were 
qwred, they were driven out of the island, and in 
less than a month the national deliverance had 
bean effected, and an invitation dispatched to Peter 
of Aragon to asBume and defend the sovereignty of 
the kingdom*. 

CSiaries of Anjon might perhaps still have reco- 
vered the possesuon of Sicily, if the ferocity of his 
temper had not wrought the spirit uf the people to 
des^^mtioii. Unprepared for resistance, tenified 
at his |rpat power, and finding that Peter did not 
immediately arrive to their assistance, they had 
learediy expelled their oppressors before they be- 
eoQght the clemency of Charles, and offered to re- 
turn to obedience upon condition that their revolt 
should be pardoned, and their liberties respected. 
But the tyrant would listen to no aceommodation, 
and vowed an unsparing revenge. Assembling the 
forces which he had prepared for the Crreek war, 
he crossed into the island with five thousand gens- 
d'armes and a quantity of infantry, and laid siege 
to Missitm, The people of that city, hopeless of 
mercy, made an obstinate defence, sad the crafty 
Peter, after delaying until events bad sssured him 
of the ooBStaacy and resolution of his new subjects, 
at length came to their assistance. His squsdron, 
fitted solely for war, was better armed than the 
fleet of half equipped galleys and transports into 
which Charles, expecting to find no enemy on the 
Mas, had hastily thrown his troops ; and the hardy 
Catalaii sailors of Peter were ooomianded, too, by 



• The diHterent vertion which two cI«sms of original an- 
thorities have given of the Sicilian Vetpen and revolt, 
rendeis It not ea«y to determine poeitlvely on the real cha- 
racter of many of the attendant circumatancet. Coatanxo, 
and Oiannene after him, would lead us to Infer, that the 
maaam ii at Palermo fanned part of the preconcerted tniur- 
RctioB ; hot BartholonuBUS de Neoeaitio, and Nicolaa Spe- 
daUa (in Script. Rer. Ital. vola. x. and ziiL), hoth oontem- 
porary, or nearly so, with the event, deocribe it aa unpre- 
meditated ; while the latter even pretend* to diaclaim for 
his coontrymen any previous intelligence with Peter of 
iltagon. who was accidentally at hand. But besides many 
other o^feetions to this account, its truth is invalidated by 
the answer which Giovanni Villani has recorded of Peter, 
when pqpe Martin IV. required him to explain the purpose 
of the aimaonrnt which he was preparing, " that if one of his 
hands betrayed his secret to the other, he would cut it oir." 
Altegether, I beUeve that the narrative adopted in the text 
is open to the fewest oltfections. 



Roger di Loria, like Procida % a noble Neapolitan 
refugee, who became the most £unous admiral of 
his times. The haughty Chariee was compelled to 
decline a combat under such disadvantages, and to 
save his army by a precipitate retreat from being 
cut off from the continent and starved in the island. 
He had just come to raise the siege of Menma 
and to carry off his land forces, when Di Loria 
appeared off the port; captured twenty-nine of 
the French galleys; pumed the remainder of their 
fleet to the CaUbrese shore, where Charies had 
landed his troops, and there burnt the whole num- 
ber before the eyes of the bafiled tyrant This 
exploit of Di Loria sealed the deliverance of Sicily, 
and firmly established Peter of Aragon, who had 
tdretidy received the insular crown from the barons 
at Palermo, in the posseesioo of his new kingdom. 
Charles of Anjou had hitherto triumphantly ad- 
vanced in a career of flagitious cruelty and inordi- 
nate ambition. He had unjustly won the kingdom 
of the Sicilies, snd stained his conquest, in the field 
and on the scaffold, with torrents of blood ; he had 
founded and exerosed a tyrannieal mfluence over 
all Italy by the proscription of the whole Grhibelin 
party, and with his fonnidable powers, the subvert 
sion of the esstem empbne seemed an easy consum- 
mation of greatness. But his pride was now to be 
levelled with the dust, and the reverses and humi« 
liation of his last years might offer to mankind an 
imperfect retribution for a previous life of suc ces s 
fill crime. The destruction of his fleet was a fatal 
blow. With the command of the seas he lost the 
means of employing his great army in the Sicilian 
or Greek war, and this hrst disaster was followed 
by a long series of misfortunes and political errors. 
He suffmd Peter of Ara^pn to amuse him, and to 
gain time for strenrthening himself in Sicily, by 
futile snd protracted overtures for the decision of 
their respelBtive claims by a single combat; his 
eldest son was provoked in his absence to a rash 
engagement off the Neapolitan coast, and taken 
prisoner by Roger di Loria; and when he had 
himself at length equipped a great naval armament 
in the harbours of his Provenfal dominions, his ctm- 
fidence in his own fortunes was gone. He consumed 

• The reader will be curious to loam the snboetinent fiir- 
tnnea of the greateat aetor in the deliverance of Sicily ; but 
it is singular how scanty are the memorials which have been 
preserved of the latter years of Prodda. He lived, however, 
to a great age, and evidently retained to tbe last his inHa- 
ence over his countrymen ; ftir we shall And him, nearly 
twenty years after his first eflbrt, still the suocessftU cham- 
pion of Sicilian independence, and at tbe head of the barons 
who, disdaining submission to the house of Ai^ou, and de- 
serted by James of Aragon, bestowed the Insular crown upon 
his younger brother. We may therefore conclude, that his 
long life was closed in the prosperity and honour which ho 
so well deserved of the Sicilians and their sovereign 

Oiannone, on the authority of Tutlni (degli AmmAragli), 
has rescued from oblivion one interssting little circumstance 
connected with this extraordinary man. Learned as well as 
noble, Procida had studied medicine at the school of Sa- 
lerno, and performed the double office of physician and 
friend to Frederic II. and Manfred. Ilia celebrity must have 
been nearly as great in tlie science as in the politics of his 
times, if it be true that the Neapolitan archives contain, or 
did contain, a petition from one of the courtiers of Charies 
f I. for leave to pass into Sicily, to procure the medical advice 
of the venerable patriot. See Oiannone, in his twentieth 
book, cap. V. p. 56. 
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in imsolutum mod in Tttin efforts to obtain the re- 
leue at his son, the time which should have been 
employed in vigorous action, until, deluded by his 
enemies with hollow negotiations, sad orerwhelmed 
with disappointment and shame at the downfall of 
his grandeur, his health broke under the conflict 
of inward agony, and he sank into the grave only 
three years after the revolt of Sicily*. (a.d. 1286.) 
While the Sicilians were preparing to cast on 
the yoke which they had so long endured, another 
revolution was in progress at the opposite extre- 
mity of Italy. The people of Milan and of great 
part of Lombardy elevated the noble house of the 
Visconti to sovereign power on the ruin of the 
Torriani; but a change of masterB produced no 
revival of freedom, and the descendants of the 
heroes of Legnano, after having sacrificed a glo- 
rious inheritance before the madness of faction, 
surrendered themselves a second time to the power 
of hereditary lords without an effort, perhaps even 
without a wish, for the recovery of republican 
liberty. During the sovereignty of Aiartino della 
Torre, the first signor of Muan, pope Urban lY., 
who was incensed at his alliance with the Ghibelin 
Pelavieino, had availed himself of a disputed elec- 
tion to the archiepisco^al see of the city in 
the year 1263, to set aside the pretensions of a 
member of the Torriani £unilv, and to nominate in 
hiB place Otho Yisconti, a Milanese canon of high 
bbrth. The uiiurious treatment with which Mur- 
tino resented the partiality of the pope by plunder- 
ing his favourite, drove the new archbishop to 
range himself with the party of the defeated and 
banished nobles. The chief of a faction rather 
than the fktlier of his flock, Yisconti maintained in 
exile a civil war agauist Martino and his successors 
for eleven yean with unvaried ill fortune and un- 
shaken resolution. But the noble ouUaws whom 
he commanded were still formidable enemies ; be- 
taking themselves to mercenary service, as was 
common in their desperate cireumstsaces, they had 
formed a well disciplined band of gens-d'armerie ; 
and the archbishop, swellinff their numbers with 
other adventurers, was at length enabled to ap- 

• Maratoil, Annali, A.n. IS08-1285; Sitmondi, vol. HI. 
p. 894, ad fin. ; It. pp. M9 (paBsim); Glannone, bb. zx. and 
xxl. ; Gibbon, c. Izii. Mr. Hallun ha* noticed one Instance 
of the inaccuracy of Olbbon's account of the Sicilian revolu- 
tion—hit eallinf Conitanoe the tUter, initead of the daughter, 
of Manfred. But he might have particularised other errors 
of more Importance, into which tliat celebrated writer has 
here fUlen. For example, disregarding the change produced 
in the disposition of the papacy by the death of Nicholas III., 
Gibbon speaks as If the revolt, when it did burst out, had 
been sanctioned by the holy see (vol. xi. p. 842) ; and the 
general colouring of his narrative throws a flUse light on the 
conduct of Proclda. We are told ** that fortune had left him 
nothing to lose except life, and to despise life is the first 
qualification of a reM.** Yet Gibbon might have learnt horn 
Mariana, whom he quotes, that Procida was in the enjoy- 
ment of several rich flefk in the dominions of Peter, when he 
devoted himself to danger and toll (Hlstorla de laa Espafias, 
b. xlv. c 6; HispanisB lUustnta, vol. ii. p. 621); and if 
hatred to the Angevin tyrant was the master-passion in the 
bosom of the stigmatised rebel, it had at least been kindled 
by the wrongs of his country. But the mind of the great 
historian was unfortunately little constituted to sympathias 
with the generous spirit of freedom ; and his indignation 
againat tyranny was reserved only for the eMcroachmrnta of 
ecdetiaatical power. 



proach towards Mihm. (▲.n. 1277') Ni^wleon delbt 
Torre, the reigning signor, advanced from the city, 
also with his cavidrv, to encounter him ; but, de- \ 
BpiBing an enemy whom he had so often defeated, 
he suffered himself to be surprised in the night, 
and was captored with several of his relatives*, 
while others of his house were slain in the rout. 
ThiB calamity extinguished the fortunes of the 
TorrianL The maintenance of a mercenary cavalry 
and the expenses of a long contest with the exiles, | 
had compelled Napoleon to impose heavy taxes on 
the Milanese ; their affections were alienated, they 
rose in arms on the news of his captivity, and 
electing the archbishop Otho for their signor, they 
joyfully welcomed his return to their dty vriUi the 
noble exiles his partisans. 

From this period Otho Yisconti reigned at Milan 
with uninterrupted prosperity until the termination 
of his life. It does not appear that he abused the 
absolute powers with which the people had invested 
him ; but his ambition was displayed in his projects 
for securing to his family the hereditary posBession 
of sovereignty. Destining his nephew Matteo Vis- 
conti to succeed him, he first induced the people of 
Milan, ten ^ears after his own accession (aj>. 1287), 
to invest him with the titie of captain of the people, 
and afterwards obtained for him the same dignity 
at Novara and Veroelli. At a later period mk in- 
fluence procured for Matteo from Adolphus of 
Nassau, emperor elect, the office of imperial vicar- 
general in Lombardy, and with it a claim to univer- 
sal supremacy in the province, over great part of 
which the archbishop himself possessed more sub- 
stantial authority. Thus, when Otho dosed a long 
and eventful life at the age of eighty-eight years, 
and in the full vigour of intellect, his policy bad 
laid the foundations for the permanent grandeur of 
his house, and Matteo Yisconti assumed without 
opposition the signiorv of Milan and other cities of 
inferior importance. (a.d. 1295.) 

There is litUe in these vicissitudes of despotism 
to engage the attention of the reader, and X gladly 
turn to survey the condition of the Tuscan repub- 
lics at the same period. In the decline of the 
Ghibelin cause after the defeat of Conradin, Pisa, 
whose strength lay on the field of waters^ was un- 
able to maintain alone a contest by bmd against 
Charles of Anion, the Florentines, and other Tus- 
can Guelfs. (a.d. 1276.) She therefore cheaply 
purchased peace by receiving her own Gnelf exiles 
back within her walls, and confiding to them a < 
principal share in the government. The virtuous ' 
policy of Gregory X. had already reconciled the 
republic with the church ; she was at peace with 
her andent rival Grenoa; and the Guelf nobles 
who returned from banishment^ while their reve- 
nues augmented the public wealth, enjoyed their 
restoration to the bosom of their country in mode- 
ration and tranquillity. Thus rdeased ftom foreign 
and undisturbed by domestic enemies, Pisa, so far 
from suffering humiliation or loss of power by the 
forced pacification to which she had submitted, 
flourished with an astoniehing increase of prospe- 
rity and wealth. The public security produced so 

* Napoleon, and five others of the Tonianf, experienced a 
fite which was common to the defeated In that afe, where 
life itself was spared. They were omfined and exposed to 
public gase at Como, a city devoted to Vlteonti, In cagee of 
iron. 
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rapid aod immenM an exteusion of oomroerGey 
that, in the few years which immediately preceded 
her fatal war against Genoa, her revenues had 
doubled their former amount The epoch of her 
laeridian splendour, and of the sudden aud total 
extinction of her maritime grandeur, is all con- 
tained within the narrow compass of three sum- 
mers, (a.d. 1281.) In the yesr before the Genoese 
war, her power had attained its greatest height ; 
she possessed wealthy colonies at Constantinople 
iind Acre, which carried on a great trade with the 
Greeks and Saracens ; she was mistress of Sar- 
dinia, Elba, and great part of Corsica; and from 
all these foreign possessions, enormous wealth 
flowed both into the coffers of the state and of her 
private citizens. Amons these Pisa numbered 
many lords who, in tlieir fortunes and titles, in the 
extent of their insular fiefs, aod the pomp of tiieir 
retinues, might rival the power and the magnifi- 
cence of princes *. 

This happy condition of the republic contained 
the germs of destruction. The general influx of 
riches, and the rapid aoeumuUtion of the national 
resources, cherished restless pride and overween- 
ing ambition ; and in this spirit the Pisans were 
ill disposed to preserve any nriendly relations with 
their old enemies and perpetual rivals the Genoese. 
The pursuit of the same commerce m the Levant, 
the clashing interests of then* colonies on the shores 
of the Greek empire and of Syria, and their com- 
mon pretensions to the sovereignty of Corsica, all 
kept alive the long jealousy and hatred of the two 
republics ; but their last and decisive struggle was 
provoked bv the wanton aggressions of Pisa. She 
protected the piratical enterprises of a Corsican 
noble against the venffeanee of Genoa ; her colo- 
nists at Acre instigated the people of that city to 
pillage and expel the G^oese residents, and her 
vessels insolentiy seized a Genoese galley on its 
homeward passage from Sicily. Satisfaction for 
these outrages was in vain demanded by the in- 
jured state, and both republics eagerly appealed to 



The first two years of the memorable contest 
which ensued were consumed in partial encoun- 
ters. (a.d. 1282.) So nice was the equality of 
strength, and so serious the mutual oonviction that 
national honour and nutritime dominion were irre- 
trievably staked on the quarrel, that both Pisa and 
Genoa cautiously avoided its decision until they 
could concentrate all their forces for one gigantic 



• All the vestiges of departed grandeur which, in her 
decay and solitude, render Pisa at this hour one of the most 
interesting objects in Italy, helong to the epoch of her mari- 
time glories. The booty gained In an expedition against the 
S'lraoens of Palermo, In 1063, was consecrated to the erec 
tion of her cathedral ; and this grand and imposing edifice* 
the earliest specimen of a style of religious architecture 
which, belonging neither to the Grecian nor the Gothic, is 
peculiarly Tuscan, was completed before the end of the 
eleventh century. The heautifUl leaning tower, or beU^, 
of Plea, and her noble Baptistery, or church of St. John, are 
of the twelfth century : and the venerable doisters which 
enclose the Campo Santo— the public burial-ground of the 
city, the holy soil of which was brought from Palestine- 
were completed in the most brilliant and the latest year of 
her prosperity, 1281. Tirahoschi, Storia della Letter. Ital. toI. 
iU. h. iT. c. 8 i Pignotti, b. ill. ; Forsyth's Remarks on Italy, 
p. 10. 



effort. Their scattered seamen were gradually 
collected from the distant pursuit of commerce, 
their fleets were sedulously exercised in desultory 
operations, and while all their merchant vessels 
were embargoed in their ports for the public ser- 
vice, above one hundred new galley were oon- 
structed by both parties. But whde the great 
issue of the struggle still hung in suspense, several 
disasters were omens of the fadins fortunes of 
Pisa. In the first year she lost in a rarious hurri- 
cane above half of a squadron which had ravaged 
the ligurian coast; the next naval campaign 
afforded no counterpoise to this misfortune, and 
yielded no advantage in return for a vast expendi- 
ture ; and early in the third summer she experi- 
enced a double reverse. An expedition on its pas- 
sage to Sardinia with troops and treasure feU mto 
the hands of the Genoese, and the squadron <d 
twenty-four galleys which convoyed it was totally 
defeated, after an obstinate engagement, in which 
four of the number were sunk and eight captured, 
with fifteen hundred men. 

These misfortunes only inflamed the Pisans with 
wounded pride and the desire of a signal vengeance. 
The treasures of the state were nearly exhausted, 
but the patriotism of the great families repaired 
tile deficiency. They equipped at their own ex- 
pense some one, some two, others more wealthy, 
five and six galleys, and one house even armed 
eleven. In this manner, by the public resources 
aud individual sacrifices, an immense fleet of one 
himdred and three galleys was formed ; and yet 
the Grenoese could oppose it with superior num- 
bers. The armed galley of those ages carried fnaa 
two to three hundred men, and above fifty thou'^' 
sand Pisans and Genoese were therefore to con- 
tend on the waters for the masterv : an incredible 
force for two cities with only a slender maritime 
territory, if the lacis were not perfectiy authenti- 
cated. 

The Pisan fleet was no sooner equipped than ii 
put to sea, and i^ppearing before Grenoa, insulted 
that city bv a discharge ol arrows tipt with silver. 
(▲.D. 1284.) This curious bravado failed in pro- 
voking the Grenoese, whose preparations were not 
fully completed, to sally from their port ; but the 
Pisans had only returned to the Amo a very few 
days when they were followed by their enemies, 
who stationed themselves off the mouth of the 
river, near the littie isle of Meloria, with above 
one hundred and thirty'galleys. The Genoese ad- 
mind, Oberto Doria, concealing tiiirty galleys behind 
the island, offered the Pisans battle with an appa- 
rent equality of numbers. The challenge was joy- 
fully * accepted, the Pisans descended the Amo, 

* The eagerness of the Pisans for the encounter was not 
damped by an accident which, In that superstitious age, 
might have terrified a more religious people. As their fleet 
was getting under weigh, the image of the Saviour, which 
surmounted the great sUndard of the republic, fell tnm ito 
place. " Bla pur Chriato per i Genovesi, e per nol 11 vento," 
— " Let Christ be for the Genoese, and the wind for us,"— 
was the indecent reply of the mariners to those who noticed 
the ill omen. The stoiy, however, rests upon the authority 
of a Genoese chronicler (Polietta, Hist. Genuens., b. v., In 
Script. Rer. Ital.), and is violently contradicted by a modem 
Pisan (11 Caval. Flaminio del Borgo, sull' 1st Pto, diss. 11), 
the strenuous advocate tm the orthodoxy of his ancestors. 
But Pisa had certainly long laboured under the general 
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and the two mighty mrmamentB dosed, gaUey to 
galley, in a general and furious conflict. Every 
excitement of honour and courage, of hatred and 
despair, swelled the relentless camase of that day; 
bnt there are few circumstances for relattcm in 
these naval combats, and the horror of one great 
scene of various and indiscriminate shtughter must 
be imagined rather than described. The battle 
long raged without perceptible advantage to either 
party, until the hidden reserve of the Genoese shot 
from behind the isle of Meloria, and bore down 
upon the fight The vessel of the Pisan admiral, 
and a second galley which displayed the great 
standard of the republic, were overpowered by 
this reinforcement and captured ; and at that fatal 
moment, the too famous count Ugolino cave the 
signal oi flight to the division which he com- 
numded. The naval glories of Pisa sank for ever : 
five thousand of her bravest citizens had perished, 
eleven thousand more were conducted to a linger- 
ing captivity, and it became the common saying of 
Tuiacany, that thenceforth he who would see Pisa 
must visit her at Genoa. 

G>unt Ugolino delUi Gherardesca, on whose 
name and story the greatest of Italian baids has 
bestowed a fearful immortality, was the chief of 
one of the most distinguished fiiimilies of Pisa, and 
had long borne a conspicuous part in the factions 
of the republic Though his house had always 
been attached to the dominant party in the state, 
he had given his sister in mamage to the repre- 
sentative of the Visoonti* family, Uie leader of the 
Pisan Gnelfs. This alliance, which appears to 
have been dictated by projects of selfish aggran- 
dizement, rendered count Ugolino justly suspected 
by all orders of his countr^rmen. His former friends 
of the Ghibelin faction viewed it as a desertion of 
their cause ; the Guelfs received their new assodato 
with the distrust and repugnance engendered by 
long animosity, and the most virtuous citizens of 
the state regarded the unnatural union of the two 
great houses with apprehension and jealousy. These 
feelings, and the prevalence of Ghibelin influence 
among the people, occasioned, in 1274, the banish- 
ment of the Guelf party and the imprisonment of 
Ugolino, who was only released to sluure their exile 
in the following year, and to assist in their parrici- 
dal efforts against the city of thehr birth. 

The pacification of 1276 restored count Ugolino, 
with the Guelfs, to his political station in Pisa; 
and, though his odious alliance with the enemies 
of his party and of his country was not easily for- 



■tigma<tflrrellg1on. The rhyming biographer of the countess 
Ifatilda reproaches her for her connexion with infidels, and 
regrets that the bones of tlie mother of the sainted countess 
should repose within her walls : '* Hue urbs Paganis, Turchis, 
LiMcia quoque Parthis sordida." See the Slst Diss, of 
MoratorL 

The IkiihM ally of the SwaUan monarehs, Pisa, was con- 
stantly at enmity with the church psrty ; and we find her 
often receiving the excommunications of the popes with very 
phflosophical indifference : quite a sufficient explanation of 
the charges sgainst her faith ; and perhaps, too, a proof 
tliat they were not uitfouaded, in times when religion 
assumed no other shape than blind submission to ecclesias- 
tical tyranny. 

• The Visconti of Pisa and Milan were dijitinct families, 
la nowise connected. 
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ven by his fellow-citizens, he gradually recovered 
le former influence which his high rank and pos- 
sessions had obtained for him in the state. He 
was associated with the podestA and another noble 
in the command of the Pisan squadron, and his 
flight from the disastrous scene of Meloria is attri- 
buted by the chroniclers of the republic to the 
treacherous design of enfeebling his countxy, that 
he might raise a tyranny upon her ruin. This 
accusation is, perhaps, scarcely home out by the 
recorded circumstances of the battle, nor is it easy 
to reconcile the confused and perplexing narrative 
of the subsequent conduct of Ugolino. Yet we 
may collect from Uie general mass of evidence, 
that the bad ambition <J this man was directed to 
the subversion of the Pisan liberties ; that if he 
did nbt promote the first disasters of his country, 
he traitorously converted them into engines for the 
security of his power ; and that, by alternately in- 
triguing with the opposite factifms, and by oppos- 
ing difficulties to the ransom of the Pisan captives 
at Genoa, whose return he dreaded, he Uiboured to 
perpetuate his arbitrary authority. 

The defeat of Meloriapresented atemptingoeeasion 
to theGnelf dties of Tuscany tocomplete thehumilia- 
tion and ruin of the only Ghibelin state of their pro- 
vince. Florence, Lucca, Sienna, PiBtoia, all ungene- 
rously coalesced with the avowed purpose of razing 
the walls of Pisa. Forgettmg the Ghibelin principles 
of Grenoa, they allied themsdves with her against 
the more immediate object of their hatred, and 
engaged to besiege Pisa by land, while the Genoese 
galleys should blockade we Amo. The unhappy 
Pisans could discover no better method of averting 
the destruction which threatened them, than by 
confiding the dictatorial administration of theur 
affairs to count Ugolino, whose Guelf connexions 
might conciliate their foes, and whose arte had roo- 
bably instigated the hostility of that faction. The 
dangerous alternative rdieved them from foreign 
conquest; the new ruler of Pisa, by address, by 
bribery, by the shameful sacrifice of the castles 
and territory of the republic, succeeded in dissoiv- 
mg the Guelf league (aj>. 1286^ ; and for years 
after the state was subjected to his sway. But be 
at length fell ; and the unworthy minister of retri- 
bution was the ardibishop Ruggieri degl* Ubaldini, 
the associate of his iniquitous projects, whom he 
had refused to reward with a share of his ill-gotten 
power. In concert with the principal GUbelin 
families, the archbishop exasperated the people by 
unveiling the treacherous policy of Ugolino. The 
t}Tant was attacked in his puace, overpowered, 
and thrown into prison with his two youngest sons 
and two of his grand-children. After suffering the 
count and these four youthful victims to remain for 
seme months in the usual state of confinement, the 
inhuman archbishop caused the key of their prison 
to be thrown into the Amo, and the Pisans left 
them to perish by hunger, (a.d. 1288.^ In his last 
agonies, says the historian Villani, tne count was 
heard from without confessing his gui\i, but no 
priest was allowed to approach the *' tower of 
Famine." The crimes of Ugolino might have de- 
manded expiation on the scaffold, but the atrocity 
of his punishment has deservedly branded his ene- 
mies with eternal infamy, and the horror and pity 
of mankind mav still echo the stem reproach with 
which the indignant numbers of Dai) to apostro- | 
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fiJl of Ugplino threw the admmistntion of 
Pisa entirely into the hands of the Ghibelins, and 
oeeasioned an immediate eoalition of all the Gnelf 
states of Tnsesny against her. Since the death of 
Charies of Anjon, Florenoe had beoome the ac- 
knowledged qoeen of this party in the proTinoe, 
while the dty of Aiezso under her bishop bad 
declaied for the opposite Cation. This martial 
prelate ai first raised the Ghibelin canse by his 
sncicenocs against the Siennese, bat he was shortly 
defeated and slain by the Florenthies at the battle 
of Campaldfno, the most wangninary enconnter 
which had beoi fought in Tnsouiy smce the en- 
gsgement on the Ania. (aj>. 1389.) After this 
events thePiaans had to contend onasasted against 
the whole Gnelf power; but notwithstanding the 
dreadful r ovor s c e which they had saffeted^ th^ 
maintaiDed the war with heroic resolution. Choos- 
iqg for their general count Gnido di Montsfeltro^ 
one of the most oelebratsd captains of the age, 
they sncecoded in a few years under his prudent 
and Tigomis cond u ct in reeorcringy by foroe or 
stratagem, an the eaatki irfiich Ugolmo had yielded 
to theur enemies ; and they at lairt proeored peace 
from the Gnelf league upon honourable tcmnsb 
(A^lSHa.) Th^ again rsstoredthevGuelf exiles 
to their rights^ and granted the Florentines an im- 
munity limn duties in their ^rt ; but they pre- 
terved the ancient limits of their territory. It was 
ax years later, howerer, before they could obtain 
tolerable conditions from their proud victors the 
Genoese (aj>. 1S99) ; and when the pacification 
released the surviTmg captives of Mdoria from a 
miserable imprisonment of fifteen years in the 
dungeons of Genoa, they had vrasted from eleyen 
to less than one thousand penons. 
Notwithstanding the courage of the Pisana, they 
leas indebted to their own arms ibr their sne- 



*' Ahf P!m, Tituperio deDe genii 
Del bel peeoe lA, dore 1 d tnona; 
Pel che i Tldni a te punir mh lent!, 
Maorasi U Capnia e ]s Oorgona, 
S Aodaii siepc ad Ano In au la Ibee, 
ai eh' egH aanieglii in te offni peraoaa: 
caie ae 1 Gonte Ugolino aveva voot, 
D'aver tndita te delle eastella 
Non dord tu i llgUaol porre a tal croee. 
Innooenti Acea 1' eti novella, 
Nordia Tebe, Uguedone e '1 Brigata, 
E gli aim duo, die 1 canto luso appdla." 

(Inferno, c. 33.) 

" Oh thou Pisa I shame 

or an the people, who their dwelling make 

In Chat (dr region, where the Italian Toioe 

Is heard, since that thy ndghhoors are so deck 

To pnnish, from their deep Ibundatlons rise, 

Capmia and Gorgayna, and dam np 

The month of Amo, that each soul in thee 

May perish in the waters I Whatiflhme 

Reported that thy castles were betrayed 

By Ugolino ; yet no right hadst thoa 

To stretch his children on the rack I For them, 

Brigata, Ugnccione, and the pair 

Of gentle ones, of whom my song hath tdd, 

Their tender years, thoa modem Thebee, did make 

Unoapdrieofgallt.'' 

(Gary's Traaalatlon.) 



cesses against the Guelf leagncy than to the domestic 
troubles which engrossed the attention of the Flo- 
rentines. The provisions of the acconmiodation 
which Nicholas III. had effected between the 
(^elfe and Ghibelins of the republic, had admitted 
the latter to a share in the signiory ; and Florence 
was for a short time governs by fourteen buono> 
mini, of whom six were Ghibelins. But this divi- 
sion of power contained in itself the principles of 
discord ; the executive council was constantly the 
scene of dissensions ; and the weaker party were 
once more and finally expelled. It would seem 
that this revolution was made the occasion^ by the 
commercial orden^ lor strengthening the demo- 
cratieal character of the constitution^ at the expense 
of the nobles. Some of the latter order had found 
their way into the council of baonomini ; but the 
executive power was now transferred exclusively 
to a flignkny of six members^ to be chosen for the 
six quarters of the city, one from each of the greater 
arts, except that of the lawyers, whose judicial oc- 
cupations already gave them an o e ecnti a l share in 
the public authority. (▲.». 138S.) This form of 
supreme magistrature lasted to the extinction of 
the rq|>ttbUc, and may therefore deserve our parti- 
cular attention. The six priors of the arts and of 
liberty, as they were termed, were elected evei^ 
two months, and obliged to reaide, during their 
period of office, in the palace of the state ; which 
the^ were forbidden to quit, and where they were 
mamtained, at a common table, by the public funds. 
The priors going out of office^ jointly with the chiefr 
and councils of the seven greater artsi and with 
assistants named by themselves (airoti), chose their 
successors. But we shall find this form of election 
modified at a later period. 

Though the nobles were not yet restricted from 
entering the companies of arts, snd though msny 
of their order, enrolling themselves in these com* 
merdal bodies, ranked among the principal mer- 
chants of Florence, the nutjority of the ancient 
aristocracy were now wholly excluded from public 
office ; and the members of ^venmient could only 
arrive at their dignity by vnrtue of a commercial 
and democratio station. But though the noble 
families could offer no direct opposition to the 
popular enactments^ which thus deprived them of 
aU share in the government they revenged them- 
selves by outraging the public peace, and by habitu- 
ally setting the laws at defiance. With insolent 
confidence in the aid of their numerous relatives, in 
the services of their domestics and various retainers, 
and in the strength of their castellated houses, the 
individuals of almost all the great families held the 
anthoriW of the magistracy in open contempt. The 
peace of the city was constantlv disturbed by the 
bloody feuds which divided the nobility among 
themselves; and they agreed only in oppressing 
the lower citizens. The latter had no protection 
from their outrages and assassinations. If the 
civic magistrates attempted to bring a noUe crimi- 
nal to justice, his whole fsmilv rose to rescue and 
protect him, and seldom fiuled to wreak their ven- 
geance upon his accusers. The citizens were com- 
pelled to endure every injury from an order of 
men who were above the laws, and aeainst whom 
no witness dared appear; or if the people attempted 
to support their magistrates, the whole city was 
filled with uproar and slaughter. 
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The iiiBolenoe and tyranny of the nobility at 
length excited the violent indignation of an indivi- 
dnu of their own order, who bad associated himself 
in one of the commercial companies. Dunng his 
short period of office as a prior, Giano della Bella 
seized the moment when the people were assem- 
bled in parliament, to suggest and carry some re- 
markable enactments for reducing the nobles to 
obedience to the laws. The most effectual and 
praiseworthy of these was the creation of a gonfalo- 
nier of justice, with a permanent guard of one 
thousand citizens, which was shortly increased to 
four times that number. The doty of this officer 
— the sword of the civil power — was to execute the 
commands of the magistracy and the sentences of 
the law. His guard was selected from the different 
divisions of the city, and distributed into compa- 
nies ; the oommanders of which — termed also ^n- 
fkloniers — ^were resolred upon particular occasions 
into a eollese or corporate body, which shared in 
the public deliberations. When the gonfalonier of 
justice hung out his gonfalon or banner from the 
windows of the public palace, the commanders of 
companies immediately repaired to him with their 
followers ; and he marched at the head of this 
national militia against the powerful or refractory 
offender. The gonfalonier of justice was at first 
subordinate to the signiory of priors ; but the im- 
portance of his functions shortly occasioned his 
elevation to an equality with that body, and termi- 
nated in placing him at their head. Like them, he 
was elected every two months, and resided in the 
public palace; with them he completed the signiory; 
and he was, in effect, the first magistrate of the 
state*. 

While this new institution was finuned to curb 
the lawless spirit of the nobility, a less justifiable 
measure was adopted bv the popuUr party against 
that class : they were declared incapable of ever 
holding the office of priors, or of enrolling them- 
selves m the companies of arts. (a.d. 1292.) Thirty- 
seven of the greatest families f of Florence were 
incapacitated by name from these rights of citizen- 
ship, and entered on the list of nobles or grandi. 
Thus, by a sin^lar provinion, the title of nobility 
was coupled with an exclusion from the enjoyment 
of public honours, and became not only an useless 
incumbrance, but a punishment. At the instiga- 
ti<m of Giano della Bella, it was provided by Uie 
same decree, that, to guard against the intimidation 



* Mr. Roscoe hai &Ilen Into a itrange inaccuracy in 
speaking at if the gonfalonier of justice was, at a later period, 
subordinate to the college of priors (Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, vol. ii. p. 51); and Mr. Hallam, on the other hand, 
omitting to notice the steps of this useftil magistrate's ascent 
to the presidency of the signiory, would leave the reader to 
suppose that the original constitation of his office placed him 
in that station. I have followed Sismondi, who has evidently 
bestowed great labour and research on the changes in the 
Florentine constitution ; but this interesting part of Italian 
history is full of difficulties throughout, for the early Floren- 
tine writers (Giovanni Villanl, and tbe more ancient chroni- 
cler Ricordano Malesplnl, whom he has copied) are seldom 
ezplioit and minute in their description of institutions which 
were fkmillar to their contemporaries. 

t Though the number of Jamiliea was so small, we find 
the individuals composing them reckoned by Vlllani as high 
as fifteen hundred, all of whom were grandU and shared the 
sentence of exclusion, ttie prescriptive distinction of nobility. 



of special witnesses, the Toice of public report, 
attested by two respectable persons, should be 
receired as sufficient evidence against any noble- 
man. 

It has been often and truly observed, that these 
Ordxnomoei of JtuUce^ as they were styled, which 
deprived the nobility of political rights, were scan- 
dalously unjust; and that the last especially, was a 
violation of those immutable principles d equity 
which forbid us, on any reasons of expediency, to 
risk the sacrifice of innocent blood. In arming the 
executive power against the insubordination of the 
preat fitmilies, Giano della Bella had been fully 
justified ; and it does not appear that his zeal for 
the liberties of the lower people was sullied by any 
sinister views of personal aggrandizement ; but his 
prejudice and animosity against the nobles were 
wrought to this persecuting spirit by the natural 
obstiniacy and violence of his disposition. This 
defect of character occasioned his destruction. 
Many of the rich burgesses were jealous of his in- 
fluence with the common people, and availed them- 
selves of the imprudent severity with which he 
persisted in reforming some abuses of internal re- 
ffulatipn among the companies of ai*t8, to excite 
dangerous enemies against him. Deserted by tbe 
fickfo citizens, he was driven, in little more than 
two yean, into the exile in which he died. (a.d. 
1294.^ His banishment, says Villani, caused a 
consiaerable change in the administration of tbe 
state ; the artisans and lower people loet their in- 
fluence, and the government remained in the hands 
of the rich citizens. But the enactments which he 
had sug^ted against the ancient aristocracy re- 
mained in full operation, and became the lasting 
charter of the republic. 

The exile of Giano della Belhk procured little 
repose for his ungrateful country. Florence was 
still increasing in extent and opulence ; and tfab is 
the era at which, in the pride of architectoral em- 
bellishment, she followed the example of Pisa— the 
first Italian city which ennobled the use of com- 
mercial wealth by the magnificence of her public 
structures. The ancient paUce of the signiory, the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and more than one pious edifice, 
remain to attest the riches and grandeur of Florence 
at the period before us ; yet uie prosperity whidi 
is indicated by these splendid works, continued to 
be alloyed by all the evils of &ction. The spirit 
of the nobles yet remained to be broken by ages <^ 
proscription ; and it was, above all, the elevation of 
the commercial aristocracy which they could least 
patiently endure. One of these new families, the 
Cerchi, which had amassed an enormous fortune by 
trade, eclipeed the ancient lustre of the great and 
noble house of Donati ; and a law suit had already 
inflamed the rivalry between them, when accident 
afforded a pretext for political hostility. In the 
little Tuscan state of Pistoia, a private quarrel, 
between two branches of the principal Guelf family 
of the Cancellieri, had been attended with even 
more horrible atrocities than were usual in Italian 
feuds. The enmity of these relatives, to whose 
common descent some caprice had given the dis- 
tinction of Neri and Bianchi (black and white), was 
shared by numerous partizans ; and the msffistratee 
of Pistoia could only stop the effusion of blood in 
their streets, by committing the government of 
their republic to the temporary custody of the 
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leading Gnelf state of their province. Tbe signiory 
of Florence impartially aamimed the friendly office 
of restoring order in Pistoia» and removed the 
chiefs of hoth fiietions to their own eity, in the 
hope of thus reconciling them. (a.d. ISOO.) But 
this imprudent measure only introduced the eonta- 
^on within their own walls. When the strangen 
arrived at Florence, the Donati hestowed their 
hospitality upon tbe Neri, the Cerchi upon the 
Bianchl The rival hosts, who wanted only an 
excnae for open hostility, eagerly embraced the 
quarrel of their ffuests ; the example spread with 
fatal rapidity, and all Florence was speedily divided 
into the virulent factions of the Black and White 
Guelfsy of which Coreo Donati and Vieri de' Cerehi 
were the leaders. 

Though the White Guelfii showed in the sequel a 
diflposition to coalesce with the Ghibelins, it cannot 
be discovered that any question of political rights 
was mixed up with the intestine hoeUlity which now 
raged throughout Florence, or that the great par- 
ties which owed their origin to this insufficient 
cause of division, proposed any intelligible object 
beyond the gratification of that mctious spirit which 
was so congenial to the Italian temperament. The 
prineiples of public virtue could as little justify the 
White as the Bhusk Guelfe ; and the latter pre- 
vailed in the contest only because their leader, 
Corso Donati, a bold, turbulent, designing man, 
was beyond all comparison superior in the arts of 
command and intrigue to his feeble rival Cerchi. 
At first the White Guelfs had the advantage, and 
contrived to banish their adversaries; but they 
excited the enmity of pope BoniiSftce VIII., by re- 
fusing to accept his mediation; and the pontiff, 
who had enlisted a French prince (Charles of Va- 
iois, the brother of Philip the Fair) in the service 
of the church, with the intention of employing him 
in the Sicilian wars, now dispatched him wim his 
gens-d'armerie to restore peace at Florence, under 
the new title of Pacificator of Tuscany. If Cerchi 
and the principal men among the White Guells had 
possessed energy and hardihood to break at once 
with the pope, they might easily have prevented 
the entrance of Charles into their city ; but they 
hesitated, suffered him to introduce his gens-d'ar- 
merie mto Florence, and were ruined. Charies, 
disregarding his solenm promises, betrayed one of 
the gates to Corso Donati and Uie Black exiles, 
imprisoned the chiefs of the Whites, and suffered 
their paktces to be burnt, their property to be pil- 
laged and confiscated, and several of their persons 
to be nnnaflBinatftd. After permitting, during five 
months, every disorder to the victorious party, and 
enriching himself with a share of the heavy fines 
which they extorted, Valois quitted Florence and 
Tuscany, piunued by the execrations of the pro- 
vince which he had entered to pacify. But before 
his departure, six hundred of tbe principal White 
Guelfs whose destruction he had effected, were 
finally proscribed and driven into exile*. (a.d. 
1302..) 
. One interesting eireiunstanoe in this revolntion 

« The aathoritlee for the last live pages are contained 
<n Muratori, a o. 1S6S-1I99; the aeventh and eighth books 
of Giovanni Vlllani (Stoiia Florentlna) : the third book 
of Piimottl, and the first IK pages of SismoDdl's fourth 
volume. 



lias deserved to survive the long ubUvion of aceS. 
Among the White Guelfs who were mcluded in 
the sentence of banishment and proscription, was 
Dante, or more properly. Durante Alighieri, who 
had held the office of prior while that party acquired 
ascendancy in the state. It was during a lingeriDg 
and cruel exile, which lasted unto his death, that 
he composed or completed his vision of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise, the Divina Commedia, one of 
ihe most sublime and original works of human 
genius. Seeking a refuge at the courts of the 
Delhi Scaht, lorus of Verona, and other Ghibelin 
chieftains, he tasted all the bitterness of dependence 
and poverty *; and, pouring out in terrific invective 
and political satire the indignation of a lofty and 
iroaffinative spurit which had darkened in adversity, 
he filled the awful scenes of his great poem with 
the personages of oontemporanr hi8tory,and bianded 
the crimes and dissensions of his age in 
that will live for ever. 



PART II. 



AiEdrB of the pontiflcste~Bonl(hoe YIIL—Contlnued wars 
ibr the poeaesslon of Sicily— Chsrlei II. of Nsples— Frede- 
ric, king of Sicily— Miwrable end of Boniface VIIL— 
Translation of the popedom to ATignon— Oindltion of 
Lombardy at the beginning of the fburteenth century— 
Frequent reTolutions— Numeroas petty signers or tyxaats 
^Power snd reverses of Mstteo VlacontI— Growth of re- 
spect In Italy for the imperial authority— The emperor 
Henry VII. in Italy— Submisilon of Lombardy to his 
suthority— New troubles In that province— Guelf league 
formed by Florence against the emperor— Critiesl litua^ 
tion, sctivlty, snd death of Henry VII.— Robert, king of 
Naples— His projecu of universal aoverelgnty over Italy- 
Wars between the Onelfb and Ohibelins in Tuscany— Riae 
of Castmcdo Castrsesni, prince of Lucca— Hostilities in 
Lombardy— Succetses of tbe Ghibelins— Siege of Genoa— 
Grsndeur of Mstteo Visconti— His desth— Succesies of 
Castmcdo CSstracani- Danger of Florence sad the Tuscan 
Guelft— The emperor Louis IV. of Bavaria hi Italy— Bril- 
liant (brtunes and death of Castrucdo— Rise of the house 
of Oonsaga at Maatoa. 

Until the interference of Bonifisee Vlfl. hi the 
Florentine troubles, I have not had occasion for 
some time to speak of the affairs of the pontificate, 
or scarcely to mention even the name of a p<^. 
From the death of Martin lY., which occurred fan- 
mediately after that of Charles of Anjnu, until the 
accession of Boniface, ten years later, there is not, 
indeed, much in the papal history to reouire obser- 
vation. The mtermediate period, which was filled 



with the reigns of pontifb whose rapid 

deprived the holy see of its usual mfluenee m 



• That he should Und " how salt was the teste of soother's 
biead, and bow pstnftil it was to climb and descend an- 
other's suirs," Is the prophecy which he mskei the shade 
of his ancestor address to him in Paradise : 

" Tu proverai li come sa di ssle 
Lo pane altrui e com* * dure eslle 
Lo scendere el salir per I'altrul scale." 

(ParadiM. Canto 17.) 

F 
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Italian poUtaca, ia remarkable only for the power 
which the noble Roman family of Colonn* aof iiired 
by the favour of Nieholaa IV. But the intnguinff 
and active character of Bonifiuse YIII. renewed 
the aaoendaney of the papacy. This pope owed his 
seat, on the willing abdication of his predecessor, 
Celeetinus Y. (a poor lanaticy whom he afterwards 
persecuted to the grave), to the friendship of 
Charies II., king of Naples; and the support with 
which he repaid that mouMch closely interweaves 
the affaira of his pontificate with thoae of the Two 



During the eontest between Charlea of Anjou 
and Peter of Aragon, Philip III. of France, siding 
with his relative, had invaded the kingdom of Ara- 
gon, which Martin I Y., by a sentence of deposition 
against Peter, had assumed the right of transfeiring 
to Chariea of Yalois, seeond son of the French 
monaEeh. Peter had thus to fight for the crown of 
SicOy within his native domioiona, but he sueoess- 
fully defended himself ; and on his death, which 
was embraced in the same year with that of Charles 
of Anjou, of Philip, and of Martin, he bequeathed 
Aragon to Alphonso his eldest, and Sicily to James 
his second son. The general war languished for 
three years after the death of all these potentates, 
until a pacification was effected under the arbitra- 
tion of our first Englbh Edward. (a.d. 1268.) 
Charies II. of Anion, who had renuuned in capti- 
vity smce his defeat by Roger di Loria, was re- 
leased, to assume his father's crown of Naples; 
but he made a formal cession of the throne of 
Sicily to Jamea of Aragon, and promised to obtain 
a similar renunciation from Charles of YalcMS of kii 
imaginary claims upon the kingdom of AragcML 

Charles II. was no sooner at liberty than he 
vioUted all the conditions of the treaty ; and pope 
Nicholas lY. at once pUced the crown of the Two 
Sicilies on his head, and absolved him from the 
oaths by which he had sealed the pacification. 
Charles of Yalois, too, refused to renounce his pre- 
tensions over Araffon, and the war immediately 
recommenced in tSl quarters. Attacked at once 
by the fWich, by the fulminations of the church, 
and by the king of Oastile, who entered the league 
against him, Alphonso was unable to defend nis 
iimeritance, and could not be expected to sacrifice 
it to his brother's interest He concluded a peace 
with his enemies, by which he promised to recall 
all the subjects of Angon from the Sicilian service, 
and to exhort his brother to renounce the insular 
crown. (A.D. 1286.) On these conditions, Charles 
of Yalois was to abandon his pretensions, and tiie 
church, on receipt of a tribute, to restore the Ara- 
gonese king to her bosom. But Alphonso died 
immediately iM^rwards, and James, quitting Sicily, 
and leaving the adminbtration of the island in the 
hands of his third brother Frederic, assumed the 
crown of Aragon. 

The first service which Boni&oe YIII. rendered 
to his patron Charies II. of Naples, was to induce 
the new king of Aragon to conclude a shameful 
treaty, by which he not only confirmed the renun- 
ciation of Sicily, but engaged, if the Sicilians should 
continue to assert their independence, to aid in 
conquering the isbmd for the An^vin monarch. 
In return for these infamous conditions Charles II. 
bestowed his daughter on James, and the father of 
Christendom rewarded him with the mvestiture of , 



Sardinia and Corsica, which, as belonging to the 
Pisans and Genoese, were not his to grant. Bat 
the Sicilians had too lively a remembranoe of 
French tyranny, and cherished the love of freedom 
too warmly, to submit to the Angevin king, or 
tamely to suffer their rights to be bartered by the 
royal eonspiratora. The venerable Proeida waa 
still the adviser of the Sicilian barons, when, so- 
lemnly abjuring their allegianoe to the man who 
had basely deserted them, they placed the crown 
of Sicily on the head of his brother Frederic 
(A.n. 1298.) The lone wars which the ambition of 
the popes and of the house of Anjou had already 
occasioned for the possession of the island were 
now kindled anew, and cruelly ravaged both the 
Sicilies, continental and insuUr, for several years. 
Frederic, who proved himself an able and cou- 
rageous monarch, at first earned his anna into 
Cidabria, and, together with the invincible admiral 
of Sicily, Roger di Loria, gained several vietorieB 
over the Angevin party. But successive misfor- 
tunes soon began to thicken around him: upon 
some diflcust Di Loria deserted his service; his 
own brouer James, as champion of the church, 
led an army into Sicily against him, and overran 
half the island ; and, when the Aragonese sove- 
reign, struck with taidy remorse for this cruel and 
ungenerous attack, at last withdrew his army, and 
remaed to be the instrument of his brother's ruin, 
Boni£see YIII. enticed Charles of Yakns from the 
distant wars of Flanders to another invasion of 
Sicily. (A.n. 1299.) But the patient Mslour and 
the solid talents of Frederic and the eonetaa^ of 
the Sicilians triumphed over every adverse vicisei- 
tude. Too weak to hazard a general engagement 
with the formidable anny which Yalois lud led 
into Sicily from Naples, Frederic harasaod the 



emy with continual skirmishes, interrupted their 
supplies and communications, and left the climate 
to do the rest. Its ravages were so great that the 
French prince was compelled to evacuate the island ; i 
and Charles II. and the pope, at length despairing ' 
of their cause, concluded a peace with Frederic, I 
and guaranteed to him for lue the insular crown 
with the title of king of Trinaeria, upon condition 
that he should hold it as a fief of the holv aee, to 
be restored after his death to the house of Anjou : 
an engagement which it was easy to foresee would 
never be fulfilled. (a.d. 1902.) 



YIII. survived this pacification only 
one year ; and was visited in the miserable termi- 
nation of his life with a just punishment liar a ca- 
reer of pride and worldlv ambition. The disaliec- 
tion which two cardinals of the Ccdonna &mily 
betrayed in the sacred college had induced him to 
persecute their whole house, and to expel them by 
treachery and by arms from all their domainsi 
Philip the Fair of Franoe— a monster of inhuman- 
ity, whose subsequent proscription of the Templars 
has doomed his memory to eternal opprobrium — 
afforded an asylum to the Colonna from enmity to 
Boniface ; and this act widened the breach whidi 
several subjects of altercation had already occa- 
sioned between him and the pope, notwithstanding 
the attachment of the hktter to the kindred house 
of Anjou. After some outrageous proceedings on 
both sides, Philip prepared a signal vengeance 
against the pontiff. He secretly dispatched a 
French knight with one of the Colonna and some 
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followeni into Italy to seize the pei'son of Bonifftoe, 
and probably to awBuwinate him. The oonspintton, 
arriTing near Annagni, where Bonifiiee resided, 
and being juined bv the partisans of the Colonna, 
surprised the papal palace, which they held for 
three days. But while their leaders hesitated in 
irresolution on the f^ite of their captive, and their 
followers were pillaging his immense treasures, 
they were attacked and driven from the palace bv 
the papal adherents. The pope was thus rescue<i, 
but only committed his person to the protection of 
the Orsini, the rivals of the Colonna, to find him- 
self still a prisoner. Indignation at the first out- 
rage, acting upon an affed frame and a haughty 
temper, had destroyed his health and unsettled his 
reason ; and the fresh aggravation of insult threw 
him into a paroxysm of rage and insanity in which 
he died. (kj>. 1303.) Charles II. of Naples, a less 
imamiable ehancter, terminated his days more 
happily. The last years of his reign were laudably 
deroted to repair the evils of a long war ; and he 
dosed his life in tranquillity; leaving his rival, 
Frederic of Sicily, to survive him for many years, 
and to renew the same contest wiUi his son. 
(a.d. 1309.) 

After the violent end of Boniface Till., the pa- 
pal chair was possessed, for a short time only, by 
Benedict XI. ; for this pontiff, a man of talents 
and virtue, had no sooner attempted to free him- 
self from the thraldom in which the cardinals and 
Roman nobles designed to retain him, and evinced 
a disposition to resent the outrage which the king 
of Franoe had offered to tlie holy see in the person 
of Boniface, than he was carried off by poison. 
(a.d. 1904.) Philip the Faur, whose character has 
thrown probability on 'the accusation, is stated by 
a contemporary writer to have bribed two cardi- 
nals to the commission of this crime : he certainly 
reaped every advantage firom its success. The 
death of Benedict was immediately followed by an 
event which long rendered him the real mover of 
the mighty engine of papal authority : I mean the 
removal of the popedom to Lyons and afterwards 
to Avignon. This remarkable occurrence in eccle- 
siastical history, had probably been in a great mea- 
sure prepared by the long and intimate connexion 
of the holy see with the house of Anjou. The in- 
fluence of the Angevin princes had introduced into 
the sacred college many cardinals who were French- 
unok by birth ; and on the death of Benedict there 
was a strong French pjurty ^ ^^ conclave entirely 
devoted to Philip. The interest of the Colonna 
was thrown into the same scale, but the opposite 
he&tm were notwithstanding so nearly equal in 
numbers, that, after a long struggle, in which nei- 
ther oonld command a sufficient majority for the 
cardinal of their choice, it was solemnly agreed 
that the tiara should be bestowed on some foreign 
prelate out of the pale of the college^ that one 
party should name three individuals, and that the 
other should select a pope from among them. The 
anti-French party, preferring the right of primary 
iKimination, careifully chose three prelates, lUl of 
them French, yet' all declared and violent enemies 
of their sovereign. Yet this answered the object 
of Philip ; his partisans immediately dispatched to 
him the list, at the head of which was the arch- 
owhop of Bordeaux, and the king, hastening into 
Gascony, and convincing thu enemy m a secret 



interview that he could seat him in the chair of 
St Peter, easily purchased his friendship and gra- 
titude. The archbishop readily swore to the con- 
ditions required by the king as the price of his 
elevation, and the creatures of Philip were then 
instructed to dechu« him elected. The anti-French 
party anticipated a leader in the new pope, who 
assumed the title of Clement Y., but they were 
thunderstruck when they found him the tool of 
Philip. Whether terrified by the fate of his pre- 
decessors, or influenced by the French king, Cle- 
ment resolved never to cross the Alps, and asto- 
nished Christendom by k summons to the cardinals 
to attend his coronation at Lyons. (a.d. 1305.) 
They could not refuse obedience, the ceremony 
was performed in that city, aud thus commenced 
a separation of the papal court from the proper 
capital of its see which was to endure for sixty 
years : an era distinguished for its scandalous dis- 
orders even in the polluted annals of the popedom. 
The reign of Clement Y. was a worthy opening 
for this disgraceful period. At the expense of 
every other duty, that pope evinced better faith 
to hiiB patron than might have been expected from 
the iniquitous nature of their connexion, for he 
strictly fulfilled all the conditions of their simonia- 
cal iM^gain. He absolved the king from all cen- 
sure for his conduct towards Boniface YIII.; he 
filled the college of cardinals with his creatures ; 
he suffered him to plunder his clergy; and he 
finally sanctioned and promoted the horrible per- 
secution which the avarice and cruelty of Philip 
directed agAinst the innocent knights of the Tem- 
ple*. (a.d. 1307.) 

In rehtting generally the transition of the Lom- 
bard cities firom a republican independence to the 
government of signers or lords, I have purposely 
abstained from distracting the reader with innu- 
merable and worthless details of the petty wan 
which occupied these obscuro tyrants, or the petty 
revolutions which precipitated them from power, 
only to elevate rivals who pursued the same career, 
and usually shared the same fate. From the real 
extinction of liberty in Lombardy in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, to the period before us, I 
have no farther solicited attention to this part of 
Italy than to notice the contest between two rival 
families for the sovereignty of Milan; and the mode 
in which the capital of Lombardy passed from one 
master to another may convey a sufficient idea of 
the alternate changes of fortune which befel less 
celebrated usurpers and inferior cities. 

There was a striking similarity in the history of 
most of the numerous despotisms of northern Itoly. 
The turbulent and artful demagogue, flattering the 
passions of the multitude, or putting himself for- 
ward as the chief of a faction, first raised himself 
by the affection of the people or the preponderance 
of his party to'' the sovereign command. The 
solemn decree of the council of government or of 
the assembled citizens, was m every uistanoe care- 



• Ifuratori, Annali, a.d. 1SU-1S07. Slsmoadi hM given 
A very laeid and interesting aooount (taken prindpalljr tnm 
the original luiTAtive of Villani and the compUation ot Ray- 
naldnc, Annalei Eoeles.) of the pontiilcate of Bonifkce VIII., 
and of the intrigues which prepared the tnhsequent transla- 
tion of the holy see to Avignon. See his S4th and 26th 
chapters. 
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folly obtained to Banetion his elevation. The sig- 
nioiy of the state waa aaaigned to him, aometimeH 
for life, sometimes for a limited period only. All 
the forms of a republic were still preserved, its 
magistrates, its councils, its popular assemblien, 
and the sovereignty of the people was acknowledged 
with outward respect, while their real liberties 
were utteriy destroyed. Thus the progress of the 
signer gradually accelerated from a cautious and 
measured exercise of authority to the undisguised 
assertion of unlimited and hereditary power, and 
from the temperate and conciliating use of that 
power to the wantonness and atrocities of a cruel 
despotism. But neither the protection of mer- 
cenary troops nor the uncertain fidelity of inte- 
rested adherents could give security to the seat of 
the tyrant; the open hostility of exiled enemies 
constantly threatened his destruction ; secret trea- 
chery among his party or even his relatives watched 
the ready moment of popular hatred to hurl him 
from his throne. Sometimes the gates were be- 
trayed to the banished leader of a faction who 
cleared the streets and rode the city, as it was 
termed *, with his gens-d'armerie ; sometimes do- 
mestic treason excited a sedition within the walls ; 
and the cry of the conspirators was still the same, 
** Popolo ; Popok) !'* for the people !— the watch- 
word of democracy. The citizens rose at the pros- 
tituted signal of liberty to shake off the intolerable 
yoke of the tyrant, and immediately to surrender 
their happiness and fireedom to another and often 
a more ferocious master. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century 
there were almost as many signors in northern 
Italy, as there had been free cities. Alberto Scotto 
ruled over Placentia, Albuino della Scala over 
Verona, Ricciardo di Camino at Rovigo, Maffeo 
de' Maggi at Brescia ; the lords of Correggio were 
masters of Parma, die Passerini of Mantua, the 
Ghiberti of Modena and Reggio, the Polenta of 
Ravenna, the Brosati of Novara ; while the house 
of Cavalcabo governed at Cremona, and that of 
Este at Ferrara, though in the vicinsitudes of 
Italian politics that city was shortly to be wrested 
from them for a few years. Bologna and Padua 
alone were free ; but the latter republic at length 
fell under the tyranny of the Carrara. In Pied- 
mont two sovereigns of hereditary dominions had, 
late in the thirteenth century, acquired possession 
of many of the free cities ; Uiese were the counto 
of Savoy and the marquises Montferrat ; but both 
these ancient and princely houses experienced the 
same reverses as were common to more ephemeral 
tyrants. Falling iuto the hands of tlie citizens who 
had risen against their despotic authority, both 
Boniface of Savoy in 1263, and William of Mont- 
ferrat in 1292, were inclosed in cages of iron, and 
ended their days in captivity. 

Very few of these Lombard usurpers were des- 
tined to found a lasting grandeur for their families; 
and their power was eclipsed, at the opening of the 
fourteenth century, by the superior and more ex- 
teuMve domination of Matteo Visconti, the lord of 
MiUn. Since his succession to his uncle the arch- 
bishop Otho, Matteo had pursued a course of un- 
ceasing ambition and prosperity ; he had acquired 
possession of the province of Montferrat^ and his 
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matrimonial cunnexion with Albuino della Scala 
and the marquis Azzo YIII. of Este seemed to 
connect his security with theirs. But the jealous 
anim<ieity of Alberto Scotto proved more dai^geroua 
to him than these aUiances were beneficiaL The 
people of Milan were weary of his tyranny, and 
Alberto, forming a league among the Lombard 
signors of the second order in favour of the exiled 
Torriani, succeeded in exciting a rebellion amcuig 
the Milanese, and in effecting the downfall of 
Matteo. Expelled from the capital of Lombardy, 
the chief of the Visconti gave place to the rival 
£unily delhi Torre, who resumed their power after 
twenty years of proscription ; and the Milanese, 
concealing their slavery under the flimsy veil of 
popular suffrage, surrendered themselves to the 
will of Guido della Torre *. U.Xi, 1302.) 

Such continued the state of Lombardy, when the 
intelligence of the meditated entrance of an em- 
peror mto Italy engaged the anxious attention and 
enlivened the projects of all parties. For nearly 
sixty years no German prince had descended from 
the Alps to assert the imperial authority in Italy ; 
and immediately after the extinction of the Swabian 
fiunily, the Ghibelins, the natural adherento of the 
empure, had been almost everywhere overpowered 
and proscribed. Yet in the Ions period which had 
ehipsed since the death of Frederic IL, and not- 
withstanding the triumph of the Guelf party, the 
imperial prerogatives were so far from having 
fifUIen into oblivion, or grown into contempt among 
the Italians, that the mere influence of a singular 
change in public opinion had elevated them in ima- 
gination above all former pretensions, and swept 
away the barriers which the resistance of ai|;es had 
raised against their exercise. The revival of an- 
cient letters in all the Italian universities bad 
silently produced this strange revolution. An ex- 
travagant respect for antiquity was the character- 
istic of all the learned Italians of the time ; but 
the lawyers and jui'isconsultB in particular were 
blinded with veneration for the Pandecto and Code 
of Justinian, their favourite studies. The arbitrary 
principles of the Roman civil law were universally 
disseminated and implicitly recognised ; the de- 
spotic rights of the Roman empeivrs had been pro- 
claimed in the spirit of their decrees, and the 
conclusion was easy which transferred the exclu- 
sive and unlimited supremacy of the Csesan to 
sovereigns who, though elected by a few foreign 
princes, were supposed to inherit their dominion 
over the world. Thus the German emperors gained 
infinitely more in their absence from Italy than 
the counuro, the ability, and the great power of 
Frederic Barbarossa, the Italian possessions, the 
numerous partizans, and even the virtues of his 
grandson, had ever been able to extort from their 
subjects. 

This theory of the duty of passive obedience 
was most ^^valent m Italy when Henry count of 
Luxembourg, whose election to the imperial throne 
had been confirmed by Clement V., prepared to 
require it in practice. (a.d. 1308.) llie hereditary 

* I am Indebted for this view of Lombardy at the opening 
of the fourteenth century principally to Slamondi, who has 
very ably condensed the tedious Lombard chronicles of this 
period (in Script. Rer. Ital.) into a general summary, in his 
S6th chi4>let. 
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pooBMwioiiB of Henry YII., a priiMse whooe superior 
talents and coarage were aeoompanied by several 
amiable qualities, were too small to admit of his 
exerting much real authority over the Grerman 
princes, though he obtained the crown of Bohemia 
for his son, and he prudently resolved to seek a 
more promising scene of nmbition and glory in 
Italy. At the head of a few German cavalry, he 
crossed the Alps, two years after his election, and 
his appearance in Lombardy immediately created 
a striking though transient change in the aspect of 
ahnost all Italy. (a.d. 1310.) His court became 
instantly crowded with the ambassadors of the dif- 
ferent states, and with exiles from every quarter ; 
while almost all the Lombard signers attended him 
in person in the hope of gaining, by devotion and 
service, his confirmation of their dignities. Henry 
received the whole of these envoys and suitors 
with the same affability and favour, and without 
the slightest distinctbn of party, and publicly an- 
nounce his intention of pacifying the factious of 
Italy. But he declared to the Lombard signers 
that their powers were illegal and must be surren- 
dered ; and these usurpers, aware that ^e hatred 
with which they had genex«lly inspired their coun- 
trymen would second the intentions of the emperor, 
endeavoured to resign their pretensions with a 
good grace. They were rewarded for their sub- 
mission by Henry with fiefs and titles of nobility ; 
the Guelf and Ghibelin exiles were indiscriminately 
restored to their homes ; and imperial vicars were 
quietly admitted to govern all the cities. In two 
instances only was any hesitation evinced to receive 
the conunands of the emperor. Guide della Torre, 
the lord of Milan, at first displayed some disposi- 
tion to resist ; but the approach of Henry was 
hailed with open rejoicings by the Milanese, and 
their tvrant, alarmed at uie prospect of defection, 
made his submission ; his rivals the Yisconti re- 
turned to the city in the capacity of private citi- 
zens, and the Torriani remained within the walls 
in the same condition. The refusal of Albuino 
delU Scala to admit the Guelfs into Verona was 
more suocessfnl; and either the remoteness and 
strength of that city, or favour towards a zealous 
partizan of the empire, made Henry overlook a 
solitary act of disobedience. The deputies of all 
the cities of northern Italy, except Venice and 
Genoa *, flocked to Milan to swear fealty to the 
emperor, and he received in that city the iron 
crown of Lombardy. 

* These maritime republics displayed their usual spirit of 
proud Independence upon this occasion. *' All the deputies," 
says the Mahop of Botnmto, one of the eourtlas who at- 
tended Henry In his Italian expedition, " took the oath of 
fidelity, except the Genoese and Venetians; and they said a 
great many things to excuse themselves, which I do not 
remember f^uther, than that they came to thia point, that 
pretending to belong neither to church nor empire, to land 
nor ocean, th^ did not choose to swear al all." (Nicolai Bo- 
tnffftjnensis epise. Henrici YII. Iter Itallcum in Script. 
Rer. Ital. vol. Ix. p. 895.) 

The resolution, however, of the Genoese was lowered by 
the intestine troubles which agitated their republic at this 
Juncture ; and when Henry afterwards approached their dty, 
they were not only prevented by their (tiauolon from oppos- 
ing his entrance, but even gave him an absolute authority 
over the state, end aided him with mon«y and forces against 
the Ouelf league. 



The tranquillity which Henry YII. had laboured 
to effect in Lombardy by the deposition of the 
petty tyrants of that great province, and by a 
laudable impartiality between the GueUs and Ghi- 
belins, was too shortly disturbed by tiie conse- 
quences of his own necessities. (a.d. 1311.) His 
poverty and the rapaeity of the German adven- 
turers who had attended his standard, and whose 
services he had no means of repaying, obliged him 
to demand large contributions that disgusted the 
people, and everywhere converted the acclamations 
with which they had welcomed their deliverer into 
murmurs and open discontent. The dissensions, 
too, to which Italy had so long been a prev, were 
incurable by any effort of conciliation. The Tor- 
riani and Guelf faction of Milan were the first to 
instigate the populace to an insurrection against 
the emperor; and all the Lombard cities where the 
same party preponderated imitated their example. 
By the aid of the Yisconti and the Ghibelins the 
sedition at Milan was quelled ; the Torriani and 
their adherents were expelled ; and thus the power 
of Matteo Yisconti was in fact re-established. But 
it was only by force of arms that the Guelfs in the 
rest of Lombardy were temporarily subdued, and 
Brescia in particular cost Henry a long siege before 
it surrendered. The fair fame of the emperor was 
clouded in these transactions by more than one act 
of injustice and cruelty, and he had no sooner 
quitted Lombardy than the Guelf cities revolted 
again, while he found central Italy filled with 
enemies. 

The resolution which the emperor had expressed 
on entering Italy to pacify her factions had armed 
the greatest portion of Tuscany asainst him. The 
Florentines had already prepared to acknowledge 
his authority, when the prejudices which favoured 
the imperial pretensions were overborne by hatred 
of the exiles whose restoration must be the conse- 

Suence of submission to his orders. They imme- 
iately bestirred themselves to form a Guelf league 
against him, and ext^ided the ramifications of 
their policy throughout the peninsula, and even 
beyond its limits. Thus the signiory of a mercan- 
tile republic, always varying in its members, yet 
still unchanging in its designs, conceived, perhaps 
for the first time, that idea of the balance of power 
which has become the regulating principle of Euro- 
pean politics. Florence was the centre and the 
great mover of a Guelf confederation which em- 
braced not only the Tuscan cities of her party, but 
those of Lombardy also, the Orsini and their fac- 
tion in Rome, and Robert king of Naples, while 
the influence of France and of the papal court of 
Avignon was obtained for the same cause. On the 
other hand, Frederic king of Sicily, the republic of 
Pisa, the Colonna at Rome, Cane delU Seftla, now 
the lord of Yerona, the Yisconti at Milan, and the 
Ghibelin cities of Lombardy sided with the em- 
peror. Evincing that defect of military valour 
which was ever afterwards strangely combined 
with a courageous spirit of independence, Florence 
mainly depended in this war for her security upon 
bands of those mercenaries whom we shall here- 
after find under the too celebrated name of con- 
doUieri, the lasting scourge of Italy ; and she 
solemnly bestowed a temporary dictatorship upon 
Robert of Naples in the anticipation of his assist- 
ance. (a.d. 1312.) Yet, when the emperor was at 
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her gates, her firmness continued ondMinled, and 
Henry was compelled to turn aside from her walls. 

The emperory who had entered Italy in the hope 
of asserting an imlimited authority, which was 
favoured hy the spirit of the age, and as it would 
appear, with the intention of exercising his power 
to promote the public happiness, now found himself 
involved in a dangerous contest^ from which his 
small resources could scarcely extricate him with 
honour. The greater part of Italy had already 
leagued against him, and the doubtful adherence 
of a few Ghibelin cities and lords was hardly a 
counterpoise against tlie union and strength of his 
enemies. The energy of his personal character, 
however, well fitted him for the encounter with 
difficult and even adverse circumstances. He ob- 
tained some considerable succours from Grennany, 
roused his Italian partisans to vigorous exertions, 
and in the year following his appearance before 
Florence had assembled a formidable army. A 
general war was now kindled throughout Italy, 
and every prognostic indicated the maturity of 
a long and desperate struggle, when his sudden 
death completely changed uie posture of Italian 
affairs*, (a.d. 1313.) 

While the unexpected death of Henry VII. de- 
prived the Ghibelin party of its leader, and long 
wars between rival candidates for the succession to 
the German throne phMM4 the imperial authority 
over Ital V in abeyance, Robert king of Naples, the 
chief of the Guelf party, the possessor of Provence, 
and the &vourite of the church, began to aspire to 
the general sovereignty of Italy. He had suc- 
ceeded to the crowns of Naples and Provence on 
the death of his father Charles II., in opposition to 
the recognised laws of inheritance, (▲.d. 1309.) 
His elder brother Charles Martel, by his marriage 
with the heiress of Hungaiy, had been called to 
the throne of that kingdom, and had died before 
his father. His son Uarobert, tiie reigning king 
of Hungary, on the death of his grandfather 
Charles II. asserted his just rights to all the 
dominions of that monarch ; but Robert, hasten- 
ing to Avignon, whither Clement Y. had now re- 
moved his court, obtained from the pope, as feudal 
superior of the royal fief of Naples, a sentence 
which set aside the claims of his nephew in his 
own favour. The king of Hungary did not seri- 
ously attempt to oppose this decision, and Robert, 
a prince of wisdom and address, though devoid of 
nxilitary talents, soon extended his ambitious views 
beyond the kingdom over which he reigned tmdis- 
turbed. Naturally inimical to the imperial pre- 
tensions, we have seen him joinins the Guelf league 
against Henry YII., and the deaUi of that emperor 
iSti him every opportunity both to attempt the 
subjugation of the Ghibelin states, and to convert 
his alliance with the Guelb into the relation of 
sovereisn and subject. He would probably have 
realized his schemes of aggrandizement to their 
fullest extent, if the extraordinary talents and 
eneigetic character of several of the leaders who 
started up at this criais from the Ghibelin ranks, 
had not retrieved the state of disorganization and 

• vnianl. bb. vliL and Ix. passim; Sismondl, e. V. But 
I have found the ftiUest aeooont of the expedition of Henry 
TIL in the Iter Italkam of the bishop of Botronto (dted in 
the last note), which I see that Slamondi has flreqoently con- 
sulted. 



weakness into which that faction waa thrown on 
the death of the emperor. 

It was in Tuscany that the storm first broke 
over the Ghibelins after the loss of their imperial 
chief, and that the first ray of success unexpect- 
edly beamed on their cause. Florence and the 
other Guelf cities of the province were no sooner 
delivered from the fear of Henry YII., than they 
prepared to vrreak their vengeance against Pisa 
for the succours which she had fumii&ed to tlie 
emperor. But that republic, in consternation at 
her danger, had taken into pay a thousand Ger- 
man cavalry, the only part of the imperial army 
which could be prevailed upon to remain in Italy, 
and had chosen for her general Uguocione della 
Faffgiuola, a celebrated Ghibelin captain. The 
abUity of this commander, and the confidence with 
which he inspired the Pisans, turned the tide of 
fortune, and rendered the republic fonnidable to 
her enemies; who displayed on the contrary an 
absolute want of energy and skill in the use of 
their great superiority of resources. Uguccione 
was everywhere victorious; and the Florentines, 
who were dismayed at his successes, and king 
Robert, who wanted to gain time to attack the 
Ghibelins in other quarters, proposed peace to the 
Pisans. The offer was on ihe point of acceptance, 
when Uguccione, foreseeing the loss of occupation 
to himself, raised a sedition in Pisa to oppose the 
pacification, overawed the coundl of government, 
and acquired for a time a tyranniokl influence 
over the state. The vigour of his amw re- 
duced the Guelf people of Lucca to sue for peace ; 
they were compelled to restore their Ghibelin 
exiles; and then Uguccione, fomenting the dis- 
sensions which were thus created within the walls, 
easily subjected one of the most wealthy and flour- 
ishing cities of Tuscany to his sword, (a.d. 1314.) 

The loss of so valuable an ally as Lucca alarmed 
the Florentines and the whole Guelf party, and 
actuated them to serious exertion. Kine Robert 
sent two of his brothers into Tuscany with a body 
of gens-d*armerie ; the Florentines and all the 
Tuscan Guelfs uniting their forces to this succour 
formed a large army; and the confederates ad- 
vanced to relieve the castle of Montecatini which 
Uguccione was besieging. After concentrating all 
the Ghibelin strenffth in that part of Italy, this 
great captam could muster only twenty-five hun- 
dred heavily armed cavaliers, while the Guelfs 
numbered above three thousand ; and though the 
historians of that age seldom care to enumerate 
the amount of an infantrv which waa despised, we 
fiud that Uguccione could oppose only twenty to 
above fifty thousand men of that arm. Yet he 
gained a memorable victory near Montecatini, in 
which both a brother and a nephew of the king of 
Naples were numbered with the shun. (a.i». 1316.) 
This triumph rendered Ugucdone more formidable 
than ever; but his tyranny became msupportable 
both to the Pisans and Lucchese, and a conspiracy 
was formed in concert in both cities; while his 
terrible presence repressed insurrection in Lucca, 
the same spirit broke out in Pisa ; while he hast- 
ened his return to the latter capital, the Lucchese 
rose behind him ; and excluded from both places I 
and deserted by his troops, he retured to the court 
of the Scala at Verona. (a.d. 1316.) So Pisa reco- 
vered her Uberty, but Lucca was less fortunate or 
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wise, for her dtizens only transferred the power 
which Ugnceione had osurped to the chief of the 
Ghibelins, Castruccio Castracani degl' Interminelli, 
one of the most celebrated names in Italian his- 
to^. 

This extraordinary man, who was destined to 
triumph through a brilliant career of successful 
ambition, had early in life shared the common fate 
of exile with the White GueUs or Ghibelins of 
Lncca. Passing ten years of banishment in Eng- 
land, France, and the Ghibeltn cities of Lombardy, 
he had served a long apprenticeship to arms under 
the best generals of the age. His vaiour and mili- 
tary talents, which were of the highest order, were 
seconded by the arts of profound dissimulation and 
unscmpulona policy; and he had no sooner re- 
turned to liucca with the Ghibelin exiles, who 
were restored by the terms of the peace with Pisa, 
than he beoitme the first citizen of the state. His 
skill and courage mainly contributed to the subse- 
quent victory of Montecatini, and endeared him to 
the Lucchese ; his influence and intrigues excited 
the jealousy of Uguccione, and caused his imprison- 
ment ; and the insurrection which delivered Lucca 
from that chief, liberated Castruccio from chains 
and impending death to sovereign command. Chosen 
annual captam of the people at three successive 
elections, he at length demanded and obtained the 
suffrages of the senate and citizens for his elevar 
tion to the dignity of signer. (a.d. 1320.) By a 
rigid public economy, and by animating the mili- 
tary spirit of the peasantry who inhabited the 
mountainous district of Lucca, he had ahready hus- 
banded the resources of that commercial city, 
formed numerous bands of excellent troops, and 
exalted the power and reputation of his state. 
Passionately beloved by his soMiery, whose affec- 
tions he knew how to gam, while he strictly en- 
forced their obedience, and respected and feared 
by the people, whom he governed without oppres- 
sion, his acquisition of the signiory was but the 
preparation for future grandeur. Under his go- 
vernment Lucca enjoy^ repose for some years; 
for slie had, together with Pisa, concluded a peace, 
immediately after the fall of Uguccione, both with 
Florence, and with Robert khie of Naples. This 
monarch, after the disastrous issue of the battle 
of Montecatini, had found sufBcient employment 
for his arms in other parts of Italy to mcrease 
his desure for the suspension of hostilities in 
Tuscany. 

Durmz these transactions in Tuscany, the Lom- 
! bard pUms were still desolated by incessant and 
unsparing warfare. The efforts of the Neapolitan 
king were mainly directed to crush Matteo Visoonti 
and the Ghibelins in this part of Italy ; and imme- 
diately after the death of Henry YII. he poured 
his forces from Provence, in concert with the Lom- 
bard Guelfs, into the Milanese territory. But 
though the confederates gained a battle in the 
first campaign it produced little fruits ; the follow- 
ing sommer passed without any decisive event; 
and, in the third, the Ghibelins obtained a signal 
advantage by the utter defeat and ruin of the 
Guelfs of Pavia. (4.1>. 1315.) That city fell mto 
the hands of Matteo Visconti, and a general con- 
sternation seized the Guelf cities. Tortona and 
Alexandria submitted to the conqueror, who al- 
ready held Como, Bergamo, and Placentia, and the 



Ghibelin party were afanost everywhere triumph- 
ant in Lombardy ; while Cane della Scaht, the lord 
of Verona, was eqnally successful against the Guel& 
in the Trevisan March. 

In this prosperous state of the Ghibelin interests 
the domestic feuds of Genoa attracted the tide of 
war to her gates. The ambitious rivalry of her 
four great mnilies of the Grimaldi, the Fieschi, 
the Spmola, and the Doria, had long agitated the 
bosom of the republic ; and at the period before us 
the two former, who headed the Guelf party, had, 
after various convulsions, gained pos ses sion of the 
government The Spinola and Doria, retiring from 
the city, fortified themselves in the smaller towns 
of the Genoese territory, and immediately invited 
the Ghibelin chiefe of Lombardy to their aid. The 
lords of Milan and Verona promptly complied with 
the demand, and, joined by the exiles, a Ghibelin 
army, under Marco, the son of Matteo Visconti, 
advanced into Lieuria, and laid siege to the capi- 
tal. The rulers of Genoa could then resort in their 
terror to no other proteetbn than that of the Nea- 
politan king. Robert, conscious of the importance 
of preserving the republic from subjection to his 
enemies, hastened by sea to its defence, and ob- 
tained the absolute cession of the Genoese liberties 
into his hands for ten years as the price of his ser- 
vices. The presence of the king and the magni- 
tude of the object soon rendered the siege of Genoa 
the focus of Italian hostility. The combatants were 
mutually reinforced from all the Guelf and Ghibe- 
Un states, and a numerous gens-d*armerie was thus 
concentrated in the Ligurian mountains, though 
the nature of the country prevented that force 
from acting. The assembled Guelfs, however, were 
more numerous than their assailants ; and, after 
the possession of the suburbs and outworks of 
Genoa had been obstmately contested during ten 
months, the Ghibelins were compelled to raise 
the siege. But Robert had scarcely quitted the 
city to pass into Provence, when the exiles with 
aid from Lombardy again approached Genoa, 
and during four years continued a war of posts 
in its vicinity. But neither the Lombard signors 
nor Robert engaged in this fruitless contest, and 
Lombardy again became the great theatre of war- 
fare. 

While the first siege of Grenoa was yet in pro- 
gress, the Ghibelin princes had assembled a general 
diet of their party, to give consistency to their alli- 
anco; and forming a solemn league, they placed at 
its head Cane della Scala, whose talents and gene- 
rous qualities had procured for him the surname of 
the Great. But Matteo Visconti was, in fact, the lead- 
ing sovereign of northern Italy. This wily chief- 
tain had profited by the experience of former 
reverses, to conciliate the affections of the Milanese, 
and to avoid the arrogance which had precipitated 
him from power. A cautious and consummate 
actor in the treacherous politics of the age, he was 
even more dangerous in negotiation than in arms ; 
and while great part of Lombardy was subjected to 
his vigorous and temperate sway, his four sons, 
who were all numbered among the best captains of 
Italy, rendered him implicit obedience, and con- 
tributed by their activity and talents to the gran- 
deur of their house. Not all the machinations and 
efforts of Robert king of Naples, nor of his creature 
pope John XXII., could shake the power of Matteo 
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VifleontL Clement Y. had died* in 1314, and 
John XXII., who eaeoeeded him after a vacancy 
in the papal see which lasted two yean, and who 
had conceived a blind hatred of Matteo Yieoonti, 
not only pnrsaed him with the fnlminationa of the 
church and the arms of her adherents, but inati- 
nted two invaaions of Lombardy, from Fiance and 
Germany, for the sole purpose of effecting hiB de- 
struction. At the persuasion of the pope, Philip of 
Yalois, son of that Charles who had formerly ap- 
peared in Italy with so much discredit, undertook a 
sinular expedition under papal auspices. ( a J>. 1390.) 
But he had scarcely entered Lombardy, when Gale- 
aszo and Marco Yisconti enclosed his army between 
the Tesino and the Po, and partly by the dread of 
fiunine, partly by tempting his avarice with large 
presents, induced him to a dishonourable evacua- 
tion of Italv. After this fiulure the pope engaged 
Frederic of Austria, one of the candidates for the 
imperial throne, to purchase his favour by a like 
diversion in support of the Gnelf cause, (a.d. 1322.) 
But Yisconti had the art to convince Frederic, 
that the ruin of a Ghibelin chieftain would ill ad- 
vance his future interests in Italy ; and the Ger- 
man prince recalled his troops. Matteo, who had 
attained a great age, survived his escape from this 
last danger no more than a month. Aiter paasiug 
many years of his life in contempt of spiritual cen- 
sures, and triumphing over the temporal hostility 
of the ytuptd. purty, he viewed his approaching end 
witli terror, and died while endeavouring to recon- 
cile himself with the church. 

The reinforcements which Florence and the Tus- 
can Guelfs sent to Philip of Yalois, in his expedi- 
tion against the Ghibelins of Lombardy, afforded 
Castrucdo Castraeani an excuse for recommencing 
hostilities in Tuscany. He had not suffered several 
years of peace to elapse without profiting by them 



* The oimei of Clement V. had provoked the general 
ezeeradon of hli timet ; and his atrociooi tacrlflce of the 
TempUn to the avarice of " the monitor of France " waa 
icarcely regarded with more horror than his tniquitons sale 
of church henefloeo. By this scandalous traffic, besides ao- 
cumolating immense treasures, he had enriched all his pro- 
fligate relatives and dependants ; and the story of his death 
may oooflrm the trite maxim, that there are no ties hot 
thoee of interest among the vicious. As soon as he had 
bnathed Us last, his whole household betook themselves to 
the plunder of his palace. Not one fldthftil servant was found 
to watch bj his remains as they lajr in state ; and the tapen 
by which the ftineral chamlier was lighted setting fire to the 
bed, the body was half consumed before the flames were 
discovered. But so completely had the palace been sacked 
of its wardrobe, that no better covering than an old cloak 
was left to shroud the blackened oorpoe of the richest pope 
that had ever governed the chureh. 

Tlie pious Villani grevely relates an anecdote of Clement 
y. which, as Bismondi observes, is at least curious as a 
proof of the public opinion of this pontifl: On the death of 
hia fhvouilte nephew, a cardinal, he was anxious to ascer- 
tain the fkte of his soul ; and a lealous chaplain undertook 
to satisfy his master, by permitting a famous magician to 
transport him to the other world. On his return flrom this 
singular mission, he reported that he had seen the cardinal- 
nephew sufhrlng the punishment of simony in a palace of 
flames, and devils busily constructing a simOar mansion 
beside it, which they informed him was destined fbr the 
pope himself. His holiness, says Villanl, after receiving 
this terrific announcement from hia chaplain, was never 
seen to smile again. (Giov. Villani, b. ix. p. 471.) 



to augment his resources and discipline his sol- 
diery ; and under pretence of punisbing the Flo- 
rentines for their infraction of neutrally, he broke 
into their territory with fire and sword, and pos- 
sessed hunself of several of tiieir casUes. But his 
views in the prosecution of this war were directed 
to more important acquisitions ; and notwithstand- 
ing his alliance with Pisa, he took advantage of his 
having an army in the field to make a treacherous 
attempt to surprise that city, while her noble and 
popular factions were combating each other within 
the walls. This act of base ingratitude towards a 
state which had rendered him valuable aasiBtance 
against his enemies met with no sncoeaB, for the 
Pisans, forgetting their dissensions at his approach, 
easily held their gates against him. Though the 
perfidy of Castruccio determined Pisa to renounce 
nis alliance, the war still continued in Tuscany for 
three years, without any decided advantage. Dur- 
ing that period, however, the Ghibelin leader was 
weaving his toils about the little Guelf city of Pis- 
toia, a member of the Florentine alliance ; and he 
was at length admitted into the place by the trea- 
son of a demagogue who sold the signiory to him. 
(▲.D. 1325.) 

This acquisition, which was highly dangerous to 
Florence, produced such alarm in that republic, 
that she called out her whole native force for the 
more vigorous prosecution of the war; and so great 
were her population and resources, that besides 
fifteen hundred French cavalry in her pay, and one 
thousand Florentine gentlemen, who mounted and 
served at their own cost as men at arms, she main- 
tained fifteen thousand native infantry ; her Guelf 
allies contributed fifteen hundred men at arms. On 
the otiier hand, Uiough Castruccio at last took a 
body of a ^ousand gens-d'armerie into his pay 
under Azzo Yisconti, he was still very inferior in 
numbers, but his talents more than compensated 
for the disparity of force. During the whole cam- 
paign he evinced the skill of a consummate general, 
and had already filled his enemies with apprehen- 
sion, when both armies drew out to decide the 
event of the war, near the castie of Altopascio. 
The Florentine cavalry, their Guelf allies, and their 
mercenaries, fied almost at the first charge ; and 
though the republican infantary made as vigorous a 
resistance as was possible against the gens-dVumerie 
of Castruccio, he gained a complete victory. The 
Florentine general, many French captains, and a 
great nmnb^ of persons of distinction, were taken 
prisoners ; the whole Florentine territory was ra- 
vaged and plundered ; and the conqueror carried 
his insults to the ptes of the capital. Then re- 
turning to Lucca with an immense booty, he made 
his triumphal entry into that city with his captives 
and the carrocdo of Florence, which had fallen 
into his hands. 

In the ruin which tlireatened the Guelf party in 
Tuscany, the Florentines had recourse to king 
Robert of Naples with entreaties for aid. This 
monarch, after remaining in Provence for several 
years in apparent insensibility to the continued 
misfortunes of his allies, had now returned by sea 
to Naples ; but he would onl v yield assistanoe to 
Florence upon condition that his absolute command 
over the republic, which had expired in 1321, 
should be renewed for ten years in favour of his 
son Charles, duke of Calabria, with the annexation 
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of a large rerenae. The FlomitineB, after oan- 
tiousl^ Btipalating for the preeervatiun of their 
libertiea, acceded to these conditions, and Charles 
arrired in Tneeany with a body of two thousand 
men at anna. (^.d. 1326.) His presenee placed 
Flomiee in security against Castruocio, but instead 
of attacking that chieftain, he employed himself 
solely in extending hb own authority orer the 
lesser Cruelf dties. While he was thus occupied 
a new storm threatened the Guelf party, and the 
approach of the emperor Louis IV. of Bavaria 
animated the Ghibelins to increased efforts for 
oomptoting the ruin of their opponents. 

After a long contest for the crown of Henry YI I., 
Louis of Bavaria had triumphed over his rival 
Frederic of Austria, and taken him prisoner at the 
sangninary battle of Muhidorf in 1322. Having 
ainoe fwinend five years in confirming his authority 
ill Grermany, Louis was now tempted by ambition 
and copidity to undertake an expedition into Italy. 
(a.d. 1327.) On his arrival in Lombardy the affairs 
of that great province demanded his first attention. 
Crossing the Alps with only a few German horse, 
he was immediately joined by all the Ghibelin 
princes, and received the Lombard eroxs-n at Milan. 
But though he had entered Italv as the leader of 
the Ghibelins, his first act after this ceremony was 
to depose the greatest chieftain of the faction, and 
U> inflict one more reverse upon the house of Yis- 
citotL The history of that family for the few pre- 
ceding prears will afford a necessary expUnation of 
this vicissitude. 

Notwithstanding the great power of Matteo 
Visconti, his eldest son Galeaszo did not find the 
inheritance which he had bequeathed an easv ac- 
quisitioii. (a.i>. 1322.) By the disaffection of the 
Milanese and the infidelity of the Grerman condot- 
tieri of Ifatteo, Galeazzo was even for a short time 
expelled from Milan; and when the mercenaries 
by declaring again for him established his power, 
his destruction was threatened by a formidable 
Gnelf army which, under a papal legate, bud siege 
to Milan. From this danger he was delivered by 
Louis of Bavaria, who, sending his ambassadors 
fiir the first time into Italy, took Galeazzo under 
his protection, and commanded the other Ghibelin 
lords in the imperial name to relieve the Milanese 
signor. The legate was compelled to withdraw bis 
army, and from that period Galeazzo gradually 
regained the power which his father had acquired. 
But the protection which the emperor had afforded 
him so exasperated pope John XXII. that he not 
only excommunicated Louis, but declared him in- 
capdtde of ever holding the imperial sceptre. The 
continued animosity between Ids protector and the 
pope, did not, however, prevent Galeazzo Yisconti 
from endeavouring to reconcile himself with the 
court of Avignon. The discovery of his secret 
negotiations for this purpose was assigned by Louis 
on his arrival at Milan as a reason for depriving 
him of his states. Corrupting the leaders of the 
meroenaries in the Milanese service, the emperor 
threw Galeazzo with his brothers and sons into 
prison ; and establishing at Milan the vain image 
of a repablic under an imperial lieutenant, he ex- 
torted enonnous contributions from the citizens. 

It does not appear that this deposition of the 
gre a te s t Ghibdm lord of Italy occasioned any dis- 
pleasure in the other chieftains, and Louis, after 



obtainmg a lam grant of money from them, pro- 
ceeded with the troops which they afforded hfan 
into Tuscany on his march to Rome, where he in- 
tended to receive the imperial crown. He was 
welcomed with joy by the signer of Lucca, and the 
superior genius of C>kstmccio at once acquired the 
entire ascendant over the weaker mind of Louis. 
Against the united forces of the emperor and of 
Ctotmceio, the duke of Calabria and his Guelf 
army cautiously maintained themselves on the de- 
fensive ; but the passage of Louis through Tuscany 
was attended with disastrous consequences to the 
most famous Ghibelin city of that province. Since 
the fatal war of Meloriay Pisa had in effect ceased 
to be a maritime state ; her galleys no longer ap- 
peared on the waters, her foreign commerce rapidly 
dwindled into extinctimi ; and of the dependencies 
of her naval power the great island of Sardinia 
alone remained to her. Directmg her attention 
exclusively to continental affairs, and cheerfully 
miJdng every sacrifice to the cause which she had 
espouMd for ages, she was still the greatest and 
almost the only support of the Ghibdin interests 
in Tuscany, when Castruccio formed his treacherous 
design upon her liberty. She had then adopted 
a cautious neutrality, and it was at this dangerous 
crisis in her fortunes that she was called upon to 
defend the last remnant of her maritime grandeur. 
Though Boniface YIII. had unjustly attached the 
investiture of Sardinia to the Aragonese crown, 
James of Aragon made no attempt against that 
island ; but his son Alphonso now invaded it with 
a formidable armament, and after some brave but 
ineffectual efforts, which only exhausted her re- 
maining resources, Pisa was compelled, in 1326, to 
abandon it to his government In the decay of 
her fortunes the republic had more reason than 
eTer to dread the projects of Castruccio, and his 
alliance with the em|>en»r. After vainly endeavour- 
ing to purchase exemption from the presence of 
Louisy she closed her gates aninst his forces, 
united as they were with those of her enemy. But 
her resistance was ineffectual, and after enduring 
a month's siege^ her governors were compelled by 
popular clamour to submit to the emperor. She 
thus fell in reality into the hands of Castruccio, 
who shortly established his absolute authority over 
her capital and territory. 

After extorting a heavy contribution from the 
Pisans, and rewarding the services of Castruccio 
by erecting the state of Lucca into an imperial 
duchy in his favour, the rapacious emperor pur- 
sued his nuurch to Rome. There he consumed in 
the frivolous ceremony of his coronation, and in 
the vain endeavour to establish an antipope, the 
time which he might haye employed, with the 
forces at his command, and in conjunction with 
Frederic kmg of Sicily, in crushinff for ever the 
power of Robert of Naples and of ul the Guelfs of 
Italy who depended on that monarch. But while 
he slumbered, his great adherent Castruccio was 
recalled by the hostility of the Florentmes into 
Tuscany, where he drove his enemies as usual 
from the field. Prince of Lucca and of an exten- 
sive territory whidi boasted three hundred castles, 
and signor of Pisa, Csstruccio Castracani had now 
attained an elevation which seemed to threaten, at 
no distant period, the total subjugation of aJl Italy. 
Still in the prime of life, and in Uie fiill enjo}inent 
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of bodily and mental vigour, no scbemee of future 
erandeor might appear too arduous to the extraor- 
dinary man * who had already from a humble oat- 
sei effected so much ; but in the midst of this 
brilliant prosperity he was suddenly hurried to the 
grave by a violent fever. His death had an imme> 
diate influence upon the condition of all Tuscany. 
Florence breathed again fifvm impending oppres- 
sion, Pisa recovered her freedom, and Lucca sank 
from ephemeral splendour into lasting obscurity, 
(▲.n. 1328.) 

By the death of Csstmccio, the emperor had lost 
Us best comisellor and firmest support, and he 
to be formidable to the Guelfii. His 



subsequent operations were onlv calculated to fill 
Italy with the remembrance of his ingratitude and 
shameful avarice. Hastily returning into Tuscany, 
he plundered the infant orphans of Castmccio of 
their inheritance to sell Lucca to a new signer, and 
to impose ruinous contributions upon the Pisans, 
before his return into Lombardy delivered them 
f^m tyranny. While these and preceding acts of 
extortion and cruelty rendered Louis hateful and 
even despicable in the eyes of his own party, the 
mutiny of a body of his (German mercenaries left 
him neariy powerless ; and he had retained little 
mfluence and less respect in Italy, when the intel- 
ligence of new troubles in his German dominions 
obliged him to abandon Lombardy and recross the 
Alps, to defend his imperial crown. (a.d. 1330.) 

The first proceeding of Louis in Lombardy had 
been to ruin the Yisconti, and to drain their states 
of money ; almost hn last act in the province was 
to make the restoration of this family to power a 
new source of profit At the solicitation of Cas- 
tmccio he had released GraleaEzo and his relatives 
from the dungeons of Milan, and the once powerful 
lord of that and seyen other great cities died miser- 
ably, a poor soldier in the pay of the prince of 
Lucca, a short time before the death of cStstmccio 
himseUr. To his son Azzo, Louis restored the 
signiory of Milan upcn condition that a large sum 
of money should be raised in his lordship, and paid 
to the emperor. Thus the Yisconti began once 
again to recover their grandeur. The restoration 
m Azzo was immediately followed by a shocking 
tragedy in the pahice olF the t^nrant. His uncle 
Marco Yisconti, the most warlike of the sons of 
Matteo, returning from his exile to Milan, was so 
warmly greeted with the acclamations of the people 
as to awaken the jealous apprehension of the signer. 
Inviting Marco and his other reUtives to a sump- 
tuous banquet, Azzo drew his uncle at its conclu- 
sion into a private apartment, and there gave the 
signal to assassms, who rushed on him, strangled 
him, and east his body from the windows of the 
palace into the public square. 

Just at the epoch of the restoration of Azzo 
Yisconti to the signiory of Milan, Lombardy was 

* Upon one memorable oeeaaion, Caatraocio betnjr«d the 
aztent of his amUtfooi vlewi under the Tell of retlgnatlon 
to Heaven. At the coronation of Louia he bore the aword of 
state before the emperor, aa count of the Latexan, and by the 
magnificence of his decorations eclipsed the splendour of his 
sovereign. Two mottos were emhlaxoned on his robe of 
scarlet sUk : the one, " Egli h come Dio Tuole,"— '* He is 
that which God has willed ;" the other, «* £ si sarA quello 
che Dio vorri,"— *' ffe thaU h* that wMek God shaU pleoM." 
(Vlllani, b. 10, p. 696.) 



the scene of another vicissitude which may deaerve 
our notice from the durability of its effects. The 
family of the Passerini had governed Mantua with 
absolute and unresisted authority for forty yeaxs, 
when the brutal arrogance of the son of the reign- 
ing signer produced the ruin of his house. One 
of three young men of the noble £unily of Gon- 
zaga, who were his rehttives and associates in de- 
bauchery, having excited his jealousy in aa affiur 
of licentious galluitry, he swore in the insolence of 
his anger to take a horrible revenge upon the wife 
of his rivaL The threat excited the indignation 
and alarm of the three brothers ; they immediately 
conspired against its author and his whole house, 
and obtaining some men at arms, rode the city, 
and called upon the citizens to throw off the yoke 
of the Passerini who had kwded them with taxes. 
The call was obeyed ; the signer of Mantua was 
killed in the fr«y, and his son was thrown into 
prison, and there murdered by a young nobleman 
whose fiUher he had consigned to death in the 
same dungeon. The three young Gonzaga pro- 
claimed their Ikther signor of Mantua, and thus 
founded a dynasty which was destined to preserve 
its power to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century*. 
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Domeatic aflUxt of FtoieDee— Changea la her 
Sudden power acquired in Italy bjr John, Ung of Bohemia 
—League excited by Flnenoe against htm— Sueeeaa of the 
confedera me Abandonment of Italy by the Ung of Bo- 
hemia—Treachery and power of l€aatino della Scala, lord 
of Verona— League formed by Florence and Venice against 
him— His humiliation— Prosperity of Florenoe— War with 
Pisar- Discontent at Florence— Arrival of the duke of 
Athens in the city— His elevation to powei^-Subveraion 
of the republic— Florenoe under the tyranny of the duke of 
Athena— Numerous conspiracies against him— Fall of the 
tyrant— Bestoratlon of fteedom— AfiUra of Kaplea and 
Sicily— Laat years and death of Robert king of Naplea— 
Joanna queen of Naples— Murder of her huaband Andrew 
—Louis king of Hungary, the avenger of hia brother An- 
drew—His conquest of Naplea — Subaequent war and 
paclilcation between Joanna and Louis— B^-eatahliahment 
of Joanna in her kingdom— State of Rome during the ab- 
sence of the popes at Avignon— Private wan and crimes 
of the nobles— Cola dl Rienzi— Excites the cltiaens to a 
successful insurrection— His government as tribune of the 
people— Good effects of the revoluUon— Exttaordinaiy re- 
putation of RIensi— Sntbualasm of Petrarch— Enrors and 

• My principal authority for the period between the death 
of the emperor Henry VIL and the departure of Louis of 
Bavaria firom Italy, Is still Giovanni Vlllani. Besides the 
Annals of Muratori, I have recurred to the 9th and 10th (the 
lint 146 cap.) hooka of the Florentine historian, and the Ard 
book of the modem eompihuioa irf the aoenrata Pfgnotti. 
But, indeed, SIsmondi (the first 198 pagea of his fifth vo- 
lume) has, with hia usual correctness, so weU eztraeted the 
esaeuoe of Villani's history of this period, as almost to super- 
sede the necessity of reference to the original, ezeept as a 
general duty. 

I once thought to have numbered MaenlavelU's Life of 
Castrucclo Castracani among the authorities In Italian liis- 
tory. I read it many yean ago, without suspicion that it 
was no mora than a political romance; and a dellgfatfbl ro- 
itis. 
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fkU of the tribnDO— Hli raheeqnent flntuaei, aecond ad- 
ministration, and violent death^OeDeial dearth in Europe 
In the middle of the fourteenth oenturjr, followed bf the 
great pestQence— Frig htfU ravages of the latter in Italy— 
Rcpublles of Genoa and Venice— Their rivalry— Sove- 
reignty over the Adriatic asserted by Venice— Annual cere- 
mony of wedding the Adriatic— Wan between Genoa and 
Venice— Changes in the Venetian constitution— Closing of 
the great council— Final esubllshment of the oligareby- 
Consplmdes against its usurpations— Institution of the 
council of ten — Its despotic powers— Increased vigour of 
the republic under its direction— Its mysterious tyranny 
over Venieo— Domestic fortunea of Geno»— Creation of the 
first doge. 

In noticing the prominent yicinltudes which ra- 
pidly succeeded each other during the long and 
furiouB wars of the age before us, I have avoided 
a partial reference to the internal condition of 
Florence. Bat while she was acting the conspi- 
cuooB part which we haye seen in the general 
politics of Italy, she was gndually adopting some 
farther modifications of her oonstitntion wnich I 
have reserved to exhibit at a single view. In the 
quarrel of the Bbwsk and White Gael& at the be- 
ginning of the century, the triumph of the former 
faction might appear to revive the inflnenoe of the 
ancient nobility, who, with their leader Corso Do- 
nati, were most conspicuous in these troubles. But 
though all the efforts of the White exiles were 
ineffectual to obtain by solicitation and conspiracy 
their readmission to the rights of citizenship, Ck>r8o 
Donati found that the ascendancy of his party did 
not produce for him the tyrannical power at which 
he aimed. The noble fanulies of the Bkck faction, 
instead of serving his ends, displayed so great a 
jealousy of his authority that he broke off his con- 
nexion with them in disgust, and endeavoured to 
excite new disorders by the intrigues which he 
directed against his former associates. Rearing 
himaelf in defiance to the signiory, and assuming a 
bold and dangerous demeanour which justly cluil- 
lenged suspicion, he was accused by the priors in 
1308 of aspiring at a tyranny. He replied to 
the charge by fortifying himself with his retaineta 
in his paUoe ; and the gonfalonier of justice, his 
militia, and the citizens^ who cheerfully obeyed the 
call of their governors, immediately proceeded to 
attack his residence. After an in^ectual resist- 
ance he fled, was taken, and anticipated a public 
execution by destroying himself. 

After the fall of this ambitious noble, Florenoe 
was still encompassed with dangers from the en- 
terprises of restless and desperate exiles, and the 
hostility of neighbouring states. Yet the ardent 
spirit of independence and the activity which ani- 
mated her citizens successfully protected their own 
liberties even in the midst of defeats, and rendered 
the republic in some measure the ffuardian of the 
hahmce of power in Italy. We have seen her, 
however, more than once necessitated by the pres- 
Bore of foreign war to adopt the most hazardous of 
all measures, that of suspending the puUie rights 
under a temporary dictatorship. Neither the pre- 
cautionary stipulation that the signer should alter 
no part of the republican constitution, nor the 
Mmctity of the oaths by which he was bound, could 
divest this expedient of the most perilous tendency. 
In consigninff the signiory to king Robert, the Flo- 
renthies might deem his power the lees alarming. 



as the posecution of foreign hostilities left him 
little leisure for attempting to perpetuate a des- 
potic authority in their dty ; but they had more 
reason to apprehend the designs of his son Charies, 
duke of Calabria, who, even while Cistmocio threat- 
ened their frontiers, employed himself in strength- 
ening his own power in Tuscany instead of de- 
fending their territory. The death of Gsstruceio 
freed the Florentmes from the necessity of foreign 
aid, and, just at this epoch, the republic was for- 
tunately relieved tnmk the presence of a signer, 
who was no lonser useful and might be dangerous^ 
by the sudden (toath of the duke of CUabria. 

The first use which the Florentines made of the 
revival of thenr political rights after this event, 
was to perfect some changes in their constitution, 
which they had commenced five venrs before. The 
renewal of the principal ofiloes of magistracy every 
second month had constantly filled the city with 
intrigues and ferment It was therefore resolved 
in a parliament of the people, held in the year 
1323, to adopt a singular plan of election, that 
both obviated the quick recurrence of this evil, 
and flattered the ambition of a democracy, at once 
intelligent and jealous, and vam of their sove- 
reignty. This was to admit all citizens of re- 
spectable character to the magistracy by rptation. 
(▲.D* 1328.) By the scheme which was now di- 
gested, five public bodies, the reigning signiory of 
priors, the gonfaloniem of militia, the obtains of 
the Guelf society, the twelve bnonomini, and the 
consuls of arts, separately made out lists of all 
citizens, above thirty years of age and of Guelf 
origin, whom they deemed deserving of public 
trust. And to prevent the omission of any respect- 
able name by these electoral colleges of distinct 
interests, a sixth body of other deputies from the 
different quarters of the city also prepared a simi- 
lar list. Then all the lists thus formed were united 
into one, and the six colleges, in number altogether 
ninety-seven persons, meeting, proceeded to ballot 
upon every name. Sixty-eij^t sufihiges were ne-. 
ceesaxy to pkce an individual upon either of the 
reformed lists from whence the prion, the buon- 
omini, the consuls of arts, and the gonfaloniers, 
were to be taken respectively at every renewal of 
the magistracies. As none of these could be held 
for more than two or four months, several hundred 
dtizens were summoned in rotation within two 
years to take their share in the government. All 
the names on the reformed lists were written on 
separate tickets, ptoced in bags, and cbrawn out as 
they were wanted, by lot, to fill the vacant magis- 
tracies. But, at the end of every two years, fresh 
names were added bpr the same process as before 
to those which remamed undrawn. At the 



time with these enactments, the four great legisla- 
tive councils of the state were abolished and re- 
placed by two new bodies ; the first of three bun- 
dred members, entirely plebeian, and termed con- 
siglio di popolo ; the second, or consiglio di com- 
mune, composed of two hundred and fifty persons, 
of whom one half might be noble, fiioth these 
councils were changed every four months. 

The tranquillity which Florence and all Tuscany 
might have hoped to enjoy, after the death of Caa- 
truccio Castracani and the return of the emperor 
Louis into Qermany, was almost immediately dis- 
turbed by the strange elevation of a new and imex- 
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pected 80verei|ni. John, king of Bohemia^ son of 
the emperor Henry VII., » prince of sinjjoJar cha- 
racter, had for several years home a distinguished 
part in the affairs of Grermanv. By his chiyahrous 
qualities, his noble figure ana di^^nified eloquence, 
and by the disinterestedness with which he de- 
voted himself to reconcile the €rerman factions, he 
had acquired an extraordinary reputation for ge- 
nerosity and self-denial. The personal glory of 
becoming the pacificator of Europe appeared to be 
his sole ambition ; and for this he abandoned the 
care of his own states to traverse the continent 
with the rapidity of a courier. He happened to 
be on the confines of Italy when the Bresdans, 
moved by the report of his virtues, sent an em- 
bassy to offer him for life the signiory of their 
town. Gladly entering on a new field of employ- 
ment, he accepted the offer ; and numerous other 
Italian cities immediately imitated the example of 
Brescia. 

It is a remarkable proof of the restlessness of 
the people, and of the general disgust with which 
the fleeting reigns of their own petty tyrants and 
the struggles of faction had inspired them, that in 
a few months nearly the half of northern and cen- 
tral Italy had implored the eccentric monarch to 
become its master. (a.d. 1331.) In Lombardy, 
Bergamo, Cremona, ravia, Yercelli, and Novara 
invited tranquillity under his government; and 
even Azzo Visconti, the puissant lord of Mibm, 
was induced cat compelled to offer him his signiory 
and to rule as his vicar. Thus, too, the rulers of 
Parma, Modena, and Reggie opened their gates to 
him ; and the same spbrit spreading into Tuscany, 
the new Ghibelin signer of Lucca, who was attacked 
by the Florentines, eagerly surrendered his autho- 
rity to the pacific conqueror. John every where 
reconciled the opposite factions, and charmed 
Italy with the fame of his virtues. The Floren- 
tines alone were proof SAUnst the general enthu- 
siasm ; they saw only in John a foreign prince and 
a dangerous neighbour; the son of their old enemy 
Henry VII., and the ally of Louis of Bavaria; an 
object of suspicion and of dread. They imme- 
diately put in motion against him that active and 
extensive policy which distinguished them from 
the other Italian states; and their efforts were 
seconded by the alarm with which Azzo Visconti 
and Mastino della Scala awoke to a sense of their 
danger. While the king of Bohemia, leaving his 
son to maintain his new power with a body of 
gens-d'armerie, was raising firesh forces in France, 
Italy was surprised by a lea^e between the old 
king of Naples and the Florentme republic, and their 
ancient enemies the Ghibelin princes. (a.d. 1332.) 
The partition of the dominions so suddenly ac- 
quired by the stranger prince was the object of the 
confederates, and the restoration of the former 
equilibrium the pretext of the compact. Cremona 
was to fall to Azzo Visconti, Parma to the lord of 
Verona, Modena to the marquis of Este, Reggie to 
the signer of Mantua, and, finally, Lucca to the 
Florentines. 

It was to no purpose that John of Bohemia shortly 
entered Itoly, attended by the flower of the French 
ohivafay. (a.d. 1333.) After some uninteresting hos- 
tilities, the confederates proved too strong for him; 
and with a reverse of fortune as rapid as his suc- 
cess, he saw new enemies gathering daily around 



him, while the cities which had invited him to 
govern them, either revolted or submitted to his 
sovereignty with impatience and disaffection. Find- 
ing the aspect of Itiidian affairs no longer favonr- 
able to his influence, he at once resolved, with 
characteristic levity, to abandon the country alto- 
gether. But he first collected all the money of 
which he could drain the cities under his sway, by 
contributions and by the sale of their signiories to 
the different chiefs of parties. Then sending his 
German caralry under his son into Bohemia, and 
himself retummg to figure in the tournaments of 
Paris, he finally quitted Italy, after having for 
three years exercised an influence over its politics 
to which the situation of his own dominions could 
in no respect contribute. 

The departure of the king of Bohemia removed 
every obstacle to the success of the Ghibelin and 
Florentine confederates; tiie signers to whom he 
had sold his authority finding resistance unavailing, 
successively surrendered their cities upon the best 
conditions which they could obtain ; and thus all 
the acquisitions contemplated by the allies fell into 
their hands. (a.d. 1335.) The. lord of Milan se- 
cured Cremona and other cities ; the marquis of 
Este and the signor of Mantua acquired Modena 
and Reggie respectively ; and Mastmo della Scala 
established his power over Parma. Florence only, 
whose exertions had animated the confederates, 
whose contingents had been constantiy furnished 
to their armies, and whose impartial intervention 
had alone restricted them from robbing each other 
of their spoils, Florence was herself defrauded of 
her share of the general conquests. The loi^ of 
Verona, having obtained possession of Lucca by 
negotiation witii its signor, refused to deliver up 
the city to the Florentines, to whom it had been 
allotted by the treaty of partition ; and the repub- 
licans discovered too late, that they had wasted 
their resources merely to aggrandize a formidable 
neighbour. 

Mastino delU Scala, lord of Verona, had, jointiy 
with a brother, who was wholly absorbed in plea- 
sures, succeeded his uncle, the great Cane, in 1329, 
in the possession of the whole Trevisan March. 
Inheritmg the talents and ambition, without the 
virtues, of Cane, Mastino had already, by the ac- 
quisition of Parma, extended his states from the 
north-eastern frontiers of Italy to the confines of 
Tuscany ; and the possession of the strong city of 
Lucca now gave him a secure footing in tiiis pro- 
vince. He shortiy made it appear to what purpose 
he meant to applpr this new advantage. Under the 
plea of re-establishing the Ghibelin interests, but 
in reality to forward his own schemes of dominion, 
he began to fill all Tuscany with his machinations. 
Florence was neither slow to discover her danger, 
nor to resent the treachery of her faithless idly. 
But after herself contributing, by the part which 
she had taken in the late war, to elevate the power 
of Mastino, she found it not easy to put a rein 
upon his pride and ambition. From Azzo Visconti 
and the Ghibelin signers of Lombardy, his natural 
allies, she could hope for no aid ; and though the 
Guelf cities of Tuscany and the king of Naples were 
engaged to her by their old connexion, neither these 
littie republics nor Robert, whose activity was 
chilled by age, were likely to afford her a vigorous 
assifltanee. Alone, notwithstanding her population 
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and wealthy she wm scftreely able to oope with an 
enemy who, by his penonal tslents, his Urge pos- 
neasions, and the splendid revenues* which tiiey 
yielded to him, had become the first native prince 
of Italy. The commercial citizens of Florence, 
however, dispUying a spirit equal to the emergency, 
and cheerfullv opening their coffers for the public 
service, shortly placed the treasury in a condition 
to meet every demand; and the interests of a state 
hitherto almost as much a stranger to the politics 
as to the fiustions of Italy, were fortunately involved 
in similar hostility to the projects of the Veronese 
prince. 

By restricting the Venetian citizens from the 
manufacture of salt on the Trevisan coast which 
bordered on their htfunes, and by subiecting their 
vessels to heavy duties in navigatmg the Po, llifas- 
tino della Scala had given serious offence to the 
queen of the Adriatic. The haughty and prudent 
republic could neither brook the novel pretensions^ 
nor be indifferent to the increasing power, of her 
designing neighbour; and she listened witii plea- 
sure to the overtures by which Florence secretly 
tempted her to unite in humbling the object of theur 
common jealousy. The Tuscan state liberally en- 
gaged to defray half the charm of an umy which 
should be employed against llastino della Scala in 
the Trevisan March, and to resign to Venice the 
sole possession of such conqueste as might be made 
in that quarter ; only reserving for herself the ac- 
quisition of Lucca, which she was to obtain by 
attacking Mastino in Tuscany, entirely with her 
own resources. Upon these terms an ailianee was 
Higned between the two republics, and the lord of 
Verona had soon abundant reason to repent of the 
pride and treachery by which he had provoked 
their formidable union. (4.D. 1S36.) While a Urge 
ii.rmy, which they jointly took mto pay, entered the 
Trevisan March under Piero de' Rossi, the most 
chivalrous and virtuous noble of the age, the skilful 
negotiations of the Florentmes seduced ihe lords of 
Milan and Mantua, and the marquis of Este, to 
forsake the alliance of Mastino, and to unite in 
stripping him of his territories. Nor were the 
Ktorentines contented with drawing down the hos- 
tility of the Lombard powers upon their enemy, 
their indefatigable policy even extended to the 
frontiers of Germany, and ensaged the^ duke of 
Carinthia to pour an army into nis dominions. 

Mastino della ScaU was utterly powerless aeainst 
the host of enemies which the vengeance of Flo- 
rence had excited against him. During three cam- 
paigns he was unable to oppose the league in the 
field, and was compelled to witness the sucoesnve 
loss of many of his principal cities. (a.d. 13S7.) 
His brother Albert was surprised and made pri- 
soner in Padua, by the treachery of the fiunily of 
Carrara, who acquired the sovereignty of that city; 
Feltro was captured by the duke of Carinthia; 
Brescia revolted, and fell with other pUces to 
Azzo Visconti ; and thoueh the republics sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of their celebrated cap- 

• The impoata of the eitiea under hia awajr yielded Maitlno 
an annoal profit of 700,000 florina, ahout 850,000<. aterllng, 
a greater lerenae than that of any contemporaiy monarch, 
and an tmmenae aum for that age, when the value of money 
waa at leaat aeven timea greater than at pieaent. (Vfllani, 
b. ix. p. 782.) 



tain Piero de' Rossi, who was killed at the siege of 
a petty castle, the fortunes of the Scala became so 
desperate that peace could alone save their house 
from total destruction. In this hopeless condition, 
Mastino artfully addressed himself to the Vene- 
tians, and, by satisfying all their demands, de- 
tached them nrom the general interests of the coa- 
lition. (4.D. 1388.) By a separate treaty which their 
republic concluded with him, and which was then 
only commnnicated to the Florentines for then* 
acceptance, Mastino ceded to Venice Treviso, with 
other fortresses and possessions, and the right of 
free navigation on the Po ; he agreed at the same 
time to yield Bassano and an extension of territory 
to the new lord of Padua, and to confirm the so- 
vereignty of Brescia to Azzo Visconti ; but for the 
Florentine republic no farther advantage was sti- 
pulated than the enjoyment of a few castles which 
they had already conquered in Tuscany. Upon 
these conditions Albert della ScaU was liberated 
from prison. 

Thus Florence was a second time abandoned by 
a league which had been formed solely by her ex- 
ertions, and whose successes had been purchased 
in a great measure at her charge. Too confident 
in the result of the war, and desirous of sparing a 
dty and territory which she considered must even- 
tually fitll to her as the reward of her sacrifices to 
the common cause of her allies, she had abstained 
from any vigorous attack upon Lucca, and suffered 
the prize to slip tnm her grasp. Though in the 
first moment of indignation at this treachery the 
Florentines hesitated whether they should not still 
continue the war with Mastmo unassisted, the 
heavy debt which they had contracted, and two 
appalling checks which their commerce sustained 
at this epoch, determined them in favour of more 
pacific counsels. The wars of the times between 
Eneland and France had involved Florence in 
both these misfortunes. From two of her com- 
mercial houses, the Bsrdi and Peruzzi, Edward 
III. had borrowed immense sums, which so much 
exceeded his means of repayment as to produce 
the failure of these bankers, and with it tiie ruin 
of many of their fellow-citizenp. And while the 
necessities or bad faith of one monarch entailed 
this disaster on the republic, his rival, Philip de 
Valois, with a more open violation of justice, re- 
plenished his exhausted fimds by seizing the effects 
of all her merchanto in his dominions under the 
pretext of their usurious transactions. Under the 
neavy pressure of the temporary distresses which 
these losses occasioned, Florence unwillingly ac- 
ceded to the terms of the general pacification with 
the lord of Verona. 

For about three years after the termination of 
the war against Mastino della Scala, Florence and 
all Tuscany were at peace ; and even this short 
interval of repose was sufficient to recruit the 
strength of the republic and to revive her schemes 
of ambition. The vast commerce which her citi- 
zens maintained, notwithstanding the inland posi- 
tion of the city, with every foreign country of the 
civilized worid, poured astonishing riches into the 
state, and quickly repaired the waste of the great- 
est expenditure. From one extremity of Europe 
to the other, her bankers and merchanto pursued 
their transactions in every city. In the magazines 
of Venice and Antwerp, in the markets of London 
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and PftriB, in the veaMls which tnded on the Me- 
diterraoeen and the ocean, in the conroys which 
travened Italy, Germany, and France, Florentine 
manniacturee and Florentine property were atiU to 
be fonnd. Thus notwithstanding eyery miafortone 
and load, perpetnal and increasing wealth flowed 
into the coffers of her enterprising citizens, and in- 
vigorated the resources of her free community. 
Not that tranquilUty and pnblic happiness reigned 
undisturbed in her streets. A frightful pestilence, 
whidi was in the middle of the century to ravage 
all Europe stmultaaeonsly or in quick snccesBion, 
first broke oni m the city during this short period 
of pacification, and carried off 16^000 persons ; and 
its horrors had scarcely subsided when they were 
followed by the miseries of civil discord. Since 
the eetablidmient of the ordinances of justice, the 
administration of aflkirs had principally rested in 
the hands of the higher classes c^ the plebeian 
citizens; and this wealthy oligarchy, which was 
little less the object of dislike to the tower people 
than to the old nobility, maintained its power with 
difficulty against the popuUur disaffection, and the 
conspiracies of nobles who were debarrad of all 
share in the government, and perpetually galled by 
the arrogance of their saeeessnil rivals. Yet such 
wsa the vitality of public emeigy which was in- 
spired by a prosperous commerce and a free con- 
stitution, that in the midst of internal disMUsions 
the republic was in a condition, three years after 
the peace with the lord of Verona, to undertake 
the purchase of tiie city of which she had twice finled 
to obtam the acquisition by her warlike confedera- 
cies. 

In the dedine of his power Mastino della Scala 
had still retained the sovereignty of Parma until it 
was wrested from him, through the usual process 
of a conspiracy, by one of his own rebUives who 
rode the city and established himself as its signer. 
(a.d. 1341.) This loss interrupted the communi- 
cation between his original dominions and Tus- 
cany ; and determined him to sell the sovereignty 
of Lucca ei^er to the Florentines or the Pisans. 
The former people first closed with his offer, and 
screed to pay 250,000 florins for an assumed right, 
of which thepurchase and the sale were equally 
iniquitous. The Pisans, who had recovered some- 
thing of their ancient vigoiur, could not regard the 
prospect of further aggrandizement to a state, 
whose preponderance already threatened their 
safety, without the greatest uneasiness and jear 
lousy. They no sooner leamt the conclusion of 
the bargain, than they assembled all their militia, 
and marched to the siege of Lucca. Their old 
influence with the Ghibelin party seemed at once 
to revive. The chieftains and cities of that faction 
in Tuscany and Romagna leagued with them ; the 
Ghibelin princes of Lombardy, including the signer 
of Milan, sent them assistance ; and Florence, at 
first unprepaxed for thb new war, was compelled 
to assemble an army to secure her purchase. But 
though she was now aided by Mawtino, who put 
hsr in possession of Lucca and supplied some auxi- 
liaries, she not only fisiled, through the incapacity 
of her generals, to oblige the Ghibelins to raise the 
siege of that citv, but sustained a total defeat under 
its walls ; which the operations of the next cam- 
paign did not retrieve. 

Florence was now on the eve of more intolerable 



misibrtune and disgrace than the unsueeessful or 
unskilful conduet of a foreign war. (aj>. 134S.) 
While the public discontent, which bail been ex- 
cited by the fiulures of two campaigns befose Lnoea, 
was at its height, Walter de Brienne, titnkr duke 
of Athena*, who had served the state under the 
sigttioiy of Charies of Calabria as lieutenant of that 
prince, arrived at Floxenee on his road to Naples ; 
and the fitvour which he was known to enjoy with 
king Robert immediatelv determined the rulers of 
the republic to invest him with some command m 



iheir army, in the hope of inducing that 
to fulfil his standing engagements of succour. The 
duke, joining their forces, distinguished himself in 
some skirmishes, but the Florentine general, in- 
stead of supporting him, and improving an occa- 
sion of destroying the Ghibelin army, vnaoooont- 
ably retreated berare it, and the garrison of Laoea, 
thus abandoned to its fate, and having exhaurted 
its provisions, capitulated after a siege of twelve 
months, and delivered the city to the Pisans. 

Amidst the violent indignation which broke out 
at Fk>rence on the inglorious return of the army, 
the voice of the people was loud in contrasting the 
courage and activity of the duke of Athens, with 
the incapacity or cowardice of their own genenL 
The discontent of the citizens became so aittniiin£ 
that the leigning oligarchy, to satisfy them and 
promote their own views, were glad to invest the 
duke both with the civU authority of captain of 
justice and the supreme military command. He 
was abeady the object of regard to two parties in 
the state, alike dangerous fir the public liberty. 
These were the ancient nobility, and the new aris- 
tocracy of wealthy citizens — ^the popolani grandL 
The former, excluded from political rights, and 
possessing no interests in common with those of 
freedom, were willing to purchase a share of power 
at any price; the latter, obnoxious both to the 
nobles and people, were eager to preserve at all 
hazards the oligarchical influence which they had 
contrived to exercise over the biennial elections of 
priors, and with it the exclusive direction of the 
state. Perpetually reproached with domestie mis- 
government and foreign disasters, and generally 
suspected of peculation, this party, to put a stronger 
curb upon the spirit of the nobility whom they prin- 
cipally feared, had several times within the hurt six 
years procured the nomination of a foreign magis- 
trate of almost unlimited criminal jurisdiction; and 
had each time converted the temporary anthority 
of this judge into an engine of grievous oppression 
for their enemies. They now intrigued to make a 
similar use of the duke of Athens, while on the 
other hand the nobles projected their own restora- 

* Walter de Brienne was no more than an adventnrar at 
the eonxts of Fruice and Naples. His giandlhtber, by mar- 
riafe with the descendant of one of the French baiooa who 
had dismembered the eastern empire In the fourth enisade, 
became possessed of the Latin duchy of Athens ; and hit 
Ikther, the fhtit of this marriage, lost his life in ISlt, in 
battle against the Great Company of the Catahms, the earliest 
of the oondottleii, who, on the pacification of SlcUjr In laoi, 
passed from the standard of king Frederio Into the East 
After first serving the emperor Andronlcus the Elder, and 
then ravaging his dominions, the Great Company finally, on 
the death of the duke of Athens, established themselves in 
his principality, and drove his son into exUe. (Dncange, 
Ulstoire de Constantinople, b. vi. cc. 7 and 8, pp. 117, 118.) 
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tion to power by deyotiog themaelvw to the aer- 
▼ioe of the nme prinoe. The rnling ofigarehy 
secretly excited the new eaptain of jnstioe to a 
rigorous sererity of administratioiiy which thev de- 
sigiied to tnm agiuiist the nobles. Bat though the 
duke m the ontaet dissembled and appeared to fall 
into their measures^ he shortly convinced them 
that 1m had no intention to phty any seoondary 
part. The first capital sontenoes which he pro- 
nounoed were directed asainst four leading per- 
sons of their own oligarchy. The ponishment of 
two df them, whom he condenmed to death for p»> 
oulatiQiiy wss oonmiuted for minoos fines ; but the 
two others, charged with military offences, were 
bdieaded. One of these great ooomioners was 
Giovanni de' Medici— an ancestor of that oelebvated 
fiunily who were destmed in the sequel to hold 
so brilliant and, for the cause of liberty, so fatal a 
career in the annals of Florence. His surrender 
oi Lucca, of which he had been govermv, was 
made the pretext— as iu as it woiud appear, an 
unjust one — for his execution. 

These sentences, whether iniquitous or other- 
wise^ gratified the jealous hatred of the nobles 
against the wealthy oommoners, and were even 
more agreeable to the lower people, who are always 
pleased with the humiliation of their superiors. 
While the oligarchy by this severity were filled 
with terror at the power which they had them- 
aelvea elevated, the duke sedulously cultivated the 
fihvour of the nobles by promismg to restore them 
to power, and won the affeetion of the populace by 
base familiarity and adnlation. These opposite 
dsiMMW, thus seduced by his arts, and unitmg in 
the common desire of satiating their detestation of 
the reigning party, blindly seconded the bad ambi- 
tion of a foreign adventurer. In a general parlia- 
ment of the sovereign people, it was resolved by 
the clamorous voice of the multitude to bestow on 
the duke of Athens the sigoiory of Florence for 
life; and though the more virtuous citizens, as 
well as the oligarchy, regarded the measure with 
horror, the idol of the hour was installed by the 
armed nobles and the riotous popuboe in the 
palace of the priors. The standard of the republic 
was dragged through the mud, and publicly burnt 
with the book of the ordinances of justice ; the 
anas of the state were thrown down from the pub- 
lic buildinm to be replaced by those of the new 
ior; and Walter de Biienne remained lord of 



Until this dis^raeefdl epoch, Fbrenee had never, 
amidst all the virulence of faction, and under every 
▼iciasitade of fortune, renounced her republican 
freedom. Even when drcumstanoes had induced 
her to consult her safety under the occasional dic- 
tatorship of the princes of Anion, she had tempered 
the evil, great as it was, witn studied precaution. 
The maintenance of her permaneut institutions had 
always been guarded by the solemn imposition of 
oaths, and with the watchfulness of a wholesome 
jealousy. But she had now fidlen from her pride 
of place ; and there might appear every reason to 
expect that the next generation would see her sons 
numbered with the degenerate slaves of the tyrants 
of Italy. Fortunately, however, for her happiness 
and fSftme, the duke of Athens was utterly deficient 
in that treacherous moderation by which the first 
sigoors of Lombardy had riveted the chains of 



their victims. He at once took into his pay all the 
French adventurers whom he could assemble from 
otiier parts of Italy, and having thus organised a 
fonnidable body of eavaby, he immediately began 
to treat the Florentines like a conquered people. 
To avoid the chance of encountering any reverse 
which might wesken his power over the city, he 
concluded a dishonourable peace with the Puaos, 
to whom he abandoned the possession of Lucca, 
while aJl the cities which had been more or less 
subject to Florence seized the moment of her dis- 
grace to cast off the yoke. Within her walls the 
diame of this loss of national honour, and the un- 
disguised tyranny of the duke, roused all chases of 
the citizens fnok their short-lived in&tuation. The 
nobles, instead of b^g raised to power, found 
themselves the sport of the caprice and contempt 
of an insolent master, who filled the offices of ma- 
gistracy from the dregs of the populace; the wealthy 
plebeians were opprMsed with onerous taxes, and 
even the lower artizans, an order whom the duke 
desired to court, were disgusted by the abrogation 
of theur corporate laws. Meantime the horrible 
and inceaaant executions and tortures by which 
the tyrant sought to strike aflright into the neople, 
excited their horror and commiseration for the 
sufferers ; and an accidental dearth of provisions 
completed the raieral discontent and misery. The 
usuipation of £e duke of Athens had endured little 
more than ten months whom it became altogether 
mtolerable. Numerous conspiracies, each totally 
unconnected with the others, and the three greatest 
of which comprehended almost all the old nobility 
and popolani grandi, were eeparately organized for 
Uie restoration of liberty. The imprudence of a 
soldier who had been gained over to the public 
cause awakened the suspicion of the duke, aware 
as be was of the general hatred against him. Seve- 
ral individuals were in consequence arrested and 
put to the torture, and all the members of the dif- 
ferent conspiracies, fearing their own secret dis- 
covered, immediately am^ At tins juncture 
some obscure plebeians raised the cry of revolution 
in ^ streets, and in an instant all Florence arose. 
Such of the duke's soldiery as were detached 
throughout the city were at once overpowered and 
sUughtored; the streets were quickly barricaded 
to prevent the main body of the foreign gens- 
d*armerie from riding the citv; and these troops 
were first hemmed in within the squsre before the 
paUoe of the tyrant, and then compelled to aban- 
don their horses and seek shelter in the pahKse 
itself from the showers of missiles which were 
directed against them from the house-tt^Mb The 
fallen tyrant was thus reduced to extremities 
(▲.D. 1343) ; and though, by the intervention of the 
bishop of Florence, himself a conspirator in the 
glorious cause, his own Ufe was spared, he was 
compelled solemnly to abdicate the signiory, to 
depart for ever from the city *, and to surrender 
the guilty ministers of his cruelties to be tom in 
pieces by the infuriated and merciless populace. 

The first care of the Florentines on the restora- 
tion of freedom was to re-establish their republican 

* The peifldioue tynmt of Floxenoe, after hie ezpuleUnv 
underwent a series of adventures, waa created conitable of 
FraBce, and found a death more honourable than his life, on 
the field of Poitlera. 
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But the important serriceB which the 
nobility had performed in the general deliyeranee, 
demanded the public gratitude, and they were at 
first cheerfully admitted, in equal numbers with 
the commoners, into the signiory of priors. This 
harmony was unhappily but of short duration. The 
nobles were scarcely relicTed finom the long re- 
strsint which had been imposed upon them by the 
ordinances of justice, when they began to insult 
and oppress the lower citizens, and even to fill the 
city with theur assassinations and outrages. But 
the people knew their power ; the general indigna- 
tion against the nobility was roused into action by 
the Medici and other wealthy commoners, and after 
a short but furious struggle in the streets, the an- 
cient aristoera^ were entirely defeated, their for- 
tified palaces forced and burnt, and their most 
obnoxious members driven from tiie city, only two 
months allter the expulsion of the duke of Aliens. 
The ordinances of justice were then restored in 
full vigour ; but in absolutely excluding the general 
body m nobles firom politicad rights, the republic 
made an equitable distinction in behalf of indivi- 
duals who had not disturbed the public peace. 
Five hundred and thirtv nobles were erased by 
an act of favour firom the list of the proscribed 
aristocracy, and raised to the privileges of com- 
moners; a singular elevation, for such it was, 
since, without the power of really affecting nobility 
of descent, it superadded qualification for all the 
offices of state to hereditary honour. 

After this new triumph of the people, the con- 
stitution underwent some trifiinff modifications. 
The priors were increased firom six to eight, and 
chosen, two each, from the four quarters into which 
the citv was divided ; and instead of being selected 
from the greater arts only, the signiory composed 
of these eight magistrates with the gonfUoniers of 
justice, were to hs taken equally from the three 
orders of the great commoners, the second dass of 
citizens, and the artizans. The gonfaloniers of 
companies (now reduced to sixteen) and twelve 
buonomini were to form, with the signiory, a deli- 
berative body for the discussion of eveir proposi- 
tion before it should be presented for the legisla- 
tive enactment of the great councils. But the 
gon&loniers of companies and the buonomini were 
only the advisers of the sisniory, since every mea- 
sure necessarily originated with the latter body, 
Under this modified constitution Florence at length 
enjoyed internal repose for many years *. 

While tranquillity was beaming anew upon Flo- 
rence, the prospect in southern Italy was over- 
clouded by the death of king Robert of Naples. 
Though the designing interference of this monarch 
in the factions of the times, and his ambitious 
schemes of universal supremacy over the penin- 
sula, have frequently introduced his name into the 
preceding pages, I have hitherto scarcely had occa- 
sion to notice Uie condition of his own kingdom. 
During the wars which he instigated in other 
quarters in the earlier part of his long reign to 
forward his greediness of dominion, Maples was 

• Muntori, Annali. ad. ISSft-lMS: Giov. Vfllani, bb. 
10(eap 147. ad fln), 11, and IS (cap. 1-SS); Mtmondi, vol. 
V. pp. 191-368. These, with oeeaskmal referenees to the 
third hook of PSgnotti, are the looTecs ftom whence I have 
drawn the inaterlala for the last six pagea. 



seldom the theatre of action ; and tfae eoaats sad 
frontiers of that kingdom were nnd]staxl>ed to tfae 
dose of his life, except by the oceasioiud revival of 
the ancient contest m hia hoose with Frederic king 
of Sicily. The periods of Robert's absence horn 
hia kingdom, and his hostilities with the empcrar 
Henry YII., and with hb successor Louis of Bava- 
rm, were eagerly and unscrupulously neixed by tfae 
Sicilian prince to invade the Neapolitan domimoBii, 
and RolMTt as often employed the first moment of 
relief from the mnessura of other enemies to cam 
his arms into Sicily : but I shall not detain the 
reader with the stoi^ of these desnltcirT and unai- 
teresting wars, for their course was sullied by sui- 
guinazy and atrocious dreumstanoes, and they pro- 
duced not the only legitimate object <rf eontest, a 
firm and enduring peaces But Frederic chose tfae 
moment of some of the distractions in which tfae 
pditics of Italy involved his rival, to prochum his 
son Peter hdr to his crown, contrary to the ccaid}- 
tions of his treaty in 1303 with aiariea XL d 
Naples; and he induced the barons^ the ckx^, 
and the cities of Sidly to swear allegiance to dieir 
future monarch. Accordingly on the death of 
Frederic at an advanced age, and after a wari&e 
rdgn of above forty years (a-d. 1337), the menMiy 
of his virtues and talents secured the aiTectioD of his 
subjects towards his son, and established Peter II. 
on the throne. This prince, unlike his fiadier is 
all kingly qualities, wore the crown of Sicily ooh 
five years, and it devolved on his deoeaae to fas 
infant son Louis. Both on the death of Fkedetk 
and of Peter, the king of Naples renewed his enter- 
prises against Sidly ; but ndther the fiictaoua drri- 
nons of the Sicilian nobility, nor the feeble charse- 
ter of Peter and the woikness of a sabeequent 
minority, enabled Robert to triumph over the in- 
dependent spirit of the isUnders ; and oppfressed 
b^ years and domestic cares, he at length renounced 
his projects, and left the descendants of Fredoie 
in unopposed possesdon of Sicily. 

The last years of Robert farmed a g-loamy re- 
verse to the fortune and vigour of his eariier req^p. 
In the inactivity of old age he lost all his influenoe 
in the general politics of Italy, and the administia- 
tion of his own dominions fell into confusion ud 
disorder. The death of hia only son, while ezer- 
curing the dgniory of Florence, in ISSS, deprived 
his throne of its natural support ; and as the duke 
of Calabria left only two infant dangfaten, the oM 
monarch might justly tremble for the future secu- 
rity of these helpless children. He laboured to 
avert the fatal consequences of a disputed sacccs- 
aon by inducing his nephew CSsrobert, king of 
Hungary, whose rights he had originally naiuped, 
to betroth his second son Andrew at the age of 
only seven years to Joanna, the eldest of his hahxA 
grand-children; and the young prince was removed 
to the court at Naples to recdve his edacation » 
its future sovereiga 

This union which, to the errmg eye of homaa 
foresight, might seem to have beat planned with 
singular wisdom, was destined to scatter the seeds 
of dvil war and calamity for above a centory and 
a half. As Andrew advanced towards manhood, 
he displayed a sullen and viekms temper; his fasbito 
were low and brutal, his ci^Midty weak, and fait 
manners barbarous. Acquiring none of the elegance 
of the court in which he had been educated, then 
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tlie moet brilliant, although the most comipt, iu 
Europe, he assoeiated only with rude Hungarians, 
whose pom propensities accorded with his taste. 
The old king reading his character, apprehended 
the consequences of entrusting the rights of his 
grand-daughter to his generosity ; and one of his 
last acts was to assemble the states of 'the kingdom, 
and to impose on them an oath of allegiance to 
their future queen, Joanna. At the same time, 
changing his original purpose, and excluding An- 
drew from a joint succession to his throne, he 
limited the future sovereigntv of his kingdom to 
Joanna alone. Finally, by hu last testament at 
the approach of dissolution, he bequeathed his do- 
minions to that princess with remainder to her 
younger sister, established a regency, declared that 
her i^ministration should not commence until the 
completion of her twenty-fifth year, and restricted 
Andrew to a matrimonial crown and the reversion 
of the principality of Salerno if his consort should 
die without issue*. After these precautions Robert 
prepared forhisend,and terminated a reign of thirty- 
three years at the age of eighty, (a.d. 1343.) This 
sovereign, the friend and patron of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, and the protector of letters, was extra- 
vagantly eulogized by the learned of his times as a 
prodigy of wudom and virtue ; and the severity of 
later criticism, subjecting his memory to the usual 
fate of an over-rated reputation, has, on the con- 
trary, dwelt onlv on his pedantoy, his avarice^ and 
the errors which marked the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom. Yet an impartial estimate of 
his character will raise it far above mediocritv. He 
was certainly learned himself in no ordinary degree 
for that age, and an eneouraser of learning in 
others, a skilful and active politician, and judging 
him by the fair standard of contemporary sove- 
reigns, not a bad king. Many of his laws, at least, 
breathe the spirit of wisdom and justice, and the 
measures bv which he strove to regulate the suc- 
cession to his throne, however unlwppy in their 
results, were evidences of no common ability and 
prudence. 

Joanna was but sixteen years of age when she 
succeeded to the throne of her grandfather, and 
her husband Andrew was only two years her 
senior. Young, beautiful, and inexperienced, the 
mistress of a brilliant court, the splendour of which 
was enhanced by the presence of numerous princes 
of the blood (sons of Robert's brothers), Joanna 
found but too many temptations to plunge into a 
career of thoughtless and dissipated, perhaps of 
criminal gaiety. The aversion that she had ac- 
quired for her husband was increased by the 

• Slimondi, following the text of Matteo Villani, cpeakt of 
the wOl €it Robert (voL v. p. 380) 'as though that monarch 
had Impoeed by its oonditlont no other restriction upon the 
sovereign authwity of Andrew, than to direct that it should 
not commence until the completion of his twenty-eecond 
year. Siamondi probably had never seen the original docu- 
ment itself (Test del Re Roberto, e Codice Ital. Diplom. p. 
1102), which has since been printed in the appendix to the 
Mtmoires, be. sur Naples, of M. Orloff. By this testament, 
Robert expressly bequeathed the exclusive sovereignty to 
Joanna: "Institnit sibi hsredem nnlversalem Joannam," 
&e. And nothing can be clearer than his intention to limit 
Andrew to the eA)oyn»nt of a mere matrimonial crown. The 
regency, too, was to last until both Joanna and Andrew 
should have completed their twenty-flith year. 



jealousy of power which he evinced, and sedu- 
lously fomented bv her advisers and confidiuits, 
who desired to exclude Andrew from the direction 
of affairs, that, by immersing the queen in plea- 
sures, they might themselves govern in her name. 
Andrew, on &e contrary, was surrounded and 
ruled by Hungarians, and particularly by an artful 
and ambitious friar, his preceptor, who openly as- 
pired to govern the kingdom in his name. Bv 
such men he was taught, for their own selfish 
ends, to despise a matrimonial crown and a shadow 
of authority, while his own descent from the elder 
brother of king Robert gave him a better here- 
ditary claim to the throne than his wife could de- 
rive from that monarch. He was therefore en- 
couraged to BoUeit the papal court of Avignon to 
sanction his pretensions by authorizing his imme- 
diate coronation. In this design he had every 
prospect of success, and daily expecting a papal 
bull to legalize the ceremony, he already began to 
discover his resentment against his enemies by 
threats of vengeance, and to betray his doubts of 
the fidelity of his youthful queen, who was, indeed, 
generally suspected of an intrigue with her cousin, 
prince Lonis of Tarento. The projects and menaces 
of Andrew were communicated to Joanna by her 
courtiers, and among these the principal favourite 
was a female of low birth, Philippa the Catanian, 
who had been elevated by the royal family of 
Ni4>leB to wealth and distinction, and was the con- 
fidante of the queen's most intimate secrets. By 
this woman, her family, and associates, a conspiracy 
was immediately formed against Andrew, of which 
it appears to me difficult to believe her ignorant. 

Under the pretext of a hunting partv, the court 
was carried to the neighbourfaocd of Averea, and 
after the amusement, ue king and qneen, with a 
train principally composed of the conspirators, re- 
paired for the night to the solitary convent of San 
Pietro, not far from that town. After snppmg 
gjaily together, the royal pair withdrew to the 
dbamber prepared for them ; but just as Andrew 
was retiring to rest with the queen, one of the con- 
spirators came to the door of the chamber, and 
stated that a messenser had arrived from Naples 
with despatches of the utmost importance. The 
victim rose unsuspiciously at the summons ; but he 
had no sooner passed the door of his apartment 
than it was closed against him by the female at- 
tendants of the queen, and he was seized by the 
conspirators who were waiting for him in the cor- 
ridor. (a.d. 1346.) He was overpowered alter a 
desperate resistance, in which he drew blood from 
several of the assassins. Stopping his mouth with 
their gloves, they dragged him towards an adjoin- 
ing window, and believing that a ring which his 
mother bad given to him was a talisman agamst 
death by the sword or poison, they fastened a 
silken cord about his neck, and pushed him out of 
the window which was near the ground. Some of 
their associates, who were in reamness in the gar- 
dens below, then pulled him down by the legs as 
he hung, and completed the work of strangulation. 
It was probably the intention of the murderers to 
have buried the body in the convent garden, but 
Isolda, a fidthful Hungarian woman who had 
nursed the infancy of Andrew, and watched over 
his manhood with undiminished solicitude, was 
roused by his cries, and rushmg into his apart- 
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menty found the qaeen there alone, seated by the 
nuptial ooach with her fiue buried in her hands. 
The reply of Joanna to her agonized enquiry after 
her master increased the alarm of this woman; 
she ran with a flambeau to a window, and from 
thenee saw by its light the oorpee of the unhappy 
prinee extended on the grass, with the fatal cord 
still round his neck. Concealment was no longer 
possible, the assassins fled at the appearance of 
Isolds, and her shrieks immediately spread the 
ahurm through the convent, and firam thence to the 
neighbouring town. 

Amidst the general indignation and horror which 
this foul tragedy excited, Joanna returned to Na- 
ples with the body of her murdered husband, which 
was there privately interred, and fear and gloomy 
suspicion pervaded the voluptuous court which, 
but a few days before, had echoed only to the voice 
of pleasure. The Neapolitan princes, whose hands 
were not dyed in the conspiracy, fortified their 
palaces as though their own lives were endangered, 
and Charles duke of Durazzo, another of them who 
had married the queen's sister, and who did not 
escape suspicion of having been concerned in the 
conspiracy, instigated the populace to avenge the 
muraer of the king, proMibly with the hope of 
ascending the throne by the deposition of Joanna. 
The queen on her part, with Louis of Tarento, 
now her avowed lover, also assembled her parti> 
zans, and every thing threatened a furious civil 
war. But the intelligenoe of the fate of Andrew 
had in the mean time reached the court of Avignon, 
and Clement VI., the reigning pontiff, considering 
himself called upon, as feudal superior of the Nea- 
politan crown, to punish the authors of the atrocity, 
directed a commission to Bertrand del Baszo, 
grand justiciary of the kingdom of Naples, to insti- 
tute a process for the discovery of the murderers, 
without respect of persons, or regard to human dig- 
nities. (a.d. 1346.) Joanna was powerless against 
this mandate : the seneschal of the royal house- 
hold, having been first arrested on suspicion and 
put to the torture, diBclosed his accomplices, and 
the justiciary, attended by the populace of the 
eapital bearing a standard on which the murder of 
Andrew was depicted, presented himself before the 

aueen's fortified palace to demand the persons of 
\ie conspurators. After an ineffectual attempt to 
resist, Joanna was compelled to deliver up the 
aoeused, who were her most devoted servants, and 
among them Philippa, her special and infamous 
conflcumte; and these miserable wretches, of whose 
guilt there appeiured no doubt, after being made to 
suffer the most firightful tortures, were burnt alive. 
But it was remarked that, contrary to usage in 
these execrable proceedings by torture, the public 
were enthrely excluded from hearing the confes- 
sions of the criminals. 

But this secrecy could neither remove the con- 
viction which tiie world entertained of the guilt of 
Joanna, nor shield her from the indignation of an 
avenger. It was in vain that she wrote to Louis, 
king of Hungary, the elder brother of Andrew, 
who had succeeded his father Carobert on the 
throne of that kmgdom some years before, to ex- 
culpate herself from the crime with which she was 
publicly charged. Louis only replied by sternly 
pronouncing ms reasons for believmg her guilty * ; 
• The king of HnngarT*! lettsr was appallingly laconic : 



and immediately prepared both to reven^ the 
cruel fate of his brother, and to assert his own 
hereditary chum to* the throne, whieli he declared 
that Joanna had forfeited by her crimes. But 
Louis was unavoidably detained in his own king- 
dom for above a year before he could undertake 
an expedition into Italy, which would really appear 
to have been conceived less in the spirit of ambi- 
tion than of just and natural indignation at the 
murder of his brother; and in the mean time 
Joanna strengthened the evidence against her in- 
nocence by an indecent marriage with her lover, 
Louis of Tarento, who was believed to have been 
engaged in the plot against Andrew, and whoee 
mother had afforded an asylum to some of the 
conspirators, who fled before they were accused. 
At length the king of Hungary passed into northern 
Italy with a small force and a well-filled treasury ; 
levied an army of oondottieri, and entered tiie 
kingdom of Naples, where he was universaDv wel- 
comed by the nobility and people, (a.d. 1347.) The 
queen and her new husbancl fled to Provence, but 
Charles of Durazzo and the other princes her 
cousins, repairing to the camp of the Hungarian 
monarch, acknowledged him for their sovereign, 
and the whole kingdom gladly submitted to his 
authority. 

Passing through Aversa on his march, Louis 
desired to visit the convent which had been the 
scene of his brotlier's murder, and attended by the 
Neapolitan princes, proceeded to the fatal balcony 
from which Andrew had been thrown. The sight 
of this place miglit awaken emotions of grief and 
fury; and L<Ai1s suddenly turning to Charles of i 
Durazzo in a tn^sport of patasiun, denounced him | 
as a wicked tntitor whose insidious intrigues had 1 
occasioned the death of Andrew. ''Thou shalt 
die,*' exclaimed he, ** here, even on the spot where I 
he perished.*' The ferocious Hungarians immedi- ! 
ately fell upon Durazzo, dragged him b^r the hair j 
to the window, and threw him from it to de- I 
spatch him en tiie ground on which the corpse of | 
Andrew had been discovered. It it difficult to | 
understand wheth&i^ DiiAzzo was really implicated . 
in the murder of Andrew, nor does it appear that 
any evidence was ever adduced of his immediate ' 
guilt. His activity in urging the pumahment of ' 
the conc^irators might even furnish an argument 
for his innocence, if his own station, both as the 
nearest male heir to the crown (except the king of 
Hunsafy), and as the husband of the queen's sister 
and destined successor, did not exphdn his eager- 
ness to procure the exposure and deposition of 
JoannK. ' And in the perplexity in which the mys- 
terious story of Andrew's miurder is throughout 
enveloped, the just and honourable character of 
Louis will scanpely warrant any other presnmpticMi 
than that a disoovery of the guilty mtrigues of 
Durazzo -had wrought him to the infliction of this 
summary vengeance, rash and violent, and alto- 
gether unjustifiable as it was. 

Louis did not long preserve his new kingdom. 
Leaving garrisons in its strong places, he returned 

** Johanna I inordinaU vita prasteritSi amUtiosa continuatio 
potestatis regte, neglecu vindicta, eC ezeuiatio iuhseqauta. 
te vlri toi necis arguuat nmsciam et fiiisse paitidpem.** ▲ 
powerful summary of the piesumpttons agaioet her inno- i 
cence. (Bonfliilus de Bchus Hunger. Dec IL b. x. p. 161.) 
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to Hungary, aud the goveriimeiit of his geueralB 
became almost immediately disagreeable to the 
fickle Neapolitans. (a.i>. 1348.) Pope Clement 
VI., too, oould not without dissatisfaction see the 
kingdom of Naples transferred to a powerful sove- 
reign, who was not very likely to prove an obedient 
vassal to the holy see. Receiving the queen in a 
solemn andience, in which she plotded her cause in 
person, he declarod his conviction of her innocence; 
and Joanna and her husband, encouraged by the 
disaffection of the Neapolitans against their foreign 
governors, and fortified by papal countenance, re- 
turned &vm Provence *, and taking a body of con- 
dottieri into pay, wrested great part of the kingdom 
from the Hungarians. After three years of indeci- 
sive war&re, in which the mercenary troops on 
both sides committed shocking atrocities, Louis, 
who had made a second expedition into southern 
Italy, became weary of hostilities to which there 
appeared no end ; and he listened at last to terms 
of accommodation. Joanna engaged again to sub- 
mit the investigation of her guilt or innocence to 
the pope, and to resign her crown to the king of 
Hungarv, if his holiness should pronounce sentence 
against her ; but if the issue of the enquiry should 
be favourable to her, Louis agreed to withdraw his 
troops. A solemn process was accordingly insti- 
tuted at the court of Avignon, of which it was easy 
to foretell the result Yet so evident appeared the 
guilt of the queen, that her ambassadors could 
adopt no better defence, than by the deposition of 
witnesses that sorcery had been practised upon 
her, and the conclusion that, if her participation in 
the conspiracy were proved, she must still stand 
absolved, as having yielded only to the resistless 
powers of hell, upon this stranse and ridiculous 
plea the pope and his cardinals, who were eager to 
find a pretext for her acquittal, abolished the accu- 
sation, and pronounced her cleared of offence. The 
king of Hungary submitted with good faith to the 
decision, and even refused by his ambassadors to 
receive an immense sum, which the pope awarded 
to him tUB a remuneration for the charges of the 
war, declaring that he had not undertaken it to 
amass money, but to revenge the murder of his 
brother f. (a.d. 1361.) 

* It waa juat before the return of Joanna to Naplea at thia 
'epoch, that Clement VI. purehaaed of her, aa counteaa of 
Provence, the sovereignty of the city of Avignon, for 30.000 
llorina ; a very aeaaobable anpply tk money for hei neoea- 
aities. 

t CHovsani ViDaai, psrta of bb. x. xl. xiL ; Matteo ViUani, 
alaoi parta of bb. i and 11. ad cap. 66 ; Dominiei de Oravlns, 
Chron. de Rebna in ApnIU Geatia (Scrip. Ital. vol. 12); Ol- 
annone, bb. xxiL xxili. : Slamondi, voL v. pp. 377-387 ; vi. 
pp. S9-S9, &e. The chronicle of Gravina affords by far the 
beat and moat satlafactory aoooont of Neapolitan hlatory at 
thia period, and particularly of the drcumstancea of Andrew's 
murder. I am Burprlaed that any doubt can be entertained 
of Joanna's guOt, after perusal of this tnvamlshed relation, 
by a contemporary of no suaplcloas authority. There never 
was circumatantlfil evidence of a more definite chaxaeter. 

I need not call the attention of the reader to the similarity 
of the atoriea of Joanna and Maiy queen of Scota, which 
every one haa observed ; but the coincidence is certainly very 
curloua. The resemblance in character and temper between 
Andrew and Darnley; the mystery In whieh the murder of 
both waa involved ; the youth, the beauty, the subsequent 
misfortunes oT the two queens; the oonteropt and detesta- 
tion of their husbands, which appear to have been common 



Althuugh die popes continued, from their distant 
and luxurious retreat of Avignon, to assert and 
exercise a paramount authority over the affairs of 
Naples, a foreign residence considerably weakened 
their influence over the rest of Italy. There had 
been, perhaps, in the general tenor of their policy, 
litUe reasonable cause for the discontent and regrat 
which we find that their absence occasioned among 
the Italians. They had much more frequently 
proved themselves the disturbers than the pro- 
tectors of public happiness in the peninsula ; and 
it is not easy to discover how the removal of the 
pontificate could be injuriously felt in any dty or 
state except Rome. But the ancient seat of the 
papal court had certainly sufficient occasion to de- 
plore the change. Besides the splendoui^and wealth 
which remain^ to that fallen capital from the pre- 
sence of the ecclesiastical chiefs of Europe, 8»me 
degree of order was usually preserved, so long as 
a sovereign pontiff dwelt within the walls; and 
though the crimes and violence of the nobles, and 
the excesses of a vicious population, could not 
always be restrained, and were even often excited 
by the conduct of the popes, all regard for the 
office and authority of the successors of St. Peter 
was seldom entirely abandoned. 

The measure of respect and obedience which the 
popes exacted in Rome might natiu*al]y be regu- 
lated by their personal characters. Some even 
successfully claimed the right to appoint tlie se- 
nator, the temporal ruler of the city ; or at least, 
to require a general oath of supremacy from that 
magistrate. And when the weakneas of the reign- 
ing pontiff prevented his effectual interference in 
the maintenance of tranquillity, the arm of civil 
justice was never wholly and altogether powerless. 
But the holy see was no sooner transferred to 
Avignon than Rome fell into a frightful and uni- 
vernU anarchy. The nobles, among whom the 
great rival families of the Colonna and Orsini 
were most- conspicuous, carried on their atrocious 
feuds with impunity, and in daring insult to all 
municipal authority. Too barbarous to appreciate 
the majestic relics of ancient power and beauty, 
the sole elory of their city ; too insensible to have 
respected, if they had known their value, they were 
invited by the massive grandeur of the old monu- 
ments* to profane them with rapine and bloodshed. 

to both ; their indecent marriages with men who were sus- 
pected as accomplices in the death of their lords ; all these 
and a thousand minor circumstancea, even to the standards 
on which the murders were depicted, to animate the popu- 
lace of Naplea and Edinburgh to vengeanee, will naturally 
occur to the mind in oompartng the two historical problems. 
• "Whatever were the raeana by which they obtained pos- 
session," says Mr. Hobhouse, speaking of a much earlier 
period than thai before us, " the Orsini had occupied the 
mole of Hadrian and the theatre of Pompey ; the Colonna, 
the mausoleum of Augustus and the baths of Constantino ; 
the Conti were in the Qnirinal; the Frangipanl had the 
Coliseum and the Septisonium of Severua and the Janus of 
the Forum Boarium, and a comer of the Palatine; the 8i^ 
Tdli were at the tomb of Metdla ; the Corsi had fortided the 
Capitol. If the churches were not spared, it ia certain the 
pagan monuments would be protected by no imagined sanc- 
tity; and we find that the Coral family had occupied the 
Basilica of 8t. Paul, without the walls ; and that the Pan- 
theon was a fortress defended for the pope." (Historical Il- 
lustrations of the 4th Canto of Childe Harokl, p. 123.) The 
lawlesa spirit of the Roman nobles, and the fUrious private 
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CoiiTertiiig many of tbese Yemenble edifioes into 
fortresMfly it wu finom the impregnable shelter 
which they afforded that the nobles sallied with 
their retainers, to prosecute their sanguinary quar- 
reifs or to violate the dty with public robberies 
and offences of the darkest iniquity. Unable finim 
their poverty to nuuntwn bands of resular soldiery, 
they gave a refuge m these strongholds to banditti 
and men of desperate lives, who repaid the protec- 
tion which enabled them to set all laws at defiance, 
by garrisoning the fortresses and executing the 
criminal projects of their patrons. It was in vain 
that the shadow of republican institutioOi was still 
preserved amidst the oppression, and spoliations, 
and murders in which the nobles audaciously re- 
velled. The civic coimdl was impotent; the supreme 
senator was usually himself a noble, who protected 
only his own followers, and punished only his per- 
sonal enemies. Thin, just before the period at 
which this chapter is to terminate, the insolent 
excesses of the nobles had reduced the citizens of 
Rome to the lowest depths of abasement and misery, 
when the enthusiasm of one man, unassisted by the 
influence of high station and powerful adherents, 
imagined it possible, not only to establish peaceful 
government in Rome, but to recover for the eternal 
city her ancient dominion over the earth. The 
first part of his design failed solely by his own 
want of judgment ; without this capital defect in 
his character, the second eould never have been 
conceived. 

Coht di Raenzi, the son of an innkeeper and wash- 
erwoman* of Rome, had by the care of his parents 
received an education hr above his station. The 
study of the best cbuBical writers had eariy in- 
flamed his mind with romantie admiration for an- 
tiquity, and inspired him with sorrow and shame 
at the modem degradation of his country. Gifted 
by nature with astonishing powers of eloquence, 
and animated by a eenerous desire to rekindle in 
the breasts of his fellow-citizens the spirit of their 
republican ancestors, his learning ooiud not teach 
him, and his inexperience of mankind prevented him 
from discovering, that the time for restoring the 
pristine majesty of Rome was for ever fled. By 
some accident, or bv the reputation which his ge- 
nius and eloquence had already procured for him, 
he was appointed a member of the deputation 
which the nobles, the clei^, and the citizens of 
Rome despatohed to Avignon in 1342 to supplicate 
the new pope Clement VI. to re-establish the holy 

wan and alegea whleta, daring the middle aget, thej oontt- 
nuall7 waged with eaeh other among the old monumenta, 
•eare^ inllleted lees ruinoua Ii^ary upon the remalnt of the 
ancient eity, than waa caoied by the hostile asaanlts and 
nalanrftiffs which attended the destruction «f the western 
empire* 

The whole of Mr. Hohhooae'a note on the genenl pro- 
groM of that decay which has spared so little of the ancient 
capital of the universe, m^ be studied with profit, for the 
learning and research whldi it exhibits ;— even after the 
splendid erudition of Gibbon's laat dispter. 

* The genealogy of many of the popes of Rome was 
equally illustrious. Pope Btztus the Fifth could number a 
washerwoman among his relations, or, to speak in the lan- 
guage of the Roman herslds, he was pri^fleged to carry her 
image in his processions. Rome of the middle ages pre- 
sented, therefore, a finer theatre for virtuous ambition than 
the aoeient city, where patridan power stalked in sullen 
majesty through the state. 



see in its original seat. The mission failed of suc- 
cess, but the talents of Rienzi, who took the lead 
in openine its purpose, attracted the notice of Cle- 
ment, and procured his appointment to the lucra- 
tive oflSce of notary of tne apostolical chamber. 
For several years after his retam to Rome Rienzi 
was distinguished by the unusua. rategrity with 
which he performed the duties of this situation ; 
and he was unceasingly occupied at the same time 
in rousing the spirit of the citizens to attempt their 
deliverance from the insolent tyranny of the nobles, 
and tiie general calamities wluch oppressed them. 
By allegorical pictures of the shipwrecked state, 
by ironical devices of their own shame, by the ex- 
planation of the monuments of extinguished gran- 
deur, he laboured to arrest the attention oi the 
ignorant multitode; by harangues, by satire, by 
resistless exhortations, he animated their paanons 
and excited their hopes. The nobles regarded his 
efforts with stupid mdifferenoe or contempt; until 
at last, in the temporary absence of the chief of 
the Colonna, Rienzi induced the most respectable 
and higher classes of the citizens to enter into a 
conspiracy for the restoration of what he empha- 
tically termed the good estate. (a.d. 1347.) After 
a night passed in prayer, he issued at their head 
from one of the churches, armed, and with allego- 
rical standards of liberty, justice, and peace ; re- 
pafred in procession to the capitol, while assem- 
blinff multitodes gradually swelled his train, and 
proclaimed the establishment of the good estate, 
amidst the ^Ud aochunations of an impiense con- 
course of citizens. ■• 

This extraordinaiT revolution was at first com- 
pletely successful; the astonished nobles, utteriy 
unprepared for such an explosion of the popular 
strength, were compelled to submit to its violence ; 
and the presence of the papal legate, who had been 
artfully associated in the ceremony, lent the appa- 
rent sanction of the pope to the insurrection. 
Rienzi was placed at the head of the good esUte, 
with the modest title of tribune, but wiui unlimited 
powers ; and a militia of horse and foot was orga- 
nized in the different quarters of Rome to support 
his authority. The fint effects of these measures 
seemed to realize all the prophecies which Rienzi 
had attached to the establishment of the good es- 
tate. Tranquillity reigned in the city; some severe 
and just though arbitrary examples of punishmmt 
awed the boldest and most exalted offenders ; the 
neighbouring country was subjected to the Roman 
republic; the roads and the banks and mouth of the 
Tiber were cleared of robbers and pirates; and the 
tribune was universally regarded as a new founder 
of Rome. 

Nor was the glory of Rienzi confined to the nar- 
row sphere of the civic territory. Though the court 
of Avignon could not view so strange a revolution 
without alarm and displeasure, the deference which 
Rienzi at first professed for the papal authority 
either calmed the inquietude or produced the dis- 
simulation of Clement VI. Throughout most of 
the Italian states the envoys of the tribune were 
welcomed with extravagant enthusiasm, as if he 
had already regenerated Rome and consummated 
the restoration of the ancient glories of her empire. 
An unbounded veneration for antiquity, which had 
been constantly uicreaaiiig since the rovival of clas- 
sical learning, was the cause of this excitation of 
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national feeling. It was nourished and dissemi- 
nated by numerous men of letters, with whom 
Italy was now filled, and the cbarse was most 
loudly proclaimed by him whose mind was oftener 
tuned to a gentle theme. The lover of Laura had 
contracted a friendship for Bienzi and an admira- 
tion of his eloQuence and spirit, during his embassy 
to Avignon. Like the tribune, Petrarch cherished 
the monstrous belief that Rome had an unextin- 
guishable right to her ancient dominion over the 
oniverse, and a deep conviction of the practicability 
of restoring its exercise. He drew exulting pre- 
sages of the durability of the late revolution ; and 
its first consequences mieht almost justify Uiis illu- 
sion of the great classical enthusiast. Most of the 
Italian republics sent ambassadors to Rome on the 
ostentatious summons of Rienzi, to felicitate him 
on his success, and to deliberate with him on the 
good estate of Europe; and even many princes 
were not deterred from courting the friendship of 
a man who openly elevated the pretensions of the 
Holy Roman Republic, as he now styled her, 
above the other powers of the world. Thoush the 
other tyrants of Italy treated his letters with con- 
tempt, the lord of Milan sought his alliance ; the 
emperor Louis of Bavaria appealed to him to re- 
concile his diiferences with the pope ; and the king 
of Hungary and Joanna of Naples oflTered to sub- 
mit their quarrel to his decision. 

The mind of the tribune was not strong enough 
to support this wonderful exaltation ; and the 
dreams of ideal virtue which had wanned his early 
fancy and stimulated his exertions, were foi^tten 
in his prosperity, or abandoned for the indulgence 
of a selfish and inordinate vanity. Assuming the 
luxurious expense and unseemly state of a mo- 
narch, he dissipated the revenues of the city in 
idle pomp, and diBp;usted the citizens by his prodi- 
gality and affectation. He adopted the most vain 
and extravagant tities; and, with more serious 
imprudence, provoked the enmity and excommuni- 
cation of the pope by axrogating to himself the 
sovereiffnty of the world, and summoning its eccle- 
siastical chief to his tribunals. He fint eiaspe- 
rated the Roman nobles by his capricious tyranny, 
and then excited theur contempt by his suaden re- 
pentance. They were tempted to rebel openly, and 
the discovery that the tribune was deficient in per- 
sonal courage, increased their boldness, and com- 
pleted the general conviction of his incapacity for 
the station to which he had pretended. As ene- 
mies multiplied around him, tne people fbreot his 
good qoalities, and the real benefita which be had 
confened on them, to remember only his extrava- 
gance and folly : his eloquence could no longer in- 
toxicate them, his summons could no more assem- 
ble them in arms for his support ; and after an 
administration of only seven months, no voice op- 
posed his proffered abdication. Resigning lus 
short-lived authority he privately withdrew firom 
Rome, and the city relapsed asain into its former 
condition of anarch v and wretchedness. 

The subsequent fortunes of this celebrated man, 
whose character has been apti^ designated as half 
fantastic, half heroic, will excite the curiosity of 
the retAer, and I shall rolate them in this place, 
although in the order of time they may be consi- 
dered to belong rather to the foUowmg chapter. 
After wandering for several years in distress 



through the cities of Italy, Germanv, and Bohe- 
mia, he was at length shamefully delivered up by 
the emperor Charles lY . to the pope, and conducted 
to the prisons of Avignon. He would scarcely have 
escaped a sentence of death, if Innocent Vl., who 
had just been seated in the chair of St Peter, had 
not deemed it hia interest to confide to him the 

fovemment of Rome. The people of that capital, 
uring years of tumult and diaorder, had learnt to 
sigh for the repose of the good estate and the 
return of tiieir magistrate. But Rienzi entered 
Rome again in 1364 under tiie titie, not of tribune, 
but of senator; — ^not as the independent chief of 
the republic by popular election, but as the slave 
of the pope. 

His character had not improved in adversity and 
exile ; he had contracted habits of intemperance, 
his resolution had not been fortified by danser, his 
eariy enthusiasm and virtues had be^ exdanged 
for suspicion and cruelty. He was at first received 
by the Romans with unbounded joy, but hia go- 
vernment soon became odious and contemptible ; a 
sedition was excited against him ; he was wounded 
in attempting to gain a hearing from the populace ; 
and, after betraying an unworthy pusillanimity, 
was taken in attempting to escape fi^m the city, 
and dragged to execution. Still the multitude he- 
sitated m consigning to an ignominious death the 
once venerated champion of thdr liberties, the 
guardian of their happiness : he was about to profit 
by the general pause and silence to addrosa Uiem, 
and his eloquence might yet have touched their 
compassion and gratitude, when a rufiBan near 
him, dreading the influence of the appeal if he 
should be suffered to make it, plunged a dagger 
into his breast He fell ; and the rekindled my 
of hia enemies pierced his body with innumerable 
wounds *. 

Throuehout the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we nave seen Italy incessantly afflicted with 
all the evils of aanguinary wars, furious intestine 
commotions, and endless rovolntions ; and we have 
now arrived at a period of new and more frightful 
calamities, whose overwhelming and withering in- 
fiuence for a time silenced even the din of arms 
and the yells of faction. In the autumn of the 
year 1S45 excessive rains, which provailed not 
only in Italy but in France and other countries, 
either interrupted the sowing of the grain or rotted 
the seed in the ground ; so that, in the following 
aeason of harvest, the eurth barely yielded a sixth 
part of its produce of any description. An appal- 
ling scarcity began to manifest itaelf in Italy after 
the harvests of 1346 ; and, in the succeeding win- 

* For the life of Rlensl and thoM revolntiont at Rome, I 
have principally followed the ikagment of Roman hiatoiy by 
an uncertain and impartial contemporaiy (Moistorl, Ant. 
Med. JBtI, v<d. 3); whleli, I need not mention, is acknow- 
ledged to contain the most satlaActoiy, aa it does alao the 
most minute account, of the actions of the Hunoua trihone. 
But the story of Rienzi Is identified with oar own literatnie, 
by the fUthftil and masterly sketch of Gibbon, o. 70. Mr. 
Hobhouse, besides enriching the volume already referred to 
with some Judicious remarks on the character of Riencl, has 
printed several carious and anthentic letters of the tribune. 
We may easily believe his own declaration in one of them: 
"Multo vivebat quietius Cola Laurentlus quam tribanus," 
— " Cola, the son of Lanrence, lived much more tranqatlly 
than Cola the trtbune.'* 
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ter and Bpring, aa oniTenal fiunine mged through- 
out the land. In Florenoe alone the general mi- 
sery was such that, before the summer, above 
ninety thousand persons were dependant upon the 
state for the issue of their daily food, and the 
wretchedness of the lower orders elsewhere must 
have been yet greater. For the government of 
that enlightened republic displayed a foresight and 
paternal care of its subjects, which were almost 
unknown to the age. Prodigious exertions were 
made to deviate the sufferings of the people, and 
to obtain com from all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean where the wealth of the state enabled her 
to buy it up. Although a part of this supply was 
intercepted in the Amo by the distress of the 
Pisans, the siguiory, with a real and uncommon 
spirit of humani^', turned no stranger from their 
gates; and while the richer citiz^ maintained 
their immediate dependants, the government fed 
the immense multitude who must otherwise have 
perished. 

But the scanty and unwholesome provisions 
which were every where eagerly devoured, occa- 
sioned an alarming increase of disease, and a de- 
structive epidemic was already spreading over 
Italy, when, in the year 1348, the phtgue, after 
devastating the East, was introduced from the 
Levant by some Genoese vessels. The effects of 
the preceding scarcity, which had been felt almost 
all over Europe, favoured the progress of this 
dreadful scourge among a squalid and debilitated 
population ; the infection was conveyed with horrid 
rapidity from one country to another, and before 
the termination of the year 1350, it was computed 
to have swept away, from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, three-fifths of the human race. 

Of the ravages of this horrible contagion, which 
appears not to have differed in character from the 
plague of our times, we have numerous accounts in 
the contemporary Italian writers, and from their 
narratives of the great pestilence (a distinction ot 
fearful import) a picture of human destruction 
might be composed for which this age of the world 
has happily no parallel. Whole £unilies every 
where perished together, or were spared only in 
part by the dissolution of the best feelings and 
affections of our nature. They who were yet un- 
stricken shunned and fled from the dearest reU- 
tives ; fathers, even mothers, deserted their off- 
spring ; children abandoned the death-bed of their 
parents; husband and yrife, brother- and sister, 
forsook each other in the last hour of agony. The 
dead were so numerous that it was impossible to 
perform the solemn rites of religion, and their 
bodies were frequently indebted for a hasty burial 
only to the fear of the survivors that the air would 
become fatally corrupted. In the cities the ordi- 
nary business of life was whoUv suspended, in the 
country the farms were left without labourers, and 
thQ ripe crops wasted upon the straw. The re- 
straints of htw, and the rights of property were 
loosened and disregarded ; the common sympathies 
of humanity were extinguished, and in hideous 
contrast to the reign of death, the prevalent belief 
that fear and mekncholy prepared the body for 
infection, induced many persons of both sexes to 
drown the sense of danger in revelry and debauch. 
Every law of God and man was forgot^n. 

Of the numbers who perished in Italy in the 



year 1348, it would not be easy to farm an esti- 
mate, for none of the statistaeal ealcnhuians of that 
age can be depended upon. But we may gain 
some idea of the mortality from the comparison of 
different relations. Florence is dedared bv her 
historian to have lost three inhabitants out of five, 
and Boccaccio states that 100,000 persons were 
carried off; we are told that 80,000 died at Sienna 
(an mcredible number), 60,000 at Naples, 40,000 
at Genoa, seven in ten at Pisa, and that at Trapani 
in Sicily not a soul survived. The imagination 
sinks under the accumulated woe which can be 
measured only by such tremendous results ; yet we 
shall hereafter find that the madness of amhition 
and crime which engrosses the pages of Italian 
history was calmed but during the moment of 
these awful visitations, and thiU the great pesti- 
lence had no sooner ceased than it was socoeeded 
by the usual afflictions of war and faction *. 

During the period reviewed in the foregoing 
chapter, from the extinction of the house of Swabia 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, we have 
found the affairs of Genoa and of Venice more than 
once interwoven with the general politics of Italy. 
We have seen the dissensions of the great Genoese 
nobles, under the doak of zeal for tiie Guelf and 
Ghibelin interests, attract all the powers of Italy 
to the siege and defence of their city ; we have ob- 
served the active part taken by Venice, in conjunc- 
tion with Florence and other states, in the war 
against Mastino della Scahu But notwithstanding 
this occasional connexion of the great maritime 
republics with the ramifications of Italian politics, 
their history in the period before us still continues 
detach^ and distinct from that of the peninsula, 
and there are several mdncements in their furious 
naval wars with each other, and in the remarkable 
and opposite changes whidi were effected in their 
constitutions, both to bring their annals under the 
same point of view, and to separate them from 
those of Italy in general. 

It would have been contnry to the experienced 
course of human passions if, after the galleys of 
Venice and Genoa had once met in hostile array, 
there had been any durable peace and friendship 
between two republics so equal in power and 
wealth, so eafper in mercantile competition, so jea- 
lous of maritime and commercial dominion, so 
haughty and unyielding in spirit But after the 
pacification or truce woiich waa produced by tiieir 
common exhaustion in 1200, the republics main- 
tained towards each other a posture of distrust 
and suspicion for above twenty years without re- 
sorting to arms; and during that period Venice 
even permitted her rival to crush the naval power 
of Pisa for ever in the war of Meloria, without 
availing herwlf of so favourable an occasion to aid 



• The introduction to the Deearaaroae of Booo«edo» the 
twelfth and laat hook of Giovanni Villanl, and the first of 
his oontinuator, afford the follett wiginal aoooont of the 
liunine and great peetUenoe. The animated picture of the 
horrors of the latter, Iqr which the great fsther «f ItaUan 
prose has prefkeed his Inimitable tales, Is Teiified and deep- 
ened hy the relation of Giovanni VUIani ; who^ after living 
to record its first ravages, himself fell a victim to them, and 
left to his brother Matteo the conttnoatlon of a history which ! 
is extremely valuable for its evident fidelity, and even for iu ^ 
simple and elegant composition. 
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the weaker state againet her more fbrmidable op- 
ponent. Venice hi3 afterwards safficient cause to 
regret the refusal which she retomed to the soli- 
citations of the Pisans for assistance, and to dis- 
cover the false policy of having suffered the mo- 
ment to pass for humiliating a common enemy. 
But it would appear as if she were engrossed at 
this crisis in establishing the right to which she 
arrogantly pretended of the exclusive navigation 
of the Adriatic. (a.d. 1275.) She asserted her ab- 
solute dominion over its waters by imposing a tri- 
bute on all vessels which entered the gulf, and 
even requiring them to repair to Venice for pay- 
ment of duties on their cargoes before they pro- 
ceeded to their destined ports. The Italian states 
which bordered on the Adriatic, and had at least 
an equal claim with the republic to navigate its 
surface, naturally resisted this tyrannical preten- 
sion, but the arms of Venice easily chastised a 
feeble opposition which was supported by no mari- 
time strength, and from this period the exclusive 
sovereignty of the republic over the Adriatic was 
univerMlly recognised by foreign powers. 

It was as a type of this sovereignty that the 
doge of Venice annually observed the famous cere- 
mony of wedding the Adriatic. It may be true 
that pope Alexander III., in gratitude for the 
refuge which he had found in the city, just before 
the peace of Constance, from the hosUlity of Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, presented a ring to the doge 
with the dedaration, that by that token the sea 
should be subjected to him and his successors as a 
bride to her spouse ; but the appropriateness, per- 
haps the origin, of the custom may be dated from 
the epoch bdTore us. On the annual return of the 
feast of the Ascension, the doge, attended by all 
the Venetian nobility and foreign ambassadors, was 
rowed in the gilded vessel of state, the Bucentaur, 
to the outside of the port, and there solenmly 
pronounced his espousal with, and dominion over 
the sea, by dropping a consecrated ring into the 



When the smothered animosity between Venice 
and Genoa was kindled into a flame by the acci- 
dental encounter of some of their merchant vessels 
off Cyprus (a.d. 1293), the extraordinary wealth 
and power which the rival republics had derived 
from an immense commerce were proudly disphtyed 
in the magnitude of their armaments. Every sea- 
son of indecisive operations increased their efforts, 
until, in the third year of the war, the Genoese 
put to sea with a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
galleys, manned by more than thirty thousand com- 
batants. The Venetian fleet was of equal foi-ce ; 
but during that year and the next &e hostile 
squadrons alternately sought each other without 
meeting, and the Venetians then detached sixty 
galleys to destroy the Grecian colony of Pera. This 
place was unfortified, and though the inhabitants 
found a hospitable refuge in C^mstantinople, the 

• '* Detponiamus te, mare. In tignum veri peipetulque 
dominii," were the words of the ceremony. 

When pope Joliiu II., some two hundred yean after Ve- 
nice had established her dominion over the Adriatic, sarcas- 
tically demanded of the Venetian ambassador Donati where 
the deed was to be seen by which Alexander III. had con- 
ferred this sovereignty on the republic, the envoy replied, 
that his holiness might find it on the back of the donation of 
Constatitine to the Roman see. 



Venetians oonsimied their houses and property to 
ashes. The Genoese establishments in tlie BUdc 
Sea shared the same fate. This destruction how- 
ever proved in the event more serviceable than 
injurious to the Genoese. The friendship of the 
eastern emperor permitted them to guard affainst 
a similar surprise by fortifying the seat of their 
colony, and Pera was shortly encompassed with 
works of such strength as rendered this suburb of 
Constantinople not only a secure dep6t for the 
commerce of the Euxine, but a citadel from whence 
the republicans learnt to overawe and insult with 
impunity the capital of the East The Genoese 
were not slow m avenging the conflagration of 
their colony. Their fleet, entering the Adriatic 
under Lamba Duria, encountered the naval power 
of Venice near the island of Corzola, and gamed a 
memorable victory. (a.d. 1298.) The doge Andrea 
Dandolo fell into their hands, and preferred self- 
destruction to the ignominy of being led captive to 
Genoa; but seven thousand prisoners graced the 
triumph of Doria. Of the Venetian squadron 
sixty-six galleys were burnt and eighteen captured. 
But this battle, in which the combatants were 
nearly of equal numbers, was not won without a 
desperate strunle, and an immense slaughter on 
both sides. The conquerors were hardly less 
weakened than the vanquished by their loss on 
this occasion and their preceding exertions, and a 
peace was shortly concluded whidi, as usual, with- 
out any decided advantage, left both republics in 
common exhaustion. (4.D. 1299.) 

This pacification was frequently broken during 
the first half of the fourteenth centtury by the 
mutual hatred which the Crenoese and Venetians 
constantly cherished; but their desultory hostili- 
ties were attended with no interesting circum- 
stances or very serious consequences, until some 
commercial disputes in the Black Sea gave rise, 
about the year 1350, to a more determined contest^ 
which will be related in Uie following chapter. 
For great part of the period, which I may thtis 
dismiss in a few words, (^oa was convulsed to her 
centre by the civil wars in which her Guelf and 
Ghibelin nobles contended for the supremacy. But 
Venice was more fortunate in the employment 
which she gave to her arms; and we have seen 
that in the only important operatbns wherein she 
engaged off her own element, her interference in 
the aflhirs of Italy was followed by the cession 
which Mastino della Scala made to her of Treviao 
and its district (a.d. 1338.) This was her first 
acquisition of territory on ue main land of Italy, 
beyond the immediate shore of the lagune. 

The constitutional changes at Venice and Genoa, 
which terminated in the opposite results of oligarchy 
and democracy, are more deserving of our atten- 
tion than the progress of foreign hostilities between 
these republics. I have endeavoured in an earlier 
part of ttus volume to trace the course of gradual 
and silent innovation by which the great council 
of Venice became not only vested with the appoint- 
ment of the executive government, but usurped to 
itself the nomination and control of the electors 
who were to renew its own body. The rights of 
the people had thus lapsed into the hands of their 
representatives almost without their perceiving the 
loss ; and the nobles who, b^ the usual influence of 
high birth, had always obtamed the great majority 
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of Beats in the legislative body, were in &ct the 
sovereign citizens of the state. As they were 
neither supported like the feadal aristocracy by 
numerous bsnds of smied vassals, nor accustomed 
to a life of licentious impunity, they never exss- 
perated the lower people by the tyranny and inso- 
lence which made the i^obles hateful in other 
Italian states. They possessed no rural csstles, 
they had no retainers to garrison fortresses in the 
heart of the ci^, and their defenceless palaces 
were only distinguished by superior magniiBcence 
from the houses of the citizens among whom they 
peacefully dwelt. But the moderation which was 
thus forced upon them was in its consequences in- 
finitely more dangerous to the freedom of the 
commons, than the intolerable exoeeees of such a 
nobility as that of Florence. The Venetian people 
were not provoked by personal indignities to dis- 
cover the progress of aristocratical encroachment, 
until ages of insensible usurpation and unsuspicious 
submission had riveted their chains. When the 
popular jealousy was at length awakened, an here- 
ditary aristocracy had in effect been created ; and 
it was manifested that the firm and vigorous go- 
vernment which this order had engrossed, was 
more than a match for the people who had so long 
been habituated to its sway. 

On the death of a dog^e in 1289, while the com- 
mittee of the great council, which had been formed 
by the admixture of ballot and suffhtfe in the 
usual manner, were deliberating on the <moiee of a 
successor, the people assembled in the place of St. 
Mark, and proclaimed Jacopo Tiepolo, a man of 
ancient Imeage and irreproachable virtue, doge of 
Venice by their own election. But this nobleman 
was firmly attached to the aristocratio part^, and 
inunediately withdrew from the city to avoid the 
proffered dignity ; and the committee of the great 
council, after suffering the popular ferment to sub- 
side, elevated Pietro Gradenigo to the vacant dig- 
nity. This choice was peculiarly odious to the peo- 
ple from the violent character of Gradenigo, and 
the intemperate zeal which he had always evinced 
m favour of the aristocracy. Yet, notwithstanding 
the hatred of the commons toward him, no oppo- 
sition was made to his rdgn ; and he even succeas- 
fully commenced and perfected the series of enact- 
ments which, in three-and-twenty years, completed 
the triumph and perpetuated tibe tyrumy of the 
oligarchy. 

It was, while the public attention was occupied 
in the war against Genoa, that the doge earned in 
the legislative body that celebrated decree which 
has since been distinguished as the dosing of the 
great council (serrar del consiglio). (4.D. 1297.) 
As the selection of members for the great council 
had generally devolved either on persons who had 
sat before, or at least on individuals of the same 
families, the useless ceremony of annual nomina- 
tion was abolished by this law ; the council of jus- 
tice or "forty" balloted upon the name of each 
member who already sat, and whoever gained 
twelve approvmg suffirages out of forty preserved 
his seat Vacancies by death or rejection were 
supplied by a similar ballot, firom a list of eligible 
citizens which was annually prepared by Saee 
chosen counsellors. The artful construction of 
this decree prevented its full tendency from being 
discovered, since it appeared to leave the prospect 



of admission open by sacoessive vacancies to all 
citizens of merit. But subsequent enactments 
within three years forbade the three counsellors 
from inserting any citizen on their list, whose an- 
cestors had not sat in the great council ; and at 
length the exclusive aristocracy of birth which 
these laws had established was fi^d from all elec- 
tive restraint (a.d. 1319.) By the crowning sta- 
tute of hereditary rights, every Venetian noble 
whose paternal ancestors had sat in the great coun- 
cil became himself entitled to the same dignity on 
completing his twenty-fifth year. On proof of 
these qualifications of descent and age, his name 
was inscribed in the ^Iden .book of nobility, and 
he assumed his seat m the great council, whose 
numbers were no longer limited. 

These usurpations were not accomplished with- 
out discontent, and resistance, and effusion of blood. 
Insidiously as they were prosecuted by Gradenigo, 
the people were no longer blinded to the servitude 
to which they had been reduced, and their indig- 
nation was shared by the wealthy commoners and 
even by some men of ancient birth, who found 
themselves, by the operation of the first laws which 
followed the closing of the great oounciJ, deprived 
of participation in its dignities. Two remarkable 
conspiracies were omnized for the overtlirow of 
the oligarchy while these innovations were in pro- 
gress. (a.d. 1300.) The first, which was headed 
by three commoners, was discovered by the vigi- 
hmce of Gradenigo before its explosbn, and its 
leaders executed within a few hours ; the second, 
which was formed ten years later, was of a more 
formidable nature. Boemond Tiepolo, the son of 
the nobleman who had formerly rejected the popu- 
lar favour, and the chiefs of two other of the most 
ancient fiunilies of Venice, who had aU causes of 
animosity against the dose, were the principal oou- 
spirators: they associated themselves with the peo- 
ple and with the nobles who had been ezduded 
from the great council, in s plot to assassinate 
Gradenigo and restore the old forms of election. 
(a.d. 1310.) So well concealed was their project, 
that the doge had only reason for suspicion on the 
evening before its execution, by the intellicenoe of 
an unusual assembUige at the palace of Tiepolo. 
But Gradenigo passed the night in active prepara- 
tions for defence, and when Uie conspirators, after 
raising the populace, marched at day-tight to the 
place of St Mark from different quarters, they 
found it barricaded and occupied by the doge and 
the partisans of the oligarchy. The peculiar con- 
struction of the city opposed every obstacle to the 
attack of the insurgents : they were repulsed with 
loss, some of their leaders were slain, and, on the 
arrival of troops from the garrisons of the neigh- 
bouring islets, the victory of the government be- 
came complete. Tiepolo escaped, but several of 
his prindpal associates were beheaded, and the 
rest sentenced to exile. 

The tenor with which this conspiracy inspired 
the oligarchy even after the immediate danger was 
past, gave rise to the establishment of the most 
singular and odious part of the Venetian govern- 
ment (a.d. 1310.) To observe the movements of 
the conspirators, who after their flight or banish- 
ment stiU hovered on the shores of the neighbour- 
ing continent, and to watch over the F"%ffhinations 
of the numerous malcontents in the city, the great 
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ooaneQ erected ten of its memben into a Mcret 
tribunal of deq)otie thouffh temponry authority ; 
and this institntiony which was originally intended 
only for these special purposes, beoune at once an 
iDtegxal and most formidable portion of the execu- 
tive administration. Its existence, after a few suc- 
cessive renewals, was confirmed by a statute of 
annual election; it was associated with the dose 
and signtory of six; and the consolidated body 
was vested with unlimited and dictatorial power 
over the dose himself, the senate of sixty, the 
KTeat council and all the magistracy of the state. 
The famous council of ten therefore was in reality 
composed of sixteen members besides the doge, 
who was president for life. The ten bUck coun- 
sellors, as they were termed from the colour of 
their gown of office, were diosen annually by four 
different deliberations <rf the great council; but the 
six members of the signiory, who were known by 
their robes as the red counsellors, were renewed^ 
half at a time, every four months. 

The creation of the council of ten certainly 
strengthened the executive government of Venice, 
and gifked it with a vigour and constancy of pur- 
pose which could never have distinguished the 
foreign or domestic policy of so numerous a body 
as the great council or even the senate. The en- 
tire control of alfiurs abroad and at home passed 
mto its hands. From the era of its establishment 
the conduct of the republic towarda other states 
was for several centuries marked by a vigilance 
and firmness in the execution of her projects, by 
an impenetrable secrecy and a shameless perfidy, 
which rendered her at once formidable and hate- 
ful. But it was in the gloomy tranquillity which 
reigned in the populous streets of Venice, while 
every other repnbucan dty of Italy was disturbed 
by the incessant ebullition of popular feeling, that 
the mysterious tyranny of the council of ten wore 
ita appalling distinction. No dignity was a protec- 
tion against its resistless authority, no spot was 
sacred from its inquisitorial intrusion. The nobles 
themselves who yeariy created it, were the trem- 
bling sUves of its immessurable jurisdiction ; the 
rights of the hiriiest and the lowest citisen were 
alike prostrate before it. The innocent and the 
^il^ were equallv exposed to the stroke of an 
mvisible power, whose jealousy never slumbered, 
whose pr e s en ce was umversal, whose proceedings 
were veiled in profound and fearful obscurity. In- 
dividuals disappeared from society and were heard 
of no move: to breathe an inquiry after then* fiate 
was a dangerous imprudence, and even in itself an 
act of gniH. Before the council of ten the informer 
was never confronted witii the accused ; the victim 
was frequently denied a hearing, and hurried to 
death or condemned to linger for life in the dun- 
geons of state: his offence and its punishment 
untried and unknown. The detestable influence 
of a secret poliee pervaded the city; the sweet 
privacy of domestic life, the confidence of familiar 
discourse, were violated by an atrocious system 
of Tigilanee which penetrated into the bosom of 
families. Searoelv a whi^ier of discontent esci^ied 
the ear of the hired spy; private conspiracies 
against the government were immediately detected ; 
spolar asMmblages and revolt were imprac- 
in a city so intersected with innumerable 



To such a state of servitude had the aristocracy 
of Venice reduced themselves and tiie people, in 
tlie effort to guard the privileges of hereditary 
descent : privileges which were held only on terms 
that might seem to render life itself as worthless 
as it was insecure. Yet though, at the annual 
elections of the council of ten, the nobles had only 
to withhold their suffrages from its destined mem- 
bers to suppress this execrable tyrauny at once, it 
was still renewed until the extinction of the repub- 
lic The hope of sharing in its functions reconciled 
the nobles to its continuance ; the increasing gran- 
deur of the state under its government gratified an 
unworthy ambition with lucrative employments; 
and when, in later times, some disposition was 
shown in the great council to suffer an institution 
to expire whidi had become yearly more oppi^- 
sive, a conviction that centuries of degradation had 
rendered its power essential to the existence of the 
vicious state ensured its perpetuity. 

I have been obliged to relate at some length the 
course of these usurpations, which slowly converted 
the ancient fireedom of Venice into an oligarchical 
tyranny: the smgle revolution by which tiie Crenoese 
people threw off the yoke of a nobility, whose 
civil wars had been so long fatal to the public hap- 
piness, may be told in fewer words. After the ex- 
pulskm of two of the four great fiunilies and the 
siege of Genoa in 1318, the Doria and Spinola had 
established themselves with the Ghibelins their fol- 
lowers at the sea-port of Savona, in the territory of 
the republic From thence they not only waged 
for several years a destructive civil war by sea and 
land against the Fieschi and Grimaldi, who with 
the Guelf party were dominant in the capital, but 
acted in all respects as if they had founded at Sa- 
vona a distinct and rival commonwealth to oppress 
their country. It required seventeen years of in- 
cessant and furious contests to convince the people 
of the folly and iniquity of the fruitiess strife in 
which they were mvolved by the ouarrels of these 
turbulent fiunilies: an accommodation was tiien 
efRMsted between the adverse parties, and the 
strength of the republic was once more united 
within the capital. (4j>. 1831.) But th% result of 
this pacification was fiir from producing content- 
ment among the people. They found that the 
whole powers of government were still usurped by 
the leaduig nobles, and that as the SpmoU and the 
Doria, the Fieschi and the Grimaldi, alternately 
prevailed in the struggles of faction, they engrossed 
all the great functions of magistracy and of military 
and naval command for the members ot their own 
houses, to the exclusion of the rest of the citizens. 
All the troubles of the state for nearly a century 
miffht be traced to their ambition and rivalry; 
and when they dared to abolish the office of abbot 
of the people— a magistrate who appears to have 
been created, like the tribunes of Rome, for the 
protection of the plebeians against the aristocracy 
— it became evident that they*designed to elevate 
an oligarchical tyranny on the necks of their coun- 
trymen. The temper of the Genoese had not been 
prepared, by a slow and insidious policy, for the 
tame endurance of such a yoke ; and some discon- 
tent which broke out among their seamen sweUed 
to a general popular insurrection. The first object 
of the people was only the restoration of their ma- 
gistrate ; and the government, which was then in 
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the hands of the Doria and Spinola, was compelled 
to accede to their demand. Bat while a genend 
awemhly of the nobles and people awaited the 
reeolt of the election, which was entrusted to 
twenty plebeians, an artisan suddenly directed the 
favour of the impatient crowd to Simon Boeoani- 
gra, a nobleman whose unblemished and temperate 
character had endeared him to the citizens. It 
was immediately declared by acclamation that Boe- 
canigra should be abbot; but he reminded the 
people that his birth disqualified him from holding 
a plebeian oiBee; and a mingled cry was then 
raised that he should be signer or doge. The 
former of these titles wss associated only with 
tyranny, the latter with the limited powers of a 
repubhcan chief ; and the Toices of the great ma- 
jority of the people proclaimed Simon Boccanigra 
the first doffe of the Genoese republic. (a.d. ISSK^.) 
A council of popular election limited his authority, 
the tyranny of the old oligarchy was OTerthrown, 
and, for several years, Bc«cani^ra, who made an 
impartial and glorious use of his power, adminis- 
tend the domestic and foreign government of the 
republic with vigour and success. Thus almost at 
the same epoch which confirmed the servitude of 
the Venetians, the commons of (renoa triumphantly 
vindicated their political rights ; and, in the conti- 
nued struggle between these maritime rivals, the 
bold spirit of a free democracy might seem to en- 
sure an easy victory over an enslav^ and desraded 
people. Yet so uncertain is the course of human 
fortune, so superior the influence of situation and 
accident to the fairest promise of national charac- 
ter, that we shall hereafter observe the meridian 
»lendoor of Venice coeval with the decline of the 
and independence of Genoa*. 
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PART T. 

PoUtleal ttste of Italy at the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tnry— Military ayttem^Exclusive employment of foreign 
mexcenarlea— Corapaniea of adventure— Invention of gun ■ 
powder and cannon— Aflkira (rf Genoa and Venice — Their 
commerce in the Black Sea.— Furious war between the 
republica— Great naval battle In the Boaphonu— Battle of 
Loiira— Total defeat of the Genoese fleet— Genoa sniren- 
dera her liberty to the lord of Milan, and oontinoes the 
war with Venice— I^truetlon of the Venetian squadron 
at Sapienaa— Termination of the war— Marin Falieri, doge 
of Venice— Conspires against the oligarchy, and is be- 
headed—Unfortunate war of Venice with the king of 
Hungary— Loss of Dalmatia— Alfidrs of Tuscany— War 

• Saudi, Stor. Civ. Venes. P. 2, b. 5, oe. Ml; Georgli 
StellsB, Annales Oenuens. pp. 1071-1076 (In the 17th volume 
of Script Rer. Ital.) ; Daru, Hist, de Venise, vol. 1. pp. 
4194U ; Sbmondi, parte of chapters 28 and 34. 



between Flonoee and the lord of MUan-Sicie of Scar- 
peria— Peace between Florrnee and Milan — The Great 
Company of Adventure levy tribute in Tuscany— War 
among the Lombard signers— The emperor Charles IV. in 
Italy— Continued war in Lombardy— Fortnmo of Pavla— 
Crimes of the Viscontl— Prosperity of Tuscany— War be- 
tween Florence and Pisar— The White or English Company 
of Adventure— Sir John Hawkwood. 

In passing throngh the qnick aeries of wars and 
revolntions which crowd uie annals of Italy daring 
the first half of the fonrteenth oentury, it haa heen 
impossible to avoid altogether the confusion and 
perplexitnr with which so many unconnected details 
and rapid tnmsitions must necessarily fill the mind 
of the reader. Before we resume our passage, in 
the present chapter, through the remaining lulf of 
the century, It may not, tlierefore, be useless to 
pause for an instant at the pomt to which we have 
already conducted our subject, and to collect the 
scattered results at which we have arrived, into a 
brief and general summary of the condition of Italy 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. Of the 
two great powers whose rivalry had so lung deso- 
lated Italy with contending hetitaim, neither pos- 
sessed any longer its pristine influence. The per- 
sonal talents and activity of Henry VII. had for a 
moment, in the beffinning of the century, swelled 
the form of imperiu pretensions into the substance 
of authority; but after his abort expedition and 
sodden death, the extravagant respect of the learned 
Italians for the prerogatives of the successors of 
Augustus, was simost the only vestige of their 
sovereigntv. After Henry VII., Louis of Bavaria 
had indeed appeared in Italy; but the long.abeenec 
of former emperors, which left their rights ova* 
the peninsula in abeyance, was £ar less injurious 
to theur power than the disgust and contempt which 
followed that avaricious and ungrateful monarch in 
his return to Qermany. 

The removal of the seat of the popedom beyond 
the Alps, the servile devotion of the poiLti& of 
Avignon to the sovereigns of Fnmoe, the selection 
of natives of that country almost exclusivdiy to fill 
the papal chair and the sacred college, and the 
scandalous debaucheries and corruptions of the 
papal court, which even exceeded all former re- 
proach, had altogether conspired to alioiate the 
minds of the Ita&ans from a foreign and vicious 
ehurdi. Clement V., who had transported the 
Roman see to FVance, John XXII., Benedict XII., 
and Clement VI., had all rested in voluntary exile 
from the ancient capital of Christendom ; and the 
last of these pontiffs, who still reigned at Uie period 
before us, continued by the dissoluteness of h& own 
life to augment the shame of the papacy. While 
various causes had thus weakened the influence of 
the imperial and papal chiefs, the third power 
which the popes had elevated to champion their 
cause, and wnidi had aspired to supersede the 
empire m its general sovereiffnty over Italy, had 
now fallen into utter decay. Under the feeble and 
disgraceful administration of Joanna, the kingdom 
of Naples wss so far from maintaining the prepon- 
derance which it had possessed unider ^e two 
Charleses, and during great part of the reign of 
Robert, that its existence was almost forgotten in 
the political faahmoe ; and so slight was the con- 
nexion between the Two Sicilies and die rest of 
Italy for fifty years from this epoch, that I shall 
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without ineoDYenieiioe detach the meagre nairatiTe 
of thdr affain from the general eomne of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

While Italy was thos freed from the control of 
the papacy, uie empire, and the An^vin dynasty 
of Naples, Uie principalities or tyrannies which had 
been loonded upon the mins of freedom in northern 
Italy, and the few repnblics which had sttU pre- 
serr^ their existence, were left without any com- 
mon enemy to dread, and without rival chiefs to 
animate and envenom the atrocious spirit of frc- 
tion. Tlie incessant revolutions of the last hundred 
years had extinguished many obscure states and 
petty tyrants, and proportionately lessened the dif- 
ficulty of Burveyinff the political geography and 
aspect of Italy. The whole of its great northern 
province of Lombardy, from the Alps to the line at 
which the peninsula is narrowed by the euUs of 
Genoa and Venice, was possessed, alter we sub- 
venioii of inferior signers, by the five princely 
houses of the Yisconti of Milan, the Scak of Ve- 
rona, the Carrara of Padua, the Gronzaga of Mantua, 
and the marquises of Este at Ferrara and Modena. 
The counts of Savoy and marquises of Montferrat, 
whose domains bordered on the western dependen- 
cies of the Yisconti, might perhaps be numbered 
among the Lombard potentates ; but though these 
sovereigns had sometimes acquired an authority 
over the cities of Piedmgnt, their history has little 
interesting c(«mexion in these ages with Italian 
polities. 

Fhim the southern extremities of Lombardy to 
the northern frontiers of Naples, we may consider 
central Italy as divided generally by the chain of 
the Apennines into Tuscany westvrard and Ro- 
magna on the east ; Rome and the old patrimony 
of ttie church intervening between the former pro- 
vince and Naples. As Lombardy was the peculiar 
throne of tyrs^y, so was Tuscany the great theatre 
of liberty; the commonwealths of Florence and 
Pisa, and the minor republics of Sienna, Perugia, 
ArezKo, &c., covered its surface. The province of 
Romagna, notwithstanding the formal cession which 
the emperor Rodolph had made of its sovereignty 
to the Roman see, acknowledged little obedience 
to the popes of Avignon ; for the most part subject 
to petty tyrants^ there is little in the obscurity of 
its condition and annals to challenge our interesl 
Rome and its surrounding territory, after the fall of 
Rienzi, will scarcely invite greater attention. Such, 
then, glancing the eye to the narrow maritime do- 
mains of Genoa and Venice, is a rapid survey of 
the political divisions of Italy in the middle of the 
fourteenth century; I am sensible that it is not 
minutely accurate, but it is at least sufficiently so 
finr the general purpose of history. A few obser- 
vations upon the condition and views of the dif- 
ferent states, may serve to duddate the character 
of subsequent transactions. 

Of the five Lombard principaUtiee, that of Mihm 
was infinitely the most powerful. The slothful 
Gonsaga never made any considerable increase to 
the Mantuan territory ; the dominion of the Car- 
rara over Padua was recent ; the princes of Este, 
sunken in debttuehery and crime, had degenerated 
i^om the aadent activity of their house ; and Mas- 
tino della Scala, who, until his humiliation by the 
Venetians and Florentines in 1338, had been so 
formidable m Italy, dying at this epoch, the state 



of Verona fell, under his execrable successors, into 
insignificance. The united forces of these four 
houses were unequal to a struggle with the lords of 
Milan. Since the restoration of Azzo VisoonU, in 
1339, to the power of which Louis of Bavaria had 
ungratefully deprived his flR.ther, no occasion has 
presented itself for mv noticing the fortunes of hie 
house. But though the private character of Azzo 
was sullied by the treacherous assassination of his 
uncle Mareo, his public administration was just and 
temperate; and during a reign of ten years, he 
not only extended his dominion by wresting nume- 
rous Lombard dties from lesser dgnors, but gained 
the universal affection of his subjects. On his 
death, at an early age, without issue, in 1889, his 
undes Luchino and Giovanni, the surviving sons of 
the great Matteo, succeeded jointly to his power. 
Inheriting the talents and ambition which had 
hitherto distinguished all their house, without pos- 
sesdng the same public virtues as Azzo, the bro- 
thers, by their activitv, their lust of dominion, their 
ferodous cruelty, and perfidious Intrigues, exdted 
the alarm and suspidon of all the Italian states. 
Giovanni, who had been bred to the church, re- 
signed the government to Luchino, to accept the 
archbishopno of Milan ; but on the death of his 
brother, who was poisoned by his wife in 1849, he 
united in his person the spiritual and temporal 
command of the state which now comprehended 
sixteen of the great dties of Lombardy, with all 
the centra] parts of the province. The dreadful 
ravages of the pestilence for a short time paralyzed 
the ^orts of ambition and defence ; but from the 
accesnon of the archbishop Giovanni, the faithless 
enterprises of the Visconti, and the weU-founded 
terror with which their continued aggrandizement 
was regarded, were the great springs of Italian 
action to the dose of the century. 

The independence of the Tuscan and maritime 
republics was particularly endangered by the ma^ 
chmations of so alarming a tyranny, and there 
were many circumstances in their utuation which 
increased thdr general peril. Sienna, Perugia, and 
Arezzo, were a prey to vurulent factions. Flo- 
rence, who,under the tyranny of the duke of Athens, 
had lost all her former acquisitions of territory, 
had scarcehr recovered from the yoke of that de- 
testable adventurer, when she was still further 
weakened by the successive calamities of famine 
and pestOence. Pisa, no longer a maritime repub- 
lic, and, since her defeat at Meloria, directing the 
current of her strength exdudvdy towards the 
politics of Tuscany, had become the most warlike 
state in the province, and obtained the sovereignty 
over Lucca m the kwt war with Florence. But the 
contmual factions which agitated her bosom, the 
devastations of the late pestilence, and the repug- 
nance with which the numerous people of Lucca 
submitted to her swav, combinea to render the 
podtion of Pisa critical and dangerous. The Tus- 
can states, thus exposed by theur weaknesses or 
internal dissensions, nad every thing to dread from 
the unprindpled and insidious enterprises of the 
Vistonti ; the two maritime republics, bent only on 
the indulgence of their mutual animodty, which 
some commercial differences in the Euxine had 
revived in its deadliest spirit, and reckless of other 
dangers than each anticipated in the aggrandize- 
ment of the other, separated themselves altogether 
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from continental affain, to proaecute their own 
aangninary quarrel. 

A remarkable change in the style of warfare, 
which bad become general in Italy since the be- 
ginning of the oentnry, is too important in its con- 
nexion with tiie political aspect of the peninsula to 
be passed over without notice in this place. The 
sQCcessiye expeditions of Henry VII., of Louis of 
Bavaria, and of John of Bohemia, had filled 
Italy with numerous bands of German cavalry, 
who, on the retirement of their sovereigns, were 
easily tempted to remain in a rich and beautiful 
country, where their services were eagerly de- 
manded and extravagantly paid. The revolution 
m the military art, which in the preceding century 
established the resistless superiority of a mounted 
ffenB-d*armerie over the borgher infantry, had 
habituated every state to confide its security to 
bodies of mercenary cavaliy ; and the Lombard 
tyrants in particular, who founded theur power 
upon these forces, were quick in discovering the 
advantage of employing foreign adventurers, who 
were connected with their diMffected subjects by 
no ties of country or community of language. Their 
example was soon universally followed ; native 
cavalry fell into strange disrepute; and the Italians, 
without having been conquered in the field, unac- 
countably surrendered the decision of their quarrels, 
and the superiority in courage and military skill, to 
mercenaries of other countries *. When this cus- 
tom of employing foreign troops was once intro- 
duced, new swarms of adventurers were continually 
attracted from beyond the Alps to reap the rich 
harvest of pay and booty which was spread before 
them. In a country so perpetually agitated by 
wars among its numerous states, they found con- 
stant occupation, and, what they loved more, un- 
bridled license. Ranging themselves tmder the 
standards of chosen leaders, the oondottieri f, or 
Ciaptains of mercenary bands, they passed in bodies 
of various strength from one service to another, as 
tiieir terms of engagement expired, or the temp- 
tation of higher pay invited ; tiieir chieftains and 
themselves alike indifierent to the cause which 
they supported, alike faithless, rapacious, and inso- 
lent Upon every trifling dis^t they were ready 
to go over to the enemy ; theur avarice and trea- 
chery were rarely proof against seduction, and 
though their regukr pay was five or six times 
greater in the money of the age than that of 
modem armies, they exacted a liurge gratuity for 
every success. As they were usuuly opposed by 
troops of the same description, whom they re- 
garded rather as comrades than enemies, they 
fought with little earnestness, and designedly pro- 
tracted their languid operations to ensure the con- 
tinuance of their emoluments. But while they 
occasioned eadi other littie loss, they afflicted the 
eovoktry which was the theatre of contest with 
every horror of warfare ; they pillaged, they burnt, 
they violated and massacred with devilmh ferocity. 
Such were the ordinary evils which attended 
the employment of the foreign oondottieri and 

• Mr. HaUam, vol. L p. 498, haa a few Jodicloua remarks 
on thia nnfortanate prejudiee in favour of strangers, to which 
Italy owed so many calamities in the fourteenth eentory. 

t **Condottleri," conductors of hired txoopa, ttom the 
Latin coiutaesrtf. 



their followers in the quarrels of Italy. But some 
years before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
tliese mercenaries had adopted a new system of 
action which deprived the weary country of all 
hope of relief from their ravages, short as it usoally 
was, whidh occasional pacifications had before 
afibrded. This was the formation of companies of 
adventure, by the union of numerous bands of the 
foreign mercenaries, who, when not in the service | 
of any particular power, made war under some 
general leader on their own account, invading the 
dominions of one state after another, pillaging and 
laying waste the country, or exactuig enormous 
contributions as the price of their forbearance. 
Before this custom had been reduced into a regu- 
lar system, the formidable demeanour of the Ger- 
man bands who mutinied against Louis of Bavaria 
in 1328, and the conduct of the mercenaries of the 
same nation who were disbanded by Venice and 
Florence ten years later, after the war against 
Mastino della Scala, had eiven an appalling pre- 
sage of what Italy had to dread from such troops. 
Upon the last occasion, one of the Visconti who had 
quarrelled with Azzo, induced these mercenaries 
to second his desire of vengeance against the chief 
of his family, by oifering to lead them to the plun- 
der of Milan. They formed themselves into an 
independent army under the titie of the company 
of St. George ; and though they were overpowered 
and defeatM by the troops of Azzo, the Airy and 
desperation witii which tiiey fought wh«n thus 
armed asainst society, contrasted with the want of 
vigour which characterized their service when em- 
ployed for otheiv, excited the attention and alarm 
of every Italian sovenunent. It was only four 
years aiiter this Siat, on the dose of the war in 
IS43 between Florence and Pisa, a German ad- 
venturer, Werner, who is known in Italian history 
as the duke Guamieri, persuaded a body of above 
two thousand of his mounted countrymen, who 
were disbanded by the Pisan republic, to remain 
united under his orders, and to sabject states in- 
discriminately to tribute or military execution. 
This ruffian, whose hand was against all mankind, 
indulj^ his followers in Uie commission of every 
atrocity; he decUred hunself, by an inscription 
which was bhuEoned on his corslet, ^the enemy of 
God, of pi^, and of mercy,*' and he levied contri- 
butions or inflicted desolation on most of the lesser 
states of Italy, imtil his foUowers were desirous of 
retiring into Germany to dissipate their accumu- 
lated booty. Appearing again with other oon- 
dottieri in the Neapolitan wars between Joanna 
and Louis of Hungary, serving both these sove- 
reigns in turn, and forming a second company of 
adventure with which he ravaged the pi^Md states, 
Gruamieri merits altogether the odious distinctbn 
of havin|| founded that atrocious scheme of genenl 
depredation, which succeeding captains prosecuted 
on a greater scale and with more systematic deli- 
beration. 

It haa been truly observed, that there is less 
difference between the tactics of antiquity and 
those of our times, than between either and the 
warlike operations of the middle ages. The mili- 
tary principles of tiie ancients were founded like 
our own on the employment of infiuttry, ihe real 
strength of armies whenever war has nsen into a 
science. But in the Italian contests of the four- 
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teenth and fifteenth centarieey though the petBonal 
service of the feadal uray had faUen into disuae, 
the old chivaliy was only rephiced by a heavily 
armed and stipendiary cavalry, which continued to 
form the nerve of every army. Soooessive im- 
provements were effected in the defensive arms 
of this force, until the cavalier was completely in- 
cased in impervious steel, and his horse in a great 
measure covered with the same haraeas. This per- 
fection of defence had its striking disadvantages. 
It paralysed all activity of movement. An army 
of cuirassiers was incapable of performing a long 
march by the weight of armour ; a river, a morass, 
a mere ditch, or a garden wall, was sniBeient to 
arrest the course of such heavy cavalry; opera- 
tions in mountainous countries were impracticable; 
and since the slightest intrenchment presented in- 
superable obstacles to an assailant, a battle was 
only possible even on a plain, when both armies 
equally desired it ; an unfrequent contingency, be- 
cause the encoonter which one combatant sought, 
it must usually have been the intei^est of the other 
to avoid. 

The appallmc inhumanity with which the oon- 
dottieri ravaged the theatre of war, was in some 
measure lightened in its effects by the protection 
which a simple wall offered against them. ItiJy 
was filled with petty viUage fortresses or castles, 
in which, on the approach of danger, the inhabit- 
ants secured themselves and their propertv. Be- 
hind their ramparts the peasantry might defy the 
assaults of an unwieldy cavah^, and oppose a 
desperate and successful resistance to the most 
merciless of enemies, who were unassisted by 
battering machines or cannon. The tremendous 
engines of attack, to which all the ingenuity of 
modern science has failed in opposing any perma- 
nent defences, had indeed been already introduced *, 
but the rudeness of their original construction, 
their tardy fire, and uncertain aim, and the diffi- 
culty of transporting them before the expedient of 
mounting them on suitable carriages was adopted, 
were all unfavourable to their power and general 
nse. Whatever were the means by which the 
composition of gunpowder first became known to 
the nations of Europe, or the exact era at which 
this discovery was foUowed bv the invention of 
cannon and afterwards of small arms, at least two 
hundred years from the period before us were 
destined to elapse, before tne employment of these 
implements of destruction had effected that great 
revolution in the military art, which has altered 
the moral and political condition of the universe. 

Passing from this general view of the political 
state and military system of Italy to resume the 
course of our narrative, the furious contest which 
was rising between the maritime republics will first 
engage our attention. The commercial rivalry of 
these states in their digt^nt establishments, ever 
the fruitful source of bloodshed between them, was 
as usual the origin of theur quarrel Before the 

« Without repeating the testimony of O. Vlllani, or txm- 
velUng over a beaten track of Inquiiy, I may remark gene- 
rally, that there appean no real foundation for doubting that 
Edward III. employed artiUoiy at the battle of Cracy, in 
1346 ; and that, though this waa the first memorable occa- 
Bkm of its adoption, there is abundant evidence that both 
gunpowder and eannon were partially known and used in 
Borope many years earlier. 



progress of navigation had opened the passage to 
IncUa round the Cape of Good Hope, and rendered 
the Baltic the outlet of northern commerce, the 
ports of the Black Sea were the main conduits 
through which the prodactions of the East and 
North flowed into the bosom of Europe. The 
spices and precious merchandize of India were 
brought overland in caravans to the southern 
shores of the Euxine ; the timber, the naval stores, 
the furs, all the raw commodities of Russia, were 
floated down the rivers which discharge themselves 
into that vast basin at its opposite side. The 
Genoese and Venetians, the great carriers of the 
Mediterranean, had established numerous ^Mctories 
round the whole dreuit of the Black Sea, to gather 
the rich produce of this immense traffic ; and the 
colonies of the former people flourished with a 
splendoiur which rivalled that of their capital. By 
their great fortress of Pera they now held the key 
of the Bosphorus ; by purchase from the Tartars 
they had obtained possession of the site of Caffiii 
in the Crimea, and rendered the town which they 
built there the populous and impregnable seat of a 
prosperous trade ; and in common with the Vene- 
tians and Florentines, they held important estab- 
lishments in the Tartarian city of Tana at tiie 
mouth of the Don. A private quarrel in the vear 
1349 between an Italian and a Tartar in this place, 
in which the Utter was murdered, provoked the 
vengeance of the khan, and induced him to expel 
all the Italian merchants from the city. The 
Genoese opened an asylum to them at Caffi^ and 
the barbarian, forgetting in his fury the advantage 
which accrued to himself and his subjects from 
their commerce with the Latins, resolved to drive 
ihem altogether from the country. But the strength 
of Caffa easily resisted the assaults of his undisci- 
plined hordes ; his own coasts were ravaged by the 
warlike traders; and the total cessation of traffic 
deprived his subjects of a mariiet for their pro- 
duce, and of the commodities for which they had 
been accustomed to exchange it. The Genoese, 
blockadiuff the mouth of the Don, determined to 
grant the khan no peace until he should be reduced 
to permit the erection of a fortified colony for the 
Latins at Tana ; but the Venetians, weary of ex- 
clusion from a profitable intercourse, deserted the 
common cause, reconciled themselves with the bar- 
barian, and violated the blockade. Their vessels 
in attempting to enter the Don were seized and 
condemned as prizes by the Genoese, and they im- 
mediately armed to revenge the injury and main- 
tain the interests of their commerce. A strong 
squadron was dispatched from Venice to the scene 
of contention, and encountering a smaller Crenoese 
force on the voyage, which was also bound for 
Caffa, captured several galleys. 

The war having thus commenced, botii repub- 
lics eagerly prepi^ed for more serious hostilities. 
(a.d. 1360.) The factions of Genoa were fortu- 
nately hushed at the moment in temporary calm, 
and she could put forth her whole force in the 
contest; but Venice had not recovered from the 
depopulation of the Great Pestilence, and was un- 
able to furnish crews for her empty galleys. But 
she found an useful ally in the king of Aragon, 
Peter IV., who had himself a cause of quarrel 
with Genoa. When Sardinia passed from the 
Pisan to the Aragonese dominion^ several Genoese 
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families had atill retainod fiefs in the island ut 
which Peter was endeaTonring at this jimctiire to 
deprive them; and their republic had supported 
them against him. He therefore readily entered 
into an alliance with Venice, deekred war against 
her rival, and ensaged to man a portion of the Ve- 
netian galleys with his Catalan subjects, who were 
still numbered among the best sailors of the Medi- 
terranean. The insolent defiance with which the 
Genoese colonists of Pera conducted themselveB 
towards the eastern empire, drew upon their repub- 
lic the hostility of a third and more feeble enemv. 
Two years b^ore this the colonists had forcibly 
occupied some commanding ground near their 
suburb which they wished to fortify, and braved 
the impotent efforts of the emperor to chastise 
their presumption. After defeating his galleys and 
blockading the port of Constantinople, a temporary 
aeconmiodation left them masters of the heights 
which they had tisurped ; and it now seemed their 
object to exhaust the contemptible patience of the 
Greeks by ageravated insults. From the ramparts 
of Pera one oi their balistic engines hurled a mass 
of rock into the midst of Constantinople : the re- 
monstrance of the emperor produced only an ironi- 
cal excuse ; and next day the Genoese, by a repe- 
tition of the outrage, satisfied themselves that the 
imperial capital was within the range of their ma- 
chines. The emperor then dosed with tbe proposals 
of the Venetians, who were pressing him to enter 
into a league with them against the Genoese ; but, 
in the language of a great historian, the weight of 
the Roman empire was scarcely felt m the ba- 
lance between tiiese opulent and powerful repub- 
lics. 

The principal efforts of both parties were directed 
to the eastern seas. (a.d. 1361.) An armament of 
sixty-four galleys which was dispatched from Genoa 
under Paganino Doria, after insulting the Adriatic, 
swept the Archipelago and blockaded the enemy's 
squadron on that station ; until a fleet of fifty Ve- 
netian galleys, half of which had been manned at 
Barcelona, arrived in the same quarter. On their 
approach Doria steered towards the Hellespont, 
and Niccolo Pisani, the Venetian admiral, assum- 
ing the supreme command of all the Venetian and 
Catalan armament, prepared to winter in Greece. 
But such was the impatience of both parties for an 
encounter, that, before the end of January, the 
hostile squadrons again put to sea, and directed 
their course towards the Bosphorus. The season 
was still stormy and dangerous, when Doria, who 
had first reached Constantinople, stationed himself 
off the mouth of that port to dispute its entrance 
against his rival. (i.D. 1352.) But a violent wind 
and OQirent setting into the harbour forced the 
Genoese to seek a shelter for his fleet under the 
Asiatic shore, and Pisani triumphantiy anchored 
beneath the walls of the eastern capital. The em- 
peror could only reinforce him with eight galleys, 
but with this addition of numbers, Pisani, though 
the weather was houriy becoming worse, imme- 
diately issued again from the port to attack the 
Genoese. The combined squadron numbered se- 
venty-five galleys, Venetian, Catalan, and Greek : 
the Genoese had only sixty-four, but their vessels 
were larger. Doria had not been able to form 
his scattered line, when Pisani bore down upon 
him, but his pilots were perfectiy afiquainted with 



the navigation of the Bosphorus, and the whole 
fleets obeying his signal, safely ran in among the 
rocks and shallows of the Asiatic shore. In gal- 
lantiy attempting to follow them, the Oatakas, who 
were ignorant of the intricacies of the ehannels, 
lost many of their vessels; but, notwithstanding 
this disaster, tiie fleets engaged with desperate cou- 
rage. The storm had now increased with fright- 
ful violence, tbe clouds bUckened over the heads 
of the combatants until the fleets were shrouded in 
darkness, and the wild waves rolled appallingly 
over the breakers which every where surroonded 
them. Yet amidst the deafening cbunoor and hor- 
rors of the scene, tiie battle continued to rage with 
undiminished fury, and though the Greek galleys 
fled at the close of day, the event remained unde- 
cided. During a long and stormy night, the strug- 
gle was alternately interrupted by the tempest, 
and resumed as often as the riimmering and flitting 
lights of the hostile galleys disdosed mem to each 
otiier, and it was not until morning broke over 
the fleets and the hurricane calmed, thai the ex- 
tent of their mutual loss was ascertained. The sea 
was covered with wrecks and carnage: the Genoese 
had lost in all thirteen galleys, but they had cap- 
tured double that number with eighteen hundred 
men, and the remains of the Venetian and Catalan 
fleet sought safety in a Grecian port The Catalans, 
who had performed prodigies of valour, had to 
lament the death of their admiral : many distin- 
guished Venetians had also fallen ; and the slain 
of the allies exceeded two thousand. The (Genoese 
bought their victory deariy, if it be true that, of 
their nobility alone, above seven hundred perished 
in the fight. 

After refitting his squadron at Pera, Doria pre- 
pared to blockade Pisani in his harbour, but the 
Venetian succeeded in passing through the victo- 
rious squadron in a strong g^e, azid, quitting the 
Grecian seas, conducted his remaining force with- 
out further loes to Venice. Doria, left without an 
opponent, easily reduced the pusillanimous Greeks 
to sign a separate peace with Genoa, by which they 
agreed to close all their ports against the Venetians 
and Catahms ; and he then returned with glory to 
Genoa. But the reverse which the Venetians had 
sustained in no degree damped their resolution; 
and, in concert with the Catalans, they equipped a 
new armament in the following year, and aeUeved 
a brilliant victorv, which efEMed the reproach of 
their defeat in the Bosphorus. The allied fleet, 
still under Pisani, which effected a junction off 
Sardinia, amounted to seventy galleys; besides tfai«e 
of the large round vessels termed cooohe^ which 
were employed in those ages, each manned by •four 
hundred Catalans The Genoese, ignorant that 
the union of these formidable powers had already 
taken place, put their squadron to sea in the hope 
of fighting them in detail. Th^ were now com- 
manded by a Grimaldi : for it is observable that, 
notwithstanding the revolution which had deprived 
the four great uonilies of their influence at home, 
the republic almost invariably entrusted some in- 
dividual among them with the supreme naval com- 
mand. When Grimaldi, with onlv fifty-two gal- 
leys, fell in with the enemy near Loitot on the &r- 
dinian coast, he discovered the superiority of their 
united force too laite to avoid a combat. The day 
was calm; the Genoese trusted that the three great 
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Yeenelsy whose motioii depended on the wind alone, 
woold be nnable to move ; and couiageoualy laah- 
iDg all their galleys together, except a few to pro- 
tect the wings of their line, they slowly rowed 
tMCaxda the enemy. (a.d. 1363.) The allies fol- 
lowed their example, and the two mighty minnnn 
were dosing, idien a breeate saddenly sprang up 
and fiUed the sails of the eoeeke which were lying 
beealnoed. These great Teasels then steered towards 
the Gisnbese flanl^ and at once determined the 
event of the day. After an obstinate defence, in 
wluchk thev lost two thousand men, the Genoese 
were tnteriy defeated. Part of their fleet, easting 
off lrom-*ibe Ime, fled under Grimaldi himself ; but 
thirty galleys with three thousand five hundred 
men, tlw flower of the repoblic, surrendered to the 
victors. ^ 

The arrival of Grimaldi at Genoa filled the city 
with mouiteing and despair. The national cala- 
mity was imvr%ted by the mutual reproaches 
and dissenamis which it oocasioued among the 
citixens; and ihis people, who passed for the 
freest and proudest of the umverse, suffered diem- 
sdves to be so « overwhelmed with consternation 
and fury, that they could imagine no safety and 
meditate no vengeance but under a foreign master. 
With strange in&tuation the^ deposed uieir doge, 
and voluntarilv ofiBsred their necks to the yoke 
of the lord of Hiina . The wily Visconti gladly 
accepted the aigniory of Genoa. A Milanese 
governor and garrison* were received into the 
dty, andYiseonti imitiediately supplied the senate 
widi mooey to eqmp a<iiew fleet : as if his gold 
eoold recompense the Gienoese for the loss of their 
freedom. He also vainly^ endeaTonied to induce 
the Venetians to terminate a war, from the pro- 
secution of which he could derive no advantage. 
But the virulent hostility of the Venetians was 
yet unsatisfied, thev declared war asainst the new 
aignor of Genoa himself, and both parties re- 
doubled their efforts to prosecute the strugele with 
viguor. The Genoese with the aid of Visconti 
equipping a squadron of thirty-three gallevs, placed 
their force under Paganino Doria. This ffreat 
admiral, to whom they were already indebted for 
their rictory in the Bosphoms, after appearing 
in the Adriatic and striking terror into Venice, 
who was left defenceless by the absence of her 
fleet off Sardinia, sailed for the Grecian seas; 
whither Pisani, who yet commanded the Venetians, 
ahortlyfoltowedhim with thirty-five galleys. The 
two admirals vainly sought each other, until Pisani 
had put into the port of Sapienza in the Morea 
to refit, when Doria appeared off its entrance and 
offered htm battle. Pisani had sent up part of his 
fleet to careen at the head of the harbour, which 
was very long, while he guarded its narrow mouth 
with die rest of his pUeys ; and remaining in this 
strong position notwithstanding the taunts of the 
Genoese, he determined not to fight until his whole 
fleet should have completed their repairs. The 
fertonate temerity of young Doria, we nephew 
of the Genoese admiral, gave a fSfttal issue to this 
resolution. (a.d. 1354.) The youth boldly steered 
bis gsll^ between the extremity of the Venetian 
line and the shore^ and entered the harbour ; 
twelve other vessels one by one followed in his 
wake ; and Pisani, confident that they were rushing 
mto destruction between the two cUvisions of his 



fleet, suffered them te pass unopposed. But they 
were no sooner within the harbour than young 
Doria led them up at once to the distant head of 
the port, and impetuously attacked the Venetian 
crews, whose galleys were moored to the shore, 
when they least expected it. They were seixed 
with a panic, made but a feeble resbtance, and 
theur whole division were captured or destroyed. 
Young Doria then returned to the mouth of the 
port to attack Pieani from within, while his uncle 
assaulted him in frt>nt : their success was com- 
plete ; after a frightful carnage the Venetian 
admiial surrendered with his whole squadron ; and 
the Genoese found that, althoush four thousand 
Venetians had been slain, they had taken neariy 
six thousand prisoners of every quality. This con- 
test terminated the war. llie navy of Venice, 
who had already exhausted her strength in pro- 
digious efforts, was nearly extinguished by the 
loss of a whole squadron and ten thousand of 
her chosen seamen. (a.d. 1365.) Reduced by so 
heavy a cabunity to sue for peace, she purchased 
it by the payment of 800,000 gold florins to Genoa 
for the enlarges of the war, and by engaging to 
renounce the commerce of Tana. 

The eagerness of the Venetian senate for the 
restoration of tranquillity, even upon terms which 
were litde agreeable to the pride of the republic, 
might be occasioned in part by the immment 
danger which the oligarchy had encountered but 
a few months before from a conspiracy, headed 
by no less a personage than the dose himself. 
Marin Falieri, a nobleman who had honourably 
filled many of the principal offices of state, had 
been raised in the preceding year to the ducal 
throne at the age of seventy-six. He was married 
to a young and besutifril woman ; but the demon 
of jealousy violated his rejMse. At a raasqued 
ball in the ducal pahwe during the first carnival 
after his accession, he observed some sighs and 
fflances of love between a young nobleman, Michel 
Steno, and one of the hulies of the dudiess's 
train, and immediately commanded the gallant to 
quit the assembly. Steno, under the momentary 
irritation exdted by this insult, indulged his pique, 
as he passed through the adjoining council cham- 
ber, by writing on the ducal throne two lines which 
reflected on the honour of the doge and the purity 
of his wife*. This pasquinade, of which Steno 
was easily discovered to be the author, filled the 
old doge with uncontrollable indignation. He 
viewed it as an insult of offensive and deadly 
poignancy, and endeavoured to make it a crime of 
state ; but the council of ten contented itself with 
leaving the cause to the decision of the forty of 
justice, of which council Steno was himself a 
member, and he was sentenced only to a short 
imprisonment. This lenity so exasperated the 
irascible and jealous dotard against the whole 
aristocracy, that, availing himself of the discontent 
of several plebeians who had been personally in- 
sulted by the arrogant nobles, he engaged them in 
a conspiracy to raise the dl^ and massacre the 
whole oligarchical order. The general existence 
of a plot was discovered ; the manner in which the 
doge treated the information exdted the suspidcn 
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of the ooancil of ten; they priTately arrested 
aeveral of the accused, and put them to the torture ; 
and they then learned from their oonfeesioDs that 
Fallen himself was implicated. The sequel is 
eharactenstie of the decision and vigour of that 
stem and mysterious tribunaL Afiear taking in- 
stant and effectual measures for the security of the 
city, the ten summoned twenty of the principal 
nobles to assist their deliberations at so momentous 
a crisis. They secured the person of their chief 
magistrate, confronted him with his accomplices, 
heud his avowal of guilt, and condemned him to 
die. He was privately beheaded before them <m 
the great staircase of the ducal palace, the spot 
where the doges were wont to take their initiatory 
oath of fidelity to the republic One of the ten, 
the reeking sword of justice in his hand, im- 
mediately presented himself at the balcony to the 
people, and proclaimed aloud that ^justice had 
been executed on a great offender;" and, at the 
same moment, the gates of the pakee were thrown 
open, and the populace admitted to view the head 
of Fallen weltering in its gore. Between the 
detection of the conspiracy, and the consummation 
of this tragedy, there had ehtpsed only two days, 
and the election xi a new doge was peaceably con- 
ducted under the usual forms. 

In the year after the decapitatbn of Falieri^ the 
Venetians were involved in a dangerous and 
unfortunate war with the king of Hungary. 
(a.d. 1356.) Louis (he who fonnerly ^[>p«ured 
in Italy as the avenger of his brother Andrew) 
had maintained but few relations of amity with 
the republic. Distinguished for his active courage, 
his superior talents, and his generous temper, 
though these noble qualities were in some degree 
marrad by an inconstancy of purpose, he had 
raised his kingdom to an eminence of power and 
splendour unparalleled in its history. He regarded 
the maritime province of Dalmatia as a natural 
part of his inheritance, and the Dalmatians them- 
selves had long shown their attachment to the 
Hungarians, and their hatred of the Venetian 
yoke. In the frequent insurrections of the people 
of Zara, and other cities on the same coast, they 
had always appealed to the sovereignty of the 
Hungarian kings, and Louis had himself on a 
former occasion vainly endeavoured to protect 
their revolt He had lately shown his ammosity 
towards Venice by declaring war against her at 
the instigation of Crenoa ; and though this measure 
had not at the time been foUow^ by any im- 
portant consequences, he now found himself in a 
condition to make a formal demand of the cession 
of Dalmatia. Upon the refusal of the Venetian 
senate to submit to his pretensions, he attacked 
the republic with prodigious numbers, both in the 
district of Treviso and in Dalmatia. His armies 
were composed entirely of a feudal light cavalry, 
furnished only with the bow and the sword, and 
with no other defensive harness than quilted 
doublets, which resisted the stroke of the sabre, 
and the point of the arrow and lance. After ap- 
pearing in the first campttign at the head of fifty 
thousand of these vassals, who in their Scythian 
mode of warfare covered Uie tacB of the Trevisan 
district, and left it a desert ; Louis finding the re- 
public infiexible, maintained the war by incessant 
invasions in smaller numbers, which ruined the 



Venetian territory, and kept Treviso in oontinned 
blockade. In these incursions he was secretly 
aided by the lord of ^adua,who, though in alliance 
with Venice, supplied him with provisions : an 
injury which that vindictive republic never for- 
gave to the house of Carrara. The Venetians 
were, from the nature of their resources, peculiarly 
unequal to the support of such a warfiure ; ail the 
cities of Dalmatia fell into the hands of the Hun- 
garian by open rev<dt, or secret treason ; and the 
republic, humbled by so manv reverses, sued for 
peace, and left the terms to the generosity of her 
enemy. Louis was worthy of the confidence : he 
exacted neither money, nor the cession of the 
Trevisan district, in which he had taken many 
castles ; but, adiiering to his original demand, 
obliged the Venetians to renounce tibe sovereignty 
of Dalmatia, and their doge to expunse that pre- 
tension from the roll of his dignities. Upon these 
terms peace was concluded, and the chie& of the 
republic, who had so long affixed to their office 
the proud designati<m of dukes of Dalmatia, and 
of three-eighths of the Roman empire, were, for 
a while, reduced to the more modest title of doges 
of Venice*, (aj). 136a) 

The first serious troubles which arose in Tuscany 
after the ravages of the Great Pestileoce had sulh- 
sided, were occasitmed by the ambitious enterprises 
of the lord of Milan. The archbishop Giovanni 
Visconti had scarcely assumed the sovereignty of 
that state, on the death of his brother Luduno, 
when his machinations excited the alarm of the 
Florentine republic. Two brothers of the iiEunily 
of Pepoli, who had succeeded to the signiory of 
Bologna, with difficulty maintained their power 
against the piqial lieutenant in Romagna ; and 
Visconti, availing himself of their danger, con- 
cluded a secret treaty with them, by which they 
basely sold the rights of their fellow-citizens^ and 
gave him possession of the place. (a.d. 1361.) 

This acquisition, by which the archbishop ex- 
tended his power to the confines of Tuscany, and 
the alliance which he formed with the petty signon 
of Romagna, filled the Florentines with well- 
grounded apprehensions of so active and perfidious 
a neighbour. Ever the watchful guardians of the 
political balance in Italy, thev were conscious of 
being the particular object of hostility to a tyrant 
who aimed at the wide extension of his dominion ; 
and, though their safety was identified with the 
common cause of independence, they stood alone 
in the disposition to resist him. The Lombard 
princes, who had every thing to dread from tiie 
preponderance of his power, were either his allies, 
or too debauched and feeble to offer opposition to 
his aggrandizement ; Pisa was friendl v to him from 
her Ghibelin predilections; and the Gruelf re- 
publics of Tuscany, Sienna, Perugia, and Arezzo, 
trustinff to the poor security of their remoteness 
from the immediate scene of danger, refused to 
make exertion or sacrifice to avert it While clouds 
were gathering into a storm against her, Florence 
therefore found herself without other aid thim that 
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of the neighbouritig little states of Praio and Piiitoift, 
which enjoyed a doubtful independence under her 
protection, and, rather her snbjecta than her allies, 
required the employment of force to prevent their 
tactions from delivering them to the Ghibeiin 
party. 

Though the Milanese troops hovered on the 
frontiers of Tuscany, and Visoonti asBembled a 
diet of 'the Ghibeiin chieftains at his capital, he 
was profuse in assurances of his desire for the 
maintenance of peace; and he even lulled the 
suspicions of the magistracy of Florence until his 
forces broke through the passes of the Apennines, 
and attempted to surprise Pistoia. A small body 
of volunteers from Florence tlurew themselves into 
the town in time to secure its preservation ; but 
the crafty Visconti having thus thrown off the 
mask, his Ghibelm allies poured from all quarters 
into Tuscany. The lords of Lombardy and Ro> 
magna hastened to furnish their contingents to his 
army ; the Ghibeiin chieftains who had always 
retained independent domains in tlie fastnesses of 
the Apennines, joined hu standard with their 
vassals ; and his general found himself at the head 
of five thousand cuirassiers, two thousand lighter 
horse, and six thousand foot, and extended his 
ravages to the gates of Florence. To this over- 
whelming force the republic could oppose no I'esist- 
ance in the field : she had no army on foot, and her 
government had scarcely any mercenaries in pay ; 
but the passive courage whidi always so curiously 
distinguished her unwarlike population in the con- 
tests of these ages, preserved her in this hour of 
imminent peril. The peasantry threw themselves 
as usual into the fortified villages which bristled 
the country, the citizens manned the walls of the 
capital, and the public confidence remained un- 
shaken. The neutrality of Pisa, too, removed one 
great cause of anxiety ; for the rulers of that state, 
for once preferring the dictates of sound policy to 
the virulence of factious animosity, refused to join 
the Ghibeiin lords, their allies, against the Guelf 
protectress of Italian liberty. 

After devastating the open territory of Florence, 
the numerous forces of Visconti and his confederates 
soon ceased to be really formidable. All the pro- 
visions of the country which had not been destroyed 
were secured within the rural fortresses ; and such 
was the firm countenance of the peasantry behind 
these defences, that every petty castle required a 
regular siege to reduce it. The invaders thus 
began to he straitened for food ; they could no 
longer subsist in the plain of Florence, and with- 
drawing from it by the valley of Marhut, they 
undertook the siege of the little town of Scarperia. 
Here the superiority of the defensive art over the 
assaults of an army whose only real strength was 
in heavy cavalry-, was conspicuously displayed. 
Scarperia was but indifferently fortified, and vet 
the F'lorentine garrison, of no more than five 
hundred men, preserved their ^t with successful 
valour against the whole Ghibeiin army. 

The i^orentines meanwhile gained time to levy 
forces and take bands of mercenaries into their 
service ; the republic of Sienna afforded them a 
tardy succour of troops ; and the armed peasantry 
harassed the enemy, and intercepted the convoys 
of food which he <hew from Lombardy. But so 
much terror did the power of -Visconti at this time 



excite in Italy, that no chieftain of reputation 
could be found among the condottieri to provoke 
the enmity of the Milanese lord by accepting the 
command of the republican forces ; and the Flo- 
rentines, without a leader of experience, dared 
not therefore hazard a battle for the relief of 
Scarperia, which began to be reduced to extremity. 
But two native captains— the *one a Medici — 
bravely undertook to reinforce the garrison with a 
handful of men, and under the cover of night 
dextrously passed through the camp of the be- 
siegers into the place. Their seasonable airival 
inspired the garrison with new strength and spirit ; 
and the Milanese general, who had hoped to exhaust 
and overwhelm them by reiterated attacks and the 
incessant discharge of maswps of rock and showers 
of missiles from his engines, was thenceforth dis- 
appointed in every effort. He caused all the 
machines employed in sieges to be constructed, but 
his moveable wooden towers and his battering rams 
were burnt in a sally : he thrice attempted to carry 
the walls by open escalade and by surprise, but he 
was as often repulsed with slaughter iu these general 
assaults ; and at length, after his army had endured 
severe privations from scarcity of food and the 
unhealthiness of the season, incurred heav^ loss 
and disgrace, and consumed two months m the 
ineffectual siege of this petty fortress, he withdrew 
from before it, and evacuated the Florentine 
territory. 

While the whole power of Visconti was thus 
broken against the walls of Scarperia, Florence 
assumed an attitude of pride and security. She 
accumulated new levies of mercenaries, she 
strengthened all her forti'esses, and the other Guelf 
republics of Tuscany concluded a defensive alliance 
with her. On the resumption of hostilities, there- 
fore, in the following spring, she was no longer in 
the same unprepared state as iu the preceding year ; 
and Visconti, instead of again invading Tuscany 
with a single great army, distributed his forces on 
numerous points, and instigated the Ghibeiin chief- 
tains of the Apennines to pour their vassals into 
the lands of the Guelf republics from various 
quarters. (a.d. 1362.) But after some partial 
successes, these invasions were every where re- 
pulsed, and the republics concluded a desultory 
but glorious campaign by driving the invaders from 
tlieir territories. 

The Florentines, however, not contented with 
rousing the Guelf strength of Tuscany against so 
insidious and formidable an enemy as Visconti, bad 
meanwhile laid a new train for crushing his power, 
by inviting Charles IV. of Bohemia, then king of 
the Romans, into Italy. They represented to that 
monarch that the continued ascendancy of the lord 
of Milan must be fatal to the remains of the im- 
perial authority in the peninsula, they solicited him 
to aid them in humbling the ambition of Visconti, 
and they offered to support him with all their 
forces and treasure, on nis appearance to claim 
the crowns of Lombardy and the empire. Charles 
immediately entered into a treaty with them ; and 
the alarm with which these negotiations inspired 
the archbishop, although they produced no other 
iTsult, together with ibe continued ill success of the 
Ghibeiin arms, and the apprehensions which he 
entertained at the moment of papal hostility, in- 
duced him to make pacific overtures to the Tuscan 
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repablics. His propoealB were accepted, and under 
the mediatiun of Pisa a peaoe was conolnded at 
Sarzana, which guai'anteed to both parties the 
poasesiiions which they had held when the war eom- 
menced. (a.d. 1353.) 

The repose which this pacifieation procured for 
Tuscany had Uwted only a few months, when the 
formation of a new and more formidable company 
of adventure than had hitherto appeared in Italy 
renewed the evils of warfare unoer their most 
frightful aspect. This army of robbers was drawn 
together by a Provenpal gentleman, Montreal of 
Albano, a knight of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had served with distinction in the Neapolitan wars 
of Louis of Hungary. Having attracted many of 
the German oondottieri under his standard by the 
promise of regular pay for their bands, as well as 
the unbridled licence usual with such companies of 
adventure, he commenced his ravages in Romagna ; 
and, afiter devastating that province with fire and 
sword and extorting contributions, approached the 
frontiers of Tuscany. His successful career of 
rapine was a dangerous invitation to the cupidity of 
all the foreign mercenaries of Italy, and his force 
had accumulated with such fearful rapidity, that in 
less than twelve months the Great Company, as it 
was called, consisted of seven tliousand cuirassiers, 
with above twenty thousand ruffian followers of all 
descriptions. Montreal had the art, while he in- 
dulged this execrable multitude in the commission 
of every atrocity affaiust the uihabitants of the 
country, to give regularity to then* enterprises, and 
even to maintain rigorous discipline and order in 
their camp. (a.d. 1364.) When he approached 
Tuscany, Uie Guelf republics showed a disposition 
to league for their common defence ; but he seduced 
Perugia into a base desertion of the cause by offering 
her a neutrality ; Sienna next purchased ex^ption 
from the ravages of the company by a heavy con- 
tribution ; and Montreal then entered the Florentine 
territory. That republic was unfortunately at the 
moment governed by priors of no ability ; and 
after suffering the company to plunder the country 
without attempting resistance, they paid a large 
and ignominious tribute for the promise of two 
years* deliverance from the presence of these 
organised freebooten. Pisa shared in the dis- 
mceful treaty ; and Montreal then drew off his 
forces into Lombardy, which now presented a new 
theatre of action for his followers. 

We have seen how the acquisition of the signiory 
of Genoa by the lord of Milan involved him in hos- 
tility with Venice ; and very shortly after he had 
concluded the peace of Sarzana with the Tuscan 
states, the nogotiatione of that republic lit up the 
flames of war in Lombardy. The lords of Mantua, 
Verona, and Padua, and the marquis of Este, had 
all continual causes of complaint against Visoonti, 
who carried his treacherous intrigues into every 
city under their dominion. But though the whole 
of these princes dreaded the power and machina- 
tions of the archbishop, they dared not singly pro- 
voke his open vengeance, and they were too much 
divided among themselves, and too mutually sus- 
picious, to combine with each other. Venice, how- 
ever, laboured incessantly to reconcile their differ- 
ences, and arm them against her enemy and theirs; 
and she at length succeeded in uniting them in a 
league with her to attack the Milanese lord. It 



was this confederacy which summoned the great 
company to Lombardy to enter mto their pay ; and 
after ineffectually urging Florence to break the 
peace of Sarzana and join them, they applied, as 
she had done, to Charles IV., and invited him into 
Italy. At the same time Viaeonti, to frustrate 
their design, equally courted the friendship of the 
emperor elect; and Charles, who found himseir 
thus alternately the object of solicitation from the 
republics of Tuscany, from Venice, and from ail 
the Lombard princes, and who was besides on 
good terms with the papal court of Avignon, saw 
every obstacle removed which former emperors 
had experienced in their Italian expeditions. He 
therefore crossed the Alps (a.d. 1354) ; but all the 
powers of Italy, who had negotiated in turn with 
him to direct his power against their enemies, 
heard with astonishment that this successor of 
Augustus was attended only by a small and un- 
armed train of three hundred cavaliers. Charles, a 
mean-spirited and avaricious prince, had in truth 
no other views in undertaking this journey, than 
to receive the imperial crown, and to extort as 
much money as possible from the Italian stales. 
The results of his expedition were as insignijicant 
as his purposes, and I may, therefore, pass with 
rapidity over the circumstances which attended his 
enterprise. 

Before the arrival of Charies in Lombardy, the 
archbishop Giovanni Visconti was no more, and 
the three sons of one of his deceased brothers, 
Matteo, Bemabo, and Galeazzo, had succeeded 
without opposition to the sovereign power which 
he bequeathed jointly among them. The brothers 
divided the Milanese dominions in such manner, 
that while each had a third as his proper appanage, 
the capital and the sovereign power rested in com- 
mon with all. The death of the archbishop pro- 
duced no peace in Lombardy; and Charles IV., 
who observed a strict nentrsJitT, and exerted his 
mediation between the Visconti and the confede- 
rated signors, could only induce the contending 
parties to sign a truce. The Visconti, after making 
an ostentatious display of their forces, in contemp- 
tuous contrast with his slender escort, suffered 
him to receive the iron crown of Lombardy in 
theur capital, and he then passed into Tuscany. 

The i^pearance of the new emperor in this pro- 
vince was regarded by the Florentines with alarm 
and jealousy, though they had but faitely desired 
his presence. (a.d. 1366!) Notwithstanding his 
weakness, the respect which the imperial name 
still excited in Italy rendered him a dangerous 
visiter for the Guelf republics. Pisa reoeiv^ him 
with honour, and in diat city the Ghibelin diief- 
taius of the Apennines, together with all the par- 
tisans of the same &ctton in Tuscany, crowded 
around him, and instigated him to revenge on 
Florence the hostility which she had formeriy 
shown to his family ; to his grandfather the em- 
peror Henry VII., and his father John of Bohemia. 
On the other hand, the Guelf communities who 
had undertaken to be guided by Florence in their 
demeanour towards him, forsook their engage- 
ment, and surrendered to this new master the 
signiory of their republics. 

The circumstances which followed are worthy 
of notice, as they illustrate the feelings of the free 
citizens of Florence. The rulers of that state were 
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sensible of the danger of the crisis, if Charles 
fiboald gntify the passioiis of the Ghibelins by de- 
eUring anmst thdr repubiio ; and that monarch, 
whose only object was money, increased their 
ahurm to tndnee them to pmchaae his protection. 
He required of the Florentmes a kige smn, as the 
price ot the repeal of an imperial sentence of con- 
demnation, whteh Henry VII. had passed against 
their city ; and engaged, for one hundred thousand 
florins of gold, to take them into fitvour, and to 
confirm their liberties and privileges. But in his 
treaty with them, he assumed a Icny style of sove- 
reignty; he obliged their deputies to do homage 
and swear obedience to him ; and deckring that he 
restoced Florenee to the rank of an impmal city, 
he ooDStitnted the magistrates whom the people 
should thenceforth elect, perpetual vicars of the 
empire. The leading men of Florence, who saw 
that these pretensions were no more than nominal, 
oudly reeonciled themselves to a submission which 
was rendered prudent by existing circumstances ; 
but the high-spirited democracy, more tenacious 
about wotIb, could with difficulty be induced to 
ratify stipulations that seemed to admit the renun- 
ciation of their sovereignty. The treaty with 
Charies was seven times presented for oonfirma^ 
taoQ to the council of the people, and as often re- 
jected, before the influence and persuasion of the 
magistracy and principal citizens could bring the 
popular assembly to a more prudent line of con- 
duct; and when their efforts at hat succeeded, 
the proebmation of the treaty was heard by the 
people with silent gloom, as if some heavy disgrace 
or misfortune had overwhelmed the state. 

Shortly after this, Charles IV. being now joined 
by a splendid and warlike train of the feudal nobi- 
liity of Germany, who had followed him into Italy 
aeoording to the laws of the empire to attend his 
coronation, proceeded to Rome escorted by a bril- 
liant anny of German and Italian nobles, and re- 
ceived the imperial diadem in that city. After 
this ceremony, his attendant chivalry immediately 
dispersed, the Italians to their homes, and the 
Germans to recross the Alps, and the emperor 
returned without forces into Tuscany. Without 
embsnrassing the attention of the reader with 
transactions of little importance or interest, I shall 
only observe that the remainder of bis residence in 
Itauy served but to betray his weakness, and ex- 
pose the defects of his character. The people of 
Sienna threw off the yoke which he attempted to 
fix on them, and expelled his lieutenant ; he ex- 
cited general mdignation among the Pisans (who 
had manifested towards him all their ancient at- 
tadunent to the empire) by his abortive treachery 
in endeavouring, contrary to the faith of his treaty 
with them, to firee the people of Lucca from their 
voke that he might fill his own coffers ; and when 
he quitted Tuscany, he ex])erienced studied dts- 
rapeet from the Visconti in his passage through 
their states, and finally crossed the Alps followed 
by genoal contempt and detestation*. 
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After the return of Charles IV. into Germany, 
Lombardy, on the expiration of the truce which he 
had effected between the Visconti and the other 
confederated princes, still continued the scene of 
warfare. The marquis of Montferrat, who had 
long been the ally of the Visconti, deserted them 
and joined the league of their enemies on some 
personal cause of offence ; the fiunily of Beccaria, 
who governed Pavia under Milanese protection, 
revolted and embraced the same party; several 
other cities followed this example ; and the great 
company, now under a German, count Lando, en- 
tered the service of the confederates. But the war, 
which was principally carried on with foreign mer- 
cenaries on both sides, proceeded with little vigour, 
and had no other result than to enrich these ad- 
venturers at ruinous expense to the tyrants who 
paid them, and to the unhappy country in which 
they served. The condottieri under opposite stand- 
ards, with proverbial bad faith towards their re- 
spective employers, were almost always in an 
understanding with each other, and purposely 
avoided decisive encounters to prolong the contest 
and multiply their gains. 

Alter three years of fruitless warfare, therefore, 
both the Visconti and their enemies became weary 
of its continuance, and a pacification was concluded 
upon equitable terms. (a.d. 1358.) But the league 
of the Lombard allies was no sooner thus dissolved, 
than the perfidious lords of Milan resolved to wreak 
their vengeance upon Pavia for her revolt, though 
they had formally recognised the independence of 
the people of that city by the conditions of the 
peace. On the other hand, the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat refused to deliver up the city of Asti to 
Galeazzo Visconti as he had promised, and hostili- 
ties were resumed ; but with this difference, that 
the Milanese signors were now at liberty, by the 
neutrality of the otiier Lombard princes, to direct 
their whole power against the marquis and Pavia. 
I need only remark of the former, that he sup- 
ported the unequal conflict with difficulty for seve- 
ral years ; but the fortunes of Pavia deserve and 
shall receive more particuUr notice. 

The people of that city had been roused to the 
reformation of morals and the assertion of freedom 
by the preaching of a monk of irreproachable cha- 
racter, Fra Jacopo de' Bussolari, who inveighed 
with powerful eloquence against the corruption of 
their manners, and the shame of their subjection 
to dissolute tyrants. He had inspired the citizens 
with energy and valour ; he had led them in suc- 
cessful enterprises against their Milanese enemies, 
and induced them to re-establish their ancient re- 
public, and to throw off the yoke of the Beccaria. 
That family, who had long exercised the signiory, 
on being thus shorn of their power, reconciled 
themselves in secret with the Visconti ; and, being 
exiled from the city for their treason, aided those 
tyrants with their rural retainers. Deserted by 

govermnent in his natire dominions cannot alter the reel 
nature of his oondnct in lUly : and though I have not en- 
Joyed the same opportunities with M. Sismondi, of compar- 
ing the text of his modem panegyrists with that of the 
Italian chroniclers of Ms times, I may observe with that dis- 
tinguished writer, that neither the monuments of his mag- 
nificence in Bohemia, nor even his good laws, can destroy 
the evidenoe which all hia contemporaries have borne 
agiinst him. 
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the powers of the leagae after the late pacification, 
aud finding the marqaiB of Montferrat no longer 
able to aBBUt them, the unfortunate people of Pavia 
were utterly unable to contend with the Milanese 
power ; and Fra Jaoopo at length himself advised 
their submission, and, without stipulating for his 
own safety, negotiated a treaty which guaranteed 
their municipal liberties under the soyereignty of 
the Visconti. (a.d. 1359.) But when Galeazzo 
was once admitted into Pavia, he perfidiously tio- 
lated the engagement, subjected ^e citizens to a 
frightful tyranny, and consifped the virtuous monk 
to a prison, in which he miserably terminated his 
existence. 

Of the three joint lords of Milan, the eldest bro- 
ther Matteo had surviyed his accession to power 
but a short time. Sunken in the lowest abyss of 
sensuality and crime, he had abandoned the cares 
i)f goyernment, and was surrounded only by the 
dishonoured wives and daughters of his subjects, 
whom he had forcibly torn from the bosom of their 
families. A gentleman of Milan was sent for, and 
commanded by this monster, on pain of death, to 
bring to the palace and consign to infamy his 
young and beautiful wife. The outraged husband 
implored the protection of the brothers of Matteo ; 
and they, though they equalled him in depravity 
of heart, dreading lest his unmeasured excesses 
Hhould drive their common subjects to desperation, 
hesitated not to remove him by poison. The un- 
natural guilt of these fratricides was if possible 
deepened by the cruelties of their subsequent reign. 
Galeazzo, himself a perfidious and remorseless ty- 
rant, was excelled in wanton ferocity by Bemabo. 
They jointly laboured to strike universal terror 
into their enemies by tlie systematic atrocities 
which they exercised upon those who fell into their 
hands. After the conclusion of the war in Lom- 
hardy, they selected numerous victims at Pavia 
and other cities which had attempted revolt; and a 
contemporai7 historian has preserved a copy of a 
public law of Bemabo, which regulated the suffer- 
ings of these state offenders. By this execrable 
enactment, the provisions of which should at once 
have armed society against the fiend who could 
dictate them, the Milanese tribunals were directed 
to protract all capital punishments, during forty 
days of various and lingering tortures: — ^but I 
shall pass to a fairer theme. 

For several years after the expedition of the 
emperor Charles IV., the Tuscan states enjoyed 
a season of prosperity and comparative repose, 
which was less seriously' interrupted than usual in 
this turbulent aee by mtemal troubles and open 
hostilities. During this period Florence, in parti- 
cular, acquired well-merited honour. She termi- 
nated by her mediation a war between the Guelf 
republics of Sienna and Perugia; and when the 
Great Company, in 1368 and the following year, 
again appeued in this part of Italy, and subjected 
the other powers to a repetition of disgraceful con- 
tribution, she alone resolutely determined to put a 
period to the shame of submission to these enemies 
of society, and to refuse all compromise witli their 
demands. But though the Italian governments 
had hitherto wanted courage to defy this army of 
I'obbers, their exactions and audacity had raised 
general indignation ; and even the Ghibelin princes 
of Lorabardy, all of whom they had outraged and 



betrayed in turn, fixmished auxiliaries to the Guelf 
republic against them. The army which Florence 
thus assembled was, it is true, principally eum- 
posed also of foreign mercenaries: but the com- 
pany, awed by the firm countenance of the repub- 
lic, shunned an engagement, and at last made a 
disorderly retreat; and Florence not only pro- 
tected her territoiy, but humbled the insolence 
of the eondottieri, and had the gloiy of teaching 
other states, that protection agaust their depre- 
dations was to be found, not in tribatCi but resist- 



At this favourable epoch, too, the s e c uri t y of the 
Tuscan republics was increased by the subjeetkMi 
of many of the feudal nobles of the Apennines wlio 
had hitherto preserved the independence of their 
fiefe; and, partly by liberal purchases, partly by 
force, Florence, Sienna, and Perugia all aggran- 
dized themselves by acquiring the territory of 
these predatory chieftains. Amidst this prospe- 
rity, the domestic repose of all the Guelf repub- 
lics and of Pisa was nut, indeed, undisturbed, and, 
almost at the same moment, dangerous conspiracies 
were discovered in each; but these were timely 
frustrated, and Tuscany had seldom been so tran- 
quil, when rising animosity between Florence and 
Piw began to darken the political horizon, and | 
finally to overspread the province with a new storm 
of war. 

The guilt of the original aggression which de- 
stroyed the harmony that had for many years pre- 
vailed between the two states, rested solely with 
Pisa. Her government had passed into the hands 
of the most violent of her Ghibelin citizens, who 
studiously sought in secret to provoke a rapture, 
which the signiory of Florence for some time as 
carefully endeavoured to avert. After wantonly 
instigating some of their disbanded mercenaries to 
seize a Florentine castle, the Pisan rulers laid a 
duty upon all merchandize which entered their 
harbour ; and contraiy to the terms of a former 
treaty by which the Florentines, who carried on 
their foreign commerce through this channel, en- 
joyed freedom from all such impositions, they 
refused to exempt them from the tax. Finding 
remonstrance useless, and still resolved if possible 
to avoid recourse to hostilities, the Florentine sig- 
niory adopted an effectual measure for putiishine 
the arrogance of their enemies. They commanded 
all their subjects to close their mercantile business 
at Pisa and withdraw from that citv; and by treaty 
with Sienna transferred the seat of their maritime 
trade to the small port of TeUunone belonging to 
that republic (a.d. 13d6.) 

The commerce of Pisa was thus annihilated at 
a single blow, for all the foreign merchants who 
resorted thither solely for the Florentine markets, 
were obliged to change the destmation of th ir 
vessels to Telamone. The total stagnation d em- 
ployment, and the consequent ruin which threat- 
ened the Pisan artisans, filled that dty with da^ 
mour; and the government then endeavoured to 
appease the popular ferment by conciliating the 
Florentines, and offering to abolish their imposts. 
But this hi^h-spirited and wealthy people were in 
their turn mexorable ; and a singular contest en- 
sued. The Pisans, arming some galleys, cruized off 
the Tuscan coast, and us^ force to oblige the mer- 
chant vessels, which were bound for TeUunone, to 
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Und their cargoes at Pisa free of all duties ; and 
the Florentines, rather than submit to receive 
their imports in this manner, brought their mer- 
chandize at increased expense by kind from Ve- 
nice, firom Avignon, and even from Flanders. But 
such was the spirit which animated a republic that 
possessed not an inch of maritime territory, that 
she resolved to inspire respect for her flag even on 
the seas. She hhred armed galleys in Provence, at 
Genoa, and at Naples ; and, writh the small squad- 
ron which she thus formed, attacked a rival who 
had once aspired to the dominion of the waters. 
But Pisa had long ceased to be a naval power, her 
strensth was directed to the acquisition of conti- 
nentu territoiy, and so feeble had she become on 
the waves, that the few vessels in Florentine pav 
ravaged her coasts and insulted her harbours with 
impunity*. (a.d. 1362.) 

Meanwhile, after repeated injuries on both sides, 
the smothered animosity between the two repub- 
lics had broken out into an open contest by land ; 
and, for three years, their territories were alter- 
nately laid waste by desultory operations of various 
success. The forces employed by each party were 
as usual composed chiefly of foreign cavalir, and 
Pisa had at one time above six thousand of these 
mercenary cuirassiers in her pay. The reader 
would be little interested in the detail of predatory 
incursions and ridiculous bravadesf which occupied 

* In this petty naral warfare the Plean port at the month 
of the Amo was forced, and the chain which had closed its 
entrance was brought to Florence, and suspended In fes- 
toons, some fh^nnents of which still remain over the two 
venerable columns of porphyry that stand before the gate of 
the beautiftil Baptietry. These pQlars had been the gift of 
the Fisaas In the begfaining of the twelfth century, in grati- 
tude for the kindness of the Florentines, who fUthfully 
guarded their city fbr them while the strength of their re- 
public was absent on a maritime expedition. *' The Pisan 
chains," says Forsyth, *'hang like a fkir trophy on the fo- 
reign bank of Genoa; but to place them at Florence over 
those pledges of ancient firlendship, betrayed a defect of 
moral taste." (Remarks, frc., on Italy, vol. L p. 39, Srd ed.) 

A word more with reference to the same page of Forsyth. 
The chaises which are too well authenticated against the 
Italian republics are sufficiently numerous ; and I may be 
excused If I am wanned by my sul^ect with some little leal 
to Tindlcate them flrom others which appear to be wholly 
unfounded. Mr. Forsyth, upon the authority, I suppose, of 
Ammirato, attributes shocking inhumanity to the Floren- 
tines against their Pisan prisoners who were taken in this 
war at the battle of Cascina. But this stoiy of Ammirato 
should not weigh in the balance against the evidence of a 
respectable contemporary ; and Fillppo Villani expressly de- 
clares that the prisoners were humanely and even kindly 
uaed and eomfbrtaUy supplied. Vide b. xi. ce. 98-100, a tes- 
timony which had probably escaped Mr. Forsyth ; nor, but 
for his repetition of a lax calumny, would the question be 
worth notice. But the concentrated eneigy which that 
powerful writer can throw into a single sentence, often ren- 
ders the philippic of a line a severer condemnation than 
whole dissertations from other pens. 

t Petty insults were generally mingled with warlike opera- 
tions in the Italian contests of the middle ages. Distributing 
prises for horse-races under the walls of a hostile city, and 
striking medals In an enemy's territory, were common modes 
of celebrating the triumph of successful incursions, and the 
Italian chronicles are full of such feats. Sometimes dead 
animals were hurled from the engines of besieging armies to 
inault the defenders; and the Pisans, in one of their Inroads 
to the gates of Florence, in this war, hit upon a yet more 
ingenious expedient for showing their contempt of the rival 



the rival republics, and were only suspended by 
the appearance in Tuscany of the plague. After 
showing itself first in Flanders, this terrific scourge 
spread over Europe at the epoch before us with a 
raging mortality, second only in horror to that 
of the Great Pestilence of 1348. Its ravages in 
Tuscany increased the pressure of a war which 
weakened the hostile states without any decided 
preponderance of fortune. The advantage how- 
ever upon the whole rested finally witli Florence ; 
and when the two republics had at length become 
weary of ruinous hostilities, and mutually desirous 
of peace, the Pisans engaged, by the pacification 
which was concluded between them, to pay 100,000 
florins in ten years to Florence for the charges of 
the war, and to confirm the exemption of Floren- 
tine merchandize from all duties in their port. 
(a.d. 1364.) Upon these terms Florence agreed 
to make Pisa again the emporium of her maritime 
commerce. Tnnqtiillity was thus restored to Tus- 
cany ; but just at the moment when Pisa was 
relieved from the danger of foreign hostility, 'she 
fell a prey to the ambition of one of her own ci- 
tizens, and afforded another example of those 
strange and sudden revolutions which were so 
common in Italian states. Giovanni dell' Agnello, 
a merchant of obscure family, secretly aided by 
Bemabo Visconti, and supported by the foreign 
mercenaries of the republic, overthrew her liberties, 
and assumed, first the dignity of doge, and after- 
wards, the more despotic title and authority of 
signor. 

One curcumstance in the war between Pisa and 
Florence may possess some attraction for the 
British reader. Among the foreign condottieri 
who served in these campaigns, by fiir the most 
celebrated captain was an Englishman ; and the 
palm of martial excellence is conceded by our con- 
temporary writers to the bands of our nation who 
followed his standard. After the peace of Brotigni, 
which our Edward III. and John of France con- 
cluded in 1358, their disbanded soldiery had formed 
themselves into companies of adventure, several 
of which, after horribly ravaging the exhausted 
provinces of northern France, carried theur de- 
vastations into Provence ; and from thence one of 
them, the White, or English Company, passed* uito 
the service of the marquis of Montferrat, who was 
still at war with the Visconti. But with the 
characteristic inconstancv of such adventurers, 
the^ company shortly delivered the marquis from 
their onerous maintenance, by entering the Pisan 
pay on the expiration of their engagement with 
him. They had been trained in the wars of Edward 
III., and the Italian historians speak with admira- 
tion both of their vltlour and of their ability in 

republic ; they suspended three asses ftom a gallows which 
they erected before the walls, and labelled the sufferers with 
the august names of three Florentine magistrates. The in- 
terchange of such compliments is quite in the taste of de- 



• Our countrymen, themselTcs no desirable acquisition 
for Italy, introduced with them a still more appalling evil : 
they hoped, by shifting their quarters across the Alps, to 
avoid the frightful pestilence which was then extending its 
ravages from the north into the south of France ; but instead 
of escaping this scourge, they carried it with them into the 
liombard plains, whence it was eommimieated to the rest of 
Italy. 
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surprises and stratagems, — the parttzan warfare of 
the times. Their cavalry introduced two new 
military practices into Italy : the custom of reckon- 
ing their numbers by ^neea, and of dismounting to 
combat on foot Each lanoe, as it was termed, 
was, at least at this time, composed of three* 
cavaliers, who were bound to each other in a species 
of association ; and as the White Company mustered 
a tliousand lances, besides two thousand infantry, 
their whole force was five thousand men. Their 
cavaliers made little other use of their horses than 
to bear them in their heavy armour to the field of 
battle, where they usually dismounted and formed 
an impenetrabio and resbtless phalanx ; and inthui 
close order, with their ponderous lances lowered at 
the charee, and each held by two men, they slowly 
advanced with loud cheers towards their enemy. 
Their defensive arms were of the mixed character 
of plate and mail, which was still retained m 
England and France, after the full casing of steel 
had been adopted in Italy. Over their mail>coats 
of interlaced chain they wore cuirasses of iron ; 
theur brasses, their cuisses, and boots, were of the 
same material ; and their airay shone with dazzling 
splendour, for each cavalier was attended by a page 
whose constant occupation was to burnish bis 
armour. 

These hardy ElngUsh bands, habituated to their 
own bracing climate, braved with indiiferenoe the 
utmost rigour of an Italian winter ; the severity 
of no season was a protection against their enter- 
prises ; and the light scaling ladders, which they 
earned in detached pieces, facilitated the war of 
surprises wherein they excelled. The talents of 
their leader added to the reputation which these 
qualities of soldiership obtained for them. This 
eminent captain, who is called by the Italians 
AcHto, or Anguto, was Sir John Hawkwood, an 
adventurer of mean extraction, for he is said to 
have been originally a tailor, who had been knighted 
by Edward III. for his distinguished services in 
the French wars. The Pisans entrusted hun with 
the supreme command of their forces in tlie eon- 
test with Florence ; and from this period we shall 
find him passing the long remainder of his life in 
the inoessant troubles of Italy, and deservedly re- 
garded as the most accomplished oommander of 
his times f . 

* In aome, however, of the bandi of German meroenariei 
■ervlng In Italy at this period, every cavalier waa attended 
by a man-at-arms, mounted and equipped like Iiimaelf. Am 
these Oerman bands were called barbuti, firom the flowing 
hone hair which ornamented their casques, this became the 
general term for cavalry composed like them of iancea of 
twoliorses. 

This custom of computing cavalry by lances was of feudal 
origin, when the knight, himself the lancer, was attended 
hf several mounted retainers, more lightly armed, whe eom- 
poeed with him the fliU equipment of his lance. But it does 
not appear that, in the White Company and other mercenary 
bands, the men of the same lance were any thing more than 
comrades and equals, who chose to serve inseparably to- 
getlier. 

t For the aflUrs of Lombardy and Tuscany flnom the de- 
parture of Charles IV. to the conclusion of the war between 
Florence and Pisa, I have continued to consult Matteo VH- 
lani, ficom his flftti book to the end of the work, and the 
brief sequel of his son Filippo. The history of Matteo ter- 
minates with the appearance at Florence of the seoond great 
pestilence, in 1363, to which he fell a victim, as his brother 
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AUkirs ct the pontificate— Conquest of Romagna by t}ae holy 
see— Scandal of the papal residence at Avignon— Pope 
Urban V.— Restwation of the seat of the popedom to Rome 
—Alliance between the emperor Charles IV.and Urban V. 
— Lesgue against the Visconti— Arrival of Charles IV. in 
July— His disgraceful conduct in Lombardy and Tuscany 
—His sale of fiwedom to Lucca— Revival of that republic- 
Grandeur of Urban V. — New wars provoked by tiw Vis- 
conti— Return of the pope to Avignon— His death — War 
between Florence and the Church— Revolt of Romagna— 
Ariival of pope Gregory XI. at Rome— Hie death— ElectSen 
of a new pope — Violence of the Roman popolaoo — ^Urtan 
VI. chosen by the oonolave— His offensive ooodoet to the 
cardinals— Their secession— They annul the election d 
Urban VI., and substitute Clement VII.— QuestUm on the 
validity of Urban's title— The great schism of the West- 
Domestic a&irs of Florence— Factions of the Bicci and 
Albiacil— The Ouelf corporation— Tyranny of that oligarchy 
— The Alblxsi, chiefs of the Ouelf aristocracy— The Ried, 
leaders of the democntical party— Insurrectton of the de- 
mocrstieal Ihetion— Fall of the Guelf aristocracy— Sedltkm 
of the Ciompi— Florence in the hands of a mob— Anarchy 
in the republic— Patriotism of Michel di Lando— Eealen- 
tlon of order — Triumph of the democntJcal faetloB — 
Administration of its leaders— Their Judicial murders, 
tyranny, and iUl— Restoration of the Guelf oUgarehy to 
power— AflUrs of Venice— Rupture of the republic with 
Genoa— Powerful league against Venice— War of Chi- 
ocia— Naval operations— Total defeat of the Venetian 
fleet— The entrance into the lagunes of Venice Ibrced by 
the Gcnoeee fleet— Capture of Chioaaa— Extremity of Ve- 
nice—Courageous spirit of the senate and people — ^Thelr 
energetie exertioas to equip a fleet, and skllftil operations 
—The Genoese blockaded in the lagnne— Increase of the 
Venetian Ibroe and confldence— Surrender of the G enoe se 
fleet— Coatlanatioa of the wai^Feaoe of Turin. 

Du&iNO the long and volnntary exile of the popes 
at Avignon, the intimate connexion which had 
formerly subsisted between the affairs of the papacy 
and the complicated politics of Italy had been 
almost entirely destroyed ; and, in endeavouring to 
clear the path of the reader through the tangled 
mazes of my subject, I have scarcely found occasion 
to arrest his progress through the transactions of 
the last sixty years by any notice of papal history. 
But at the point which we have now reached in 
our course, two circumstances revived the influence 
of the popes in Italy, and will necessarily daim 
our attention : I mean the total subjugation of 
Romagna to the church, and the temporary resto- 
ration of the pontiiicate to its original seat. 

The province of Romagna was, as has been 
noticed m another part of this history, subject to 
pett^ signors ; and, notwithstanding the solemn 
cession of the imperial rights of sovereignty which 
Rodolph of Hapsburg hud made to the church, it 
acknowledged little obedience to the pontiffs of 
Avignon. But Clement VL, in 13dO, commissioned 
his legate in Italy to bring all the cities of Romagna, 

Giovanni had done to the first, fifteen years before. It is i 
impossible to lose without regret the guidance of this &ith- ' 
All authority. If the personal character of a writer may ever 
be determined by his works, the mind of Matteo ViUani may 
be pronounced to bear the stamp of integrity and moral 
beauty. 

I am, of course, also indebted, as usual, fat occasional re- 
ference to Muratori (ad Ann.) and to Slsmondi (parts of oe. 
44-47 
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by force or intrigue, under the authority of the 
ehurchy and supplied him with a body of merce- 
nary troope and a large sum of money for the 
diflTerent purpoeea of force and persuasion. The 
enterprise was not of easy accomplishment ; for 
the inhabitants of the papal states were, of all the 
Italians, the only people who had retained their 
warlike character ; and their chieftains, the Mala^ 
testi, lords of Rimini, the Ordelaffi of Forli, the 
PoUenta of Ravenna, the Manfredi of Faenza, and 
other noble families, instead of confiding the de- 
fenee of their little states, like the Lombard princes, 
to German mercenaries, habitually led their own 
foroas, ooropoeed of the gentlemen and peasantry 
of their mountain demesnes. They were themselves 
a race of skilful and active captains; war was their 
eonstant occupation, and, when not engaged in 
hostilities among themselves, they were usiudly to 
be Ibond in the service of the more powerful 
and republics. Their reputation for bad 
ith was as remarkable as their ability and valour ; 
and, in ages when the contempt of all moral obii- 
gations had become too generally the reproach of 
j the Italian character, i& Romagnol perfidy was 
1 proverbial in the peninsula. 
I The scheme of Clement VI. for subjugating 
: these chieftains failed of success ; for his lieutenant, 
' by a treacherous attempt to wrest Bologna, the 
only great city of Romagna, from the Pepoli, in- 
duced those tyrants, as we have seen, to sell their 
power to the archbishop Giovanni Visoonti, and 
involved himself in a dangerous war with the 
Milanese lord. The avarice of the papal court left 
the legate without the means of maintaining this 
contest, dement vainly thundered his spuritual 
c eMSur es against the archbishop; and Visoonti, 
partly by bribes to the mistress and courtiers of 
the pope, and partly by the menace of visiting 
Avi^ioD with an army, obtained the cession of the 
sovereignty of Bologna, to be held by him as a fief 
of the church. But, on the death of Clement, in 
1363, the projects which he had formed of bringing 
Romagna under the obedience of the holy see 
were renewed bv his successor Innooent VI., and 
finally accomplished by the unassisted talents and 
activity of one roan. 

This extraordinary person was the cardinal 
Egidio AlbomoK, a noble Spaniard, who had learnt 
the trade of a skilful general in the religious wars 
of his own country against the Moors, and improved 
his capadtv for dinimulation and artifice in the 
intrienes of the papal court. He entered Italy as 
papal legate in 1363, almost without forces or 
treasure; and pursuing his designs with vigour 
and singular address for more than twelve years, 
finished by completely humbling the tyrants of 
Romagna, and reducing them into abject submission 
to the church. He was equal to any of these 
Romagnol chieftains in the field; he excelled them 
an in their own perfidious policy. By adroitly 
tampering with their cupidity and fomenting their 
mutual jealousies and hatred, he armed them 
against each other ; and conquering them in suc- 
cession with their own weapons, he wrested the 
little cities of the province from their sway to place 
them under P^^mU governors. His crowumg acqui- 
sition was the dty of Bologna. The Milanese 
lieutenant who governed there had revolted in 
1365 from the Visoonti, and, joining the league of 



the Lombard princes against their house, had 
maintained himself in the signioxr of the city by 
this alliance. The Visconti had acknowledged his 
mdependenoe by the peace of 1368, but they 
attacked him with overwhelming force two years 
afterwards ; and Alboraoz took advantage of the 
extremity to which he was reduced to obtain from 
him the surrender of Bologna to the holy see in 
exchange for a papal fief. A new war between 
the Visoonti and the church was the consequence 
of this treaty : but the cardinal engaged the 
affections of the Bolognese in the contest by 
granting them a municipal government ; he was 
served by the subjugated chieftauis of Romagna 
with unusual fidelity ; he excited a fresh league of 
the Lombard princes agauist the signers of Milan ; 
and these puUnant lords were, alter various hos- 
tilities, the issue of which was unfayourable to 
them, rejoiced to termmate the war by the cession 
of Bologna to the pope. The same treaty restored 
peace to Lombardy, and consommated the quiet 
subjugation of Romagna to the papal authority *. 
(A.D. 1364.) 

I have referred, in the beginning of this chapter, 
to the circumstances in the residence of the popes 
at Avignon, which, more than their mere absence 
from the ancient capital of their see, conspired to 
estrange the minds of the Italians from their in- 
fluence : their servile dependence upon the kings 
of France, the selection of subjects of those 
monarchs almost exclusively to fill the papal chair 
and the sacred college, and the shameful dissolute- 
ness and profligacy of the papal court. The 
scandal of diese corruptions in the church was felt 
not only in Italy but throughout £uro|)e ; and in- 
dignant CSiristendom pointed to Avignon as the 
Babylon of the west. Since clerical preferment 
was the reward of intrigues and bribery, that city 
was crowded with the most abandoned adventurers 
of France and Italy ; and the manners of its court 
and its people were a fiuthful copy of the worst 
vices of these nations. The restoration of the 
pi^Md throne to Rome was therefore the object of 
ardent wishes to all who were alive to the honour 
of the church ; and the feelings of the age in this 
respect may be gathered from other contemporary 
evidence, as well as from the celebrated letters 
of eloquent remonstrance and entreaty which Pe- 
trarch boldly addressed to the pontiffs and pub- 
lished to Europe. In Italy, indeed, the worldly 
ambition and pride, the public crimes and personal 
vices of successive popes, had for several hundred 
years been gradually workin||[ their pernicious 
effects upon the cause of religion ; and before the 
energy of thought and acutenees of observation 
which distinguiuied the national mind in the four- 
teenth century, the disorders and impostures of the 
papacy were bared to contempt and derision. The 
enthusiastic spurit of devotion which had animated 
the Goths, the Lombards, the Franks, and the 
Normans, the blind submismon which these north- 

* Pope Urtum V., on hit arrival at Rome three yean after 
thie, demanding of Albornoxan account ot the money which 
he had expended during hit conquest of the eccletlastical 
•tatee, the warlike cardinal ient him ea his reply, a whole 
waggon load of the keys of the cities and fortresses which he 
had subjected. (SIsmondi, vol. vii. p. 19, on the authority 
of a chronicle which has escaped my search, Pompeo PeUini, 
Storia dl Peragla.) 
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em barbAzimnB paid to the piiesthoody had been 
slowly and ailentljr converted by their intellectiial 
descendants into msensibility and indifference to 
spiritual truths. 



A residence at Avignon posseased many attiac- 
ins for the papal court. To the pontiils and the 
great majority of their cardimtls, France was the 



native country ; Avignon itself, aifter its purchase 
from Joanna vi Nicies as countess of Provence, 
had been decorated with their splendid palaces ; 
and in its quiet streets their silken repose was 
neither interrupted by the tyranny of a Roman 
nobility, nor disturbed by the insurrections of a 
turbulent populace. It is therefore probable that, 
notwithstanding the discontent of Europe, Avignon 
would have retained the papal court permanently 
within its walls, if they could have continued to 
ensure to the pontiffs an inviolable sanctuary. 
But, as we have seen, Provence, after the north of 
France had been devastated by the English wars, 
became a prey to companies of adventure, formed 
of the soldiery which the peace of Bretigni had 
disbanded. The wealth of Avignon was a tempting 
lure for these armies of plunderers ; and on several 
occasions during the pontificate of Innocent VI. 
the luxurious prelates of his court were startied 
from their slumbers by the approach of danger. 
Sometimes the walls of Avignon were defended 
against the companies of adventure by the arms of 
the citizens, oftener was immunity from pillage 
purchased by the gold of the pope ; and on the 
death of Innocrat in 1362, his successor, Urban V., 



though also a Frenchman bv birth, was disposed, 
by the quick repetition of these alarms, to listen 
more eamestiy than his predecessors had done to 
the wishes of Christendom. At the moment of 
his election, be declared his resolution to re-establish 
the holy see at Rome, and evinced his sincerity 
by the preparations which he made for the purpose. 

Some years, however, elapsed before Urban 
could carry his design into effect ; but at length 
he departed from Avignon with bis cardinals, who 
all followed him, however reluctantiy, with the 
exception of five ; and they refused to quit Pro- 
vence. (a.d. 1307<) The intelligence of the pope's 
intention had every where been welcomed with 
delight ; the galleys of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, 
and of Joanna of Naples, escorted him in his voyage 
from the Rhone to the Tiber ; and on his landing 
in the papal states, the people of Rome, in the full 
and fresh feelings of )oy and gratitude, or in 
weariness of the intestine disputes which as usual 
agitated them, laid the offer of the signiory of their 
dty at his feet. Urban sustained a heavy loss 
shortiy after his arrival in Italy, in the death of 
Albomoz; but the cardinal left the ecclesiastical 
states to his master in the obedience to which he 
had reduced them*. 

Urban V., some time before his arrival in Italy, 
had concerted measures with the emperor Ch.iries 
IV., the ostensible object of which was the deli- 
verance of the peninsula from the bands of foreign 
mercenaries who had inflicted so many evils upon 

• Raynaldi, AnnalM Eceleeiist. 1S50 1887. But I have 
collected mott of the tranaaetione in the subjugation of 
RomaRnafroro MatteoVillanl, and fh>m Slsmondi, who has 
hlmMlf followed the narrative of Matteo, or compared it 
with that of other chronicles. 



her. But the real design of the pope was to hum- 
ble the yisconti,the ancient enemies of the papacy, 
and that of Charles to repeat the extartioDs by 
which he had, in his former expedition, a m a ssed 
so considerable a treaaurs. It was the last aerviee 
which Alburnoz rendered to the pope, to conclude 
for him an alliance with all the enemies of the 
Milanese lords. This league embraced the empe- 
ror, the king of Hungaiy,the queen of Naples, and 
the signers of Padua, Ferrara, and Mantua. The 
power of the Visconti, notwithstanding the shifting 
vicissitades of the perpetual wars in which their 
ambitious schemes had involved them, remained 
unshaken ; the splendour of their house had been 
augmented by two matrimonial alliances with the 
royal lines of Engbmd and France* ; and the bro- 
thers prepared to repel or avert the assanlta of 
their numerous foes with their accustomed activity 
and skill. Though they took Hawkwood with the 
English company into their pay, their forces were 
however very inferior to those of their enemies, 
when Charles IV. had entered LombsTdy from 
Grermany with a considerable army, and had been 
joined by the contingents of the Italian league. 
(a.d. \9&8,) But Hawkwood arrested the advance 
of the imperialists and their confederates fur some 
time in the Mantuan territory, by cutting the 
dykes of the Adige and inundating their camp; and 
meanwhile Bemabo Visconti, who well knew the 
avarice of Charles, employed yet more effectual 
means for paralyzing the efforts of his enemies. 
By large presents he bribed the emperor to nego- 
tiate a peace, and to send back the greater pan of 
his army into Germany. 

Italy responded to the proclamation of this 
shameful treaty by one universal cty of surprise 
and indignation. Fifty thousand men had been 
saserobled by the league for the deliverance of the 
peninsula from the machinations of the Visconti, 
and the ravages of the companies of adventure ; 
and this great coalition had been frustrated solely 
by the rapacity of its chief. But Charies, indiffer- 
ent to reproach so long as he added to his trea- 
sures, passed with undiminished assurance into 
Tuscany with the remaining body of his cavalry. 

• Both these marriages were the work of Galeaaso Vis- 
conti. the vainest of the two brothers. In 1960 he purchased, 
with 100,000 florins, a daughter of France fhr his son GUn 
Osleano, a bargain numbered by contemporary French 
historians among the most humiliating ezpedientt Co which 
the distresses of the English wars had ledueed their mon- 
archy. As the Visconti, notwithstanding the original nobi- 
lity of their family, possessed neither title nor legitimate 
right to the sovereignty of their states, they were still Justly 
regarded in the eyes of Europe as usurpers and tyianU ; and 
that his daughter might at least wear a coronet, the French 
king created his son in-law, Gian Galeaaao, count of Yertus, 
a little flef in Champagne. The second royal alUanee was 
concluded in 1S6S, between Uond duke of Clarence, aecond 
son of Edward III., and the daughter of Galeam ; certainly, 
as Mr. Hallam observes, not an inferior match. And for 
this. Indeed, the MOanese lord paid 200.000 florins to Ed- 
ward. But Lionel died in a few months from the ellects of 
intemperance. 

This marriage was celebrated with remarkable magnifi- 
cence. We may notice as a circumstance iliustrative of the 
prodigality of the times, the aaaertion of Sansovino, in his 
commentary on Boccaccio, that the bridegroom gave fivr 
hundred superb dresses to the minstrels, musicians, and 
buffixms who attended on the occasion. 
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He was inrited into this provinoe by his ruKng 
pMaaoQ. During the sabjection of ^eir city to 
PiaSy muiy of tiM Gaelf exiles of Loeca had esta- 
blished themselves in France, and acennmUted 
ridies by oommeroe. To obtain the restoration 
of fireedom for their birth-place, they offered 
Gbaries the fall indolffenoe of his pecuniary de- 
flirea ; and he promised himself an exorbitant re- 
ward £rom their sacrifices to affectionate patriot- 
im. The situation of Pisa favoured his views. 
Giovanni Agnelloy the new signer of thai city, 
depended for the continuance of an usurpation 
wlueh was detested by the Pisans, upon the pro- 
teetioD of the emperor; and Charles constituted 
him imperial vicar over Pisa, upon condition that 
Lucca should be surrendered into his own hands. 
The very ceremony which was to publish the pros- 
tituted dignity of Agnello, proved fatal to his am- 
bition. During his solemn installation as imperial 
vicar, which took pkce at Lucca where the em- 
peror had established his residence, his leg was 
broken by the iifdl of the temporary gallery on which 
he stood ; and the Pisans, while their tyrant was 
confined to his couch, rose in arms, restored their 
republic, and compelled him to abdicate the signiory. 
During his residence in Tuscany, Charles IV. 
pUyed orer again nearly the same purt of rapacity 
and meanness, of treachery and impotence, which 
he had acted in his former visit. From Lucca he 
was imprudently invited by the people of Sienna, 
notwithstanding their experience of his character 
in his preceding expedition, to mediate between 
their contending fiurtions; and he then, fomenting 
instead of>allaying the troubles of the city, thought 
only of seizing the signiory that he might sell it to 
the pope. After some perfidious intriffues, he 
had peraonaliy repaired to Sienna and assem- 
bled within ite walls nearly three thousand cui- 
rassiers, partly his own forces, partly those of 
the pope. But the Siennese, awakening to a 
sense of their danger, did not hesitate to attack 
this imposing force in their streets ; and so furious 
and desperate was their onset, tha^ after a bloody 
combat of several hours, the whole of the imperial 
cavalry were dismounted or put to flight ; above a 
thousand of them were slain or grievously wounded; 
and the emperor, detected and baffled in his dis- 
graceful schemes, and utterly defeated by the indig- 
nant citizens and abandoned by his foUoweis, was 
eompeUed to surrender at discretion. The people 
oaed their victory with moderation : they only re- 
quired that he should acknowledge their rights, 
quit their city, and trouble them no more; and 
they even paid him a contribution which he had 
the effrontery to demand, as soon as he reffamed 
his oumposure*, in compensation for the lusulta 

• A eantempot8i7 ohronioler of Sienna, and a|ypanntly an 
eyewtlDflaa, gives a lively picture of the ahject tenor and 
ludicTons eonfkition of this eontemptible and fkithless mon- 
arch, at the moment when he surrendered himself to the 
dtixens. *' The emperor remained akme in tite greatest 
Cear that ever poor wretch liad. The eyes of all the people 
vere turned on him ; he wept, he excused his conduct, he 
embraeed every one who approaclied him. He protested 
that he had been betrayed by Kalatesta, by the SalemUni, 
the podestA, and the twelve ; he related the occasion and 
the nature of the offers which they had made to him. Fran- 
cesco Bastall, whom he pointed out as having shared in this 
negotiation, was arrested, and delivered over to the captain 



which the imperial dignity had sustained by their 
triumph. He was, in truth, neither abashed by 
his disgrace, nor prevented by it firom the con- 
tinned pursuit of his design to extort money from 
all the Tuscan cities. Against Florence he re- 
vived some obsolete chums of the empire ; he at- 
tempted, in concert with the defeated partizans of 
Agnello, to possess himself of Pisa; and, when his 
geiis-d*armerie had been disgracefully repulsed in 
this enterprise, he employed them in insulting the 
Florentine and Pisan territories. By these vex- 
ations and hostilities he gained his object: the 
two republics, who would have better consulted 
their dignity by an appeal to arms, preferred to 
rid themselves peaceably of his pretensions and 
assaulta by money ; and he obtained 60,000 florins 
from each as the price of his leaving them undis- 
turbed. 

The conduct of Charles IV. in Tuscany had put 
the finishing stroke to the degradation of the impe- 
rial authority ; but, amidst the general contempt 
and obloquy which he provoked, he found means 
to leave, in one city at least, the memory of bene- 
fito alone. Yet the only action which he performed 
that might have been truly slorious if it had been 
disinterested, was converted by the stain of his 
characteristic avarice into a transaction of mere 
mercenary traffic. He resolved before he quitted 
Tuscany to restore freedom to Lucca : but he de- 
termined also to drain the last fiorin from her citi- 
zens for the ransom of their independence. During 
fifty-six years of servitude — from the usurpation 
of Uguccioye dtila Faggiuola, throughout the ty- 
ranny of Castruccio Castracani and the Pisans, and 
to the surrender of her government to Charles IV. 
by Agnello — Lucca had lost her population, her 
manunustures, her riches, and great part of her 
territory; but her citizens bad still inherited -the 
passion of their fathers for freedom, and cherished 
the ardent hope of its revival. For this the^ had 
sighed in their homes, or destined the fruits of 
their industry in exile ; for this those of the num- 
ber who had amassed wealth in foreign hmds were 
ready to sacrifice their blood and Uieir treasure. 
Notwithstanding the extravagant price which the 
sordid emperor set upon the deliverance of their 
country, they cheerfully yielded to his extortions ; 
and accompanied an enormous payment of 300,000 
florins of gold, with a sincerity of joy and unme- 
rited gratitude, that might have overwhelmed him 
with uuune, if to shame he had ever been accessi- 
ble. ^D. 1369.) He quitted Tuscany, and returned 
into Germany before they could raise the whole of 
the stipulated amount : but they at length com- 
pleted it b V loans frum the Florentines and others 
of their allies: the imperial lieutenant to whom 

of the people ; and search was likewise made for the other 
traitors. The emperor, however, treated with the signiory 
and people, and conferred upon the former the office of per- 
petual vicars of the empire over the town and its territory. 
He gave a general amnesty to the people, and accorded 
many more favours than were demanded of him. Trem- 
bling as he was, and fiunished to death, he seemed to have 
lost his head. He wished to depart ftrom the place, but he 
could not; for he was left without money, or horses, or 
attendants. With some difficulty the captain of the people 
recovered for him a part of what he had lost" (Neri di Do- 
nate, Cronica Saneae, p. 206, in the fifteenth volume of 
Script. Ber. Ital.) 
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they bad been ooneagned in pledge then sorren- 
dered the keye of the eity to their magistrates ; 
and the republic of Lueea onoe more revived. 
(a.d. 1370.) As their ancient laws had fiUlen into 
oblivion, tne citisens modelled their constitation 
after that of Florence; they instituted an annual 
festival to celebrate the recovery of their indepen- 
dence and to commemorate their obligations to 
Charles IV. ; and they decreed that, as long as the 
freedom of Lncca should endure, their coin should 
be imprsssed with the effigy of that monarch*. 

If Urban V., in restoring the seat of the bdy 
see to Rome, had designed to elevate the pride 
and the power of the church, he had no reason to 
regret his resolution. The pi^ states were tran- 
quil under his sway ; he enjoyed the affection of 
Italy; and the two emperors of the East and 
West had repaired to Rome to prostrate them- 
selves before his throne. John PaJsologus, whose 
empire was crumbling before the might of the sul- 
tan Amurath, quitted Constantinople to throw him- 
self at the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to pour 
out tibose solicitations for the aid of western Europe 



which were ineffectually repeated by his successors 
until the fall of the Greek monarchy ; and Charles 
IV., who had deservedly incurred the displeasure 
of Urban by his desertion of the league against the 
Viseonti, reconciled himself with the church, during 
a short visit which he made to Rome, by every 
abject humiliation. But Charles had no sooner 
returned into Qermany, than Urban found his re- 
pose endangered by the insolence of the Milanese 
lords, whose pride had risen with thf dissolution 
of the Italian league. They stirred up another 
war in the peninsuU bv encouraging the revolt of 
the little town of San Minlato against the Floren- 
tines; and Urban, who saw in the Viseonti the 
perpetual disturbers of Italy, availed himself of 
the indignation of Florence to form a new league 
against them, of which he placed himself at the head f. 

• Maratori, a.d. 1868*70. Bat for thU expedition of 
Charles IV. Into Italy I have principally followed the spi- 
rited narrative of Binnondi, c. 48, who has had the advan- 
tage of consulting a valuable M8. in the archives of Looca. 
Beverlni, Annales Lucenses. 

t The pope's declaration of war was eonveyed to Bemabo 
Tlsoontl by two legates, in the shape of a bull of excommu- 
nication. Bemabo rsoeived it with apparent composure, and 
himself honoured the legates by escorting them through 
Milan, as flu aa one of the bridges of that city. When they 
reached this spot he suddenly stopped, and turning to them, 
desired them to take their choice, whether they would eat or 
drink before they quitted him. The legates were mute with 
surprise at this abrupt address. " Be assured," continued 
the tyrant with tremendous oaths, " that we do not separate 
befon yon have eaten or drunk in such manner, as that you 
shall have cause to remember me." The legates east their 
eyea around tliem ; they saw themselvaa encompassed by 
the guards of the tyrant and a hostile multitude, and ob- 
senred the river beneath them; and one of them at length 
answered, that "he would rather eat than ask for drink 
where there was so much water.** *< Good," returned Ber- 
nabo, ** here, then, are the bulls of excommunication which 
you have brought me, and I swear unto you, that you shall 
not quit this bridge before you have eaten, in my presence, 
the parchment on which they are written, the leaden seals 
attaehed to them, and the sDken strings by which these 
hang.** It was in vain that the legates earnestly protested 
against this outrsge, in their double capacity of ambassadors 
and priests ; they were obliged to make the strange trial of 



Several of the Lombard princes, and the rqwblks 
of Pisa and Lucca, joined the confederacy ; but it 1 
produced little effect. Hawkwood, still the general | 
of Bemabo Viseonti, inflicted a signal defeat upon 
the Florentine army at Cascsna in Tuscany, and 
made a bold but unsuccessful attempt to carry 
Pisa by suiprise in conjunction with the deposed 
doge Agnello; and although the army whidi be 
commanded, as well as the loroes of the Viseonti ' 
in Lombardy, were afterwards obliged to retire 
before the troops of the oonfederaey, the war Ian- ^ 
guished in indecision. Amidst these troubleB, the 1 
pope sighed for the repose of Avignon, and at | 
length quitted Italy to return to that city. But he 
had scarcely arrived in Provence, when he breathed 
his last; and the intelligence of his death induced ! 
the leacue to conclude a peace with the Milanese . 
lords. (A.D. 1370.) I 

The restless perfidy of the Viseonti as usual pre- I 
vented the continuance of im pacification ; and 
soon after the election of the new pope Gregory . 
XI. at Avignon, their attacks upon ttie allies of 
the church in Lombardy produced a fresh war. . 
In this, however, Florence, and the Tuscan re- 
puUics, who were now decidedly led b^ her coun- > 
sels, took no share ; and the Viseonti were sne- 
cessfnl at all points against the papal and Lombard 
confederates : until they imprudently discharged | 
Hawkwood and his company, who pinned into the 1 
service of the church, surprised the Milanese 
army, and changed the fortune of the contest. 
After this the aflidrs of the Viseonti continued to 
decline ; a pestilence and fiunine ravaged Lom- 
bardy ; and a truce was produced by the general i 
exhaustion of the combatants. (a.d. 1374.) 

It was during this brief interval of repose that 
a new turn was given to affairs by the treacliery ' 
of the papal legate who commanded for Gregor^^- 
in Italy. While Florence was opp resse d by the ' 
pestilence and dearth, which prevailed in Tuscany, , 
as well as the Lombard states, the crafty and un- j 
principled churchman imagined that, by increasing t 
the distress of the city, he might excite its populace ! 
to revolt against the signiory, and reduce the en- < 
feebled republic under the papal yoke. He there- 
fore, pretending to discharge Hawkwood and his 
company from his pay, sevetly ordered that ad- 
venturer to enter Tuscany, and bum the Florentine 
harvests to aggravate the famme. The ingratitude 
of the legato towards their state, which had ever ; 
been the faithful ally of the church, filled the people 
of Florence with the deepest indignation; and 
though their Gnelf prejudices, unconnected indeed 
as these wfere with any superstitious feeling, at 
first revolted at the project of entering into a war 1 
against the ancient chief of their national fisctaon, I 
the bitter sense of unmerited injury finallv prevailed I 
in their councils, (a-d. 137ft') To render their opera- 1 
tions more vigorous, they confided all the executive ' 
power of the republic to a new magistracy of eight, 
who were termed the signers of &e war. These 
commissioners formed a league with the republics 
of Sienna, Lucca, Arezzo, and Pisa, to attack the 

their digestion before the tyrant and the aasemUed cen- 
eourse. (Sismondi, vol. vii. p. 67.) He has copied this curi- 
ous story, which has often been told, and is at least qnke in I 
keeping with the charact^ of Bemabo, from a Faduan I 
chronicle In the seventeenth volume of Script. Rtt. ItaL { 
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they resolved to rouae ftU RooMgoft to the 
m of iceedoiii Maiuk tfaeiyrHmy of French 
Hrtaes ; and, in me depth of their resentment 
against the church, they even entered into an alli- 
ance with Bemabo Viaeonti, a tyrant with whom 
they had hitherto shunned all connexion as the 
natmal enemy of their free commonwealth. But, 
though they well knew his perfidious character, 
they were also aware of his hostility to the Roman 
see, and they trusted to the bond of self-interest 
which they imagined would unite their cause with 
hia own« 

The Yigonr with which the talents of the new 
signoTB 3 the war inspired the Florentine league 
had the most disastrous consequences for the papal 
power. The sway of the French legates, who were 
set over Romagna by the court of Avignon, was 
universally odious ; and when the Florentines dis- 
played their standM*ds in that province, with the 
simple and emphatic motto of * Libbbtt ' emblazoned 
on them in letters of gold, every city and eastie 
hailed Uie invitation. It was to no purpose that 
Hawkwood with execrable cruelty endeavoured to 
strike terror into the disaifected by a diabolical 
massacre at Forli, the inhabitants of which he 
suspected of the intention to revolt : the insur- 
rection spread in every direction, and, in less than 
twelve months, in all the ecclesiastical states Rimini 
and its casUes were the only places which had 
not h(nsted the banner of fi[«edom. (a.d. 1376.) 
Gregory XI., in consternation at this train of re- 
verses, had first recourse to spiritual arms ; but 
he vainly endeavoured to alarm the consciences of 
the Florentines by striking their city with an in- 
terdict, and their rulers with excommunication ; 
and he then redoubled his efforts in the field. 
Taking into his service the company of the Bretons, 
tiie last and meet ferocious of the bands formed 
alter the English wars, which still remained in 
France, he dispatched two new cardinals into Italy 
with these reinforcements. They numbered two 
thousand lances, or six thousand cuirassiers, with 
four thousand foot ; and their appearance in Lom- 
hardy induced the Visoonti to desert the Florentine 
league, and make their separate peace. The war 
was then carried into Romagna with frightful in- 
humanity : wherever the Bretons entered by assault 
they spared not even childrrai at the breast ; and 
these, and similar atrocities, during the whole war, 
were instigated by men who wore the garb of 
religion, and styled themselves the servants of the 
Almighty. One of the papal legates, the cardinal 
of Geneva, afterwards anti-pope under the title of 
Clement VII., personally encouraged and directed 
a massacre at C^sena, which had surrendered to 
him upon the solemn faith of a capitulation. Five 
thousand souls, men, women, and children, perished 
in tiiis butchery ; in which the Bretons seized 
uifimts by the feet and dashed out their brains 
against the stones. 

These inhuman tragedies filled the Florentines 
and their allies with more indignation than fear. 
They gamed over Hawkwood into theur service on 
the expiration of his engagement with the pope ; 
and they prosecuted the war with unabated re- 
solution and activity. Meanwhile, circumstances 
had convinced Gregory X I. that his presence in 
Italy could alone avert the total ruin of the papal 
affairs. He therefore had quitted Avignon, and 



arrived at Rome ; from whence he directed his en- 
deavours to effect a pacification with the con- 
federates. (a.d. 1377.) He was first successful in 
detaching Bologna from the leacue ; but solely 
upon condition tiiat this city, whiim had shared in 
the general revolt of Romagna, should continue to 
govern itself as a republic under the nominal su- 
premacy of a papal vicar. The Tuscan republics 
were then induced by tiiis and other desertions to 
open negotiations for peace ; but while they were 
treating under the guidance of Florence, the con- 
ferences were suddenly suspended by the death of 
the pope (a.o. 1378); and the extraordinary 
events which arose in the church changed all tne 
relations of the popedom with the Italian powers*. 
At the period of Gregoiy s death, the sacred 
college was composed of twenty-three cardinals ; 
but of these seven were absent : six had remained 
at Avignon when the late pope quitted tiiat city, 
and the seventh was legate in Tuscany. Sixteen 
cardinals therefore entered the conclave at Rome 
in the usual manner, to give a successor to Gregory 
XI. ; and, of these, one was a Spaniard, eleven 
were French, and only four Italians. Above two- 
thirds of the electoral body were thus foreigners ; 
their dislike of an Italian residence was well 
known ; and the people of Rome might jusUy ap- 
prehend their choice of another French pontiff, a 
fresh seceasion to Avignon, and a long renewal of 
the disorders and calamities which the absence of 
the popes had entailed upon their city. The dread 
of these consequences filled the capital with fer- 
ment and uproar. Since the death of Rienzi, 
Rome had reUpsed into her former state of dis- 
traction; and we find her successively oppressed 
by the tyrannical nobility, governed by an obscure 
demagogue, and eager to surrender her freedom to 
the popes on their appearance vtrithin her walls. 
But, at the period before us, she was ruled by a 
republican sjgniory of thirteen bai^Mrdtf; and 
these magistrates sent a deputation from their 
body to demand an audience of the assembled car- 
dinals, and to echo the public voice of the city, 
which had been already decUred with aUrming 
earnestness. The sacred college answered to these 
envoys, by the mouth of their dean or president, 

♦ Poggio Bracclottnl, Iitor. Fiorent., b. 1. p. SOI, ad fin. 
and ii. ad p. 240 ; Sismondi, c. 49. 

We now begin, for these Florentine wan, flnt with the 
Vitconti and afterwards with the church, to require the aid 
of this history of Florence by Poggio Braodolini; which, 
opening with the year 1350, opportunely supplies the loss of 
the Villani, and continues to increase in Talue, until it 
reaches the author's own times, and terminates with the 
year 1455, only a short period before his death. In some 
respects M. Sismondi appears to me to have nther under- 
rated the work of this learned and celebrated man» who was 
unquestionably one of the llghu of his age; and who, as 
chancellor of the Florentine republic, had all the archives of 
the state open to him when he composed his history. It is, 
however, incomplete, as being a fragment which never re- 
ceived the last polish from his elegant mind. 

t These mai^trates were the elected representatives of 
the thirteen quarters of the city, of which they bore the re- 
spective banners ; and hence their name. The exact year in 
which this form of administration was established at Rome 
has been disputed ; and I cannot determine whether ban- 
nerets were first created very shortly after Riensi's death, or 
only in 1375 ; but of this I am at least sure, that the ques- 
tion is utterly unimportant 
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that they were astoniBhed at the proBnmptioii of 
the Roman magistracy in attempting to influence 
an election which must be determined neither by 
respect nor fear, by favour nor popular chunour, 
but by the suggestions of the Holy Spirit. 

The bannerets withdrew, little satisfied with this 
reply ; and the disoontent of the populace burst 
forth with redoubled violence. They had pre- 
viously broken into the Vatican, as the cardinal 
were entering the concbve, to proclaim their 
wishes ; the (Milace had been with difficulty cleared 
of the intruders; and the mob now assembled 
round it in immense numbers, and demanded with 
appallins menaoes a Roman or at least an Italian 
pope. Amidst this storm of popuhur tumult, the 
eondave proceeded with the election ; and finally, 
with only one dissentient voice, gave ^eir suffrages 
in favour of the archbishop of Ban, a Neapolitan, 
and not a member of the sacred college. This 
choice satisfied the citizens, and, in a few days, 
tranquillity having been restored, the new pope 
was crowned with the usual ceremonies, in which 
all the members of the late conclave took their share. 
For several weeks the cardinals voluntarily con- 
tinued their obedience to him ; they announced 
him to their absent breUiren at Avignon as the 
object of«their choice ; and all the acknowledgments 
that were customary on the accession of a pontiff 
were freely rendered to Urban VI. by the sacred 
college, the citizens of the capital, and the people 
generally, where the intelligence of his undisputed 
election had penetrated. 

But the quiet possession of the chair of St Peter, 
which had thus been given to Urban, was soon 
shaken by his own violent and arbitrary temper. 
He had been indebted for his elevation to the cha- 
racter which he had acquired for learning and 
piety; but the event proved that the caHinals 
could with difficulty have made a more unfortunate 
election, and they tSiortly found that they had given 
themselves not merely a master, but a capricious 
and passionate tyrant. He filled them with disgust 
and alarm bv the want of moderation and prudence 
with which he declared his intention of reforming 
their manners* ; he loaded them with opprobrious 
huiguage and personal insults, and he united the 
whole French party against him by publicly an- 
nouncing his resolution to confine his residence to 
Italy, and to make so numerous a creation of Italian 
cardinals, that foreigners should no longer possess 
a majority in the sacred college. 

The consequences of tliis offensive conduct of 
Urban were displayed as soon as the cardinals, 
obtaining permission one after another to retire 
from Rome, under pretence of establishing them- 
selves in the summer residence which had been 

* He threatened the cardinals with excommnnieation if 
they penisted In recei? log timoulacal presents ; he accused 
one of them of having stolen the money of the church ; he 
told a second he was a fool ; he rudely Imposed silence on 
others In the consistory ; and he restricted them from having 
more than one dish at their tables. Though he here set 
them the examine, this was perhaps the unkindest cut of 
all; especially to the French cardinals, who are often re- 
proached by Petrarch with their loye of good cheer, and 
whose devotion to the wines of Burgundy Is maliciously in- 
sisted upon by Gibbon as the principal cause of their attach- 
ment to Avignon. I cannot quarrel with their taste, what- 
ever objections I might raise to their morals. 



appointed for them in the neighbouring town of 
Agnani, had assembled at that place, white the 
pope still remained hi the capital. Here they had 
leisure to interchange the expression of their gene- 
ral discontent, and to concert their schemes of 
common vengeance. Their resolution was hastened 
by an unreasonable order which Urban sent to 
them to join him at Tivoii, where he now deter- 
mined to pass the summer, notwithstanding the 
expense of their preparations at AgnanL They 
reflised obedience; the cardinal of Geneva sum- 
moned to their protection the company of the 
Bretons which he had led into Italy, and retiring 
to Fondi, they there solemnly annulled the election 
of Urban, upon the plea that the menaoes of the 
Roman populace had compelled it Declaring the 
chair of St. Peter still vacant, they then entered 
anew into conclave, and chose for the legitimate 
pope the cardinal of Geneva, who assumed the 
title of Clement VII. In these proceedings the 
few Italian cardmals took no part; but neither 
did they any longer acknowledge the authority of 
Urban. Divided between their hatred of him, and 
their reluctance to assent to measures which might 
again transport the seat of the popedom beyond 
the Alps, they observed a neutrality, and withdrew 
frtim the theatre of contest. But as the foreign 
prelates had composed above two-thirds of £e 
concUve, they formed, without the Italians, the 
majority on which the legitimacy of Urban's pre- 
tensions must rest, and maintained their right to 
annul a nomination which they ascribed to vio- 
lence. 

The validity of the election of Urban VL is a 
[uestion which has scarcely to this day received 
he formal decision of the Romish church ; nor is 
it one to deserve our serious attention. I may, 
however, remark that it has been much agitated. 
On the one hand, it has been asserted that all the 
probabilities are against the voluntary choice of an 
Italian by the great majority of French cardinals, 
who ardently desured a return to Avignon; nur 
can it be denied in addition to this inference, that 
a considerable degree of intimidation was produced 
in the conclave by the threats of the Roman popu- 
lace, since the cardinals had every reason to dread 
that their lives would be sacrificed to the fury of 
the mob, if they elected a transalpine subject. But 
there is evidence on the other side that the French 
party was itself divided into two provincial factions, 
each of which courted the suffrages of the few 
Italians in the college ; and of one of these {actions 
Urban had been £e creature. It is, moreover, 
certain that, for several weeks after the election, 
during which the sacred college were freed from 
restraint, no attempt was made to invalidate the ; 
legitimacy of the pope, or to enter a protest against 
the compulsory violence which the conclave had 
suffered ; and that, on the oontrarv, when the car- 
dinals might with safety have withdrawn their alle- 
£ lance from Urban, they announced their choice of 
im to their absent colleagues, and continued to 
obey him, as all former pontiffs had been obeyed, 
untU his own conduct provoked their resistance. 
We may therefore at least conclude with very little 
doubt that, if that pontiff had not outraged the 
pride and selfishness of his constituents, their pro- 
test would never have disturbed the tranquillity of 
the church. This is the sole point of interest to 
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determiue ; and I shall only add, that the chnrch 
of Rome has given a tacit preference to the cause 
of Urban by numbering that pope and the succes- 
sors of his party in the roll of ordinal legitimacy, 
while it excludes the memory of their adversaries 
from the same honoura 

The mere merits of the contest between two 
parties which equally deserve our contempt are 
almost beneath inquiry : the fruits of their quarrel 
are of another character. These were no less than 
the division of the religious obedience of Europe 
for above forty years: the Great Schism of the 
West France and Spain, with the queen of 
Naples, espoused the cause of the French cardi- 
nals, and acknowled^[ed Clement VII.; Italy gladly 
adhered to an Italun pope, and England, Ger- 
many, Hungaiy, and Portugal likewise sided with 
Urban VI. But between two men, neither of 
whom were personally calcuhUed to inspire the 
Christian world with respect, the pontifical autho- 
rity dwindled into a shadow. Joanna of Naples 
was the only sovereign who took an immediate 
part in the stru^le between the rival pontiffs: 
Clement retired nrst to her capital and subse- 
quently to Avignon, where a papal court was once 
more established; Urban, who created nineteen 
new cardinals, all of them Italians, remamed at 
Rome. In tracing the isolated revolutions of 
Naples, at the dose of this chapter, we shall have 
occasion to refer to his subsequent conduct ; but 
over the rest of Italy his authority was too little 
felt to influence the general affairs of the penin- 
sula ; luid I need only state, that immediately after 
his accession, he hastened to reconcile the church 
with Florence and her allies, and to conclude the 
pacification which his predecessor had meditated. 
The conditions were more favourable to the repub- 
lic than those proposed by Ghregory XI. ; but she 
strangely consented, notwithstanding her victories, 
to atone for the scandal of her just resentment at 
ecclesiastical perfidy, by pecuniary sacrifices *. 

After the expulsion of the duke of Athens from 
Florence, in 1343, the internal tranquillity of that 
republic had been, for above fifteen years, undis- 
turbed by a single ebullition of discontent, and 
twenty years more had passed without any very 
serious interruption to the repose of the city. 
Periods of national happiness are usually least 
fertile in incident; and the domestic annals of 
Florence, during the first of these epochs, have 
failed in attracting our attention, merely because 
they are unstained by crime and unchequered by 
calamity. But the same year which produced the 
Great Schism of the West is memorable in Flo- 
rentine histoiy for a series of troubles and popubur 
commotions which fearfully endangered the exist- 
ence of freedom, and shook the agitated state to 
its centre. The origin of these disorders must be 
sought in the new character gradually given to the 
constitution of the republic by some political trans- 
actions during the last twenty yean, which were 
themselves no more than the fruits of a contest 



* RaynAldi, Ann. Eccles. ad ann. 1378. Bnt the partien- 
lars of the election and proceedings of Urban VL are eare- 
fullj collected by Stsmondi, e. 50; and the arguments on 
the validity of hto title skilfully glanced at by Gibbon, e. 70, 
and acenrately weighed in the luminous abridgment of Hal- 
lam, vol. IL chapter on Eceles. Hist. p. 34S. 



between two powerful and adverse iiamities. These 
were the Ricci and the Albizzi, both of the order 
of popolani grandi, the great commoners or ple- 
beian aristocracy, which had risen to power on the 
ruins of the old nobility. Some accidental and pri- 
vate cause of offence between these wealthy and 
arrogant houses had rankled into deadly animosity; 
they had found a ready theatre of rivalry in the 
political arena, and in the year 1367, one of them, 
to work the ruin of the other, set an engine in 
motion, the tremendous powers of which had ex- 
isted in the state for nearly a century, without 
bemg fully manifested or dangerously wielded in 
action. 

In describing the settlement of the Florentine 
constitution, I have noticed the establishment of 
a powerful corporation within the republic to pro- 
secute suspected Ghibelins, and guard the general 
interests of the national iiaction ; and I have stated, 
that this Guelf society was endowed for such pur- 
poses with a part of the confiscated property of the 
Ghibelins, and provided with a regular executive 
nu^pstracy and councils of its own. But Ghibe- 
liniam had been so completely crushed in Florence 
by proscription and exile, that there remained little 
call for tiie exertions of the Guelf society ; and that 
body plays no conspicuous part in the guidance of 
the state until alter the fall of the duke of Athens. 
The signal triumph which democratical principles 
had gained by that revolution appears to have pro- 
duced the first symptoms of jealousy from the 
Guelf society, from the offices of which the old 
nobility had, by a curious anomaly, never been ex- 
cluded, as they were from all other situations of 
public trust. Besides the democratical influence 
of the species of lottery which regulated the suc- 
cession of government at Florence, a specific law, 
called the dimao, had the effect of increasing the 
preponderance of the lower citizens in the direction 
of affaii's. This statute provided that two indivi- 
duals of the same name should not hold office 
together; and thus its exclusive tendency mili- 
tated solely against the more ancient and respect- 
able houses, whose members were extremely nume- 
rous, pretty much according to the duration of 
their wealth and prosperity, while new and obscure 
families scarcely knew their rehitives, and seldom 
bore a common simame. The operation of the 
divieto, too, was the more destructive to the power 
of the great commoners, as all above one member 
of a family whose names were drawn at the same 
renewal of magistracies, lost their turn wholly, 
until the bags were replenished* at the biennial 
ballot. 

The Guelf society, in which the old nobility and 
the popolani mndi enjoyed a paramount influence, 
were naturally adverse to the democratical spirit 
of the divieto and of the lottery itself, by which 
persons of low condition, and sometimes of Ghibelin 
origin, came into office. The cause of Ghibelinism, 
as it was that of the perfidious tyrants of Lom- 
bardy, and of their partisans generally throughout 
the peninsula, was hostile to freedom, while the 
Guelf states, and Florence especially, were the 
champions of Italian liberty. It was therefore 
easy for the Guelf society to sound the alarm in 
the republic, that Ghibelinism was raismg its head ; 
ancl in 134? they obtained the enactment of a law 
by which every person whose family had been Ghi- 
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belin ainoe the oommenoemeiit of the oeDtory, or 
who was not hinuKlf of niwuspeeted Gnelf prin- 
ciples, was pronomieed ineligible for offiees of trust. 
They in this way obtained their real object, that of 
in some measure ooonteractinff the effect of the 
divieto, by depriving a part of the democracy in 
torn of a share in the government by the exclusion 
of those citizens who could not establish their Guelf 
origin. 

The Uw of 1847 does not appear, however, to 
have been rery vigorously put in force during the 
succeeding ten years ; and the power of the Guelf 
society yet remained in abeyance^ when it was oon- 
▼erted, in 1357, by the ambitious feuds of the 
Albizn and Ricci, first into an instrument of 
mutual oppression, and afterwards of universal 
tvranny over the state. The Albizzi were reputed 
descendants of a Ghibelin fiunilv of Arezzo ; and 
Ugnccione de' Ricd, the chief of the rival house, 
had BufBcient influence, notwithstanding consider- 
able opposition, to cany a law against Ghibelinism, 
which was aimed at the Albizzi, and revived and 
strengthened the eariier enactment *. It was now 
decreed that any reputed Ghibelin who accepted 
office should be pimished, at the pleasure of the 
executive magistrate, with fine or imprisonment, or 
even loss of life. The iniquity of this ordinance 
was the greater, as noibetter evidence was requued 
for condemnation than common £une attested by six 
witnesses ; the captains of the Guelf party were 
themselves entrusted with the judicial cognizance 
of such accusations ; and a citizen once convicted 
before them became ever after ino^ble of exer- 
cising magistracy. But the application of the law 
was widely different from that contemplated by its 
mover. The Albizzi and their friends, far from 
themselves suffering its penalties, succeeded, by the 
intimate alliance which they formed with the old 
nobUity, in engrossing the direction of the Guelf 
oorpontion ; and these powerful commoners, so 
connected with the ancient aristocracy, began to 
exercise an alarming tyranny over the partisans of 
their enemies, although they did not venture to 
attack the Ricci themselves. 

Though the moderate GruelfiB were displeased 
with the rigour of the new law, they could only 
effect some modification of it, by which the captains 
of tiie corporation were directed to warn or ad- 
monish (ammonire) suspected Ghibelins beforehand 
against accepting office, instead of awaiting their 
appointment and then inflicting punishment. But 
this expedient for preventmg condemnation only 
anticipated its mjustice, and enlarged the tyrannicid 
functions of the corporation. No individual dared 
to resist so formidable an oligarchy, for, if he dis- 
regarded their admonition, he was at once treated 
as a oonricted Ghibelin. In this manner above 
two hundred of die enemies of the Albizzi were at 
different times excluded from political rights. But 
the Ricci by intrigue subsequently acquired in 
their turn a similar influence over the captains of 
the Guelf society, and gave a counter direction to 
the system of exclusion ; and thus, as the rival 
houses alternately prevailed in the corporation, the 
whole power of the state passed by intimidation or 
violence into the hands of an ohgarehy of great 
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The tyranny of this Guelf party soon became 
odious at Florence. For the kind of proecriptioD 
which they exercised, under the pretext of crushing 
Ghibelinism, was in fiust carried on only against 
individuals who were obnoxious to themselves. 
Their admonitions were constantly addressed to 
persons whose connexions and principles were 
thoroughly Guelf ; but the loss of political rights 
was not the less dependant upon the mere arbitrary 
pleasure of the leaden of the corporatioo. The 
numbers of persons who were unjustly deprived of 
the privileges of citizenship contmually increased, 
and composed a regular body of malcontents. But 
these ammoniti (the admonished) were not equal, 
numerous as they were, to a contest with the Ckielf 
o]i||;arehy, who carried on their attacks under the 
shield of law, and counted on their side the superior 
discipline of secrecy and union, and the saneticn 
of the authority which their pwty had arrogated 
in the state. 

The abortive conspiracy which was detected in 
1360 was formed by the ammoniti, and embraced 
many men of distinffuished name, who, in their in- 
dignation against Uie authors of an oppressive 
proscription, were not deterred from endangering 
the g^eral liberty of Florence by summoning 
foreign aid for thehr vengeance. Some of the 
leaders of this plot were put to death, but the 
forbearance which the ruling fkction displayed 
towards others who were less prominent, in a great 
degree reconciled all parties to their sway. The 
abUity, courage, and virtuous policy with which 
the Guelf oligarchy mesnwhile directed the foreign 
affairs of the republic, doubtless had the same 
tendency, and almost redeemed the injustice of 
their domestic administaration. The digmty of the 
state had never been so honourably sustained as 
during the period when their party were the real 
governors of Florence. The repulse of the Great 
Company, the moderation and wisdom which pie- 
ceded, and the vigour which conducted the war 
with Pisa, were all brilliant proofs of their sound 
judgment and political talents ; and it was under 
their skilful guidance that the counsels of Florence 
acquired a tacit supremacy over the other republics 
of Tuscany. 

For above ten years after the detection of the 
conspiracy of ibe ammoniti, we hear of little oppo- 
sition to the sway of the oligarchy ; but in 1371 
the open enmity between the Albizzi and Ricci 
and their respective adherents had reached its 
height ; and ihe proceedings to which the rival 
houses by turns instigated the Guelf society, as 
they prevailed in its councils, roused the general 
indignation of the people, and kept the city in a 
ferment The existing signiory of the state chanced 
to be neutral between these great families, and 
obtained a law which, to prevent them from dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the republic, equally 
excluded the members of both from magistracy for 
five years. This measure was successful for a time 
in checking the rival ambition of these ereat com- 
moners ; and the Guelf corporation itself soon 
afterwards declined in influence, when the republic 
was provoked into her war with the church by the 
perfidy of the papal lente. The leaders of thai 
society could not stem Uie torrent of popular fury 
against the ingratitude of the church ; but thev 
were averse from a rupture with the pope, in which 
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it seemed a contradiction and a aacrifice of consist- 
ency for Giielfs to engace ; and thos the direction 
of affairs fell into other nands. The eight commis- 
stoners of the war were all of the party opposed to 
the corporation ; the suceess of their government 
was viewed with extreme jealousy by that body ; and 
two regular and powerful factions were thus created 
in the administration of the republic and of the 
Guelf society. The Albizzi, with the old nobility 
and the majority of the popolani grandi, constituted 
the Guelf oligarchy or aristocratio party, whose 
original object it had been to keep the lower citizens 
out of office : the faction of the Ricd, with the 
great commoners in their interest, identified them- 
selves with the democmcy, ostensibly from indig- 
nation at the exclusive policy of the oli|;archy, but 
in reality from the spirit of selfish ambition. The 
former chief <iX the Ricci, Uguccione, was dead ; 
but, besides this iamily, the Alberti, the Medici, and^ 
other distinguished plebeian nobles, ranged them- 
selves with the lower people ; and Griorgio Scali 
and Tomaso Strozzi succeeded Uguccione de' Ricci 
as leaders of the party. 

The dose of the war against the church appeared 
to the Guelf oligarchy a favourable occasion for 
recovering the authority of which they had been 
deprived by a contest so much at variance with the 
ancient prejudices of their faction. They therefore 
began, even before the peace with Urban VI. was 
signed, to renew their admonitions, and, in a few 
months, excluded eighty citizens firom office. 
Thus, as Sismondi observes, they made it an un- 
pardonable offence against individuals that theur 
ancestors, a century or two back, had borne arms 
against the church, in opposition to which both 
they themselves and their republic were at the 
moment arrayed in open hostility. These arbitrary 
measures determined thedemocratical faction by 
one vigorous effbrt to break the chains which the 
Guelf corporation were bent upon forging anew for 
their fellow citizens ; and they were certainly 
justified by every principle of lib^y, and seconded 
by the general voice of the people, in their resolu- 
tion to resist the reviving oppression of so ambitious 
an oligarchy. 

In studying the domestic history of free states, 
we shall seldom be safe in surrendering our entire 
approbation to the motives and conduct of any 
(larty or confederated order of men ; and, in the 
fierce contention of factions which perpetually 
agitated the Italian republics, we should be especi- 
ally liable to error if, in pursuit of any imaginaiy 
consistency of opinion, we suffered our partialities 
to be thrown into either scale. In the memorable 
struggle which arose in the Florentine republic on 
the occasion before us, it has been sometimes the 
fashion to represent the democratical party as the 
virtuous champions of freedom, because their 
opponents may justly be stigmatized with the 
reproach of labouring to establish an oligarchical 
tyranny. Yet it was rather the accident of rivahry 
among the great commoners than any real supe- 
riority in the purity of their designs, which ranged 
the Ricci and their friends with the lower people 
in opposition to the Albizzi and the Guelf corpora- 
tion. The ambitious quarrel of these factions was, 
in truth, only for power ; and there are many cir- 
cumstances m the proceedings of the democratical 
leaders that will forbid us from attributing to them 



the integrity of purpose which can alone ennoble 
the conflict for political rights. Yet, however we 
may question their designs, the cause which they 
espoused was at least the better one ; and the pro- 
jects of the Guelf oligarchy had merited the alarm 
and suspicion which they excited, when Salvestro 
de' Medici, a man of intrepid character, whose 
Guelf descent and principles were too generally 
known to afford the oligarchy a pretence for ex- 
cluding him from office, became gonfalonier of 
justice by the usual process of the lottery. 

In concert with Tomaso Strozzi, Giorgio Scali, 
and Benedetto Alberti, the new magistrate deter- 
mined, by virtue of his official functions, to propose 
a law which should revive the ordinances of justice 
against the nobility, restrict the authority of the 
captains of the Guelf corporation, and revise the 
admonitions which they had issued. His proposi- 
tions were violentiy opposed in the agnorial coUege, 
in which every law necessarily originated, by uie 
Guelf interest ; and he then boldly appealed to the 
assembled council of the people. This action was 
the signal for all the insurrectionary movements 
which followed : his address produced a tumultuary 
effect in the council ; Benedetto Alberti roused the 
citizens collected without to arms bv the watch- 
word of "Popoior* **for the people;" and in 
that moment the oligarchy, so long the terror of 
their opponents, wavered before the declaration of 
the popuUr will. (a. d. 1378.) They yielded to 
the motion of Salvestro, and faiis propositions were 
riotously carried into a law. 

With this concession the people appeared at first 
satisfied ; and tranquillity was for the moment 
restored. But the popular ferment was far from 
being in reality allayed ; the shops and private 
houses of Florence were closed and barricaded ; 
and everything announced that an alarming crisis 
was at hand. Of the twenty-one trading arts, which 
contained at once the mercantile aud political 
divisions of the city, the seven greater and more 
wealthy, in which the popolani gruidi were enrolled, 
were generallv attached to the Guelf oligarchy ; 
the fourteen lesser, formed of the mechanics and 
retail traders, natunlly belonged, on the contrary, 
to the democratical party ; and between these two 
descriptions of citizens lay all the jealousy and 
furious animosity of party spirit. The lesser arts 
were resolved to render the republic a pure demo- 
cracy : in the course of the few days which 
succeeded the passing of the Uw of Salvestro de' 
Medici, they repeatedly assembled in arms under 
their respective banners ; they compelled the 
signior}' to summon a general committee of the 
magistracy to reform the republic; and they 
attacked and destroyed the houses of the Guelf 
leaders, and obliged many of those chiefs to fly 
from the city. The signiory attempted at first to 
sootiie the insurgents by temporismg measures ; 
but the passions of the multitude had been too 
violentiy excited to leave them contented with anv- 
thing short of a full assent to their demands. At 
the instigation of the ammoniti, they required that 
this proscribed class should be immediately restored 
to their complete rights ; that the authority of the 
Guelf corporation diould be Ihnited, and its ma- 
gistracy taken out of the hands of the faction 
which had engrossed it ; and that several of the 
most obnoxious of that oligarchy should be out- 
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lawed. All these oonditioiis were submitted to, and 
order seemed at length re-established in the city. 

But the suooesB with which the lesser arts 
had dictated laws to the republic was a dangerous 
example to the numerous cIbbhoh of the popu- 
lation of Fbrence, who were yet lower in the sode 
of society. There were sevml kinds of artizans 
in the city who were not included in the organiza- 
tion of the arts, and were consequently deprived of 
politiad priyileges. These workmen were held in 
dependance by the different arts for which they 
laboiured : as, for example, the woollen manufius- 
tnres, which were estimated to employ thirty 
thousand persons, were placed imder the govern- 
ment of the great art of the drapers ; and in this 
manner the carders of wool, the dyers, weavers, 
and similar craftsmen, instead of forming corpora* 
tions in themselves, were all subject to the 
tribunals of their employers, against whose op- 
pression they, perliaps justly, complained that they 
could, when aggrieved, obtain no redress. They 
were, therefore, full of discontent, and resolved to 
imitate the conduct of the lesser arts, who bad 
gained by insurrection whatever they desired. A 
secret and fearful conspiracy spread among them, 
and embraced also the lowest dress of the popu- 
lace, the dompt*, as they were called, who had been 
set in actbn by the intrigues of Salvestro de' 
Medici and other demagogues in the late troubles, 
and had already whetted their i^petite for pillage. 

Though the signiory discovered the existence of 
a combmation among the lower populace on the 
evening before the meditated rising, tlie whole of the 
more respectable citizens of Florence seemed with 
one accord to abandon the line of their duty and of 
the public safety at this momentous crisis. The 
government, as the republic was at peace, had only 
a few score of cuirassiers in pay ; the gonfkloniers oif 
companies with their militia, instead of obeying 
the summons of the priors to assemble around the 
palace of the signiory, thought only of remaining 
in their several quarters to guard their own pro- 
perty from pillage ; and thus by the cowardice, 
or lethargy, or connivance of the incorporated 
citizens f, the dregs of the populace were suffered 
to gather in arms, and to grow in audacity by the 
impunity which they enjoyed. The flame of insur- 
rection spread with frightful rapidity ; the mob 
became terrible by their immense numbers and the 
blind fury which animated them ; and the whole 
citv was delivered up at their will to fire and 
pillage. The bouses of all the better citizens who 
were obnoxious to them were reduced to ashes, and 
their property plundered or destroyed ; and every 
miscreant who had private malice to gratify, led a 

• A corruption of the French ewnf^et, " oomndes," 
which had been introduced into Florence by the soldiers of the 
duke of Athens. They used the word in iamiilar address to 
their boon companions, who were chosen among the low 
populace ; and it thus became the cant term for the rabble, 
who worlced without regular trades for daily hire. 

t The tame submission of a laige and flourishing city like 
Florence, with an organised municipal militia, to the ex* 
oesses of a rabble composed only of the dregs of her popula- 
tion, might excite more of our surprise if our own history, 
within the last fifty years, did not teach us how easily the 
imbecility and cowardice of a few men may deliver a great 
capital over to flre and pillage. The ciompi were at least as 
fonnidablc a mob mt the London rioters of 1780. 



troop of incendiaries to the quarter where he 
desired to glut his vengeance. Amidst this scene 
of wild uproar and general rapme, the caprice of 
the wayward mob took a strange character. They 
insisted upon conferring knighthood upon all their 
favourites among the leaders of the democratical 
party, who had first instigated the resistance of 
the people against the oligarchy ; and in the revo- 
lution of their phrenzy Siey even added others, 
whose houses they had but just demolished, to the 
number. Above sixty of the principal citizena of 
Florence, trembling for their lives, were oompeiled 
to receive the honours of chivalry from a ferocious 
rabble, who, if they had betrayed the least signs of 
reluctance, would have torn them to pieces with as 
little hesitation as they bestowed this curious mark 
of their approbation. 

During tiiese excesses, which lasted for three 
days, all government in Florence was at an end. 
On the fint morning, the signiory vainly attempted 
to treat with the insurgents, and the house of the 
ffonfalonier of justice was burnt ; on the following 
day, the populace attacked and carried the palace 
of the podesti by assault ; and they then conde- 
scended to signify to the signiory their propoBiti<»]s 
for the reform of the republic These ccmditioDs 
were at first confined to the establishment of three 
new arts, two for the mechanics dependent on the 
drapers, and one for the lowest populace ; it being 
provided at the same time that two^f the eight 
priors should be chosen from these new companies ; 
and that all civil actions for debts under fifty florins 
should be forbidden for ten years, with some minor 
stipulations. But the demands of the insorvents 
rose in extravagance with the concesBions of the 
signiory ; the usual forms of assembling the 
councils for confiming their proposals into laws 
could not be dispatch^, to keep pace with their 
impatience ; and, on the third day, the mob assein- 
bled about the palace of the signiory in gremter 
numbers and with more appalling violence than 
ever. They ordered the priors to abdicate their 
station, on pain of being massacred with all their 
fiunUies ; they compelled them to fly ; the gates of 
the public palace were then thrown open ; the 
populace entered ; and the work of anarchy was ; 
completed. 

At that moment, which seemed to consummate 
the ruin of the republic, Florence was saved by 
an accidental caprice of the rabble, and by the 
singular character of one of the rioters. When 
the multitude rushed into the public palace, the 
standard of justice, which had been wrested from 
the charge of the gonfalonier on the first day of 
the insurrection, happened to be in the hands of 
a wool comber, one Michel di Lando. This man, 
bare-footed and ragged, preceded the popukce, 
and, ascending the great staircase to the audience 
hall of the pnors, turned round to the people and 
cried aloud to them that the palace and Uie city 
itself were their own, and demanded to know their 
sovereign will. The thoughtless mob, seeing the 
gonfalon in his hand, at once shouted thefar accla- 
mations that he should himself be gonfalonier and 
reform the state at bis pleasure. This unwashed 
artificer was thus raised by the breath of the fickle 
multitude to be absolute lord of Florence; and 
might perhaps, from the same hour, have esta- 
bitthed a tyranny more despotic and ruinous than 
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that attempted by the duke of Athens. But, al- 
though he fiad borne an obscure part in the insur- 
rection, Michel di Lando sincerely loved his coun- 
try, and was, moreover, notwithstanding his abject 
station, fortunately gifted with sound judgment and 
undaunted courage. He resolutely set about the 
re-establishment of order; and, while the populace 
were momentarilv calmed, he decreed that the sig- 
niory of nine, the eonfalonier and eight priors, 
should thenceforward be taken in equal proportions 
from the greater arts, the lesser arts, and the lower 
people. With this intention, the bags, from which 
the magistracy was to be drawn for the following 
two years, were replenished by the usual process of 
election and ballot. 

The leaders of the demoeratical party who had 
originally animated the people to resist Ae Guelf 
oligarchy, though they were not the authors of the 
sedition of the oiompi, now thought to reap the 
fruits of the revolution. The eight commissioners of 
war, who belonged to their faction, had alone of all 
the late government remained in the palace ; and, 
fancying themselyes masters of the state, began to 
elect new priors. But Lando, who knew how to 
maintain his authority, sent them a peremptory 
order, which they dared not resist, to abdicate. He 
then, with the signiory, which was elected accord- 
ing to his scheme, took vigorous measures for the 
preservation of oi^er ; he obliged the populace by 
menaces of pumshment to resume their usual occu- 
pations; and tranquillity once more reigned in Flo- 
rence. But when the dompi had recovered the 
first astonishment into which tliey were thrown by 
the measures of their chosen leader, they were far 
from being satisfied with the cessation of anarchy 
and the sudden termination of the licence ir.. which 
they had revelled. Their indignation against Lando 
was unbounded, and their evu spirit was shown by 
fresh indications of revolt. But the goniislanier 
was unshaken in his purpose : he collected a lar^ 
body of mounted citizens, who possessed a stake m 
the commonwealth and cheerfully supported his 
government ; and when the heditiouis mob rose 
again in arms, he fearlessly met them, charged 
and routed them in the streets, and, not without 
considerable shuighter, utterly quelled their dan- 
gerous insurrection. Having thus triumphantly 
preserved the public liberty which had lain pros- 
trate at his feet, he proved the purity of his inten- 
tions and established his title to the gratitude of 
his country, by retiring from office in the proper 
rotation of the magistracy: — a memorable exam- 
ple of true patriotism in a station of life in which 
temptation is strongest, and disinterestedness most 
difficult of exercise. 

In the successive insmreotions of the. lesser arts 
and of the ciompi, the aristocratical fiustion had 
been completely overpowered, and man^ of its 
leaders, exUed, fined, or ennobled to deprive them 
of political rights; and when the revolt of the 
ciompi was in turn suppressed, the demoeratical 
party, or that of the lesser arts, inomediately pre- 
ponderated. When the companies of the arts 
were assembled in the public square, at the first 
drawing 8f magistrates which succeeded the re- 
tirement of Lando^ the incorporated citizens re- 
ceived the three priors who had been selected 
according to the late regulations, jointly from the 
new arts and the ciompi, with open contempt. 



They hooted them from the spot, they declared 
unanimously that they would not sufier persons of 
such base condition to sit in the signiory, and, as 
the spirit of the lower populace had been utterly 
crushed by the chastisement which the^ad un- 
dergone, the constitution was again changed with- 
out opposition. It was resolved that tlie nine 
members of the signiory should in future be taken, 
four from the greater arts and five from the lesser, 
which now were sixteen in number. The triumph 
of the lesser arts over the ciompi raised to we 
surface the chiefs of the old demoeratical party ; 
and thus the men, by whom the late troubles had 
been originally excited, were left at their dose in 
possession of the power at which they had aimed. 
Gioivio Scali, Tomaso Strozzi, Salvestro de' Medici, 
and Benedetto Alberti, all great commoners who had 
been driven by hatred of their adversaries in the 
aristocratical party to embrace the cause of the 
people, were the l^ers of the faction which, with 
the support of the lesser arts, now became supreme 
in the state. 

The new government which these men moved at 
their pleasure was detested by both extremes of 
the population: by the dompi and the aristocratical 
party. But strong in the affections of the lesser 
arts, whose numerous militia were at their com- 
mand, the rulers of the state might treat the ma- 
chinations of the lower populace with contempt 
and defiance ; and when Uieir discontent broke out 
it was punished with vigorous severity. The aris- 
tocracy by tlieir wealth and station were far more 
dangerous; and the demagogues who swayed the 
republic did not scruple to employ an iniquitous 
procedure for effecting the destruction of those 
leaders of the aristocratical faction whom proscrip- 
tion had hitherto spared. (a.d. 1379.) Under pre- 
tence of a conspiracy, Piero Albizzi and several of 
the most distinguished citizens in Florence of his 
party were arrested; but no evidence was produced 
of their guilt, and the podestA refused to condemn 
them. Benedetto Alberti, who in general integrity 
was very superior to his colleagues, was led by his 
blmd hatred of the aristocratical party to follow up 
an atrodous vengeance against them, which has 
left a foul stain upon his memory. He declared to 
the podesti, in the name of his fellow-citizens, that, 
if jud^ent were not immediate! v executed upon 
the prisoners, the people would take the cause into 
their own hands; the populace threatened the judge 
himself, on his resisting this interference, with in- 
stant death if he suffered the noble malefactors 
to escape: and the devoted victims were finally 
dragged to the scaffold with the prostituted forms 
of iustice. 

These infamous measures seemed to strengthen 
the power of the demagogues; and for neariy three 
years they continued to direct the ooundLs of the 
state. But as their security increased, they be- 
came overbearing and insolent towards all their 
fellow-citizens; and they continued to oppress their 
enemies by the odious employment of stipendiary 
informers. The tide of popuUuity set against them, 
and in favour of the fallen Guelfs ; Tomaso Strozzi 
and Giorsio Scali persisted, notwithstanding, ' in 
their headlong career of audadty ; and Benedetto 
Alberti dissolved his connexion with tyrants more 
arroffant, more despotic, and more dangerous to 
freedom, than the oligarchy to which they had 
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succeeded. While the public disntifl&etion was 
at its height, a last outrage of Soali and Stroxzi 
against the majesty of the republic, in rescuing 
one of their perjured spies firom the hands of jus- 
tice, roused tiie spirit of the existing signioiy, and 
inflamed the resentment of the people. Aiberti 
himself counselled their punishment : Strozzi fled, 
but Scali was arrested and lost his head on the 
scaffold. (A.D. 1382.) 

The punishment of this demagogue proved the 
signal for*the ruin of all his party : the Mends of 
the Guelf oligarchy began to sdr in the city, and 
to avail themselves of the revulsion of popular 
feeling ; in a few days afterwards the streets were 
suddenly filled with armed men ; ahd at the sound 
of their cries of <* Live the Guelfs 1" all the ancient 
attachment of the citizens to that name, identified 
though it had become with the cause of the oligar- 
chy, at once revived. The old nobility, the Albizzi, 
and the popolani grandi, their adherents, were suf- 
fered to possess themselves of the city without 
opposition; to name a committee of an hundred 
citizens to reform the state ; and so to re-establish, 
after three years of depression, the supremacy of 
the Guelf corporation and of the oligarchy by 
which it had been governed. The committee of 
dictatorship or balia, as such an assembly was 
called at Florence, immediately commenced theur 
office of reform. Besides restoring all its ancient 
functions and power to the Guelf corporation, the 
balia decreed that tlie two new arts created for the 
lower trades should be abolished; and that the 
lesser arts generally, now reduced to their former 
number of fourteen, should supply only a third, 
instead of more than one-half of the public magis- 
tracy. 

The new government displayed the usual pas- 
sions of an Italian faction. They exiled the chiefs 
of several illustrious houses, who had supported 
the demoeratical cause ; thev passed the same sen- 
tence on Michel di Lando, the saviour of his coun- 
try, whose services and virtues merited the grati- 
tude and applause of every friend of order; and 
after persecuting Benedetto Aiberti in various ways 
for some years, they at length banished him also. 
But notwithstanding these acts of violence, the 
Guelf aristocracy £id acquired moderstiim and 
prudence by the experience of former errors ; the^ 
reversed all the sentences passed against the parti- 
zans of their own &ction, but, at the same time, 
they annulled the admonitions which they had them- 
selves put in force against their enemies ; and, se- 
cure in their wealth and in the ancient respect 
which attached to their families and their faction, 
they continued, under the direction of the great 
liouse of the Albizzi, to enjoy for nearly fiftv years 
A leading influence in the government of tne Flo- 
rentine republic *. 

While Florence, in the brief space of four years, 

• For theie notlcet of the internal hictoiy of Florence 
from 13iS to 1S82, my original aathorttles are O. VUlani, 
b. xiL c. 79; If. VUlani, b. viii. c. U, ad p. 32, and x. c. 28, 
ad p. 25 ; Oino Capponl, Del Tumulto de' Ciompi, through- 
out ; a gpirtted fragment (vol. zviii. Scrip. Her. ttal.) by a 
contemporary, who provoklngly deserts us at the most oriti- 
cnl moment of that insurrection when Lando la chosen gon- 
fiUoBler. 

I have also referred to MaohiavelU, Istor. Fiorent. b. lli. 
pp. 198-260 : a flue piece of p<^tical painting, fiir the contest 



was passing through the arduous ordeal of so 
many domestic revolutions, another Italian repub- 
lic stood on the very brink of destruction. The 
ruin which had menaced the Tuscan state was 
contained in her own bosom: the imminent dan- 
ger that threatened the existence of Venice arose 
from the alarming confederatioii of foreign oie- 
mies. 

After the inglorious peace of 1368, many yean 
had passed wiuout any interesting ooeurraiee in 
the Venetian annals. The state was, however, ha- 
rassed by a formidable rebellion in Candia (ajx 
1363), which had its origin, not among the in- 
digenous and subjugated population of tl^ Island, 
but with the descendants of the noble colonists of 
Venice, who had found themselves deprived, by 
the closing of the great council, of those privileges 
in the parent city which their ancestors had en- 
joyed. They were even more disaffected to the 
Venetian government than the rest of the Candiotes. 
They excited the whole island to revolt ; they es- 
tablished an independent government ; and it was 
only after a contest of several years, and with the 
aid of a numoous body of mercenary troops, that 
Venice succeeded in chastising the insoireetion of 
this important colony. At length, after the de- 
vastation of the island, and the cruel pimishment 
of all the movers of the rebellion, the despotic ad- 
ministration of Venice was securely re-establiahed, 
and every germ of independence so completely 
eradicated from among the colonists, that tms was 
the last effort of the Candiotes to throw off the 
yoke. (A.D. 1367.) 

While Venice was with difficulty redneing her 
revolted subjects to obedience, her repose was 
troubled from a quarter from whence, if personal 
gratitude were ever numbered among political vir- 
tues, she might have expected fidelity and support. 
Francesco da Carrara had forgotten that his nouae 
were mdebted for the lordship of Padua, and aU 
their consequent grandeur to the Venetian re- 
public. In her war with the king of Hungary he 
had supplied the troops of that monarch widi pro- 
virions ; and he strengthened the recollection which 
the indignant republic cherished of this ungrateful 
conduct by a continuance of insult and injury. 
He attempted to enlarge the Paduan territory by 
encroachine on the Venetian frontier in the Tie- 
visan March ; from his states, which bordered on 
the laeune, he carried his machinations and con- 
spiracies against the oligarchy of Venice into the 
heart of their capital itself; and when the vigilance 
of the council of ten had detected and punished 
bis emissaries, the senate resolved to take signal 
vengeance for his open aggressions and secret 
treachery. (a.d. 1372.) They therefore dedared 
war against him, invaded the Paduan state, and 
routed his troops ; avd though the king of Hun- 
gary, bearing in mind the good offices which Car- 
rara had formerly rendered to him against the 
Venetians, dispatched an army to his aid, and turned 
the scale of success for a time in his favour, the 
republican arms finally prevailed. The Hungarian 

of factions la a happy subject for displaying the peeoUar ex- 
cellencies of that great historian. And I have mudi oon- 
sulted SismondJ, c. 50 ; and admired Mr. HaHam's powera 
of compression, in embodying the various Florentiiio revolu- 
tions of this interesting period Into a 
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general was defeated and made priaoner, his soldiers 
refused to fight again until he should be ransomed, 
and Carrara was thus forced to sue for peace. (a.o. 
1373.) It was only granted by the Venetian senate 
upon the most galling conditions ; for, besides sub- 
mitting the demarcation of his frontiers to the will 
of the conquerors, the lord of Padua was com- 
pelled to pay large contributions ; and to send his 
son in his name to Venice, to kneel before the doge, 
and in that posture to solicit pardon for his ag- 
gressions, and swear fealty to the republic. 

Francesco da Carrara had probably been actuated 
in his projects against the Venetians only by the 
ordinary motives of unprincipled ambition ; bat 
the humiliation which haid proved the only fruit of 
his schemes inspired him with profound detestation 
of that people, and animated him with the concealed 
resolution of future revenge. It was not many 
years before an occasion presented itself for the 
indulgence of his purpose. The inveterate ani- 
mosity which had prevailed for aees between Venice 
and Genoa might slumber in exhaustion or repose, 
but was never extinguished ; and the spirit of 
warlike rivah7, the petty jealousies of trade, and 
the conflicting interests of their colonies in the 
east, were ever in action to foster the mutual 
hatred of the two republics, and to kindle the 
flames of war. The hurt contest between these 
maritime states had originated in their commercial 
disputes in the Euxine, and it was still in the east- 
em seas that the new and more memorable struggle 
arose, in which the lord of Padua bore a prominent 
share. 

While the arms of the Turks were rapidly dis- 
membering the Greek empire, and the incessant 
revolutions of Constantinople were hastening tiie 
fall of the feeble monarchy, the Genoese and Ve- 
netians were oonstantlv at hand to foment the 
intrieiues of the imperial palace, and to grasp with 
selfidi ambition at the ruins of the Christian 
dominion. The continental possessions of the east- 
ern empire were now almost embraced within the 
walls of the capital ; but, of the few islands which 
had not been wrested from it, that of Tenedos, 
which commanded the Propontis and the channel 
of the Hellespont, attracted the cupidity of both 
the Italian republics. The Grenoese obtained the 
cessicm of it as the price of assisting an usurper 
against his father (a.d. 1376) ; the opposite party 
anticipated them by delivering it into the hands of 
the Venetians, who determined to preserve so im- 
portant an acquidtion; and the Genoese then, 
under the plea of their alliance with the usurper, 
assisted him in an ineffectual attempt to dislodge 
their garrison. 

The indirect hostilities which thus commenced 
for the possession of Tenedos between the Genoese 
and Venetians, soon afterwards assumed a more 
decided character. At the coronation of Pierre 
de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, in 1373, a dispute 
for precedence had arisen between these ambitious 
republicans who held powerful establishments in 
that island. The Cypriot court favoured the pride 
of the Venetians ; tiie Genoese resisted the pre- 
ference, and repaired to the royal banquet in arms 
to support their pretensions; they were over- 
powersd, and thrown out of the windows of the 
palace ; and their insolence so excited the fuiy of 
the Cypriots, that it produced a general massacre 



of tlieir countrymen in the island. The republic 
of Genoa was not slow to avenge the murder of her 
citizens : a formidable armament was immediately 
fitted out and dispatched to Cyprus ; the whole 
island was conquered ; and after exercising a sum- 
mary vengeance upon the principal instigators of 
the massacre, the Grenoese obliged Lusignan to 
become their tributary, and left a garrison in his 
capital The Cypriot king submitt^ to their yoke 
with impatience, until he observed the rising quar- 
rel between the maritime republics for the pos- 
session of Tenedos. He then sought the alliance 
of Venice* himself rose in arms, and engaged 
Bemabo Visoonti, to whose daughter he was be* 
trothed, to expend her dowry m attacking the 
Genoese in Liguria. 

The Genoese attributed all the wan in which 
they {LOW found themselves engaged !n Tenedos, 
in Cyprus, and in Liguria, to the hatred and 
jealousy of the Venetians. They resolved to reta- 
liate on their rivals by the formation of a league 
among the enemies of Venice, and with this in- 
tention they applied to the lord of Padua. Carrara 
needed little solicitation to forward their views ; 
and, by his exertions, the most formidable coalition 
which had ever endangered the independence of 
Venice was rapidly organized. Besides Genoa 
and the lord of Padua, Louis king of Hungary, 
Joanna queen of Naples, the brothers Delia Scala, 
reisnmg signers of Yeronl^ the duke of Austria, 
and the patriarch of Aquileia — ^who imitated his 
predecessors, the eternal enemies of Venice — had 
all their various causes of offence against the re- 
public, and eagerly confederated for her destruction. 
(a.d. 1378.) To oppose them she was left with no 
other ally than the lord of MiUn, who had attacked 
Genoa at the mstigation of the king of Cyprus, 
and whose object it was not to succour Venice, but 
to seize a fitvourable occasion for making conquests 
in Liguria and the Veronese dominions. Thus on 
the consummation of the Genoese league, hos- 
tilities immediately burst fortii from one extremity 
of Lombardy to the other. While two Mibinese 
armies sevenlly entered Liguria and the Veronese 
state, the troops of Hungary, Padua, and Aquileia, 
on the other hand, inviwied from opposite pointo 
both the district of Treviso and the DogadOf or 
narrow territory of Venice which bordered on her 
lagunes. All these operations, which were as usual 
carried on principally with mercenary troops, were 
generally indecisive, and present few details that 
deserve to be recorded. Merely observing, there- 
fore, that the confederates, to whom Venice could 
scarcely oppose an adequate resistance, overran her 
territory on the main land to the edge of the 
lagunes, and straitened her within those waters, I 
shall turn from the notice of continental hostilities, 
to relate the evento of the maritime struggle be- 
tween Genoa and Venice, which have given to this 
memorable contest the name of the war of Chiozza. 
It was in the Tuscan seas, off the promontory 
of Antium, on which the anciento had elevated a 
temple to Fortune *, that the fleets of Genoa and 
Venice encountered each other for the first time in 
this war. But the forces of the hostile squadrons 
did not correspond with the power which we have 
seen the two republics display in former contests. 

• *' O Diva, gratnin qua nfls Antiani."— Hor. 
i2 
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Their numerous numnen, who were MBttered over 
the aess in eommereial ocenpatiaDs, oonld not 
dnriiig the first yesr be recalled for the sernoe of 
their states : fewer YesBels were armed than had 
been nsoal, and these were distributed into small 
expeditions. The Genoese stationed theur admiral, 
Fieseo, on the coast of Tuscany, with only ten gal- 
leys for the protection of their trade : the armament 
which the Venetians dispatched to the same quarter 
consisted of fourteen saU under Vettor Pisani, the 
most illustrious and able of their commanders. 
The two squadrons engaged with the fierce and 
courageous ^ixit which had ever distinguished the 
wars of their republics; the event was decided 
only by superiority of numbers ; and Pisani, cap- 
turing five galleys, obtained a complete victory. 
A small VenetiaD force, which had been sent to 
Cjrprus, also gained a partial advantage over the 
Groioese, and burnt several of their vessels in the 
port of Famagosta ; but the principal attention of 
both parties was shortly attncted from all other 
objects to the waters of the Adriatic. 

The remains of the fleet which Pisani had de- 
feated, instead of attempting to fly for refuge to 
their own ports, boldly steered southward, and 
doubling the capes of Italy directed their course 
to the Adriatic, where Luciano Doria, great ad- 
miral of Genoa, by degrees accumulated a fleet of 
twenty*two galleys, and menaced the security of 
Venice. The senate of that republic recalled Pisani 
to the defence of the gulf ; but though the fleet 
under his orders had now been augmented to 
twenty-five galleys, besides a small force which he 
had detached to operate a diversion in other quar- 
ters under Carlo Zeno, he could not avail himself 
of his trifling superiority to force the Genoese to 
an action. Doria had numerous points of support 
in the harbours of the king of Hungary ; and while 
the Genoese admiral ravaged the Istrian dominions 
of Venice on the one lumd, and his adversary on 
the other captured some maritime towns of Dal- 
matia, the remainder of the summer passed without 
any encounter between their fleets. 

On the uvproach of winter, the Venetian senate, 
to prevent Doria from commanding the navisation 
of the gulf, obliged their admiral to keep the sea 
with his squadron, notwithstanding his urgent re- 
presentations of its exhausted state. Dunng this 
long and fatal cruise in the severe season, a de- 
structive epidemic which broke out in ^e Venetian 
galleys, carried o£f immense numbers of the seamen ; 
and Pisani had at length been compelled to seek 
repose for his enfeebled squadron in the Istrian 
port of Pola, when the Genoese fleet of twenty-two 
galleys appeared in the offing. The Venetian sailors 
were driven to desperation by the hardships of their 
leo^ened service ; they were eager to terminate 
their sufferings by bringinp; the enemy to action ; 
and Pisani, luistily completing his crew with the 
landsmen of Pola, was unwillingly induced to yield 
to the clamours of his followers, and to lead diem 
against the Genoese. Yet his anticipation of the 
result did not prevent him from discharging all the 
duties of a valiant and experienced admiral. He 
furiously attacked the Genoese, and their admiral 
fell in the onset : but Luciano Doria was only one 
of a race of heroes ; and his brother, immediately 
assuming the command, animated his followers to 
revenge and victory. In courage they were equal 



to the Venetians; in numbers and in skill they 
were superior to a mixture of hrndsmcBi and sailon 
enfeebled by disease. Pisani was vtteriy defeated : 
he could save only seven galleys, and he bad no 
sooner taken refuge with them in Venice, than he 
was ccnsi^ied by the senate to a dungeon, as if 
th«r error had been his crimi-« (a.i>. 1979-) 

While Venice was filled mith constexnation at 
this defeat, the Genoese squadron was angmented 
by a strong reinforcement to forty-eij^t galleys; 
and Piero Doria, another of the same noble fiunOy 
as the late adinira], arriving from Genoa to suc- 
ceed him, immediately prepared to complete the 
destmction of the rival republic. After oonoert- 
ing his measures with the lord of Padua, be ap- 
pMred off the long line of narrow islands which 
separate the Venetian lagune from the Adriatie. 
These strips of land are intersected by six open- 
ings * which were navigable for the anned yessels 
of the times, and formed so many entrances into 
the Ugune. All of these the senate had caused to be 
hastily closed by triple chains, booms, and other 
defences, behind which were moored heavy Teasels 
planted with artillery. Doria, after some hesiu- 
tion, resolved to force the most southeriy, except 
one, of the six passages. Just within this opening, 
among a group of the interior islets of the lagune, 
like those upon which Venice itself is built, stands 
the town of Chiozza, twenty-five miles south of the 
capital. A deep canal, cut through the shallows of 
the lagune, forms the only passage for large vesseb 
from Chiozza to Venice and the outlets to the sea 
&rther north; but besides the opening immediately 
opposite to the town, the channel of Brondolo, still 
more southward, affords another communication 
bciween Chiozza and the Adriatic. 

When Doria resolved to penetrate into the 
lagune through the strongly fortified opening 
before Chiozza, it was agr^ that Francesco da 
Carrara should co-operate with him from the 
Brenta, which flows into the lagune, by descend- 
ing that river with a numerous flotUla, following 
the deep channels which its waters had delved 
through the shallows towards the outlet of Chi- 
ozza, and assaulting the passage in rear idiile the 
Genoese gave their onset from without. Success 
attended this combined operation. The small Ve- 
netian force which occupied the floating defences 
of the pass, thus phu»Bd between two superior at- 
tacks, could oppose but a brief resistance, though 
their struggle was vi^rous, and the Genoese fleet 
rode triumphantly within the lagune and formed 
the siege of Chiozza. The Venetians had thrown 
a gairison of three thoussnd men into the place, 
and these troops, aided by the burgfaerat made a 
gallant and obstinate defence; but the united foroee 
of the Genoese and of Ganara, who posted part of 

* Siimondi enumentee lix entxaneei to the lagoiie whieb 
were navigable for the galleye of the times, besides those of 
Bfondolo and Foesooe, which, disehazgliig the watsn of the 
Brenta and Adige, commanlcate with the Isgune. But 
Dam, whose local knowledge I msj preliBr, speaks ooljr of 
six, including the outlets of those rivers which their deposits 
have since choked up ; and he explains the aeeniaqr of his 
statement by a chart, copied from one in the memoir of the 
learned FiUasi on the early history of Venice. The oonton- 
porary Italian chroniclers are careless in the description of 
localities with which, I suppose, they took it for granted 
that their readers must be as fluniliar as themselves. 
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his tamy to nrosecnte the nege on the neighbour^ 
ing khuBd 01 BroniMoy with which Chiozza was 
comieeted hy a bridge, were by land and sea 
twentj-foor tfaonaand strong ; and after a series of 
Inrioiia eonfliets, in which the besiegers lost in six 
days alinoet as many men as the whde numbers of 
the gaxrison, they finally entered the town by 
stoonn. Foot thoosand fxrisonerB fell into their 
hand% and the banner of St George floated from 
the towers of Chioesa above the rerersed lion of 
St. Mark. 

Soeh was the ooosteniation which the capture of 
thb adraneed post of the capital excited at Venice, 
that the doge was reduced to sue for peace. His 
ambassadors took with them some Genoese pri- 
soners who were released as a propitiatory offering 
to Doria, and a sheet of blank paper, on which the 
admiiftl and the lord of Padua were deored to dic- 
tate their pleasure to the republic with no other 
reservatiaa than her fk«edom. Canara was anxious 
to termhiate the war at so favourable a moment ; 
but the Genoese admbal seeing the ancient and 
delSBted rival of his country prostrate before him, 
was steeled against mercy by national hatred, the 
desire of vengeanoe, and the confidence of victory. 
Summoning tiie ambssssdors to a public audience 
before him and Ganara, he thus addr e s sed him : 
^I declare unto you before Grod, ye Venetian lords, 
that ye shall have no peace from the lord of Padua 
nor fhmi our republic, until first we have put a 
caxh in the mouths of those wild horses that stand 
on your place of St. Mark. When we have them 
bridled to our hands, they shall be tame enough. 
Tske back your Genoese prisoners, for I shall be 
with you at Venice m a few days to release both 
them and their companions from your dungeons." 

When this insulting answer was reported at 
Venie^ the senate prepared for the defence of the 
repubHe with the energjr which was characteristic 
of their counsels, and they succeeded in animating 
the people with a spirit that seconded their own. 
Bat when the popubr enthusiasm was roused, 
there was but one man in Venice on whom the 
general confidence and affection of her mariners 
and citizens could repose. The multitude bore in 
mind the successftil services of Vettor Pinni, and 
thought only of his misfortunes to remember the 
injustice of the disgrace and imprisonment in 
which he languished. The whole city simultsne- 
ously rose to demand the release of the only man 
who see med capable of delivering the sinking state; 
the poblio pahu» was besieged with loud acelama- 
tions of ''Live Vettor Pissni, our adnuial * t" and 



• It la to be regretted that the severity of historical criti- 

dsm must often discard verj eplgTammatio speeches which 

hare been composed for celebrated men. Sanuto (Vite de' 

Doefai di Venesia, p. 691,) relates a story which Sismondl 

i and Hallam have copied after hiin» that Pisani, who was 

> eoDflned fn the cells onder the palace of 8t Mark, heariag 

' the criaa with which the populace without demanded his 

rriease, sprang, notwithstanding his chains, to a window, 

and fkom thence repressed their favourite shouts, and bade 

them reaerye their enthtuiasm for St. Mark, the symbol and 

war-cry of Venice. But state prisons do not usually open to 

pablie streets ; and less than any, would the gloomy dun- 

; feons of so suspicious a government as that of Venice. For- 

; mnatdy for tbe glory of this real hero, his magnanimous 

patrlotiam stands upon better record than so questionable a 



the senate, abandoning in this season of peril the 
inflexible firmness of ueir ordinaiy policy, yielded 
to the popular voioe^ and drew Pisani from his 
prison to bestow on him the office of high-admiraL 
The hero nobly forgot his personal injuries in the 
danger of his country ; he rendered a prompt and 
mo£st obedience to the senate^ and under his in- 
trepid and able conduct the fortunes of Venice 
revived. The inaction of Doria fitvoured his exer- 
tions to rally and collect the disorganized strength 
of the repubKc For above two months the Genoese 
admiral remained in possession of Chiozza, and 
within sight of Venice, without attempting any 
enterprise against the city. It is not easy to ac- 
count for this apparent supmeness except by the 
probability that, while the difficulties of the navi- 
gation deterred Doria from hazarding his galleys 
among the intricacies and shallows 0? the lagune, 
he confidently relied upon starving the Venetians 
into a soirender. They were cut off from inter- 
course with the neighbouring continent of Italy, 
Dalmatia, and Istria, by the Paduan and Hunga- 
rian troops, and the Genoese obstructed the ap- 
proach of supplies from the sea. But instead of 
tamely awaiting the approach of famine, the Vene- 
tians m the midst of their privations were working 
out their ddivenmoe under the guidance of Pisani 
by labour and patriotic sacrifices. The first care 
of their great commander was to occupy the deep 
and narrow channel which led from Chiozza to 
Venice with large round vessels or floating bat- 
teries armed wita heavy artillery ; for the use of 
ordnance had now beoome general *. All the other 
canals and passages which communicated between 
Venice and the sea were similarly guarded ; and 
after these precautions had been cnectually taken, 
the Venetians proceeded to equip a new fleet 
Their docks contained only a few dismantled gal- 
leys, but others were rapidly constructed ; contri- 
butions of all kinds were -eagerly made by the 
patriotism of individuals ; in the exhaustion of the 
national funds and the ruin of commerce, private 
plate was melted and offered to the state, and the 
senate stimulated the emulation of the citizens by 
promising to ennoble thirtv plebeian families who 
should most distinguish themselves in zeal and 
devotion to the state. In this manner a fleet of 
thirty-four galleys was fitted out ; but the want of 
sesmen compelled Pisani to man them in a great 
part with artizans and other landsmen, and some 

• Some of the cannon employed in this war, or ftoaiteniff, 
as they were called, were of enormous calibre. ** Due grosse 
bombarde," says the chronicle of Daniele Chinaiao, " I'una 
detU la Trivisana che getteva pietie di peso di libra 196, 
I'altra detta la Vlttoria ehe ne getteva di peso di Ilbre HO.** 
Tet the use of stone balls of so immense a weight as two 
hundred poimds, betrays the infancy of the art rather than 
its power, since it was yet nnpereeived that, as the great 
quantity of powder wasted in a single charge could not be 
ignited at the same instant, only a small part of it could 
really act upon the projectile. No idea was entertained of 
the posslbflity of discharging this heavy ordnance oftener 
than once in twenty- four hours; the bombard was loaded in 
the night, and dischai^d in the morning. The ball was 
thrown at an elevation, like a modem shell ; its aim was 
uncertain, and the general chance of mischief was taken. 
But the shock and weight of a single ball was sufficient to 
sink the laigest galley, or to lay in ruins the lofty walls 
which composed the defences of the tii 
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time was passed in exercising their motley crews 
in the canals of Venice before the admiral could 
venture to lead them against the veteran seamen 
of Grenoa. 

At length the moment arrived at which the 
Venetians dared in their turn to become the assail- 
ants. Dona had laid part of his gaUeys up to give 
repose to his sailors during the winter, and observ- 
ing with alarm the increasing strength of an enemy 
whom he had despised, he concentrated his whole 
force about Ghiozza. At this juncture, in a De- 
cember night, the doge Canterini, a brave old man 
who had passed his seventieth year, carried the 
standard of Venice on board the ducal galley, and 
assnmmg in person the principal command of the 
fleet, which was accompanied by a numerous flotilla 
of light barks, led the armament out of the lagune 
opposite to Venice, and steering down the gulf, 
suddenly appeared at the mouth of the passage of 
Chiozza, through which Doria had originally forced 
his way into the lagune. The Genoese little sus- 
pected that his design was to enclose them in the 
station which they had victoriously assumed, when 
he pushed one of the large round vessels, which we 
have seen employed in former contests under the 
name of oocche, into the narrow channel of Ghiozza, 
and anchored her tfaero to block up the strait The 
Grenoese galleys came out to attack her, over- 
powered her crew, and imprudently set her on 
fire. She burnt to the water's edge and went to 
the bottom on the spot; and the Venetians, then 
deriving moro profit from this accident than they 
had anticipated from their first design, advanced 
with boat-loads of stones, and sinking these suc- 
. oessively upon her, completely choked up the 
channel. After this exploit of the doge, thero yet 
remained to the Genoese two outlets from Ghiozza; 
they might either advance towards Venice ak>ng 
the principal canal of the lagune which communi- 
cated with some of the northerly passages into the 
open sea, or regain the Adriatic in the opposite 
direction by retiring through the port of Brondolo, 
the most southeriy of the six openings. But Pisani 
at once closed the canal against them by sinking loads 
of stones in the same manner as had been done beforo 
Ghiozza; and while the Grenoese, still apparently 
unconscious of their danger, made no effort to put 
to sea through the pass of Brondolo, the Venetian 
admiral again issued from the lagune, and boldly 
sailing to the only point of egress which was yet 
open to the enemy, posted his inferior fleet in so 
able a manner at the mouth of the port of Bron- 
dolo, that the Grenoese could neither issue from it, 
nor form, their Hue of battle in the narrow channel 
to attack him. 

The position of the combatants was thus com- 
pletely rovemed, and the Genoese found themselves 
enclosed in the toils. But still as their ally, the 
lord of Padua, held the neighbouring continent, it 
was not easy for the Venetians to reduce them by 
famine, and their great superiority of force utteriy 
forbade an assault upon them. Farther, although 
the manner in which Pisani had skilfully disposed 
his fleet provented the Grenoese from issuing or 
forming to engage, his own situation was one of 
great peril and risk. Part of his galley's wero com- 
pelled to lie under the firo of the enemy's bat- 
teries ; the first gale or even squall which should 
blow hun for a few hours off the port of Brondolo 



must immediately give release to the besieged 
squadron; and if the Grenoese oould once regain 
the open sea, the advantage of numbers and sea- 
manship was entirely on theur side. The Venetian 
crows wero discouraged by the insecurity and hard- 
ships of their station, they wero exhausted with the 
incessant and wearisome duty of keeping the sea to 
guard the blockade, and utterly averse from pass- 
ing the whole winter in this harassing service. 
Yet if Pisani quitted his commanding posture at 
the strait of Brondolo, and allowed the Genoese to 
come out, Venice, which was even now provisioDed 
with much dUBculty, must be again cut off from 
supplies and £unished into surrender. To rekindle 
the expiring courage of his followers^ and shame 
them nrom deserting him, the old doge took a 
solemn oath beforo the assembled armament, that 
he would never rotum to Venice till the banner of 
St Mark should again wave over Ghiozza. Pisani 
and all the leading Venetians laboured with equal 
earnestness to encourage the soldiery and mariners, 
by cheering them with the hope of speedy relief 
from the rotum of the squadron which had been 
detached on a cruise into other seas beforo the 
defeat of Pisani at Polo. 

Garlo Zeno, who in courage, and skill, and pa- 
triotism, was almost worthy to be ranked with that 
great admiral, had when he quitted the Adriatic j 
only eight galleys under his orders ; but with this 
force, after making some valuable captures of 
Genoese merohaut vessels off Sicily, and proceed- 
ing from thence to carry insult and terror into the 
coasts of Genoa, he had quitted the Italian seas, 
and steered for Greece and the Levant There, 
among the Venetian colonies, his squadron was 
gradually augmented to eighteen galleys, and he 
was about to bring home the merohant fleets of 
Venice, which with their rich cargoes awaited con- 
voy in the Syrian ports, when one of the light 
barks which had been dispatched to him through 
the fleet of the besiegers to announce the danger ; 
of his country, and to declare the orders of the 
signiory for his rocall, at length succeeded in 
reaching him. 

While the squadron of Pisani lay off Brondolo, 
every eye anxiously sought the horizon of the 
Adriatic for the expected succours, of which no 
intelligence had yet been roceived. But successive 
days passed in disappointment ; the patience of the 
Venetians was utterly worn out ; and the doge was 
induced to promise Uiem that he would raise the 
blockade of Ghiozza, if tlie long-hoped for rein- 
foroement did not arrive by the first of January, 
1380. To this crisis thero wanted at the time only 
forty-eight hours, beforo Venice must be besieged 
in her turn, and the senate wero already delibe- 
rating whether they should not transfer the seat of 
their ropublic to Gandia, when, on the very morn- 
ing of the first of January a squadron was discerned 
in the offine. (A.n. 1380.) Eighteen galleys were 
counted as they drow near, well armed and stored 
with provisions ; and the cheers that rang through 
the fleets of Venice proclaimed the arrivu of Garlo 
Zeno. 

From that hour abundance reigned in the mar- 
kets of Venice, the courage of the seamen and 
troops rovived, and the united squadrons of Pisano 
and Zeno outnumbered the enemy. By the vigor- 
ous attacks which the Venetians now oonuneuced. 
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Um CSenoese wera gradually, from beinf enclosed 
in the lagnne, confined within Chiozza itself, and 
their oommunications with the continent inter- 
cepted. Famine then began to threaten them; 
bat they continued to defend themselTcs with ob- 
stinate courage for several months in anxious ex- 
pectation of relief. But when a second fleet, which 
their republic dispatched to their aid, at last ap- 
peared off the lagune, the entrances were so com- 
pletely dosed and strongly fortified, that the new 
expedition could neither force a passage to succour 
Chiozza, nur bring the Venetians, who remained 
cautiously within the lagune, to an encounter. The 
besieged Genoese made one desperate and ingenious 
attempt to effect a passage through their enemies 
and to join their countrymen, but it was frustrated; 
and then, perishing with fitmine, and entirely cut 
off from hope of rescue, even in sight of the 
fleet which had vainly sought to release them, the 
reroaina of the proud armament which had denied 
mercy to Veniee, were finally compelled to surren- 
der at discretion. Only nineteen galleys out of 
forty-eight were still in good condition ; and in ten 
months which had elapsed since their capture of 
Chiozza, the fourteen thousand seamen and soldien 
which had manned the fleet were diminished in 
equal proportion *. 

The surrender of Chiozza saved Venice, but did 
not terminate the war; and while that republic, 
her resources consumed, her treasury empty, her 
commerce stagnant, her revenues and dominions 
in Istria and Italy in the hands of enemies, was 
redueed to the last stage of distress and exhaustion 
by the prodigious efforts which she had made, the 
firedh Genoese fleet, nine-and-thirty galleys strong, 
'still rode the Adnatio. She therefore earnestly 
desired peace ; and the rival republic, in the loss 
or captivity of the flower of her seamen, had equal 
reason to deplore the indulgence of national ani- 
mosity. But it was not until the following year 
that the demands of the Genoese league were re- 
dueed within the limits of the sacrifices which 
Venice was contented to make. At length, under 
the mediation of the count of Savoy, terms were 
mutoally adjusted ; and by the peace of Turin, 
Venice recovered the repose for which she sighed. 
(▲.D. 1381.) But she was compelled to abandon 
her tenitorial acquisitions on the Italian continent, 
and ooold only console herself that, by having al- 
ready ceded Treviso to the duke of Austria, she 
had prevented it from passing to her most inveterate 
enemy, Francesco da Carrara. But in fovourof 
that Icxrd she caneelled all the conditions of the 
treaty of 1372 ; to the king of Hungary she en- 
ed to pay contributions and confirmed the re- 
[tushment of her pos se s si ons on the opposite 
and, finally, to Grenoa she conceded the 
abandonment of the isle of Tenedos, the original 
cause of dispute. The dominion of Venice, except 
over her transmarine colonies, was now confined 
to the eireuit of the lagune ; while Genoa, however 



• Plen Doria had been spared by a timely death flrom 
witaeeataig the fhtal results which he had provoked, by suf- 
bcing his fleet to be blocked up in Chlosia. A shot from a 
bombaid beet down part of the wsll of the fortlfled convent 
of Bnodoio, aa he was inspecting the works there, soon after 
the TeoetiaDB had stationed themselves off that port, and 
cnshed him under the ruins. 



imperfect the recompense for so many sufferinss, 
in some measure held the palm of victory. Yet 
we shall find Venice reviving, after the exhaustion 
of this war of Chiozza, to a brilliant pre-eminence 
of power and commercial prosperity ; and Grenoa, 
on the contrary, silently wasting into debility, as if 
excess of exertiun had &tally strained the secret 
springs of her vigour and strength*. 



PART III. 



Ai&irs of Lombardy^Glan Osleaaio Viseontl, lord of Milan 
—War between the signers of Verona and Padua— Inter- 
ference of Oian Oaleasso in their quarrel— His overthrow 
of the house of Scala— His projects against the house of 
Carrara^Conquest and partition of their states— Alarming 
power of Gian Galeasto— His ambitious designs in Tus- 
cany—War between Florence and the lord of Milan and 
their allies— Fortunes of Francesco Novello da Carrara— 
His re-estabUshment in the lordship of Padua— Prosecu- 
tion of the war between Florence and the lord of Milan- 
Defeat of the count d'Armagnac, the ally of Florence— 
Skilftil retreat of Hawkwood— Peace of Genoa— Perfidious 
charseter and intrigues of Gian Gsleaiao Visconti— Erec- 
tion of Milan into an imperisl duchy— New war between 
Florence and the duke of Milan, terminated by a truoe — 
Successful machinations of Gian Galeaaxo— Pisa subjected 
to his yoke— The signiory of Sienna and Perugia surren- 
dered to him— Decline of the spirit of freedom— Italy in 
danger of falling under the universal tyranny of the duke 
of Milan— Revolutions of Genoa— Rise of the ooromereial 
aristocracy— Recovery of the republic from the Milanese 
yoke— Struggles of friction— Inoessant revolutions, and 
ezhanstion of the republic— Surrender of the state to the 
protection of Charles VI. of France — Afikirs of Naples- 
Continuation of the reign of Joanna— Condition of Sicily 
— Charles of Durazxo adopted by Joanna for her successor 
—His rupture with her, and enterprise against her throne 
in concert with Urban VI.— Adoption of the duke of Anjou 
by Joanna — Conquest of Naples by Charles of Durasso— 
Murder of Joanna— Expedition of Louis of AnJou into 
Naples— His failure and death— Reign of Charles III.— 
His attempt to seiae the crown of Hungary, and murder-*- 
Civil wars in Naples between the parties of Aqjon and 
Durasao— Louis II. of Aqjoo— Ladislaut, son of Charles 
III.— His character, and success againat his rival— Hia 
final estoblishment on the throne. 

Thb power of the Viseonti, which had for many 
years worn a formidable aspect in northern Italy, 
had not however been attended by the full eifecta 
of its alarming preponderance, so long as the pos- 
sessions of that house were shared between the two 
brothers, Galeazzo and Bemabo. But, shortly 
after the termination of the war of Chiozza, the 
whole of the Milanese dominions were united under 
a single chief, who concentrated in his person all 
the odious and dangerous qualities of his family, 
and gave ample caoae to Uie other states of the 

• Daniele Chinaiso^ Croniea della Gnerra di Chioiia; 
Gioigio Slella» Annales Genuenses, pp. 1103 1119; Marin 
Sanuto, Vite de' Duchi di Veneaia, p. 676-720 ; Sismondi, 
c. 51 ; Daru, vol. il. pp. 16-164. The three first of the works 
here quoted, my original, or at least native, authorities liar 
the war of Chioaza, an severaUy contained in the fifteenth, 
seventeenth, and twenty-second vohimes of Muratorl's great 
collection, Seriptorea Rerum ItaUcarum. 
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peninBula to apprehend the establiahment of one 
wide- spreading and general tyranny. This was Gian 
Galeazzo,the son of Galeazzo, who, by the death of 
that lord in 1378, had inherited his portioo of cen- 
tral Lombardy, and fixed his court at Paria, while 
his nnde Bemabo resided at Milan. 

The ties of kindred were as little valued by these 
perfidious usuipers as any other bonds of humanity ; 
and the first efforts of Bemabo, on his brother's 
decease, were directed against the life and reign of 
his nephew. But Gian Galeazzo was more than a 
match for him in* duplicity. While he warily 
guarded himself against the plots of Bemabo 
without seeming to penetrate them, he affected to 
be exclusively engrossed in devotional exercises 
and personal fears. Travelling about with a reti- 
nue of priests, he was incessantly telling his beads, 
and visiting the different saintly shrines of Lom- 
bardy ; and his coward terrors were displayed in 
the number of guards who constantly surrounded 
him, and denied access to his presence. He thus 
gained his object of inspiring his uncle with a so- 
vereign contempt for his imbecility ; and as he 
passed near Milan on a pretended pilgrimage, with 
a numerous escort, Bemabo and two of his sons 
came out to meet him without suspicion. The 
hypocrite received them with affectionate em- 
braces ; but suddenly turning to two of his captains, 
gave them an order in German, then the universal 
military language of Italy, to arrest his three re- 
latives. Their soldiers immediately seized the 
bridle of the mule on which Bemabo rode ; his 
sword was cut from his side ; and he was dragged 
off the spot from his attendants with his bods, 
vainly imploring his nephew not to prove a traitor 
to his own blood. Milan at once opened her gates 
to Gian Graleazzo, and the captive signer was con- 
fined with his sons in one of her castles ; where, 
in the course of a few months, poison was at 
three several times administered to Bemabo in 
his food, and at last terminated his flagitious ex- 
istence. His crimes had rendered him so detested 
that neither his subjects nor allies showed any in- 
clination to avert or avenge his fate; and his 
nephew, throwing off the mask of devotion, reigned 
unopposed lord of the whole Milanese dependen- 
cies. (a.d. 1385.) 

The ambition of Gian Cialeazzo, thus already 
steeped in unnatural crime, was not likely to be 
sati/^ed even with these great possessions: and 
a war, which was excited by Venice between the 
hooses of Carrara and Scala, shortly opened a new 
field for his perfidious intrigues. The implacable 
hatred of the Venetians towards Francesco da 
Carrara had been strengthened by their sufferings 
in the war of Chiozza : and the purchase of Tre- 
viso and its district, which the lord of Padua 
effected from the duke of Austria some time after 
the termination of that contest, ag^vated their 
long jealousy of so enterprising a neighbour. The 
enfeebled condition of their republic prevented 
them from openly provoking a new struggle with 
him ; but they in secret instigated Antonio della 
Scala, a bastard of the house of Verona, who, 
sharing the power of his legitimate brother, had 
caused him to be assassinated that he might reign 
alone, to declare war against Carrara, in revenge 
for the horror which that lord had publicly ex- 
pressed at his guilt. (a.d. 1386.) But notwith- 



standing the pecuniary aid of Venice, the Veronese 
signor was unsuooessful in the struggle ; and, after 
two great defeats of his mercenary troops in snc- 
oeasive campaigns by those of Ganaia, he was re- 
duced to listen to the overtures of the lord of 
Milan. 

Gian Galeazzo, from the commencement of hos- 
tilities between the combatants, had awaited the 
moment of their common exhaustion to offer sae- 
cors to each that he micht despoil them both : but 
such was their mutual dread of his character that 
they had in turn rejected his proffered aid, until 
the distresses of ScaJa left him no other resource 
than to escape more imminent danger b^ accepting 
his alliance ; and Carrara, who had vamlv sought 
peace, was then compelled to anticipate ma pur- 
pose, and to sign a treaty with Gian Galeazzo for 
the partition of the Veronese dominions* (a^d. 
1387.) This act was fatal to both the rivals. 
Antonio della Scala was utterly unequal to resist 
the coalition of the Milanese and Paduan signors ; 
he was rapidly stripped of all his po oooosi ons, and 
compelled to seek refuge at Venice with his trea- 
sures; and a single campaign accomplished the 
ruin of the house of Scabs which had reigned at 
Verona for above one hundred and twenty yeai^ 
and more than once aspired to an univmal su- 
premacy over the peninsula. But it was farthest 
from the intention of Visconti that Carrara should 
share in the spoil. He knew the hatred which the 
Venetians bore to that lord ; and after having en- 
abled him to overthrow Scala, whom they had 
secretly aided but dare not openly protect, the 
crafty and perfidious tyrant at once proposed to 
them to dispossess the signor of Padua in tnm of 
his dominions, and offered to enter into a league 
with their republic, to accomplish the ruin of their 
detested enemy, and the partition of his states. 

The akilful policy which usually actuated the 
Venetian senate might have suggested to them 
that Visoonti, established on the shore of th^ 
la^une, must prove infinitely a more dangerous 
neighbour than Carrara. In the lust of dominion, 
in uithless machinations, the lord of Padua could 
scarcely equal Gian Galeazzo : in power he was 
confessedly inferior and less to be dreaded. Yet 
the senate, listening only to the dictates of ambition 
and vengeance, eageriy accepted the proffered alli- 
ance of the Milanese lord, and signed a treaty with 
him, into which the marauis of Este and the Vsrd 
of Mantua were admitted, for the partition of the 
Paduan states. (a.d. 1388.) The old lord of Car- 
rara, thus assailed by a coalition of enemies of 
whom the least was alone his equal in force, was at 
once reduced to the extremity of distress ; for his 
subjects of Padua, oppressed by the accumulated 
burthens of successive wars, were clamorous and 
disaffected, and eager for any revolution. In the 
general ruin which thus menaced his house^ some 
of his counsellors suggested, as the only expedient 
for averting its consummation, his abdication of 
the signiory of Padua in fiivour of his son, Francesco 
Novello da Carrara. They represented to him 
that the enmity which the Venetians bore to him 
persouallv could not extend to this young man, 
that the nearts of the Paduans were with him, and 
that he would find new resources in her devotion. 
The old signor listened to their advice ; he pub- 
licly went through the vain ceremony of resigning 
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his authority into the handB of the dtizens of 
Padua, as if they had still been free to choose his 
successor; Franoesoo NoTello was decbured lord 
of the state in his stead ; and he himself imme- 
diately withdrew to Treviso, of which he determined 
to retain the sovereignty. 

But this arrangement fiuled in diverting the 
enemies of the Camra from their purpose ; and, 
on the ve^ day on which the elder Francesco re- 
tired to Treviso^ the heralds of Gian Galeazzo 
brought a defiance and a declaration of war to 
his son. The states both of Padua and Treviso 
were immediately invaded from all points by the 
troops of the league ; panic and treason spread 
through the cities, the castles, and the camps of the 
Carrara ; and neither father nor son could discover 
any other mode of escape from the merciless 
hands of the Venetians, their deadliest foes, tlian 
by surrendering the keys of their capitals and for- 
tresses to Jacopo del Yerme, the general of Gian 
Galeazzo, and obtainine a safe conduct for them- 
selves to proceed to Pavia, and implore the po- 
rosity of toe conqueror. Thus the viper (il biscione) 
the armorial beuring of the Yiscont^ a term which 
is figuratively used by contemporary chroniclers as 
the emblem of their power, erected his crest on 
the shores of the Adriatic. The standards of 
Gian Galeazzo, which floated over the walls of 
Padua and her dependant fortresses, might be dis- 
cerned ftom the towers of Venice ; and when the 
Paduan deputies knelt in homage before the lord 
of Milan, he boastfully promised them that, if God 
only gave him five years of life, he would make 
the proud senators of Venice their equals, and put 
an end to the alarm which that amphibious re- 
public had so long occasioned to thebr city. 

While the machinations and arms of Gian Ga- 
leazzo had thus dispossessed the houses of Scala 
and Carrara in succession of their inheritance, his 
treacherous projects had not been confined to the 
extension of his dominions in eastern Lombardy. 
He had already sought another field for his in- 
trigues among the Tuscan states, and had only sus- 
pended the prosecution of his designs in that quar- 
ter, that he might receive no interruption in the 
conquest of the Veronese and Paduan lordships. 
But, in almost all the Tuscan cities, his emissaries 
were incessantly occupied in exciting troubles by 
which he might profit for the establu3iment of his 
power ; and the eternal enmities and dissensions, 
which filled the republics of that province, afforded 
him but too many occasions for weavmg his toils 
among them. Florence, ever the enemy of the 
tyrants of Italy, was as usual the particular object 
of his hostility, and watchful in observing his 
motions. Some disputes, which arose between her 
aud Sienna^ impelled the people of the latter dty 
to offer their signiory to the lord of Milan for the 
blind gratification of their animosity ; and though 
the tyrant dissembled for some time, and even con- 
cluded an amicable treaty with the Florentines, 
the continuance of his faithless enterprises at 
length determined their rulers to prefer open war- 
fare with him to an insidious peace. In this reso- 
lution they were imitated by Bologna ; and, in less 
than two years after the fall of the Carrara, a general 
war was kindled in Tuscany. (a.d. 1390.) Besides 
the support of his Lombani allies, the marquis of 
Este, and Gonzaga lord of Mantua, Visconti had 



drawn into his party the Tuscan republics of 
Sienna and Perugia, and all the potty Ghibelin 
signors of the same province and of Komagna; and 
the confederates brought into the field in the first 
campaign fifteen thousand cuirassiers and six thou- 
sand foot. The allied republics could not q>poee 
to them nearly the same force; but Florence placed 
sir John Hawkwood at the head <k an army of 
two thousand lances, or six thousand cavalry, and 
Bologna supported a thousand Umces. Against this 
inferior force, however, the numerous array of 
Visconti and his confederates gained no decisive 
success. The assaiUnts were scattered round a 
large cu«uit of frontier; no ereat battle was 
fought; and the war languished in a few incur- 
sions and surprises of petty castles, when the 
attention of both parties was suddenly diverted to 
the Trevisan March, by the bold enterprise of one 
man, who by his courage and talents, by the energy 
of his chanicter, and above all by his hatred of 
Visconti, proved himself a most efficient ally to 
Florence. 

This was Francesco Novello da Carrara, whom 
Gian Galeazzo had deprived of his father's territo- 
ries and his own. That tyrant, after violating the 
safe conduct of the Carrara to his presence, that 
he might avoid seeing them, had imprisoned the 
father; and having at first amused the son through 
his ministers with the promise of the signiory of 
Lodi, finally assigned to him in exchange for his 
ample states the ruined fortalice of Cortazon near 
Asti. At this fief, however, Francesco occupied 
himself in his fallen fortunes, like a simple ch&te- 
lain, in rebuilding his castle, until his oppressor 
drove him even firom this retreat. The city of 
Asti had been ceded hy Visconti to the duke of 
Orleans, who had married his daughter ; and the 
lieutenant who commanded for the duke in the 
place, conceiving an affection for Carrara, gave 
him intelligence that Visconti had stationed a band 
of asaasftina to waylay and murder him between 
the city and his castle.' He counselled an imme- 
diate flight, and Francesco followed his advice. 
The friendly governor undertook to transport his 
children and treasure to Florence ; and under his 
escort the persecuted chieftain himself suddenly 
quitted his castle with his wife and a few faithful 
servants^ announcing his intention to make a pil- 
grimage to a shrine at Vienne in Dauphiny. From 
thence he proceeded to Avignon to entreat the 
counsel and aid of the anti-pope; and then em- 
barked at Marseilles to return to Italy by sea. 
But the dark machinations of Visconti stiU pur- 
sued him ; his course was dogged by the emissaries 
of the tyrant ; he was repeatedly driven on shore 
by tempests and by the sufferings of his wife, a 
lady of the house of Este, who was far advanced in 
her pregnancy ; and at every spot where the trsr 
vellers attempted to bmd from their felucca, the 
myrmidons of Gian Graleazzo beset their path and 
menaced their lives. It was not until the fugitive 
signer and his wife had passed through a long 
series of romantic and touching adventures*, that 

• The story of their harassing suflferings and " hair- 
breadth 'scapes,** and of the sabsequent adventures of Fran- 
oeseo, is told by a contemporary chronicler of Padua, Andrea 
Oataro, and may be found in the seventeenth volume of 
Script. Rer. Ital. The tale Is more interesting than any 
romance, from the simple aii of truth which pervades it. 
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they at length reached a hospitable asylum beyond 
the power of their remorseless enemy in the free 
city of Florence, and found that, by the fitithful 
friendship of the governor of Asti, their fiunily 
and riches were ahready sheltered in the same 
haven. 

His mind relieved by the safety of his iamily, 
Carrara left Florence to pursue his plans of ven- 
geance against his oppressor, and to encounter a 
repetition of the dangers which he had escaped. 
Alternately encouraged and disappointed, as ihe 
counsels <rf Florence wavered between war and 
peace widi Visconti, he wandered in successive jour- 
neys between Italy and Dalmatia and Crermany, 
until the Florentines bad finally resolved on hosti- 
lities ; and then, having levied forces among some 
Hungarian chieftains, who were connected by mar- 
riage and friendship with his family, and purchased 
the aid of the duke of Bavaria, who engaged to 
lead a large army into Italy, he at length suddenly 
appeared in arms on the Paduan frontiers. His 
success was rapid and brilliant : the former sub- 
jects of his house, already weary of the grievous 
yoke of the lord of Milan, welcomed him with ac- 
clamations, and every where revolted in his favour; 
the Venetians, awaking to alarm at the power of 
ViBConti, favoured him under cover of a strict neu- 
trality; the Milanese generals were compelled to 
shut themselves up in Padua ; and Francesco be- 
sieging them there, finally entered the city by sur- 
Srise, and re-established himself in his capital and 
1 the whole of its dependant territory. 
The success of Carrara, and the vain efforts 
which Gian Galeazzo made to recover the Paduan 
country, operated as a diversion in &vo«r of the 
Florentines and Bolognese, by removing the prin- 
cipal theatre of hostifities from their territory to 
eastern Lombardy, or the Trevisan March; and 
though the duke of Bavaria failed in his engage- 
ments, and disgracefully suffered himself to be 
bribed by Visconti, Carrara and his allies suc- 
ceeded by their incursions into the Modenese state 
in forcing the marquis of Este to abandon the 
Milanese alliance. But the languid progress of 
the war seemed to promise no decisive event ; and 
the Florentines determined by one vigorous effort 
to bring it if possible to an honourable conclusion. 
They therefore addressed themselves to the count 
d'Armagnac, a French prince of high martial re- 
putation, whose family connexions rendered him 
uniHendly to Gian Galeazzo. (a.d. 1391.) The sis- 
ter of d'Armagnac had married a son of Bemabo 
Visconti ; and the prince was eageriy besought by 
this brother-in-law to aid him in avenging his 
father's murder and recovering his inheritance 
from Gian Galeazzo. Thus solicited, and tempted 
hv the Urge subsidies and offers of Florence, 
d'Armagnac agreed to enter Lombardy with a 
force of fifteen thousand gens-d'armerie. It was 
proposed by the council of ten commissioners to 
whom the management of the war was committed 
at Florence, that, while the count thus entered the 
Milanese dominions from France, the troops of their 
own republic, with those of Bologna and Padua, 
should invade them simultaneously from the east- 
ward or opposite frontier. Hawkwood was there- 
fore dispatched with his bands from Tuscany to 
Padua to assume the chief command of the confe- 
derates; and having there assembled fourteen hun- 



dred lances in Florentine, six hundred in Bolog- 
nese, and two hundred in Paduan pay, — in all 6600 
cuirassiers — with 1200 cross-bowmen, and a great 
body of other infantry, the veteran captain ad- 
vanced into tlie states of Visconti, and successively 
crossing the Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio, 
p«ietrated triumphantly within fifteen miles of 
Milan, from which the Adda alone remained tu 
separate him. 

But here he was suddenly arrested by the intel- 
ligence that the rashness and presumption of d'Ar- 
magnac had entailed utter destruction on the nu- 
merous and gallant army, which he bad selected 
from the flower of the French chivalry. Gian 
Galeazzo, who was hopeless of arresting the ad- 
vance of the count in the field, had opposed to 
him the ablest of his generals, Jacopo del Verme, 
but with a ^^fy inferior force of 6000 cuirassiers 
and 4000 foot The Milanese leader had shut him- 
self up in Alessandria; and d'Armagnac, instead 
of turning aside to effect the junction with Hawk- 
wood which had been concerted, proceeded with 
an utter but misplaced contempt for the Italian 
chivalry to carry his bravados to the gates of Ales- 
sandria with the elite of his followers, leaving the 
mass of his army some miles in rear. A corre- 
sponding body of the Milanese gens-d'armerie sal- 
lied out to meet his challenge: but the French 
chivalry had no sooner bravely dismounted to fight 
in phiJanx on foot, than their adversaries cara- 
coling round them, drew them off from the spot 
where their horses were left ; and when, haraased 
by desultory assaults, wearied with marching under 
the enormous weight of their armour, and over- 
powered by the dust and the scorching heat of a 
noon-day sun, their strength had been completely 
exhausted, Jacopo del Verme placed a second body 
of his cavalry, which had secretly issued from an- 
other gate, between them and their horses, and 
finally mdoeing them with his forces, either slaugh- 
tered or captured the whole number, including their 
leader. The French army, thus left in their camp 
and deprived of tlieir captains, were seized with a 
panic ; and dispersing, were either massacred by 
the peasantry who occupied all the passes, or com- 
pelled to surrender to the Bililaneee troops, their 
pursuers. 

These disasters placed Hawkwood in the most 
imminent peril. He was in the heart of an enemy's 
country: before him were the whde forces of Milan, 
victorious and now far superior in numbers, which 
approached to overpower him, and, in his rear, 
were three great rivers which he could not hope to 
pass with impunity in their presence. But the con- 
fidence which he felt in the resources of his own 
genius in no degree abandoned him. After re- 
maining inactive behind his intrenchments, as if 
paralyMd by terror, until the Milanese, their teme- 
rity and carelessness increasing as he tamely re- 
ceived their insults, were thrown off their guard ; 
he suddenly fell upon them with so much impe- 
tuosity that he routed them and captured twelve 
hundred horse. Having thus gained his object of 
inspiring his enemy with respect, and deterring 
him finxn too dose a pursuit, Hawkwood com- 
menced a masterly retreat, and had repassed both 
the Oglio and Mincio before a single trooper of 
Gian Galeazzo dared appear on their banks. But 
he had yet the rapid Adige to cross, and the diffi- 
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eulty was the greater as the enemy had already 
fortified themselves on the dykes, which confine 
the waters of that river to its bed. The Lombard 
plains are almost every where on a lower level 
than that of the streams which mtersect them, and 
are only preserved from continual inundations by 
artificial embankments, between which the impe- 
tuous torrents that descend from the melting of 
Alpine snows are securely conducted to the sea. 
But when these dykes are burst or cut, the adja- 
cent plains are at once flooded. Hawkwood, on 
reachmg the range of low land which is known as 
the Veronese valley, found the Adige, the Po, and 
the Polesino before him on the north, the south, 
and the west, and Jacopo del Verme hanging on 
his rear; and in this situation, the enemy sud- 
denly cut the dykes of the Adige, and let the river 
loose from its bed upon him. The lower ground 
about the Florentine camp was at once inundated. 
As far as the eye could stretch, the country in 
every direction but one was converted into a vast 
lake of hourly increasing depth ; the waters even 
menaced the rising spot on which the army lay ; 
provisions began to fiul ; and Jaeopo del Verme, 
his whole force gtuurding the only ootlet, sent, by a 
trumpet, a fox endosed in a cage to the English 
captain. Hawkwood received the tatmting pre- 
sent with dry composure, and bade the messenger 
tell his general, that his fox appeared nothing ttd, 
and doubtless knew by what door he would quit his 
cage. 

A leader of less courageous enterprise and skil- 
ful resource than Hawkwood might have despaired 
of bursting from the toils ; but the wily veteran 
knew both how to inspire his troops with unlimited 
confidence in his guidance, and to avail himself of 
their devotion. Leaving his tents standing, he 
silently and boldly led his cavalry before day-light 
into the inundated pbun towards the Adige ; and, 
vrith the waters already at the horses' girths, 
marched the whole of the same day and the fol- 
lowing night beside the dykes of that river, until 
he found a spot where its bed had been left dry 
by the escape of the waters; and crossmg it at 
length gave repose to his wearied troops on the 
Paduan frontiers. Part of his infimtry had pe- 
rished, and he had lost many men and horses in 
the mud, and in canals and ditches, the danger of 
vrhich could not be distinguished amidst the general 
inundation ; but the army of the league was saved, 
and Jacopo del Verme di^ed not pursue its hazard- 
ous retreat. 

The subsequent operations of Hawkwood wero 
marked with equal ability, but their event was 
indecisive ; and there appears to me nothing worth 
recounting hi this war alter his celebrated and 
skilful retreat*. By the mediation of Genoa, a 

• Thia war doeed the exploits of " our honest eoontxy- 
man,** aa Fonyth Ironicallj calla the gxeat oondottlere. I 
know not, however, why he chai|^ Hawkwood with " tnd- 
torotttlj lelUnf to Ftorence the Plsane who paid him to de- 
fend them." The reproach reeU on no authority which I 
can dboovcr; and In the war hetween the two repnhliei 
which ended In 1864, he wae, on the contrary, the only one 
of the mercenary leaden In Piean pay who waa not debauched 
by the Florentlnee, hut continued to eenre his masters fUth- 
fully to the end of the contest. Though doubtless not alto- 
gether exempt from the vires of his rapacious and cruel 
trade, Hawkwood was as superior to the eondottlerl of his 



peace was concluded in the following year. ( A.n.l89S.) 
Its provisions left Francesco Novello da Carrara in 
quiet possession of the lordship of Padua which he 
had so gallantly recovered ; but Treviso had re- 
mained, since the partition treaty with Visconti, 
with the Venetians, and the old signer, his fiither, 
shortly died m the prisons of the lord of Milan, be- 
fore the adjustment of his ransom could be effected. 
Gian Galeazzo and the Florentmes mutually en- 
gaged to abstain from interference, he in the i^Baks 
of Tuscany, and they m those of Lombardy. But 
in negotiating this treaty, the remaining conditions 
of which were unimportant, the Florentines re- 
posed no trust in their faithless enemy ; and when 
the arbiters of the peace spoke of sureties for its 
maintenance, ** Our surety," said a Florentine com- 
missioner, <* shall be in the sword, for the lord of 
MiUn has put our forces to proof, and we have 
tried his.** 

The Florentines had full reason to keep an eye 
of suspicion and alarm upon the movements of 
Visconti ; and they had leisiure to perceive^ in the 
course of the few following yvaxu, that even a state 
of avowed hostility, with an enemy so perfidious 
and restless, was less pregnant with danger than a 
hollow and faithless peace. Personally unwarlike 
and pusillanimous, Gian Graleazzo seldom ventiured 
to pass the circuit of his strongly fortified pdace 
at Pavia ; but by his numerous agents and 



ries his intrigues dived into the inmost counsels of 
every state, and his machinations against the gene- 
ral independence of the peninsuU were incessant 
and too extensively successful. The immense re- 
venues, which he exacted from his subjects, were 
spent in strengthening his mischievous power; 
almost all the most celebrated condottieri and their 
bands were attached to his service; and, as he 
allowed them a constant half-pay, they were still at 
his command, even while he appeared to give them 
a formal discharge. He thus turned them loose to 
subsist by the plunder and ravaging of other states, 
and left them to rob and exhaust those during 
peace, against whom he meditated more overt 
attacks. No oaths or solemn treaties bound him ; 
no crime deterred him ; neither remorse nor com- 
punction turned him from the pursuit of the most 
flagitious enterprises. In the midst of every dis- 
appointment and difficulty, he could still command 
the same calm dissimulation, the same unshaken 
constancy of purpose; and though his cautious 
timidity sometimes prevented him from reaping 
the full measiure of opportunity, a watchfulness 
that never sliunbered, and a phiusibility of profes- 
sion which no exposure could shame, rendered him 
supreme in dupl'city even among the wily politi- 
cians of Italy. Therefore it was that his negotia- 
tions and plots were infinitely more to be dreaded 
than his arms ; and though the Florentmes per- 
fectly understood his character, and had alone the 



times In general character as In military genius. His las 
years, at least, were devoted with honourable fidelity to the 
Florentines; and his eminent services merited the monu- 
ment which stiU remains In the cathedral of Florence ; a 
reeoid of their gratitude, though not, aa Mr. Forsyth has 
supposed, of his treason. He died a natural death, in 1394, 
at an estate which he had purchased In the Florentine ter- 
rltmy, and wsa honoured with a magnlfloent ftmeial by the 
lepobllo. 
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coonge to offer an haWtnal raistanoe to his arti* 
they were not the less exposed to the eilectB of his 
perfidy. 

The ftll of Pisa onder the dominion of acreatnre 
of Vifloonti offered the first new cause of akrm to 
the Florentines. Notwithstanding the engagement 
into which the tyrant had entered not to interfere 
in the afiairs of Tuscany, he seeretly instigated the 
treason of Jacopo d'Appiano, a man of base ex- 
traction, who had been raised to the office of chan- 
cellor of the Pisan republic by the finendship of 
Piero Gambacorti, the chief of the ruling iaMtion. 
Grambaeorti, a citizen of moderation and rirtne, 
had long governed that republic by the annual 
renewal of his office of captam general ; but though 
his own disinterestedness and simplicity of man- 
ners endeared him to the people, the pride and 
insolence of his family excited nniTersal di^gust, 
and filled the citizens with the apprehension of an 
hereditary tyranny. But Gambacorti himself might 
have preserved his credit with his countrymen to 
tiie natural close of a long and honourable life, if 
he had not reposed confidence in an ungrateful 
traitor. Appiano, with the connivance of Sie lord 
of Mikn, secretly aaaembled numerous armed ruf- 
fians from various quarters, excited a furious sedi- 
tion in the city under pretence of reven^ng a pri- 
vate quarrel, and basely a seasai nating his benefiic- 
tor in the tumult, seized the reins of governments 
Gian Galeazzo immediately dispatch^ troops to 
his support, and under their protection Appiano 
firmly established himself in the signiory. £iefore 
tilts revolution Yisoonti had already shown his 
continued hostility against Florence, by instigating 
several bodies of disbanded mercenaries, who had 
formed companies of adventure, to attack the terri- 
tory of the republic ; but the firm countenance of 
the state repressed these incursions. About the 
same time, too, he carried his intrigues into the 
reigning families of Ferrara and Mantua. In the 
first of these houses he encouraged a dbputed suc- 
cession, in the hope of profiting by a civil war ; 
and, in the second, he persuaded Francesco Gcm- 
zaga, by a devilish plot, of the infidelity of his lady, 
the daughter of Bemabo Yisoonti, whose enmity 
he dreaded as the murderer of her father. The 
lord of Mantua put his guiltless wife to death; and, 
when he discovered her innocence too late, and 
was stung by remorse and fired with indignation 
against the fiend who had deceived him, Gian Gfr- 
leazzo, finding his alliance lost, was the first to 
accuse him of the murder of his Udy, and thence- 
forth took every occasion to injure him without an 
open violation of peace. In the midst of this course 
of ambition and crime, the power and dignity of 
the tyrant received a new increase. By Uie pay- 
ment of 100,000 fiorins, he induced the feeble 
Wenceslaus, who now reigned in Grermany as king 
of the Romans and emperor elect, to raise Milan 
and its dependencies into an imperial duchy, and 
to bestow on him the solemn investiture of this 
fief. (a.d. 1396.) Thus he in some measure seemed 
to acquire a recognized right over his dominions, 
and to remove the long stain of usurpation which 
had humbled his ancestors and himself before the 
legitimate dynasties of Europe. Such had becai 
the gradual p rogress of the overwhelming tyranny 
of his house, that the cities which were now em- 
braced in the imperial duchy of Milan, were pre- 



cisely those which, two coitnries before, had eom- 
prised the lea^e of Lombardy, and triumphantly 
conquered their freedom from Frederic Barha- 



The few years of feverish anxiety, which the 
Florentine government had passed since their last 
war, were uiortly to terminate in another struggle 
with the new duke of Milan. Notwithstanding the 
little fruit derived by the republic from a treaty of 
alliance which she negotiated with the king of 
France, she had ahready prepared for a renewal of 
her contest with Gian Galeazzo, when a treacherous 
attempt of some of the condottieri, whom he had 
formerly disbanded, but who were notorionsly 
under his infiuenoe, to seize upon the little city of 
San Miniato, the subject^lly of Florence, hastoied 
their resolution, and even denied them the option 
of peace. (a.d. 1307.) For Alberic di Barbiano, 
the chief of these condottieri, on the failure of the 
enterprise against San Miniato, united the troops 
of the duke of Milan in the Siennese and Pisan 
territories to his bands, and thus forming an army 
of above ten thousand cuinssiers, began to act 
openly against Florence as the general of Gian 
Galeazzo, though without any declaration of war. 
At the same time two other Milanese armies, on 
the distant side of Lombardv, broke into the Man- 
tuan territory and ravaged it, also without the 
usual prelude of honourable hostilities. The war 
now became general in the Mantuan district. The 
Florentines, besides defending themselves, sent suc- 
cours to GoQzaga; the marquis Nicholas III. of 
Este and the lord of Padua openly assisted him ; 
and Carrara, notwithstanding the ancient quarrel 
of the Yenetians with his father, having succeeded 
by friendly and submissive overtures, soon after 
his restoration, in reconciling himself with them, 
the aid of their republic was indirectly given in 
concert with his. With the support of all these 
auxiliaries, Francesco Gonzaga gained a great bat- 
tle against the Milanese troops near the castle of 
Govemolo. But Yenice, though she was alarmed 
at the increasing power of the duke of Milan, and 
had now committed herself with him, was still 
fearful of decUring openly against him, and 
anxiously sought to re-establish the peace of Lom- 
bardy. She therefore offered her mediation to 
the belligerents ; but so interminable were the 
frauds and deceptions of Gian Galeazzo, that, after 
eight months of negotiation, all hopes of a de- 
finitive peace were renounced, and the good offices 
of Yenice could produce no more than a truce for 
ten years under her guarantee. (a.d. 1388.) 

This imperfect pa^cation only afforded Gian 
Galeazzo the greater opportunity and leisure to 
extend his intrigues. His support of Jacopo 
d' Appiano, the tyrant of Pisa, and nis insidioos alli- 
ance with Sienna against Florence, had given him 
an alarming influence over both those states ; and 
this he now found means to convert into an ahmlute 
sovereignty. During the life of Jaoopo d'Appiano, 
who was at a very advanced age when he usurped 
the -signiory of Pisa, Gian Galeazzo had already 
made one treacherous effort to gain posseasioo of 
the Pisan castles by means of the troops whom he 
had sent to the support of his creature ; and when 
Appiano discovered and defeated this project, be 
impudently disclaimed all knowledge of it, and 
bade the Pisan signer punish the Mihmese general 
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and soldiery, and their aeoomplices in the city, who 
had fallen into his hands; as if they had acted 
without his knowledge or approbation. By this 
artful conduct the duke lulled the suspicions of his 
dependant) and the death of Jaeopo shortly en- 
abled him to seize on the signiory of Pisa by a 
treaty with the feeble son of tluit usurper. Fin<ung 
himself unequal to the preservation of his father's 
power, Gerardo d'Appiano sold the republic to 
Gian Galeazzo for 200,000 florins and the signiory 
of Piombino and the Island of Elba, possessions 
which the family of Appiano were destined to hold 
for two centuries. Several thousand of the ducal 
troops were suddenly admitted into Pisa ; the 
chains of the fallen republic were riveted ; and 
her citizens, hopeless of successful resistance, were 
compelled to receive a Milanese governor. (a.d. 
1399.) Thus successful in enslaving one of the 
principal republics of Tuscany, the perfidious duke 
seemed to draw the minor states of the province 
into the vortex of his despotism, as if by the ex- 
erotse of some mysterious and potent spell over 
their counsels. In the same year which phmted 
his standards at Pisa, the Ubertini and other Ghi- 
belin feudatories who held petty moimtain fiefs de- 
livered themselves over to his sovereignty; and 
afterwards the republics of Sienna and Perugia, 
ravaged by the continued incursions of oondottieri, 
torn by their own factions, and filled with his 
emissaries, voluntarily called him in for their lord, 
dechired their signiory hereditary in his family, 
and exchanged their uneasy fireedom forhispower- 
^1 protection and despotic authority. Thus the 
Florentines found Gian Graleazzo extending his 
conquests all around their territory. On the side of 
the Tuscan plains, the viper of Milan was crested 
on the towers of Pisa, Sienna, and Perugia, cities 
that had lately been free as their own : from the 
mountains that overhung their frontier a new storm 
was gathering in the hostility of the Ghibelin 
chiefhuns of we Apennines, who had chosen the 
Milanese duke for their sovereign. Entirely en- 
compassed by enemies, the Florentines might justly 
tremble for their own independence, in the de- 
fence of which they vainly looked around for 
assistance. 

But the moral desolation in which they were left 
was even more appalling than the palpable danger 
of their territorial position. The spirit of f^reedom 
seemed to approaeh its extinction throughout Italy. 
Of all the inland republics of the peninsula, none 
besides their own remained to pretend to fraedom 
but Lucca and Bologna ; and both these cities were 
a prey to violent commotions and intrignes, which 
but too surely portended the establishment of ty- 
rannies in each. In fact, in less than two years 
after the subjection of Pisa to Gian Galeazzo, both 
Lucca and Bologna had submitted to domestic ty- 
rants. Of the maritime republics, Genoa had al- 
ready, as we shall presently find, surrendered her- 
self to a foreign sovereign ; and Venice, inactive in 
the security «? her lagimes, and not daring to rouse 
herself to stem the progress of the Milanese power, 
abandoned Italy to her fate. The prostration of 
the peninsula biBfore one universal tyranny in the 
person of Gian Graleazzo seemed at hand ; and 
amidst the gloomy forebodings which his over- 
whelming power was calculated to excite, and the 
horrors g{ the pestilence which had just re-oom- 



menced its cruel ravages, the fourteenth century 
closed over Italy*. 

To lessen as much as possible the distractions 
necessarily entailed on the reader by the numerous 
transitions in our subject, I have hitherto almost 
entirely abstained from noticing the domestic his- 
tory of Grenoa during the period embraced in the 
present chapter ; and I have been enabled to re- 
serve the internal affairs of this maritime republic 
for a brief and separate notice, because they have 
little connexion with the general history of Italy. 
The revolution of 1339, which product the first 
appointment of doge at G^oa, had a farther and 
even more important influence upon the subsequent 
condition of the state. By the exclusion firom 
authority of the old nobility, it paved the way, as a 
similar vicissitude had done at Florence, for the 
elevation of a plebeian and commercial aristocra^. 
An order of wealthy commoners arose, who m 
dignity and physical strength, in the extent of their 
property and the number of their retainers, and 
even in the martial spirit of thefar characters, and 
the deadly feuds which divided them, emulated 
the power and the pride of the ancient families. 
(a.i>. 1350-1400.) Thus the new houses of Adomo 
and Guarco, of Montalto and Fregoso, moved in a 
distinct and parallel course with ^e Grimaldi and 
Fieschi, theSpinoIa and Doria. Eagerly seizing 
an occasion for hatred of each other in the di^ 
tinetion of Guelfs and Ghibelins, these merchant- 
nobles agreed only in common animosity against 
the old aristocracy. A sufficient idea of the differ- 
ent position of these two orders in the state may 
be gathered from observing the sources of their 
power. The old aristocracy were supported by 
their vassals, the peasantry of the fiefs in the Li- 
gurian mountains which they held with their cas- 
tles : the merchant-nobles numbered their retainers 
among the seamen and artificers of the capital. 
Personally engaged in the active buuness of their 
commerce, they embarked in their own vessels, 
which were fitted at once for war and trade ; the 
numerous members of the same familv often com- 
manded each his galley, and Uvea among hb 
mariners ; and thus thousands of sailors and work- 
men were maintamed in the pay of the same house, 
and bound by the common ties of affection and 
interest to their employers. In a free and maritime 
state,the relation between patron and client con- 
stituted a formidable bond of union, and rendered 
the commercial orders more than a match for the 
rural proprietors and their followers. 

We have seen how the Genoese were reduced 
after thehr defeat by the Venetians, in the naval 
battie of Loiera, in 1353, to consign the signiory 
of their republic to the archbishop Giovanm Vis- 
conti, lord of MiUn. But as soon as the pressure 
of tiie Venetian war had ceased, the high-spirited 
people indignantiy supported the onerous yoke of 



* M J principal anthorltiea for thia period, between the 
aooeaaion of Oian Galeauo to the lordship of ICUaa and the 
dose of the foarteenth oentary, are the laharions comptlar 
tlona of Miuatori (a.d. 1S78-H00) and Siamondl (vol. viL oc 
42-45, pp. 260-412). But I have alto consulted with care the 
Padoan chronicle of Andrea Oataro (Script. Iter. Ital. vol. 
zvii. pp. 446-858 pauim) before cited, the penual of whose 
prolix narrative, amusing though it be, is in itself no slight 
task ; and Poggio BraocioUni, Istor. Fiorent. b. Hi. ad p. 289. 
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Milan, to which their blind Iiatred and momentary 
dread of their maritime rivals had induced them 
rashly to submit ; and, after impatiently enduring 
the government of the Yisconti for about three 
yean, they ruse in arms, expelled the Mibunese 
governor and garrison, and recalled their doge 
Simone Boccanigra, the same whom they had 
originally raised to that dignity iu 1339. (ji.n. 1356.) 
From this period Boccanigra exercised his limited 
and temperate authority for the public honour and 
happiness to the close of his life. (a.d. 1363.) But 
on his death, which was not without suspicion of 
having been caused by pctison at a banquet given 
by the state to the king of Cyprus, a popular com- 
motion arose, and occasioned the tumultuary elec- 
tion of Gabriello Adomo for his successor. 

Thus commenced a long and obstinate struggle 
between the two parties, at the head of which tne 
new fiunilies of wealthy commoners had placed 
themselves*. It was Uie preponderance of the 
Guelf faction which raised Adorno to the ducal 
throne ; and two years later, after a violent con- 
test, the Ghibelins with their leader, Leonardo di 
Montalto, were expelled from the city, and imme- 
diately waged a civil war against their country. 
(a.ik 1365.) Pope Urban YI. temporarily ap- 
peiised these furious dissensions ; but they shortly 
broke forth again with redoubled virulence ; and 
Gabriello Adorno had only retained his seat for 
seven years, when a popular insurrection hurled him 
from power and placed on his throne Domeneco Fre- 
goso, who had succeeded Montalto in the direction 
of the Ghibelin party. Both Adomo and Fregoeo 
governed the state in turn with talent and vigour 
equal to their ambition ; but both shared the same 
fate. (a.d. 1378 ) Fregoeo was deposed by the 
tumultuous voice of the people ; and the usual 
oscillation of parties gave the ducal chair to the 
fitction opposed to that of the last doge, and seated 
in it Nicola di Guareo, one of the leaders of the 
Guelfs. It was under the dogeship of Guareo that 
the war of Chiozza was so gloriously maintained ; 
and his patriotic zeal to augment the public force 
induced him to recall the ancient nobility to power, 
and to unite them in the cause of their country by 
entrusting the fleets and armies of the republic to 
their conduct. The courage and devotion of the 
old aristocracy justified his confidence; but the 
war was no sooner terminated than the long 
jealousy of the plebeians against the ancient houses 
awakened afresh ; an aUrming sedition was begun 
by the butchers of Grenoa; and after the uraal 
process of insuirection the nobles were again ex- 
cluded from power, and the doge himself obliged 
to consult his safety by flight. 

In their common animosity against the old nobi- 
lity, the Guelf and Ghibelin parties, into which the 
great commoners and the people were divided, had 
momentarily forgotten their own factious quarrel, 
and united in effecting this revolution. Antoniotto 
Adomo, who had inherited his father's influence 
with the Gruelia,and Leonardo Montalto and Pietro 

* Sitmondi, In two diflbrent placea (voL vil. pp. 17 and 
240), haa curiottsly conftued the polltica of the principal 
merchant-noUea, and contradicted himself; but it la diffi- 
cult to avoid being bewildered in studying distinetlons of 
faction, which were regulated not by any intelligible principle, 
but by mere words. 



Fregoeo who swayed the Ghibelins, luid coalesced 
to overthrow the doge ; but the ambitious rivalry 
of these leaders immediately revived with their 
success, and the state narrowly escaped a civil 
war in the stmggle of Adomo and Montalto for 
the ducal dignity. The latter prevaUed, but closed 
his magistracy and his life in the following year ; 
and Adomo was then chosen to succeed him by 
the unanimous suffrages of the people. From this 
epoch the revolutions of Genoa became so frequent 
and numerous that it is impossible — snd would be 
utterly useless if it were otherwise — for ns to 
attempt to trace their course. The deep exhaustion 
in which the republic had been left by the war of 
Chiozza was fatally visible in the apathy and decay 
of her influence in foreign affairs, but seemed only 
to sggravate her paroxysms of internal violence, 
and to multiply the incurable factions which con- 
sumed her. The four great houses of the old nobi- 
lity were almost always in arms against the public 
peace at their rural fiefs; the great commoners 
with their clients kept the capitsl in a ferment by 
their bitter animosities, and found it, under the 
senseless distinction of the Guelf and Ghibelin 
name, but too essy to influence the passions of the 
people ; and, besides these turbulent rivals, a new 
and lower party among the commercial citizens, 
that of the middle estate as it was called, reared its 
baleful head. Four times, amidst the shock of 
these contending factions, was Antoniotto Adomo 
alternately elevated to the ducal throne and ex- 
pelled from his seat ; and ten times in four years* 
were the doges changed by the violence and shift- 
ing affections of the wayward and capricious peo- 
ple. Only one oonsununation of ill was wanting to 
the public afilictions, — the insidious interference of 
a foreign tyrant; and, while Gian Galeazzo Yisconti 
reigned in the peninsula, that evil was ever im- 
pending, to exercise its fatal influence upon the 
disorders of the state. The perfidious ruler of 
MiUn called himself the friend of Adomo, and 
assisted him in his altemations of adversity. But 
his succours were even more dangerous than his 
enmity ; his real design was to reduce Genoa to 
tiie extremity of weakness, that he might recover 
the authority which his great-uncle the archbishop 
of Milan had acquired over her ; and Adomo dis- 
covered immediately after his last restoration to 
the ducal throne, which was effected by Milanese 
aid, that Gian Galeazzo was already actively in- 
triguing with his enemies to dethrone him. 

This exposure of the baseness of his ally seems 
at once to have extinguished or purified the hi- 
therto inordinate ambition of Adomo; and con- 
scious that the republic was already too much en- 
feebled to resist the dangerous machinations of the 
tyrant, he voluntarily determined to lay down his 
own power, tiiat he might at least secure to her the 
option of a master. Charles YI., then king of 
France, was too powerful in appearance for Yis- 
conti to hazard a rupture with him, and yet too 
feeble in character for Genoa to apprehend his 
usurpation of a more absolute authority than she 
was contented to entrust to him. He was therefore 
a desirable, because not personally a dangerous 
protector; and Adomo concluded a treaty with 



• A.D. 1S90-1S94. 
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the French king, by which the Bignioxy of Genoa 
was consigned to that monarch with every careful 
reservation of her internal freedom. (a.d. 1396.) 
The doge descended to a private station, in whidi 
he soon afler died ; a French vicar was admitted 
into the capital ; and French garrisons were per- 
mitted in several of the dependant fortresses. But 
the Genoese were too impatient and fickle to en- 
dure this compact, formed as it was to guard, with- 
out injuring, iheke freedom; the French lieutenants 
were strangers to constitutional forms ; and, after 
only two years of tranquillity, new troubles broke out 
A ftirious insurrection ended only in increasing the 
power of Charles ; and after Genoa had suffered so 
severely in the struggle, that thirty of her most 
sumptuous palaces were demolished, and the pro- 
perty of individuals in the city destroyed to the 
value of a million of florins, the party which sup- 
ported the authority of the French finally pre- 
vailed*. (a.d. 1398.) 

For many years after the pacification which 
Joanna, queen of Naples, succeeded in eflecting in 
1351 with Louis, king of Hungary, there is little 
either in her history or that of her kingdom to 
demand our attention. Her second husband, Louis 
of Tarento, shared her power with the royal title ; 
but, after displaying in the outset some appearance 
of vigour and activity of character, he neglected 
the charge of his kingdom to plunge into a career 
of dissipation and sensuality which brought his life 
to a premature close. Louis and his queen had 
been invited by one of the factions which desolated 
Sicily to undertake an expedition into that isUnd f ; 

• Georgii Stella, Annales Genaens. pp. 1092-1154; 81s- 
mondi, vols. vi. and vit. passim. 

t The oondition of Sicily from the middle to the close of 
the fourteenth century, has so little interesting connexion 
with the history of Italy, that, without interrupting the 
course of my text, I may be allowed to dispatch a short no- 
tice of the affhirs of that island In a note. 

After the death of Frederic II. (the first of that name of 
the Axafionese dynasty), who so gallantly maintained the 
independence of his people againit the papal and Angevin 
power, Sicily was agitated by a long series of ruinous dis- 
orders, which were produced, or rendered more fatal, by a 
auecessiim of feeble princes. The Chiaramonti, the most 
powerful fiunlly among the nobQlty, possessed themselves of 
a moiety of the kingdom, and esUblished a kind of inde- 
pendent ftction, always in opposition to the throne, and 
•ometimes in concert with the sovereigns of Naples. Peter 11. 
succeeded his father Frederic, as I have formerly observed, 
in 1337, and died prematurely in 1342, leaving his infant son 
L.ouIs to inherit his throne, at the age' of only five years. 
HU disastrous minority was only just terminating when it 
was followed by a second. He died in 1355, leaving his 
throne to devolve upon his brother, Frederic III., a boy of 
thirteen years old. It was at this epoch that Joanna and 
her husband were Invited Into Sicily ; but alter the failure 
of the Neapolitan expedition, Frederic reigned undisturbed 
for above twenty years. In 1 363, however, he engaged by a 
treaty with Joaifna to do homage to her for the kingdom of 
Sicily, to pay a tribute, and to assume only the title of king 
of Trinaeria; but none of these conditions appear to have 
been complied with ; and he and his successors always en- 
tiUed themselves king of Sicily, with the addition of nllra 
PAonma, to distinguish it fh>m the kingdom of Naples, or 
Sicily eilra Pkarum. Frederic died In 1377 ; and the union of 
his daughter If aria with Martin, son of the king of Aragon, 
raised her oonsort to the Sicilian throne. She died before 
him, without issue, and bequeathed to him h«r crown, which 
he still wore when the fifteenth century commenced. 



and the disorders and weakness which attended 
the minority of its sovereign of the Araffonese 
dynasty, might have afforded an easy occasion of 
re-unitinff its brown to that of Naples. But the 
opportunity was lost either by the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Louis, or the troubles excited in the Nea- 
politan states by the princes of the blood, his rela- 
tives, of the houses of Duzazzo and Tarento, whom 
the kmg of Hungary released from captivity in his 
dominions soon after his peace with Joanna. The 
distractions entaUed on Naples by the private wars 
of these princes with eacn other, and by theur 
rebellions against the crown, were aggravated by 
the ravages of the great company of adventure ; 
and the feeble husband of Joanna, instead of re- 
pulsing these freebooters by arms, disgracefully 
purchased their retreat by heavy contributions. 
In the same year with his death, the queen mar- 
ried for the third time. (a.d. 1362.) The new ob- 
ject of her choice was James, prince of Majorca, 
who obtained her hand upon condition that he 
should neither assume the title of king, nor inter- 
fere in the administration of her government ; but 
this union was scarcely more fortunate for Joanna 
than those which had preceded it. Shortly after 
his marriaee, James received intelligence that his 
father, the king of Majorca, had been treacherously 
seized and mtmlered by the king of Aragon ; and 
he immediately left Naples for Spain to attempt to 
revenge his death and recover his inheritance. 
He was take^i prisoner in the wars of the Spamsh 
peninsnbk ; and it was to no purpose that Joanna 
paid an immense sum for his ransom. He only 
returned to Naples to collect supplies for a second 
expedition against Aragon, in the course of which 
he died. (a.o. 1365.) 

Joanna passed several years in her third widow- 
hood in tranquillity, which was undisturbed by any 
remarkable event : but the succession of her king- 
dom occupied her with a new source of inquietade. 
Her own children had died in infancy ; and, of the 
numerous males of the royal family of Naples, a 
series of deaths had left onlv one: a second Charles 
of DurazsEO, nephew of the former prince whom we 
have known under the same name. According to 
the principles of hereditary right, however, lK»ms 
king of Hungary had certainly a prior claim to the 
Neapolitan crown to Joanna herself; and the nieces 
of the queen, daughters of her sister, were also 
more nearly allied to her throne than Charles of 
Durazzo. But Joanna seems to have acted in con- 
sonance with the loosely defined opinions of the 
age, in considering or adopting Charles as her pre- 
sumptive heir ; and she gave mm the hand of Mar- 
garet, one of her nieces. These measures produced 
the most disastrous results for her. Charles of 
Durazzo had been invited by the old kin^ of Hun- 
gary to reside at his court ; in that warlike school, 
among a brave and hardy nobility, he had learned 
to despise the luxurious effeminacy of his native 
country; and he had probably been inspired by 
Louis and his Hungarians, who had not foigotten 
the fikte of their prince Andrew, with their ancient 
aversion for Joanna. Deprived of the presence 
and support of her destined successor, whose abi- 
lity and courage might have upheld the throne 
which he was to inherit, and oppressed by new 
dimrders in her kingdom, Joanna, at the age of 
fcrty-nine years, took for her protector and fourth 
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husband, Otho of Bronswick, a Gemaan prinoe of 
amiable character, who had long resided in Italy 
as the guardian of the young marquis of Mont^ 
ferrat. (l.o. 1376.) This manriage — by which the 
queen, however, did not raise Otho to the royal 
dignity — alaimed and offended Charles of Dur- 
azso; and the part which Joanna shortly afterwards 
took in the great schism of the church, afforded 
him an opportunity of openly declaring against 
her. 

In the secession of the cardinals after the elee^ 
tion of Urban VI., the queen had permitted them 
to elect Clement Vll. in her dominions ; she had 
promised the anti-pope succour ; and had granted 
him an asylum in her capital, until he was teirified 
by the dLaffection of the people into a flight 
£rom thence to Avignon. Uiban VI. was impelled 
by these hostile acts to dispby all the natural vio- 
lence of his temper against Joanna ; he pronounced 
a sentence of deposition a^punst her (a.d. 1380) ; 
and, aware of her breach with Charles of Durazzo, 
he offered that prince the investiture of her king- 
dom. Durazzo ghidly closed with his proposal; 
and Joanna, who was almost defenceless against 
the rebellion of Charles and the machinations of 
Urban, looked anxiously round for foreign assist- 
ance. By making choice of a French prince for 
her successor, she hoped to obtain the protection 
of France and the services of the chivalrous nobi- 
lity of that country ; and revoking her adoption of 
Durazzo, she transferred it by letters patent to 
Louis, duke of Anjou, the eldest uncle of Charles V I. 
and rmnt for that monarch in his minority. Mean- 
while Charles of Durazzo was assembling an army 
aoainst her. The old king of Hungary afforded 
hmi powerful aid ; and his alliance with Urban VI. 
disposed the people of Naples, whose prejudices 
sided with the Italian against the French pope, to 
fitvour his enterprise. After exacting from Du* 
jazzo the promise of a principality for his nephew 
in the Neapolitan dominions, Urban solemnly be- 
stowed the crown of the Sicilies upon him at Rome 
with the title of Charles III. (a.d. 1381} ; and, this 
ceremony concluded, the pretender immediately 
passed the frontiers of Naples with a powerful 
army. The Neapolitans, either from cowardice, or 
disaffection, or both, made no resistance to his ad- 
vance, and even welcomed his approach; the queen 
possessed neither an army nor the funds for levying 
mercenary forces; and Otho of Brunswick, who per- 
formed the part of an able and valiant soldier, was 
deserted by his few followers and taken prisoner. 
His ill-fated consort was then compelled to surren- 
der to the victor in her capital. 

Having seized the kingdom and secured the 
person of the queen, Durazzo endeavoured to com- 
plete the work of the sword by requiring her to 
execute a solemn deed of abdication in his favour. 
But in her extremity, and with the certainty of 
dmth before her, Joanna dispUyed a heroism wor- 
thy of her descent £rom a long line of illustrious 
ancestors. She pretended compliance with the 
demands of Durazzo, and he accordingly intro- 
duced some Provencal barons to her prison to hear 
her transfer their allegiance to his person ; but 
they were no sooner admitted than she solemnly 
enjoined them never to acknowledge for their lord 
the ungrateful robber who from a queen had made 
her a captive slave; if ever it should be .told them 



that she had constituted him her heir to beSevc s 
not ; and to hold any deed that might be ahova t» 
that effect as forged or enforced upon her. She 
added her will that they ahonld own for their kH, 
Louis of Anjou, whom she appointed her niiiiwiii 
and champion to rerenge the treaaoo and vkJoKe 
committed against her; and she bade them tife 
no more thought for her, but to pet fu r m her hmt- 
ral obsequiee, and to pray lor her aooL She mm 
shortly afterwards put to dea& in fRiaon by e^ 
mand of Durazzo : in what manner is diflocsKhr 
reUtod. (a.d. 1382.) The oomman story is the 
she was smothered with a pillow ; Imt thm seem 
strong reason for believing the aeoonnt of tke 
secretary of Urban VI., who was at Naples m 
the time, that four Hungarian aoMieTB were aB» 
cretly introduced into the castle of Msro when 
she was confined, and, entering its chapel whiiciht 
was kneeling before the altar, strangled hor wi& t 
silken cord. 

The quarter from whence Joanna had asn^ 
protection in her distress, proved too remole k 
avert her fate. But, though Louis duke of Asjra. 
her adopted son, had been unable to appear ■ 
Italy in time for her relief, he prepared 
id poaseiB 



less to avenge her murder and poaseiB h i ms elf a 
her bequests. His authority was acfcnovlei^ 
without opposition in the Proven9al Ammiiimmi* cf 
the unhappy queen; but the kingdona <if Napls 
was now entirely subject to Charles II L., and itt 
French prince resolved to wrest it from him fe; 
force of arms. He descended mto Italy with a fisie 
army, composed of the ardent chiralry of Fianoe, 
and amounting at the most moderate oompntaiBe 
to 16,000 men-at-arms^ besides their fi^wen, 
while many contemporary ^Titers rate it at fear 
times that force. (a.d. 1382.) On the entrance of 
Louis into the Abruzzoe, he was immediately joiM^ 
by those among the Neapolitan nobles who had 
been attached to the late queen, or were moved u> 
indignation and pity by her murder. The usoil 
inconstancy of the feudal barons gave him oths 
adherents, who forsook Charles III. upon vaxioas 
causes of disgust ; and altogether the Sanaeverici 
— the most poweii^ family among the Neap<£tac 
chieftains — with a large proportion of the nobifitj. 
raised the Angevin standards. Thoa oosamenoiid 
the pretensions of the second line of Anjea to the 
Neapolitan crown, and the long contest for its pei- 
session which was to cost so mudi bloodshed to ihr 
kingdom. The splendid armament, however, whtdi 
Louis had led fipm France by some unnccountahk 
mischance fiuled of assuring him success; no \mxtk 
was fought ; Charles III. cautiously remained &l 
the defensive; and so silently did the French fosees 
waste by the effects of climate and scarcity, tbat 
when Louis himself died, about two years after la^ 
entrance into the kingdom, his army dispened of 
itself, 

As long as Louis of Anjou lived^Ckazles IIL 
carefully maintained his relations of amity witb 
Urbsn VI., who had establiidied his residence at 
Naples ; but the king was no sooner released firaa 
apprehension by the death of his rival, than he re- 
solved no longer to submit to the arrogant bearii^ 
and insolent violence of the pontiff. He also refused 
to observe his promise of investing the nephew d 
Urbon with a Neapolitan principality ; and die 
quarrel between these former ccmfederatee pxo- 
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ceeded to such extremitiesy that the troops of 
Charles at hist besieged the pope in the castle of 
Nocera, whither he had retired. Urban then threw 
himself into the arms of the Angevin party, and 
was deltyered from his besiegers by the forces of 
some barons of that faction ; but he immediately 
escaped to Grenoa, and his flight itself rescued 
Charles from the dangerous vicinity of such an 
enemy. In the weakness of the Angevin party, 
Charles with the vigour which marked his charac- 
ter might easily have crushed that faction for ever, 
if his insatiable ambition had not lured him into 
Hungary, in pursuit of the crown of that kingdom, 
before he had finally secured the tranquillity of the 
throne on which he was already seated. • The aged 
Louis cf Hungary had died in the same year with 
the murder of Joanna, leaving no other child than 
a youthfiil daughter under the guardianship of his 
widow ; and the government of the queen-mother 
and of Nichohtt Gara, her favourite, became so ob- 
noxious to a part of the Hunsarian nobility, that 
they invited Charles III., the last male relative of 
their Ute sovereign, and who had won their affec- 
tions during his iaom residence among them, to re- 
ceive the crown of Sieir country. Notwithstanding 
his obligatioiis to his benefactor Louis, Charles did 
not hesitate treacherously to despoil his orphan 
daughter, (ld. 1385.) He passed into Hungary 
with the ostensible purpose of protecting the two 
queens, and pacifying the kingdom ; and thus ad- 
mitted into their oounsels without suspicioD, he 
obliged them to abdicate in his favour, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the unanimous suffrages of the 
nobles for his own elevation to the throne. But 
the royal mother and daughter had only opposed to 
Charles a dissimulation equal to his own : they 
meditated a ferocious vengeance for his perfidy, 
and inviting him to an amicable and private inter- 
view m their pahuie, into which assassins had se- 
cretly been introduced, they suddenly caused him to 
be murdered before their eyes. (a-d. 1386.) 

The death of Charles III. involved the kinffdom 
of Naples in the most ruinous anarchy ; and de- 
livered it for many yean a prey to all the disorders 
of a long minoriW and a disputed throne. Charles 
had left two children, Ladislans, a boy of ten years 
old, and a daughter, Joanna ; and his widow Mar- 
garet acted as regent for her son. On the other 
hand, the Sanseverini and other baronial families, 
rallying the Angevin party, proclaimed the young 
son of the late duke of Anjou king,— also under 
the guardianship of his mother, Maria — by the 
title of Louis II. Thus Naples was disturbed by 
the rival pretenskms of two boys, placed be- 
neath the guidance of ambitious and intriguing 
mothers, and severally protected by two popes, who 
excommunicated each other, and laboured to crush 
the mmors whom they reepeetively opposed, only 
that they might establish their own authoritv over 
the party which they supported. Amidst the ge- 
neral eomuslon, all the barons of the kingdom rose 
in arms and enjoyed a license for the commission 
of every crime, under pretence of upholding the 
cause of the sovereign, to whom they chose at the 
moment to declare their shifting allegiance. We 
shall find little temptation to linger over the vicissi- 
tudes of so perplexed and uninterestmg a contest 
For several years the Angevin party seemed to 
maintain the asoendancy. Louis II. was withheld 



in Provence from the scene of danger by his mother; 
but the barons who had raised his standard, forcing 
Margaret of Durazzo and the adherents of her son 
to retire to Gaeta, possessed themselves of the 
capital and great part of the kingdom. When 
Louis II., therefore, was at length suffered by his 
mother to appear at Naples, attended by a power- 
ful fleet and a numerous train of the warlike nobles 
of France, (a.d. 1390,) he disembarked at the 
capital amidst the acclamations of his people, and 
would probably have overpowered the party of 
Durazzo with ease, if, as he advanced towards man- 
hood, he had dispUyed any energy of character. 
But he proved very unequaJ, by his indolence and 
love of pleasure, to contend with the son of Charles 
IIL 

Educated in the midst of alarms and danger, 
and surrounded from his infancy by civil wars and 
conspiracies, Ladislaus had early been exercised 
in courageous enterprise, and trained to intrigue 
and dissimulation. At the age of sixteen, his 
mother Margaret committed him to the barons of 
her party to make his first essay in arms ; and from 
this period he was ever at the head of his troops, 
and engaged in promoting his interests by perfidious 
negotiations ; while his rival was immersed in vo- 
luptuous pleasures. A fortunate marriage, which 
his mother had effected for him with Constance di 
Clermont, the heiress of the most opulent noble of 
Sicily, increased his resources by an immense 
dowry; and while he made an able use of these 
riches*, the new Italian pope, Boniface TX., the 
successor of Urban YI., recognized him for the le- 
gitimate son and vassid of the church, because 
Louis was supported by the Avi^on pontiff. This 
decision gained hhn many partizans ; the people, 
besides, saw in him the only descendant of their 
ancient monarchs ; his talents and valour hourly 
advanced his success ; and at last the Sanseverini 
and idl the barons of the Angevin party, following 
the tide of fortune, went over to his standards, and 
opened to him the gates of Naples, (a.d. 1399.) 

Louis, who was absent with his French forces 
at Tarento, despairing of the successful prosecution 
of the contest, indulged the natural inactivity of 
his temper ; and collecting his native followers, he 
retired by sea to his Proven9al dominions, and 
finally abandoned the kingdom of Naples. Ladis- 
laus, having thus triumphed over his sluggish 
antagonist^ had leisure to consolidate his stem 

* Ladislans shortly repaid his queen Constance, for the 
Buecess to which his maniage with her had so much oontrl- 
boted, with signal ingratitude. Notwithstanding her yonth, 
beaaty» and virtues, which rendered her the idol of his 
court and people, and her passiooata attachment to himself, 
he became Indifierent to her attractions, and desirous of 
forming a new matrimonial alliance. When, therefore, he 
had consumed her fortune, and the death of her fkther left 
him nothing to hope or to dread from his influence in Siefly, 
he obtained in 1992 a papal bull tnm Bonlfaoe IX. to 
annul his union with her; and he even plaoed her in eon- 
flnement, hmn which he only released her three years aAer- 
wards, to compel her to marry count Andrea of Capua, one 
of his fhvoarltes. When Constance was dragged to the altar 
by this nobleman, she said to him, in prssenee of the assem- 
bled court and people, "Count Andrea, you are to esteem 
yourself the most fortunate cavalier of this kingdom, for you 
are about to receive fbr your mistrsss the lawful wiib of 
your liege." 
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authority over the Ucentioua and turbulent feudal 
aristocracy of his kingdom. His energetic talents, 
and ambitious, fearless spirit, perfectly qualified 
him for his station ; and he soon made it manifest 
that he designed to rule his disorderly nobles with 
a sceptre of iron. Regardless of good faith, of 
mercy, and even of the dictates of gntUtude, where 
these interfered with his ambition, he persecuted, 
he mined, he put to death the barons of the Ange- 
vin party, notwithstanding their voluntary sub- 
miasion to his authority. He thus crushed the 
Sanaeverini and other great families, whose power 
might make them dangerous ; and having rooted 
out the seeds of all resistance to his sway in his 
own dominions, he prepared to direct his vigorous 
ambition to schemes of foreign conquest*. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FROM THE BSaiNNINO TO THE MIDDLK OP THE 
PIPTEBNTH CENTORY, A.D. 1400-1450. 



PART I. 



State of Italy at the opening of the fifteenth century— Over- 
whelming power of Gian Galeuxo. duke of Milan— Con- 
tinued retittanoe of Florence to hit projects— Expedition 
of the emperor Robert— Revolation in the military system 
of Italy— School of lUttan generals— Discomfiture of the 
German chivalry— Evacuation of Lombardy by the em- 
peror—Danger of Florence— Death of Gian Galeaaxo— 
Dismemberment of the Milanese states— Restoration of 
the political balance in Italy — Conquests of Francesco da 
Carrara, lord of Padua— Hatred and jealousy of the Vene- 
tians towards him— Their last war against him— Gallant 
defenee of Carrara— Fall of Padua to the Venetians— Mur- 
der of Francesco da Carrara and his sons in the prisons of 
Venice— Extinction of the houses of Carrara and Scalar— 
The possessions of Venice extended to tbe Adige— Flo- 
rence— Her iniquitous purchase of the siguiory of Pisa- 
Resistance of the Pisans— Blockade of their city— Suffer- 
ings and fortitude of the inhabitants— Sut^ogation of Ptsa 
by Florence— Papal affairs- Progress of the great schism 
—Successors of Urban VI. : Bonifkce IX., Innocent VU., 
Gregory XII.— Eager desire of Europe for the re-union of 
tbe church— Benedict XIII., the successor of Clement VII., 
at Avignon— His cflbrts to prolong the schUm— Mutual 
evasions of Gregory Xil. and Benedict XIII.— Counett of 
Pisa^Deposition of Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII.— 
Election of Alexander V.— Resistance of the deposed pon- 
tlffV— The schism rendered more desperate— Ladtslaus, 
king of Naples— Insidiously interferes in the affaire of 
Rome, and occupies that capital and the papal territory— 
His ambitious designs— War of Florence against him— 
Successes of the republic— Ladislaus driven from Rome— 

• For this sketch of the history of Naples, 1S50-I400, my 
authorities are Matteo Viilani, parts of bb. iv. and y., for the 
first yesn ; and Oiannone Istoria civile del Regno di Napoli, 
b. zzilL e. 2, ad fin., and b. zxiv. ad c. ▼. (toI. Ui. p. S8A) 
I do not quote, atthongh I have consulted, Coetanto; for 
Oiannone has copied that writer so closely, that his own 
work almost embraoea the whole text of the earlier historian 
of Naples. The principal merit, because the originality, of 
Gtennone, must ba sought in his admirable elucidation of 
the legal and ecclesiastical history of his country. 



New expedition of Louis II. of Anjou against Naplea— 
Battle of Rocca Secca— Defeat and danger of Ladislaus— 
His final triumph over Louis, and peace with hia cnemiM 
—His treachery, sack of Rome, and new conquest of tbe 
papal states— Power of Ladislaus— Italy in danger of his 
universal tyranny— His death— Scandal excited in Europe 
by the continuance of tbe great schism— Infamous reputa- 
tion of Pope John XXIII., the successor of Alexander V. 
—The emperor Sigismund— His laudable efibrts to gire 
peace to the church— Council of Constance— Deposition of 
John XXIII.— Resignation of Gregory XII.— Depoaitlon 
of Benedict XIII.— Election of Martin V.— TermlnatioB 
of the great schism of the chureh— Affidn of Lombardy— 
Continued anarchy In that province after the death of Gian 
Oaleasso— Giovanni Maria, duke of Milan— His atrocities 
and assassination— Filippo Maria, duke of Milan — Revival 
of the Milanese power— Cruel Ingratitude of Filippo Maria 
to his duchesa— His acquisition of the signiory of Genoa, 
and conquests in Lombardy— Encounter between the Mi- 
lanese and Swiss— Battle of Arbedo— Grandeur of Filippo 
Maria. 

The fifteenth centnry dawned heavily on the only 
Italian state which still enjoyed or merited the 
possession of freedom. Without allies and almost 
without hope, while the spirit of liberty was every 
where expiring around her, Florence found herself 
the Bolitaiy champion of independence against the 
cnifty and perfidious tyran^ who was eagerly 
watching the moment for her destruction. Already 
master of almost all Lombardy, the duke Gian Gar 
leazso of Milan had now entangled the republics of 
Tuscany in his snares ; the preponderance of his 
power was hourly becoming more oTerwhelming 
and terrific ; and having entirely encompaased Flo- 
rence with fiefe and cities subjected to his domi- 
nion, he only awaited the first favourable occasioo 
for undermining by fraud or razing by Tioknoe 
that last stronghold of Italian democracy. The 
GhibeUn chieftains of the Apennines, the repub- 
lics of Pisa, Perugia, and Sienna, had all been 
inyeigled, as if by a species of iaschiatioi^ into the 
circle of his tyranny; and these powers, which 
even by their dissensions had hitherto preserved 
and balanced the eafety of Tuscany, could now in 
their union under one master contribute only to 
the completion of the general slayery. Loeca, ex- 
cept Florence, was the sole Tuscan city in any 
degree independent of Gian Galeazzo ; but she had 
just fallen under a domestic tyrant, Paolo Guinigi, 
who cultivated the alliance and protection of the 
duke. (A.D. 1401.) 

The condition of Italy generally was as little 
calculated to animate the courage of the Floren- 
tines, as that of their own province. The selfish 
oligarchy of Venice, in imaginary security within 
their lagunes, would make no effort to check the 
projects of the duke of Milan ; Genoa herself no 
longer free, was die subject of France ; and, of the 
three signors of eastern Lombardy, Gonzaga lord 
of Mantua and the marquis of Este had sedulously 
reconciled themselves with the Milanese duke. In 
the interest of the Florentines there remained only 
the lord of Padua, leas an ally from whom succours 
could be expected, than a faithful dependant who 
might himself need their protection. While such 
was Uie condition of Tuscany and northern Italy, 
the remainder of the peninsula presented an equally 
unpromising aspect. In the long train of disorders 
and civil wars from which Naples was but just 
emerging under young Ladislaus^ that kingdom 
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had almost eeaaed to be nnmbored in the political 
combinations of Italy. The papal power, too, had 
been reduced to a shadow by the great schism of 
the church; the eocleaiastieal province of Romagna 
was as usual broken up into petty tyrannies ; and 
its principal city, Bologna — the only interesting 
spot in this obscure division of the peninsuhi — was 
no longer the powerful republic who had Utely 
ranged herself by the side of Florence against 
Milan. In the first year of the new century the 
fatal violence of faction threw Bologna into the 
power of one of her citizens who established him- 
self in the signiory. This was Giovanni Benti- 
voglio, a name indebted to this revolution for the 
origin of its celebrity in Italy in later times. For 
it was part of the unhappy destiny of this coun- 
try, that the greatness of her sons seemed to 
flow from the wounds which they inflicted on her 
bosom. 

Even the consternation which filled Florence at 
the intelligence that, to crown all the defection 
which the cause of freedom had sustained, her 
ancient ally Bologna had passed away under a 
master from her republican government, could 
not subdue the resolution of the people and their 
rulers. They saw by the secret machinations of 
the duke of Milan, and even by his open aggression 
upon their frontiers, that the maintenance of peace 
with him was still impossible. They therefore 
laboured to prevent the new signer of Bologna from 
falling under his influence, by themselves conclud- 
ing an alliance foreign to their principles with 
Bentivoglio ; and they extended their negotiations 
to discover beyond the Alps a source of aid which 
was denied to them in Italy. The situation of the 
empire at this moment favoured their views. The 
electoral body had deposed the feeble Wenceslaus, 
and substituted in bis place Robert elector-pala- 
tine. The Grerman princes considered the creation 
of the duchy of Milan by Wenceskus as an alienar 
tion of an imperial province; and, in raising Robert 
to the throne, they made it an article of their com- 
pact with him, that he should annul the investiture 
which his predecessor had sold to Gian Galeazzo. 
The Florentines therefore found little difficulty in 
inducing tlie new emperor to attack the duke of 
Milan ; and a treaty was concluded between Ro- 
bert and the wealthy republic by which he under- 
took, on receipt of large subsidies, to invade Lom- 
bardv and to strip Gian Galeazzo of his dominions. 
As the war was declared in the name of the em- 
pire, the whole force of the Grerman confederation 
was summoned to swell the expedition. The pre- 
parations which the duke of Milan made for his 
defence were proportioned to the magnitude of the 
impending struggle. He levied an extraordinary 
contribution on ms states ; and with the immense 
resources which he thus collected, and by his per- 
sonal influence with the condottieri, he assembled 
under his banners all the most famous captains 
of Italy with their bands. In this manner he 
drew together an army of about 13,000 cuirassiers, 
with 12,000 infantry. The emperor Robert on 
his part, though the contingents of the Grerman 
feudatories did not amount to above half of their 
stipulated force, mustered 15,000 cuirassiers be- 
sides infantry ; and entering Italy with this army, 
he was immediately joined by the lord of Padua. 
(A.D. 1401.) 



This invasion which was attended with such 
imposing circumstances, and which appeared to 
anxious expectation destined to change the politi- 
cal condition of the peninsula, by a strange caprice 
of fortune produced only a single skirmish. Bu) 
this partial affair of arms had in itself consequences 
whidi, however unlooked for, and contrary to vul- 
gar anticipation, held no unimportant influence 
upon the subsequent fate of Italy for nearly one 
hundred years. I have formerly noticed the infa- 
tuation by which the Italians of the fourteenth 
century voluntarily yielded to strangers a supe- 
riority- in martial reputation; and we have seen 
the long course of degradation and shame which 
was inflicted on their country by the exclusive 
employment of foreign mercenaries, and the unre- 
sisted ravages of foreign companies of adventure. 
Thus, although a few native captains and soldiers 
of fortune were still to be found thinly scattered 
among those mercenary bands which fought the 
battles of the Italian states, the profession of arms 
was almost wholly abandoned to German, French, 
and English adventurers, led by captains of their 
own nations. But before the death of Sir John 
Hawkwood, the most celebrated and the test of the 
foreign condottieri, a revolution had silentiy been 
prepared in the military system of Italy, in the 
year 1379, Alberic di Barbiano, a petty Romagnol 
chieftain, formed under the auspices of St. George 
a band, composed exclusively of Italians, which 
sncoeesively passed under his orders into the stipen- 
diary service of the different states of the penin- 
sula. This company of St. George, which was ably 
disciplined by Barbiano, soon became distinguished 
for valour and military skill, and formed the fa- 
vourite school into which the adventurous youth of 
the peninsula entered to learn the qualities of sol- 
diersliip. Barbiano was himself an accomplished 
captain, but his fame has been eclipsed by that of 
more celebrated leaders, who emulated his exam- 
ple, or were formed in the school of St Creorge. 
Among bis contemporaries, Jacopo del Verme, the 
faithfid general of the duke of Milan, Carlo and 
Pandolfo Malatesti of Rimini, Ottobon Terzo, Fa- 
cino Cane, and other Italian captains who had 
trained bodies of their countrymen, rivalled or sur- 
passed him in reputation ; and after his death we 
shall find the two most fiunous generals educated 
in the school of St. George, sepanting the military 
adventurers of Italy into opposite tactions by a 
rivahry which continued through more than a single 
generation. 

Notwithstanding the revival of military spirit 
among the Italians, a lingering prejudice that the 
native bands were uneqiud to resist the shock of 
Transalpine heavy cavalry still pervaded the pe- 
ninsula, when the emperor Robert descended into 
the Milanese dominions with the gens-d'armerie^f 
Grermany. The army of Gian Graleazzo was com- 
posed entirely of Italians; and the timid duke gave 
a positive older to Jacopo del Verme, who com- 
manded in chief for him amidst a galaxy of the 
ablest captains of Italy, to avoid the dingexoas en- 
counter with the Gennan cuirassiers, and to pro- 
tract the war by throwing his forces into the strong 
places of Lombardy. But Jacopo and his brother 
leaders had a more correct sentiment of their own 
talents and of the qualities of their bands. The 
German discipline had remained unchanged and 
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unimproved for a eentury : the Italians, in resum- 
ing the career of arms and in exercising their 
ingenuity against each other, had exhausted all the 
resources of that inventive and intelligent spirit 
which belonged to their nation. They had wrought 
many advantageous alterations in the tactics, such 
as they were, of their age ; their offensive weapons 
were wielded with new dexterity, their armour was 
tempered to perfection, their horses were trained, 
bridled, and bitted with superior skill ; and while 
armies were only manes of heavy cavalry, excel- 
lence in these minutin was sufficient to determine 
the balance of victory. Jacopo del Yerme fear- 
lessly threw his squadrons into contact with the 
Gennan chivalry, and in the first skirmish near 
Brescia the invaders were routed. The duke uf 
Austria and the burgrave of Nuremburg were un- 
horsed and captured, and the affair would have 
drawn on the discomfiture of the whole imperial 
army, if the lord of Padua had not covered its 
retreat with a body of Italian cuirassiers who 
served under his orders. The Germans were 
thrown by this check into a panic which was the 
greater from their previous confidence. The dis- 
covery of their inferiority, where they had calcu- 
lated on easy victory, at once completely subdued 
their courage, and intimidated them from a second 
encounter ; and the Italians, thus taught to despise 
their ancient masters, learnt also to discard the 
apprehensioin of danger from their future attacks. 
Until Uie dose of the fifteenth century their sense 
of martial superiority remained unchanged from 
that hour. 

However flattering this trial of arms might have 
proved to the pride of Italy, if Italy luid been 
united, it was calculated to increase the gloomy 
forebodings with which Florence had reason to 
regard the continued success of Gian Galeaxzo. 
Notwithstanding the courageous resistance which 
the republic hiul hitherto opposed to his schemes 
of aggrandizement, his power seemed only to have 
been confirmed and extended by a vain resistance. 
After the last pecuniary sacrifices which Florence 
had cheerfully made to secure the alliance of the 
emperor and to enlist his cupidity in her cause, his 
assistance was at an end. A few days alter the 
capture of the duke of Austria, Gian Galeazzo re- 
leased his prisoner, and it was immediately evident 
that this act of apparent generosity was not with- 
out a sufficient motive. The duke of Austria, after 
sowing dissensions and distrust in the imperial 
camp, quitted the army and returned into Ger- 
many. His example was contagious where de- 
spondency had already succeeded to presumption, 
and Robert was compelled to retire to Padua and 
to disband the contingents of the empire. Thus 
weakened by the desertion of the greater part of 
his force, he only lingered in Padua with the hope 
of extoiiing new subsidies from the Florentines ; 
but that people were weary of paying for services 
which were sure of never being performed. By 
the interested offices of the Yenettans, who desired 
the eontinuaace of the war against the duke of 
Milan, without choosinff to contribute to it them- 
selves, or daring opeiuy to provoke the hostility 
of Gian Galeazzo, the Florentines were indeed 
persuaded to make one more advance of money, 
to Robert; bat fhiding this supply produced no 
efficient exertion, they refused farther issues ; and 



the emperor at length withdrew into Gennany. 
(a.d. 1402.) 

The whole weight of the war was now to de- 
scend upon the Florentines, and their territory 
was only p r es e rved from being inundated by the 
Mihuiese annies, by a new enterprise which de- 
layed the vengeance of Gian Galeazzo. With the 
design of possessing himself of the signiory of 
Bologna, he declared war against Giovanni Ben- 
tivoglio the tyrant of that city ; and inducing the 
numerous Bolognese exiles to join his ranks, by the 
hope which he deceitfully held out to them, that he 
would restore their republic to freedom, he poured 
his troops into its territory. This attack obliged 
Bentivoglio to throw himself into the arms of the 
Florentines, and their forces were immediately sent 
to his protection. But their alliance conld not 
avert his ruin ; and his impatient presomptioii ex- 
posed the Florentine army to an ovezlhrow at 
Casaleochio, where the Bolognese militia who de- 
tested his yoke refused to fij^t for him. He fled 
after his defeat to Bologna ; the people rose in 
arms, and delivered the gates to the Milanese 
troops and their own exiles ; and BentiToglio, after 
a desperate resistance, was secured, and mnrdered 
in prison by order of the Milanese general. It 
was then aeen how well Gian Galeazzo designed to 
keep his promise to the Bolognese ; the forms of 
their state were restored only that one of his crea- 
tures might propose him for signor ; his cavalry 
rode the ci^ ; and the republiean party were 
driven aeain mto exile. 

The ful of Bologna under her dangerous enemy 
entailed the Uttt cnsis in the fortunes of the Flo- 
rentine republic. For ten years that free state had 
maintained an unequal struggle against the power 
and ambition of the duke of Milan ; and had ex- 
hausted her strength, and drained her resources 
by the repetition of unsncoeaBfiil efforts. She had 
no longer allies in the peninsula, or hope of foreign 
succour ; the whole circuit of her fhrntien was 
enclosed by the dependencies of Milan ; and €rian 
Galeazzo, instead of vigorously assailing her terri- 
tory, stationed his troops with his usual art around 
it, to cut off all communication with the sea, and 
with the other states of Italy. By this plan of 
blockade, he designed at a blow to paralyze the 
commerce of Florence, to leave the total languor 
of trade to work its silent and wasting effects, 
and to await the moment when the enfeebled re- 
public should sink from exhaustion and internal 
decay. But just at the epoch when Gian (Saleazzo 
seemed about to reach the consummation of his 
projects^ when the prosperity of Florence wsa 
sapped at its foundations, and her people were 
plunged in despair, the days of the tyrant, as if 
Heaven had interposed for her relief, were already 
numbered to their dose. Gian Galeazzo died sud- 
denly of the pestilence at a castle to which he bad 
retired to escape its contagion. (a..d. 1403.) Thus 
Florence was unexpectedly delivered ; and a Terse 
which was applied to the occasion echoed the pub- 
lic joy through her streets, that the snare was 
broken and the ouptives freed *. 

The death of Gian Galeazzo at once restored 
the balance of Italy which his successes had de- 
stroyed. He left a widow with two sons, Giovanni 

* " 11 laoeio k rotto e noi aiam Ubert* 
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Maria and Filippo Maria, of whom the eldest was 
only thirteen years of age. Between these children 
his btft testament divided his ample dominions, 
with the exception of Pisa and Cremona, which he 
bequeathed to his natnxal son Gabriele Maria. 
The two yonng princes were committed by his will 
to the guardianship of the duchess-mother, assisted 
by a council of regency, of which several of the 
great captains of mercenaries were members. But 
if Gian Graleazzo, in leaving the most celebrated 
Gondottieri of Italy in the pay of his house, ima- 
gined that the fidelity to him which his vigilance and 
their fears had produced would be transferred to 
his children, this confidence was strangely opposed 
to his ordinary political sagacity and foresight, and 
miserably belied by the event. The tvrant was no 
sooner dead than the great states, which he had 
passed his life in enlarging by the dark alternation 
of perfidy and violence, were seized and rent into 
pieces by the rapacitv and ambition of the men to 
whose protection he had consigned his boy-heirs. 

There can be little to deserve attention or excite 
interest in the internal commotions of a despotism ; 
and I shall rather relate the result of the dis> 
memberment of the Milanese states, than phmge 
the reader into a black chaos of rapine, and vio- 
lence, and cruelties, of perjuries, and treasons, and 
murder. The duchess-mother — ^herself a Visconti, 
and the daughter of Bemabo — was worthy of all 
her house. Mistakmg ferocity for courage, wanton 
cruelty for masculine vigour, and atrocious perfidy 
for political skill, she excited universal resistance 
to her authority ; and after provoking an insurrec- 
tion of the Milanese, was finally seized in 1404 by 
the party which had usurped the name and autho- 
rity of her eldest son, and poisoned in prison. In 
the general dispersion of the elements of govern- 
ment which Gian Galeazzo had established, many 
of the Lombard cities revolted from MiUn ; and 
without one aspiration after freedom, voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to the descendants of their 
ancient signers ; the original order of petty tvrants 
whom the Visconti had long dispossessed of their 
power. Thus Cremona submitted to Ugolino Ca- 
valcabo, Crema to the Benzoni, Plaoentia to the 
Sootti, Bergamo to the Suardi, Como to Franchino 
Rusca. Ix)di passed under the dominion of an 
obscure plebeian ; tiie Beccaria promised to re- 
cover their ancient influence in Pavia ; and of the 
generals of Gian Galeazzo, Fadno Cane seized the 
city of Alessandria, Ottobon Terzo occupied Parma, 
and Pandolfo Malatesta established himself in the 
signiory of Brescia. 

The independent powers of Italy availed them- 
selves of the general ruhi which thus appeared to 
have overtaken the house of Visconti to aggrandize 
themselves at their expense. Thus Florence, who 
had been abandoned by all in the hour of her need, 
easily succeeded, when the danger was past, in 
formings powerftd confederacy to despoil the hehrs 
of her ancient foe. But she at first procured few 
immediate advantages for herself. Pope Bonifiu» 
IX. joined her in a league with a view of recover- 
ing tne possessions of the church in Romagna ; but 
he had no sooner received the cession of Bologna 
and Perugia, which gladly exchanged the Milanese 
tA'ranny for the milder form of papal government, 
than he concluded a separate peace with the Milan- 
ese regency. In Tuscany the efforts of the Flo- 



rentines were incessant to restore freedom to the 
two republics which Gian Galeazzo had enslaved. 
With tlieir support Sienna recovered her liberty ; 
but Pisa was secured to the bastard Gabriele Maria 
of Visconti, by the protection which that lord ob- 
tained in his new inheritance from the lieutenant 
who governed for the king of France at Genoa. 
Florence was compelled by the measures which the 
French governor adopted for confiscating her mer- 
chandize in the Grenoese ports, to desist from further 
enterprises against the signer of Pisa ; but she 
had, within two years after the death of Gian Ga- 
leazzo, alreadv perfected the great end of her war 
against the Visconti. (a.d. 1404.) Her arms re- 
duced the Ghibelin nobles of the Apennines, whose 
castles overhung her territory, to obedience and 
subjection ; all Tuscany, except Pisa, was delivered 
from foreign influence ; Sienna was free ; Bologna 
and Peruffia were wrested frvm the Milanese yoke. 
These objects attained, Florence relaxed in her 
efforts : she indeed stUl supported those signors 
who, after the long proscription of the Guelf 
party in Lombardy, had now revived that faction 
in the cities under their dominion ; but she ceased 
to act o^erwise than as an auxiliary, and left the 
house of Visconti to struggle with the difficulties 
by which that fkmily were now sufficiently op- 
pressed*. 

Amidst the general dissolution of the Milanese 
power which had followed the death of Gian Ga- 
leazzo, the lord of Padua was too enterprising and 
ambitious, and had too many reeentmeuto to gratify 
against the house of his ancient oppressor, to re- 
main a quiet spectator of the distractions and 
weakness of Lombardy. The duchess-mother of 
Mihm had desired to obtain hto alliance or neutra- 
lity by large cessions of territory ; but the personal 
hatred which Jacopo del Verme and others in her 
council bore to Caarara, had occasioned the rupture 
of her negotiations, and the invasion of the Milan- 
ese states by the lord of Padua. After some in- 
decisive hostilities, he was invited to undertake an 
attempt upon Verona. Guglielmo della Scala, son 
of the Ust signer of that house, whom Gian Ga- 
leazzo had driven from his dominions to close his 
days miserably, in exile and by poison, now trusted 
that the moment had arrived for the recovery of 
his inheritance. He knew that the people of Ve- 
rona desired to return under the government of 
his family; he held a correspondence wiih his par- 
tizans in that city ; and he induced Carrara, to 
whose kindness he had been indebted for a sub- 
sistence in exUe, to aid him in surprising the place. 
The Paduan army suddenly appeared before Ve- 
rona, the affection of the citizens seconded their 
attempt, and the walls were carried by escalade 



• Poggto Braoclolinl, litor. Florent b. HI. p. 280, ad fla. 
and b. It. ad p. 294; Muratorl, Annall, a.d. 1400-1404. I 
bave laboured almont in despair to eolleet from my conatant 
guide, Moistorl, and ttom Siimondi, ee. 66 and 5S, mate- 
rials for composing a view in any degree satiaflictory, of tbe 
conftued and stormy period wbich Immediately preeeded 
and followed the death of Gian Galeasso. The aeconnt hi 
the third book of Bracdolini, of the expedition of the em- 
peror Robert, which effected such a rerolution in the military 
reputation of Italy, Is extremely interesting ; bat tn political 
details, the history of BraccloUni Is not always suffldenlly 
comprehensiTe for our purpose. 
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during the uight The eagle of the Scala* again 
rested on the towers of Veroaa, but amidst the re- 
joicings which welcomed him to ttie capital of his 
fathers, Guglielmo was already seized with a mor^ 
tal disease. He was so weak tliat he could not sit 
on horseback to make his triumphal entry into the 
city ; the fatigue of his inauguration increased his 
disorder; and he died within a few days f . The 
fall of Venina seemed to the Milanese resency only 
a preparation for the conquest by the lord of radua 
of all the cities beyond the Adige ; he had already 
taken many castles, and laid siege to Y icenza ; and 
in the consciousness of the inability of their own 
weak and disturbed government to resist bis pro- 
gress, they applied themselves to alarm the jealousy 
and revive the slumbering hatred of the ancient 
enemies of his house. 

The vindictive oligarchy of Yenice had never 
forgiven the family of Canara their share in the 
war of Chiozza^ and the ingratitude which had 
preceded that contest ; and though, from tempo- 
rizing policy, they had indirectly aided Francesco 
Novello in recovering his throne from the duke of 
Milan, and had even allowed him formally to re- 
concile himself with them, they still regained him 
with no feelings of amity. Thus, therefore, though 
they had made few efforts to check the wide- 
spreading power of Gian Galeazzo, which really 
tbreateneid the total subversion of Italian inde- 
pendence, they were easily i^oused by their long- 
cherished hatred of Carrara, to believe, or to feign 
to believe, that the projects of so skilful and war- 
like a prince must endanger the safety of their 
state. They were also perhaps prone to suspect 
that, under the veil of deference to the republic, 
he doubtless meditated revenue for the misfortunes 
into which she had plunged nis father and himself 
fifteen years before. If the Yenetian rulers had 
forgotten their habitual dislike and suspicion, Ja- 
copo del Yerme, who tram his personal enmity to 
Carrara chose himself to appear before the senate 
with the Milanese embassy, would have instilled 
into that body distrust and dread of their enter- 
prising neighbour ; and he at least knew how to 
enlist the ambition of the doge and senate in tlie 
Milanese aUianoe. He offered in the name of the 
regency of Milan, to cede to Yenice all the country, 
of which Gian G^eazzti had possessed himself, to 
the eastward of tlie Adige. 

Upon this condition, which at once, in blind 

• An eagle perched on a ladder (scala) was the device of 
their fimlly,— a house which, in spite of its gloomy genea- 
logy of crime, has some interesting associations for the 
Italian scholar, from the protection which Dante once found 
at the court of Verona. 

t The lord of Padua did not escape suspicion of havinf? 
administered a slow poison to him, that be might make 
himself bis heir; but the noble and generous character of 
Carrara should throw every discredit on the accusation ; and 
Guglielmo is expressly declared by several contemporary 
writers to have died naturally of fever and dysentery. Be- 
sides, the guilt of Carrara would have been useless, as Scala 
left two sons, whom the Paduan lord himself immediately 
int'ested in their father's possessions. 

There can be no doubt that the frequency of crime in Italy 
in these ages, has groundlessly multiplied similar accusa- 
tions beyond all probability ; for we scareely read any in- 
stance of death in the palaces of her chieftains, which is not 
coupled with a charge of poison. 



hati'ed to Carrara, gave away to the repaUic the 
territory which the attacks of that lord merely en- 
dangered, the regency obtained the allianee of the 
Yenetian senate. A governor from Yenice imme- 
diately arrived at Yiceuza ; the bamier of St. Mark 
was hung out from the walls ; and a summons was 
sent to Franeeeco Terzo, the son of the Padoan 
signer, who commanded the besiegers, to desst 
from his attack upon a place which now belonged 
to the republic The insolent demeanour of the 
herald who bore the message so exasperated the 
young chieftain, that he caiued or permitted him 
to be m assacred in his presence ; and though the 
dider Carrara himself attempted to preserve his 
peace with the senate by withdrawing his army 
nom before Yicenza, his submission was vain ; and 
the barbarous violation of the laws of warfare, 
which his son had authorized, was destined to be 
severely visited upon all his house. The senate 
were now resolved on his ruin ; their intrigues se- 
duced the youthful signors Delia Scala from his 
alliance ; and though Carrara punished their ingra- 
titude by deposing them, the acquisition of the sig- 
niory of Yerona, which he appropriated to hlmse^ 
availed him little against the assaults of the puissant 
republic 

Yenice, of all the states of Italy, had most to 
gain and least to lose from the habitual employ- 
ment of mercenary troops in the continental wars of 
the peninsula. Frightful as were the results of 
this system to other powers, her peculiar situation 
protected her against the insolence and assaults of 
these Uwless bands, and her commercial wealth 
gave her unbounded resources for their mainte- 
nance in her pay. It was aii invariable rule of her 
cautious policy never to admit their dangerous 
presence within her lagunes ; she was secure alike 
from the disastrous effects of their treasons and of 
iheir defeat ; and she had every temptation to en- 
gage in a warfare in» which she only hazarded her 
treasures. The troops which she now levied for the 
destruction of Carnra, were of more formidable 
numbers than had ever been assembled in Lom- 
bardy. Her main army of nine thousand cuiras- 
siers under celebrated condottieri was destined for 
the invasion of the Paduan territory ; the lord of 
Mantua joined her alliance to operate against Ye- 
rona; and Jacopo del Yerme directed another 
numerous force towards the same quarter. Against 
all these assaults Carrara could oppose onW his 
own unassisted resources ; the marquis Nichojas of 
Este, his son-in-law and sole efficient ally, was 
compelled after a few useless efforts to leave 
him to his fate and to make his own peace; and 
Florence, now occupied only in the pursuit of an 
enterprise in Tuscany which disgraced her prinei- 
pies, turned a deaf ear to all uie solicitatioDs <^ 
her old and faithful confederate, and abandoned 
him, after a weak endeavour to mediate in his 
favour, to the fury of his merciless enemies. Yet 
Francesco da Carrara, with his two valiant sons, 
Francesco Terzo and Giacomo, defended the pos- 
sessions of his house with a heroism and with 
talents which might have deserved a happier for- 
tune. Skilfully fortifying the banks of the canals 
which intei-sected the low country of Padua, the 
signor himself with Francesco Terzo guarded this 
territory like a great fortress, and repulsed the 
general assaults of the invaders, while Giacomo 
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threw hiinseif Lato Verona. But the people of that 
city had no affection for the away of the Carrara ; 
they revolted, and yielded their signiory by treaty 
to the Venetians; and Giaoomo, whose virtues they 
reep^sted, and for whose liberty they stipuUited, 
was immediately seized in violation ot the treaty, 
and eonsigned to the dungeons of Venice. (▲ J>. 1406.) 
Meanwhile misfortone had thickened round the 
devofted heads of his father and brother. The 
first nmge of works which defended the Padnan 
confines was at length surprised during a violent 
tempest and carri^ by assault; a second line 
behind which the Canara retired was opened to 
the invaders by treason; and after a desperate 
straggle, the Venetians penetrated to the foot of 
the walls of Padua, and formed the siege of that 
city. Here they were joined by the army to which 
Verona had fallen. Behind the ramparts of his 
coital, Carrara long maintained an unequal con- 
flict against these united hosts, with a resolution 
vrhkh was well seconded by the courage and fide- 
lity of his subjects. But the numerous peasantry, 
who had sought refuge within the walls with their 
cattle, fiataUy overcrowded the place ; the confine- 
ment of so many men and animals in a nairow 
compass, together with bad diet and filth, produced 
their ordinary eflSBCts; and ft frightful pestilence 
broke out, which is decbured by an eye-witness to 
have destroyed forty thousand of the defenders. 
Amidst these horrors Carrara protracted his re- 
sistance above seventeen months, constantly de- 
luded with cruel hopes of succour from Florence 
which were never fulfilled ; and he capitulated at 
last, only when the besieger^ had gained one of the 
gates and forced a part of the city. The Venetian 
prtnedUcrij or commissaries, who, according to the 
practice of their republic, attended her armies to 
control the military commanders, decbured they 
had no power to treat with the signor of Padua ; 
but they invited him to deliver the city into their 
hands, and to proceed to negotiate in person with 
the senate itself. Upon the faith of a safe conduct, 
Canara and his son obeyed their counsel and em- 
barked for Venice. On their arrival in that city 
they were admitted to an andience of the senate, 
and threw themselves on their knees before the 
doge to entreat the mercy 'of the republic. The 
doge, raising the suppliants, seated them on either 
side of his throne, and addressed a discourse to 
them, in which he recounted the benefits that the 
republic had at former periods conferred on their 
house, and reproached them, but without bitter- 
ness, with the ingratitude by which they had re- 
paid her. The Carrara replied only by imploring 
the clemency of the senate; and they were then 
eondoeted to the prisons of St. Mark, where they 
were snlTeied to see Giaeomo, who since his cap- 
tivity had remained in ignorance of their fate, 
and little expected to meet them in that abode of 
miflexy. The interview between these unhappy 
relatives could draw tears even from Venetian 
I gar»lers. 

I The implacable hatred of Jacopo del Verme pur- 
' sued the noble captives to their last hour. While 
I the senate seemed to hesitate on their fate, and 
had appomted a commission to determine the place 
I of their confinement, he came to Venice, and startled 
] the fears of the council of ten by the emphatic de- 
i churation, that, for enemies so dangerous by their 



valour and restless talents, there was no secure 
prison but the tomb. This maxim was in perfect 
accordance with the atrocious policy of that body. 
They removed the case before their own tribunal, 
and the signor of Padua was suddenly desired by 
the mouth of a iriar to prepare for death. (a.d. 1406.) 
After he had confessed, the priest left him, and two 
'of the council of ten entered his prison, attended 
by a bodv of their myrmidons. The indignant 
prince, wLo acknowledged no submiwion to the 
state of Venice, met his end as fearlessly as he had 
lived: seizins a wooden stool, the only article of 
furniture in his dungeon, he rushed upon his mur- 
derers, and in the effort to sell his life deariy, was 
at Uist overpowered and strangled with the string 
of a cross-bow. The next day his two brave sons 
shared the same fate. ^ Francesco Novello da 
Carrara,*' says his biographer and friend, ** was of 
middle stature and well proportioned, though some- 
what inclined to corpulency. His complexion was 
dark, and his countenance rather severe ; but his 
disposition was amiable and merciful, his mind en- 
lightened, his acquirements various, his language 
elegant, and his courage heroic." 

These foul murders were, as it has been truly 
said, perfectly characteristic of the Venetian go- 
vernment, and would not have been avowedly per- 
petratedy even in the fifteenth century, by any 
other state in Europe ; and they were followed by 
a proscription almost equally odious of the younger 
children of Carrara, who had been placed by their 
father in safety at Florence, and of the youthful 
signors Delia Scala. They at least had conunitted 
no offence against Venice, except that they de- 
manded the restitution of Verona. But the repub- 
lic dreaded their future hostility; they had been 
released by Carrara before his own captivity ; and 
the senate now put a price upon their neads. The 
Delia ScaU escaped and separated, that they might 
elude the designs of their enemies, to wander in a 
long exile and to perish obscurely. Of the two 
remaining sons of Carrara, one died young a natu- 
ral death at Florence, but the other, endeavouring 
thirty years later to recover his father's dominion 
over Padua, was seized in the abortive attempt 
and executed at Venice. Thus were extinguished 
two of the reigning houses of Italy ; all their pro- 
vinces — an extensive territory — had passed mider 
the sceptre of Venice ; and the lion of St Afark 
was now pUnted from her laguAes to the Adige, on 
the towers of Treviso, Feltro, Belluno, Verona^ Vi- 
cenza, and Padua*. 

During the glorious defence of Padua by the ill- 
fated Carrara, Florence might easily have effected 
their rescue, if she had remained true to that libe- 
ral and virtuous policy, which had constituted her 
the guardian of the weak agahist the tyranny of 
the oppressor ; and which, in surveving the dark 
picture of these faithle» and troubled times, still 
renders her the most interesting object in Iteiian 
history. But her citizens at this epoch suffered 
themselves to be engroRsed ,by a project of selfish 
ambition, which broke down the line of separation 
between them and the tyrants of Italy. While 
their ancient ally the lord of Padua was in his last 
extremity of distress, tliey neglected his moving 

• Andrea Gataro, Storia Padovana, p 867, ad fln. ; 8is- 
raondl, c. 59. 
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supplicationa for aid, thenoflelyes to panne their 
own achemes of vengeance and oonquest When 
Florence, in the first moment of joy at her deliver- 
anoe hjr the death of Gian Galeazxo, htboured to 
overthrow the authority of the Yiaconti at Piaa, 
she was probably as sincere in desirinx to resUMre 
freedom to that city, as she had proved herKlf in 
snoconring the people of Sienna. But after Ga-' 
briele Maria Yiaoonti, the lord of Pisa, had baffled 
her designs by committing himself to the protection 
of the marechal de Boucicault, who commanded for 
the French king at Genoa, her republican greedi- 
ness of dominion was suddenly tempted by a se- 
cret overtore from Boucicault, and her virtue was 
not proof against his offers. The marechal with 
difficulty maintained his master's authority over 
the .restless Grenoese ; he stood in need of more 
powerful support than the bastard Yiaoonti could 
afford ; and he proposed to the Florentines to sell 
Ptea to them for 400,000 florins of gold and the 
promise of their alliance. (a.d. 1406.) Crabrlele 
Maria was himself conscious of his mability to 
retain his power over Pisa; but he was fearful that 
Boucicault would usurp the price of his lordship, 
and he therefore himself entered into negotiations 
with the Florentines. The Pisans were stung to 
madness, on discovering that they were about to be 
sold to their ancient and detested enemies the Flo- 
rentines ; they rose in arras, and driving Yisconti 
from the dty, compelled his troops to take K^ge 
in the citadel. But there he maintained himself 
imtil he had dosed his bargain, and, for JM)6,000 
florins, transferred the signiory of Pisa to the Flo- 
rentines: he then delivered into the hands of their 
oommiasioners the citadel itself and the oth(» cas- 
tles which he held. Gabriele Maria did not enjoy 
his reward : he was first plundered of a part of 
this money by Boucicault, and then of the remain- 
der ; and at last was executed at Genoa npon a 
calumnious charge of treason. 

The Florentines shortly lost the dtadel which 
they had purchased at so heavy a price. The 
Pisans, finaing it delivered to a Florentine garri- 
son, pressed the sieffe of it, which they had already 
undertaken from the side of their city, with in- 
creased vigour ; and by the neglect or cowardice 
of its defenders, it was surpris^ and immediatdy 
raxed to the ground. But this transient success 
only deferred and could not avert the subjugation 
of the Pisans. The Florentines were inflamed by 
the disgrace which their arms had suffered, to 
obstinate resolution and powerful efforts. They 
haughtily repulsed an embassy which Uie Pisans 
sent to remonstrate on the injustice of their ag- 
gression, to demand the restitution of their castles, 
to offer to make good to Florence the sum which 
she had paid to Gabriele Maria, and to solidt an 
equitable peace. As if the iniquitous bargain 
which they had concluded with Yisconti had power 
to abrogate the natural right of the Pisans to be 
free, they already addressed them as rebellious sub- 
jects*; and they immediatdy made earnest pre- 
paration for enforcing their obedience 



* The answer which the Floieiidnee returned to some 
propositions of the Piians for peace, aped the tone of sove- 
reign command, and displayed all the pride and insolence of 
these merchant tyrants. It was addressed "AgU anxiani 



It was to no purpose that, to oonoUiate their 
enemies, the Pisans, who only asked to govern 
themselves, recalled to power the exUed fiwtion 
of the Gambaoorti, the partisans of Florence. 
The rukm and people of that state were not the 
less sternly resolved on their purpose. The direc- 
tion of the war was entrusted to ten oonniaskmera, 
as had become usual with the republic sinoe her 
contest with the church in the preceding eentury * ; 
and the numerous forces which these mmisters had 
taken into pay were already in movement to dose 
up every avenue to Pisa, and to starve that capital 
into a surrender, while the minor places in its 
territory were suocesuvely reduced by assault. A 
few galliots, which the Florentines armed at (jienoa, 
appeared off the month' of the Amo, to prevent 
the entrance of supplies from the sea ; and so fidkn 
was Pisa, that this pettv force mamtained the 
blockade of a dty, which had once fitted out her 
hundred galleys to dispute the dominion of the 
waves. By bmd all hope of relief was gradually 
extinguished. The condottieri, whom the Pisans 
endeavoured to enrol in their service, were dther 
bought off by gold, or successively intercepted and 
routed on their approach to the city ; and the nu- 
merous army of the Florentines, drawing their 
chain of blockade more closely round the despairing 
dty, at length prevented all introduction of food. 

Still die Pisans obstinately defended themselves 
as became men who fought for all that could dig- 
nify life ; and even when fatigue and misery and 
hunger luid worn them to the bone, their spirit re- 
mained unsubdued. They vainly offered the signi- 
ory of their city to Ladislaus king of Naples, and to 
the duke of Burgundy : the first of these princes 
engaged to Florence to leave them to their £ate, in 
exchange for the assurance that she would not op- 
pose his occupation of Rome ; the second proved 
too distant or too indifferent to afford them rdief. 
The unhappy citizens, as funine wasted them^ en- 
deavoured to banish their useleaa mouthv— the 

della Qoetra eitti di Ftoa r"** To the elders (or magbtntee) 
of oer dty of Pisa.** 

The oondnet of the opposite parties of Florenee on this 
ooeasion may serve for am example, among a thMseod 
which hlstoiy will ftimish, of the Uttie real ooanezlon be- 
tween political divisions and ahstrsct prlneiplee of right. 
That the ambitious oligarchy of the Guelf flM^on, who 
swayed the counsels of the republic, should have few scruples 
in enslaving a neighbouring state, is intelligible enough ; 
but it might surprise the political tyro, that their opponenu 
of the democratical party, the avowed diamplona of popular 
liberty in Ito widest extent, were perlbetly agreed with them 
in this work of despotism. The voiee of a few individuals 
who preached moderation was drowned hi genecsl clannour ; 
and Gino C^»poni, who was one of the ten oommissiooeia of 
the war, and has left us an animated memoir of its progresa, 
appears profoundly unconscious that he was an actor in a 
flagitious enterprise. 

• These commissioners, who had (nrlginally been only 
eight in number, were soon increased to ten, and their body 
was renewed annually during the continuance of hostilities. 
The want of a more permanent council for the direction of 
military operations than the ordinary maglstneles, which 
were changed every two months, had oeoasioned the crea- 
tion of this new branch of executive government; and not- 
withstandbig the democratical jealousy of the norentines, 
they confirmed those of " the ten of war " In offlce bom 
year to year whose ability was found to merit the public 
conlldence. 
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petitian of the attempt to expel them, 
lut the Piaan gruuuries were completely 
and the wretchedness within the walls b 



the aged, and the children ; hat the Flo- 
rentines mereileesly drove back these sufferers into 
the pfaMCy and had even the emelty to use violence 
to them to deter their fellow dtixens from a re- 

Thus at 

emptied; 

ecame so 
great, thai the people eageriy devoured the weeds 
that crew in their streets and on the ramparts. 
But thoogh the citizens with difficulty dragged 
their emaciated bodies to the poet of duty, no word 
of snzrender was heard among them ; and when 
the Gambaeorti who governed them, finding fur- 
ther renstanoe utteriy hopeless, eapituUted to the 
Florentines to secure as many advantages as pos- 
sible for themselves, they were compeltod to keep 
the negotiation a secret firom their fellow citizens. 
Tliey delivered up a gate to the enemy during the 
night ; the besieging army entered ; and though 
the Florentine oommissaries immediately introduced 
supplies of food, and obliged their mercenaries to 
observe a rare moderation towards the inhabitants, 
the bst elevation of the popular voice in Pisa was 
to invoke curses on the rulers who had betrayed 
them. (aj>. 1406.) This conquest of Pisa gave a 
secure maritime outlet to the Florentine commerce, 
which had hitherto been dependent on the caprice 
of neighbouring states; and the prosperity of 
Florence was thenceforth carried to its highest 
splendour. Yet in the dispassionate judgment of 
history, the unjust subjugation of a rival city, which 
had been hut httely free as herself, has left an in- 
delible reproach on her fai^ iame. The quiet sub- 
minnoa of Pisa could be ensured only by the silent 
depopulation and mortal languor with which she 
was stricken in her slavery ; her majestic c»diftces 
became a forsaken solitude; and the contemphitive 
trmveller who paces her deserted streets, will even 
at this hour odl to nund the origin of her long 
decay^ and deem the subsequent grandeur of Flo- 
rence purchased something too dearly*. 

Snoe the commenoement of the great schism 
of the church, the papal power had fallen so 
deeply into contempt or oblivion, that I have 
scarcely found occasion to notice its precarious ex- 
istence. But the repeated efforts which, at the 
period befbre ua^ were made to terminate the schism, 
and their approach to final success, may seem to 
demand our momentary retrospect and attention 
to the affairs of the pontificate. Urban VI., to 
whose intemperate conduct this great division of 
the church may with safety be ascribed, and whose 
subsequent reign was no otherwise marked than by 
ferocions tyranny over his own cardinals, and in- 
terference in the revolutions of Naples, terminated 
his restless life in 1389. The cardinals of his obe- 
dienee immediately entered into conclave, and 
elected for his su cce s s or Boniface IX. This pontiff 
alter passing many years of his reign under tiie 
protection of the Mahttesti, lords of Rimini, and 
seeking to re-establuth the papal authority over 
Romagna, by engaging in the obscure and eternal 
feuds of that province, was, as we have seen, in 
Bome measure enabled to raise the temporal power 
of his see by the acquisition of Bologna and Peru- 

* PiBggio BneckiUni, b. iv. ad p. 800; Gino Capponi, Com- 
meatirio del acquisito dl Pisa, paiclm (la the eighteenth 
TolooM of MnxBtori'i great collection). 



gia afler the death of Gian Galeazzo. Rome was 
also reduced to change her state of mingled inde- 
pendence and anarchy for subjectkm to his swav ; 
and the severity of hia government restrained the 
independent or turbulent spirit of the people. But, 
on his decease in 1404, the citizens rose in insur- 
rection under the conduct of the Savelli and Co- 
lonna ; and it was amidst a wild scene of popular 
tumult, that the eondave of the Urhanist car<unals 
raised one of their body to the papal throne by the 
title of Innocent VII. 

The new pooe, who was distinguished by the 
moderation of his character, at first effected an ac- 
commodation with the people, and acknowledged 
thebr republican fireedom. But the intrigues of some 
of their leaders, and the violence of his own fiimily, 
produced new troubles ; and Ladishtus, king of 
Naples, who by the secure establishment of his 
throne had now found leisure to form projects of 
foreign conquest, insidiously encouraged the Ro- 
mans in their resiatanee to the pope, that, by forcing 
him to abandon the city, he might hnnself acquire 
a sovereignty over it Innocent VII. was com- 
pelled to fly before the fury of the popokce ; and 
l<adialans, by the invitation of the Colonna, then 
entered Rome with a small force, and* demanded 
the signiory of the people. But the citizens had 
not expelled their pac&o soverdgn to yield them- 
selves to the yoke of an ambitious monarch. A 
quarrel between some of the populace and the 
Neapolitan soldieiy swelled into a general engage- 
ment ; the troops of Ladislaus were worsted ; and 
the king was compelled to evacuate the city, after 
setting fiire to it in several plaoes. His enterprise 
taught the citizens to desire again the presence of 
the inoffensive pontiff ; he was recalled, and shortly 
after died; and the election of a new pope, Gregory 
XII., at Rome, prolonged the duration of the 
great schism. (aj>. 1406.) 

For many vears the general voice of Europe 
had been loudly declared, in reprobating the scan- 
dalous division which ajptated the chnnm. But the 
adherence of the leadmg states of Christendom 
was so equallv balanced between the rival pontiffs 
of Rome and Avignon, that there appeared no 
other means of termmating the schism than by in- 
duciog both popes to abdicate, and obtaininff a new 
and undiaputed election by the union of the car- 
dinals of the two parties. In the endeavour to 
effect these desirable objects, the court of France, 
and partioulariy the university of Psris, had 
honourably taken the lead. On the death of Cle- 
ment VII. at Avignon, in 1S04, both the kings of 
France and Aragon, who had adhered to his party, 
seconded the exertions of the university of Psris 
in exhorting the Clementine cardinals to abstain 
from appointing a new pope. But these prehtes 
could not be induced to make such a cession of 
their pretensions to the opposite faction. While 
they professed their most earnest desire for a re- 
conciliation on equal terms, and went so far ss 
individually to take a solemn oath to stop at n<> 
personal sacrifices, even to the abdication of the 
papal dignity in case it should devolve upon them, 
they hartened to assemble in conclave, and raised 
one of their number, Benedict XIII., to the tiara. 
Benedict who, until his elevation, had passed for 
the most moderate man of his party, and who from 
his previous zeal for the peace of the church, had 
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appeared best fitted for the woric ef r»-uiuoD» had 
DO sooner attained the pontifical dignity, than he 
laboured with ingenious duplicity to perpetuate the 
dissensions on whieh his authority reste d. It was to 
no purpose that a French national council withdrew 
the kingdom from its spiritual allegiance to him ; that 
a French army besieg^ Avignon ; and that he was 
retained a prisoner in bis palace. He repeatedly 
engaged to abdicate, and as often found some pre- 
text to retract his promise ; and after ineffectually 
abstaining for some yean from obedience to either 
of the rival popes, the French church found it ex- 
pedient again to recognize the authority of Benedict, 
though his resignation was not the less importu- 
nately demanded. 

The hoUow nesotiations mto which, for the sake 
of appearances, Benedict XIII. was compelled to 
enter with the pontiffs of the opposite faction, at 
length however produced more impression than 
was desired by his crafty pdicy. Though the car- 
dinals of the other obedience, after tlM death of 
Urban VI., had successively placed Boniface IX., 
Innocent YII., and Gregory XII. in his chair, they 
wero obliged in decency, at the two kst of these 
elections, to impose on themselves the same self- 
denying oaths in which the prelates of Avignon 
had set them the example. The increasing indig- 
nation oi Europe, at the selfish obstinacy which 
prolonged the scsndal of then: separation, was so 
loudly proclaimed after the elevation of Gregory 
XII., that he found it necessary to invite Benedict 
XIII. to a mutual abdication for the peace of the 
church. But there was as little sincerity in his 
proposal, as in the apparent readiness of Benedict 
to accept it. The rival ponti£h agreed in rejecting 
the plan of the French monarch, that each should 
abdicate in presence of hia own college, and that 
the etfdinals of the two obediences should then 
meet to elect a new pope. Both Gregory and Be- 
nedict insisted upon a previous conference, in which 
their renunciation should take place in presence of 
the united colleges. The maritime city of Savona 
in the Genoese territory was named for the scene 
of this ceremony by mutual oonsent,and formally 
yielded by the French king in equal portions for 
the residence of the two papal courts. But neither 
pontiff had any intention that the conference 
should ever take pkce. Gregory exposed himself 
by the first evasion, under pretence that, having 
no naval force, he could not trust himself in a ma- 
ritime city in the power of hia rival, who was 
escorted by the Genoese galleys; and Benedict, 
who for some time played his part with more ad- 
dress, not only arrived at the appointed rendez- 
vous, but even made a femt of advancing from 
thence to meet Gregory, who had proceeded from 
Rome to Lucca. (a.d. 1407.) But it was no more 
than a feint; and a servant of Gregory compares 
the two pontiffs, the one to aii aquatic creature 
who would not quit the coast, and the other to a 
terrestrial animai who dreaded the water. But the 
cardinals of the two obediences had been at last 
seriously roused by the reproaches of 'Christendom, 
and were weary of the mutual dissimulation of their 
masters. The majority of the followers of Gregory 
first forsook him, and repaired to Piaa (a.d. 1408); 
most of the opposite party withdrew from the resi- 
dence of Benedict to Leghorn; the cardinals of 
Gregory joined them in that town ; and the united 



colleges addressed circular letters, temperately ex- 
posing the conduct of Gregory and Benedict, to all 
the bishops of the two obediences, and inviting the 
prelates to a general oouneii at Pisa ; where the 
two popes were Ukewise enjoined to appear before 
the assembled church of Christ 

Both the pontiffs, on the reoeipt of this sum- 
mons, bared their selfish ambition to the world. 
Benedict, with three cardinals who adhered to him, 
set sail for Aragon ; and Gregory, with four others, 
withdrew to the protection of the Malatesti of Ri- 
mini. The one convoked a eouncU at Perpignan, 
the other at Ravenna ; but these efforts to defeat 
the intention of the united colleges were unavailing. 
A numerous body of the prelates of Qiristendom 
assembled to meet tbe csrdinals at Piaa, and most 
of the crowned hesds of Europe sent their ambas- 
sadors to assist their deliberations. (a.d. 1409.) 
The council of Pisa, with impartial justice, so- 
lemnly deposed both Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XIII. without deciding on their relative preten- < 
sions, and raised the cardinal of Milan to the papal 
dignity by the title of Alexander Y. The first act 
of the new pope was an endeavour to perfect the 
peace of the church. For tranquillity of conscience, 
all nominations to benefices, which had been granted 
by the rival pontiffs since the commencement of 
Ae schism, were confirmed, snd all spiritual cen- 
sures and excommunications annulled. Yet the 
council of Piaa, so far from healing the schism, 
only appeared to render it incurable. Spain obsti- 
nately maintained her adherence to Benedict XIII.; 
Naples and some minor states still supported Gre- 
gory XII. ; and there were now three pspal pre- 
tenders instead of two. But with the work of this 
council commenced nevertheless a new ecclesias- 
tical era : the rieht of the assembled church to de- 
pose her rulers had been asserted by a large ma- 
jority of her representatives; a precedent was esta- 
blished to guide tlie subsequent and more important 
council of Constance ; and many writers have seen 
in thia epoch the commencement of that long strug- 
gle against the absolute dominion of the popedom, 
for which we are indebted to the final establishment 
of the Reformation *. ' 

The adherence of Ladislaus, king of Naples, to 
Gregory XII., was occasioned solely by the intex^ 
ested design of prolonging the duration of the 
schism, and perpetuating the distractions of the 
papal states. We have formerly traced the cha- 
racter and fortunes of this ambitious monarch to 
the moment when, at the dose of the fourteenth 
century, he had triumphed against his competitor, 
Louis of Anjou, and, on the retirement of that 
prince to Provence, had estabUshed his unresisted 
and arbitrary sway over the kingdom of Naples. 
From this epoch Ladislaus eagerly meditated 
schemes of new aggrandizement in Uie peninsula ; 
but his attention was diverted for some years from 
Italian affurs, by a similar invitation to that which 
his father had received from a part of the Hunga- 
rian nobility, to ascend their throne. Sisismund, 
brother of the emperor Wenceslaus, who had been 
raised to the crown of Hungary bv his marriage 
with the queen Maria, had disgustei the nobles by 
his debaucheries and cruelty. His person was 

* lUynaldi, Aonal. Borlea. vol. zvi). pp. 305>-S84 ; Len- 
fant, Hiiroire du CoocUe de Plae, paaaim. 
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seized, a general revolt spread tfarough the king- 
dooiy and, when the gidle^ of Ladislras appeared 
<Hi the coast of Dalmatia, Zara and other maritime 
cities acknowledged his authority. He receiyed 
the crown of Hungary at Zara ; but in the mean 
time Sigiamnnd had recovered his liberty and the 
allegianoe of the fickle palatines ; and LadisUus, 
returning to Naples, found it expedient, at the end 
of several years, to renounce his pretensions to the 
Hungarian crown. He sold the places which he 
held in maritime Dalmatia to the Venetians ; who 
thus regained the possessioiis on those coasts, which 
their republic had, half a century before, be^ com- 
pelled to cede to Louis of Hungary. 

Thus abandoning his transmarine conquests, La- 
diabms turned, as we have observed, during the 
pontificate of Innocent VII., to mingle in the affairs 
of Rome, and insidiously to foment the troubles of 
the papal states. He had once failed in endeavour 
ing to occupy the ecclesiastical capital; but the 
departure of Gregory XII., with the feigned pur- 
pose of meeting the rival pope, was too tempting 
an oceaaion of seizing upon Rome for Tiadishins to 
lose. In the year before the assembly of the coun- 
cil of Pisa, he advanced from the Neapolitan fron- 
tiera with a formidable army of 12,000 cuirassiers 
and an equal force of infimtry. The Orsmi be- 
trayed to him one of the gates of Rome, as the 
Colonna had done before ; the dtiseus were com- 
pelled to capitulate; Perugia was attacked at 
the same time and induced to surrender; and, 
under the pretence of acting as the protector of 
Gregory XII., Ladislaos eifected the occupation 
cxf the capital and of great part of the ecdesias- 
tieal state. But he &signed to extend his con- 
quests yet farther; he hoped ultimately to em- 
brace the whole of Italy in his dominion ; and, in 
the magnitude of his ambition, which was as insa- 
tiable as his talents were splendid, he even aspired 
to the imperial crown. In his design to consolidate 
his power over his new conquests, and to extend 
his anthfority towards northern Italy, he imperiously 
required the Florentines to recognize him for legi- 
timate sovereign of the ecclesiastical states; and he 
backed the demand by the imposing force of his 
fine army. But the Florentines had taken part 
with the council of Pisa, which they had suflered 
to assemble in their states, and with Alexander V.; 
they resolved to seat that pontiff in the patrimony 
of St. Peter; and the army of Ladislaus caused 
them little dread, since tiiey knew that their gold 
could readily seduce the oondottieri, of whose 
bands the Neapolitan forces were principally eom- 
posed*. 

Having engaged the republic of Sienna in theur 
alliancp, the Florentines immediately began to levy 
a poweribl force of mercenaries for the prosecution 
of the war, which had now become inevitable. The 
fionoas company of St. George served in the army 
of I^islaos ; but their leader Alberic di Barbiano, 
whom that monarch had created great constable of 
his kingdom, had lately died, and just before the 



* When Ladislaos, in astonishment or contempt at the 
hardihood of the Florentines, who, at the time they deter- 
mined to oppose him, had only four hundred lances in their 
pay, asked their ambassador with what troops they meant 
to eomhat him : " With your own," was the laconic and au- 
dacioBS reply of the envoy. 



epoch at which Trfi^'*^*"« thus lost the services of 
this great restorer of the militsry reputation of 
Italy, he had been compelled, by the condition of 
the treaty which admitted him into Peruria, to 
dismiss from his pay a yet more celebrated wader, 
Bracdo di Montone, who was a Perugian exile^ and 
had been educaited to arms in the school of St. 
George. This captain willingly entered into the 
service of Florence ; the republic farther took into 
her pay Malatesta di Pesaro and other oondottieri 
with their bands ; and before the king of Nu>les 
could commence his offensive operations, she had 
assembled two thousand four hundred lances, or 
seven tfaotisaod two hundred cuirassiers. Inferior 
as was this force to the army of Ladislaos, Braoeio 
di Montone by his able conduct preserved the foiv 
tresses of the Florentines and Siennese from fall- 
ing into the hands of that monarch ; he hovered 
round the invaders, intercepted their convojns, and 
routed their detachments ; and in a short time so 
straitened their supplies of provisions, that Ladis- 
kns was obliged to retire to Rome. 

The Florentines were not satisfied with this first 
success. While they were providing forces for the 
defence of their own territory, they had extended 
the ramifications of their policy with their custom- 
ary address, and had invited into Italy Louis II. 
of Anjou, the former competitor of Ladislaos for 
the Neapolitan crown. Thev persuaded this prince 
to renew the pretensions which he founded on the 
adoption of his father by Joanna ; they laboured to 
revive the Angevin party in Naples; and they 
induced pope Alexander V., on the arrival of Louis 
with a body of gens-d'armerie at Pisa, to bestow on 
him the investiture of that kingdom. The troops 
of Florence, Sienna, and Bologna were united to 
the Proven{»d cavalry ; and Louis entered at their 
head into the ecclesiastical states. Many of the 
towns in the patrimony of St. Peter immediately 
opened their gates to the combined anny. Paolo 
Orsini, who commanded for Ladislaus at Rome 
with two thousand cuirassiers, was seduced by the 
gold of Florence ; and passing into the pay of the 
republic, he admitted the allies into the castle of 
St. Angelo. The possession of Rcnne was then for 
some time contested between the combatants ; and, 
although Louis left the army of the league to return 
to Provence, the Neapolitan troops were finallv 
compelled to evacuate the capital. (a.d. 1410.) 
Alexander V. was thus established fai the pos s e s 
sion of the ancient seat of the papacy ; but he sur- 
vived the acquisition only a few months ; and the 
cardinal Balthazar Cossa, a man of ambitious and 
profligate character, who had exercised a strong 
influence over tiie deliberations of the council <tt 
Pisa, and whose vices, real or exagg^ated, have 
obtained a disgraceful celebrity in ecclesiastical 
annals, procured his own succession to the papal 
chair by tiie titie of John XXIII. 

Meanwhile, Louis of Anjou was preparing ano- 
ther expedition into Italy, m which the Florentines 
designed that he should carry his arms into the 
Neapolitan dominions. But during the fresh re- 
verses which threatened the power of Ladislaus, he 
suddenly acquired a new ally. The Genoese, who 
had long endured the yoke of France with impa- 
tience, took advantage of the absence of their go- 
vernor Boucicault to revolt ; and after murdering 
or expelling all the'fVench who had remained in the 
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city, they restored their republic, aad immediately 
embnkoed the partv of LadisiaiM, in oppoaatioii to 
that of France and Aduki. In concert with the 
Neapolitan gaUm, a Genoese sqnadron enoonn- 
tered the fleet m which Louis with a numerous 
train of Provenpal knights had emharked for Italy, 
and captured many of his vessels ; but the prince 
himself escaped; and his arriyai at Rome was the 
dignal for the advance of the formidable army 
which Florence, the pope, and Sienna had assem- 
bled in that capitaL liany of the moi4 celebrated 
condottieri of Italy served under the banners of 
this alliance : Braodo di Mootone, Paolo Oraini, 
Angelo della PergoU^ and Sforza Attendolo, an 
adventurer whose descendants were destined to as- 
sume a distinguished rank among the sovereigns of 
the penmsuU. But owing to the dissensions of 
these eaptams, and the poverty or inactivity of 
Louis, the campaign against Ladislaus produced no 
decisive advantage ; and the Florentines, finding 
the whole burthen of the war, which had already 
cost Uiem immense sums, thrown upon their re- 
public by the utter inability of her allies to meet 
its expenses, listened to the overtures of Ladis* 
laufl. They concluded with him an advantageous 
peace, in which Sienna was embraced, while John 
XXIII. and Louis of Anjou continued the war. 

(A.D.I411.) 

Notwithstanding the defection of Florence and 
Sienna, the army of Louis of Anion remained undi- 
minished. Though the gold of the former republic 
was no longer lavished to gratify their rapacity, the 
condottieri and their ban£ preferred serving with- 
out pay, but with the prospect of booty, to a total 
loss of occupation ; and the Angevin prince was 
enabled by their adherence to his fortunes to cross 
the Neapolitan frontiers at the head of twelve 
thousand of the bravest cuirassiers of Italy. Ladis- 
lana waited his approach at a place called Rocca 
Seooa, nesr the liver Garigliano, with an army little 
inferior. But the assault, in which the Angevin 
prince led his troops, was so impetuous that the 
cavalry of Ladiskus was completely routed at the 
first onset : almost all his barons were taken, and 
even his personal bsggage fell into the hands of the 
oonquerors. Their greediness of plunder and ava- 
rice of ransom saved the fugitive monarch from the 
fate (^ Manfred and Conxadin. They were sacking 
his camp while thejr ought to have been pressing 
on his disorderly flight; the mercenary soldiers 
sold tibe prisoners their liberty and arms for a few 
ducats to procure a little money ; and Ladislaus 
finding they did not pursue him, and learning their 
cupidity, put on a bold countenance. He sent 
heralds to their camp with supplies of gold, and in 
a few hours he had ransomed and remounted nearly 
his whole army. He afterwards dechired, that on 
the first day after his defeat, his person and king- 
dom were alike in the power of the victors ; that 
on the second, though his person was saved, his 
kingdom was still at Uieir mercy ; but that, on the 
ihxrd, the fruits of their victory had flown. When 
Louis of Anjou at last prevailed on his mercenary 
bands to advance, all the defiles of the Neapolitan 
frontiers were alnady securely closed against them 
by the troops of Ladisbuis. Want and sickness 
soon followed the inactivity to which the invaders 
were reduced ; as the hope of further booty dimi- 
nished, the mercenaries became ungovernable and 



mutinous ; and Louis was obliged to re-conduct his 
army to Rome. There he, in weariness snd disgust 
of his enterprise, abandoned it and left Italy for 
ever ; and liadiBlans and John XXIII. alike ex- 
hausted by the war, which languished without fur- 
ther circumstances of moment, concluded it in the 
following summer by the good offices of the Floren- 
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recognized the authority of die 
council of Pisa^ and submitted to John XXIII. as 
legitimate pope ; and John, in return, paid him 
IM>,000 florins and confirmed to him the investiture 
of his kingdom. (a.d. 1412.) 

The restless and ambitious character of Ladis- 
buis rendered this reconciliation sboit-Uved and 
ineffectuaL Early in the following year, he com- 
missioned Sforza, now in his service, to attack Paolo 
Orsini, who had established himself in some fiefs 
of the murefa of Ancona. With the ostensible pur- 
pose of supporting his general in tins expedition, 
which was underUken with the secret concurrence 
of the pope, Ladishtus anembled a large army and 
passed the confines of his kingdom at its head. 
But on his passage through the Mclesiastical states, 
he suddenly turned off, and appesred at the gates of 
Rome ; his galleys entered the Tiber ; and John 
XXIII., in consternation at this unexpected 
treachery, had scarcely time to escape from his 
capital when an entrance through its walls was 
betrayed to the troops of Ladisla^ The Neapo- 
litan army entered ; and during a sack of sevml 
days, Rome experienced all the horrors of barba- 
rian warfare. The perfidious violation of the £aith 
of treaties of which Ladislaus had thus been guilty, 
his acqmsttion of Rome, and still more his promise 
to his army that a yet richer booty awaited them 
in the pilUge of Florence, awakened against him 
the suqncions and fiears of that republic Her ten 
commissioners of war were immediately appointed, 
as if the state were already engaged in hostilities ; 
several condottieri were taken into pay ; and pre- 
parations were made to oppose the ambitious designs 
of Ladislaus on a scale proportioned to the power 
and activity of so dangerous an enemy. But still 
the Florentine government widied if possible to 
avoid provoking him to war ; and, while they nego- 
tiated and temporized, Ladislaus reduced the whole 
of the patrimony of St Peter. John XXIII. was 
now engaged in ecclesiastical affairs which too 
deeply concerned the very existence of lus authority, 
to leave him time for watching over the preeervsr 
tion of his temporal dominions. 

While circumstances seemed to oblige the pope 
himself to abandon his charge, the Florentines 
either did not consider themselves bound to engage 
singly in the defence of the possessions of the 
church, or they felt their inability to wrest them 
from the stronff arm of Ladislaus. They therefore, 
in concert with Sienna, signed a new peace with I 
that monarch. But the apparent amity which 
dictated the treaty thinly veiled the alanmng pro- 
jects of Ladiskfcus, and the real distrust and suspi- 
cion of the republicans. That monarch was now 
in the zenith of his power : he had removed the 
northern boundary of his dominions to the confines 
of Tuscany ; he numbered in his service fifteen 
thousand of the finest gens-d'armerie of Italy; and 
the establishment of a general tyranny seemed at 
hand, more extensive and formidable than that with 
which Gian Galeazzo had threatened the peninsula. 
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Flurenoe in particular, had every thing to dread 
from a monarch whose power was almost at her 
gate^ and who was at once warlike, amhitious, and 
unprincipled. But death, which had more than 
once before so opportunely succoured her, came 
again to her deliverance ; and just as the measures 
of Ladislaus bore every indication of new aggres- 
sions and immediate war, he was suddenly hurried 
to the grave by a frightful and agonizing disease, 
the novel symptoms of which were supposed to 
have been occasioned by his excessive debauche- 
ries ♦. (A.a 1414.) 

The attention of Italy was divided between the 
change which the death of LadisUus produced in 
the condition of a great part of the peninsula, and 
the approaching convocation of a general council. 
The anxious expectations of Europe had been com- 
pletely disappointed by the issue of the councU of 
Pisa. The scandal of the schism had rather been 
aggravated than repressed ; three popes now claimed 
the obedience of Christendom ; and all the disorders 
and corruptions of the clergy, which had shamefully 
increased during the long quarrel <^ the churcl^ 
were multiplied anew with the number of pretend- 
ers to the papal dignity. The simoniacal practices 
and venality of the divided papacy had forgotten 
concealment, and exceeded all bounds of decency. 
The malicious industry with which the organs of 
the adverse factions bared to the public gaze the 
vices of their opponents, and the venomous spirit 
with which they invented atrodous accusations 
or exaggerated crimes, destroyed every former illu- 
sion that had attracted to the Roman pontiffs the 
blind adoration of mankind. The public and per- 
sonal character of John XXIII. in particuhur was 
assailed with the most odious charges. To provide 
funds for the war against Ladislaus, he had re- 
newed the sale of indulgences which Boniface IX. 
had commenced ; and the disgust with which this 
scandalous traffic filled all enlightened and religious 
minds, was converted into detestation of the pope 
himself by the assiduous report of his enormous 
depravity. One universal cry for ecclesiastical re- 
furm was raised throughout Europe, and a general 
council was still in public opinion the favourite 
remedy for the schism of the papacy, and the fla- 
grant abuses of the church. 

The wishes of Christendom were forwarded with 
active and disinterested zeal, by a monarch, the 
ordinary qualities of whose character seemed little 
to promise any virtuous exertion. This was Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, who on the death of the emperor 
Robert m the year 1410, had been raised to the 
crown of Germany ; he was the brother of Wen- 
ceslaus, and that feeble monarch, who since his 
deposition f^m the imperial throne still reigned 
over his hereditary states, himself gave him his 
electoral vote as king of Bohemia. Sigismund was 
habitually cruel and uuthlees, and, in his private life, 
debauched and voluptuous to the last degree. But, 
in the pursuit of a favourite design, he could evince 
a constancy and activity of purpose, which no 
fatigue could tire and no danger appal ; and which, 
standing, on the most famous occasion of his reign, 
in the place of virtue^ has left to his memory a 

* Pogglo BiMdoUni, b. Iv. pp. S05-316 ; GiaiuioiM, Istor. 
Gt. di Napoil, b. xxlv. ce. 6-8, pp. 871.409; Maiatori, a.]>. 
1405-H14. 



fairer reputation than is otherwise merited by the 
tenor of his life. In receiving the imperial dignity, 
he formed the resolution of terminating the schism 
of the church ; and he adhered to it with an in- 
flexible and praiseworthy earnestness, which was 
strangely contrasted with his general duplicity and 
selfishness. For some time uter his elevation to 
the throne of the empire, a war in which he was 
involved with Venice, respecting the possession of 
the Dalmatian cities sold to her by LadisUus, de- 
layed the fulfilment of his eager desire both to 
accomplish his own coronation at Rome, and the 
assembly of a general council But, after a lapse 
of three years, he at length succeeded in concluding 
a lon^ truce with the Venetian republic, and he 
then mimediately entered Lombardy. (a.d. 1419.) 
He did not find himself powerful enourii to dic- 
tate in anns as a master to Italy; and ne there- 
fore confined his attention to Ine affairs of the 
church. 

John XXIII. both apprehended the reproach of 
Europe, if he should refuse to convoke a council, 
and was disturbed by the opposite fear of the judg- 
ment which such a body might pass on himsetf. 
In his negotiations with Sigismund, he dared not 
oppose its assembly, but he at first insisted that it 
should take place in some city of Italy. The em- 
peror and the Germans on the other hand, who 
attributed the disorders of the church to the cor- 
ruption of the Italian clergy, dreaded the influence 
which the papal court must exercise over any 
council held in the peninsula. They, and Europe 
in general, desired a free assembly to reform the 
church, as well as to restore its union ; and John, 
after hesitating and betraymg much irresolution, 
had at last the fatal imprudence, for his own in- 
terests, to consent that a pbuse beyond the Alps 
should be chosen for the seat of the council. The 
pope and the emperor then met in personal con- 
ferences in several of the Lombard cities, to perfect 
the preliminary arrangements ; and John XXIII. 
at length published his bulls to invite the clergy of 
Christendom to assemble in the imperial city of 
Constance. (a.d. 1414.) 

The fiunous council of Constance was attended by 
the emperor and by pope John XXIII. In person ; 
by the ambassadors of almost all Christian princes 
and states; and, besides the cardmals in obedience 
to John, by so great a number of episoopal and in- 
ferior clergy, and theologians of various nations, 
that the assembler might with reason arrogate to 
itself the pretension of representing the civil and 
ecclesiastical interests of Europe. But the pro- 
portion of Italians in the council far exceeded that 
of other nations ; and it might justly be dreaded 
that, if the suffrages were permitted to reckon by 
the head, the prelates and others of that country, 
who were almost universally in the papal interests, 
would exercise a pernicious influence upon the de- 
cisions of the assembled church. It was therefore 
determined, by the concert of the rest of the coun- 
cil, that the votes should be collected, not by the 
number of persons, but by nations. Thus four 
distinct chambers were fcnrmed (to which a fifth 
was afterwards added for Spaing for the Italian, 
Grerman, French, and English nations ; the minor 
states of Europe being comprehended under one 
or other of these grSnX divisionsu The national 
chambers d e li b erated separately upon every pro- 
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position ; the deeisioii of each bodv was given as a 
single Toiee ; and the decrees of tne council were 
regulated by the majority of these national votes. 

The first labour of the council was to extineuish 
the schism, and there appeared no other mode of 
effecting this great object, than by obliging not only 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XIL, but John 
XXIII. also, to resign their pretensions. For, as 
Spain and a part of Italy rejected the authori^ of 
John to adhere to his rivals respectively, the sacnftee 
of his dignity could alone persuade his opponents to 
agree in a new choice of the same pope.' And though 
the legitimacy of John's election was not disputed by 
the greater portion of Europe, the public report <n 
his scandalous vices was readily adopted to justify 
his deposition. To the demand of the assembled 
church, tiiat the three papal rivals should equally 
abdicate their seats, John XXI 11. was unwillingly 
reduced to promise compliance ; but he seized the 
first opportunity of escaping from Constance, in the 
disguise of a groom ; and, retiring to Schaffhausen, 
found a protector in the duke of Austria. But for 
the firmness of the emperor, this flight must have 
been followed by the dissolution of the connciL 
But Sigismund immediately put the duke of Austria 
under ihe ban of the onpire ; all the petty princes 
and free cities of the neighbouring provinces united 
in attacking him ; and the duke was shortly ne- 
cessitated to submit to the emperor and the coun- 
dl, and to abandon the pope to his fate. John 
XXI I L was re-conducted a prisoner to Constance ; 
was commenced against hun by the coun< 



cil; and, upon loose and general evidence only, 
articles of accusation were framed against him, 
which embraced a longer series of atrocious and 
disgusting crimes, than a whole life of flagitious 
wickednees could posnbly have afforded space to 
commit. John refused even to see the record of 
his infkmy ; he declared his entire resignation to 
the will of the council ; and he was solemnly de- 
posed, and condemned to imprisonment, (a.d. 1415.) 
Warned by the fate erf John, Gregory XIL who 
had so obstinately resisted the council of Pisa^ but 
who now found himself abandoned by all his ad- 
herents except the lord of Rimini, wisely employed 
the remains of his authority in descending from his 
station with some appearance of dignity. His le- 
gate arrived at Constance to convene the assembly 
anew, in order to ^ve it in his name the authority 
of a council ; and, after this vain ceremony, a bull 
of Gregory was read by which he renounced the 
pontificate. Sigismund and the council had more 
difficulty in overcoming the inveterate perverseness 
€i Benedict XIIL, and the adherence of Spain to' 
his cause. It was not uhtU the indefatigable em- 
peror had undertaken a long and pacific journey 
from Constance into Spain, and held a personiu 
conference with the king of Aragon and Benedict 
at Perpignan, that his efforts were crowned witii 
success. Benedict, indeed, still resisted the wishes 
of Europe, but the sovereigns of the Spanish pe- 
ninsula were more accessible to rei|son. Findmg 
tiieir pontiff deaf to every entreat^ to complete 
the re-union of Christendom, and disgusted by his 
selfish obstinacy and frantic imbecihty, tiiey at 
length abandoned the dotard. The council of Con- 
stance was convoked anew to gratify the pride or 
scruples of the Spanish church, and io admit her 
deputies to represent the fifth great nation of 



Europe ; and an unanimous sentence pronounced 
the deposition «f Benedict, and confirmed the 
work of peace. (a.d. 1417.) 

After the remains of the schism had thus been 
extirpated, Sigismund endeavoured to induce the 
council to provide for the secure reformation of 
ecclesiastical abuses, before tiie election of a new 
pope to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter. But 
national dissensions, which had already risen in 
the assembly, and were artfully fomented by the 
intrigues of the papal college, increased with alarm- 
ing violence in every session, and finally defeated 
the purpose of the emperor. The German and 
English nations coincided with him ; but the Ita- 
lians, from interested attachment to the power of 
the papacy, and the French, from jealou^ of Sigis- 
mund and hatred of the English, ranged memael ves 
on the opposite side, and the Spaniards threw 
themselves into their scale. Sigismund and his 
supportera were compelled to yield to this ma- 
jority ; sad the councU, proceeding to the nomina- 
tion of a pope, confided the election, upon this 
solenm occasion, to a double conclave of cardinals 
and national deputies. The French desired any 
pontiff but an Italian or a member of the sacred 
college ; but the Grermans and English, to oppose 
their wishes, agreed on this point with the Italians ; 
and the combined interest of these three nations 
fixed the tiara on the brows of the cardinal Otho 
Colonna^ who assumed the title of Martin V. (a.d. 
1418.) The new pontiff speedily defeated the 
general project of reformation, by treating sepa- 
rately with each nation for the abolition of the eccle- 
siastical abuses of which they most complained ; 
and he then dissolved the assembly. Thus ter- 
minated the great schism of the church, and with 
it the useful labours of the council of Constance. 
Of the well-known and execrable condemnation of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, in the early 
sessions of the council, I have omitted to speak, 
for the tale of horror has no immediate connexion 
with Italian history. But the martyrdom of these 
fathers of the reformed fiuth, has given an odious 
character to the council of Constance, and inflicted 
eternal dii^j^raee upon the principles which go- 
verned this celebrated congress of Roman Catholic 
theologians *. 

During the period at which our attention has 
been occupied with tiie enterprises of Ladidaus of 
Naples, and the progress and close of the great 
schism, Lombardy was returning, through a fnght- 
fril course of suffering, almost to the same condition 
in which she had been placed in the lifetime of 
Gian Galeazzo. I have already noticed the anarchy 
into which tiiat great province was plunged after 
the decease of the duke of Milan ; and, at the 
epoch of his widow's violent death in prison in 
1404y tile fortunes of his house had reached their 
lowest ebb. His eldest son, Giovanni Maria, the 
new duke of Milan, still a minor, reigned in the 
capital of Lombardy : his second, Filippo Muia, to 
whom a part of the province had been bequeathed 
with ihe titie of count of Pavia, redded in that 
city. But of the extensive possessions of their 
parent, the brothers retained only those two places ; 
even in Pavia the Beccaria usurped a paramount 

* Lenflint, Histolie da Concfle de Conttanoe, passim; 
Raynaldi, Annalet Eccles. t. ztU. p. 45S, ad fin. 
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anthon^ ; and all the 

either revolted to pi 

or had been aeiaed 

leazzo, and eooTcrted into hgdahipaferihiii Inn. 

The whole eountry was agitated with the 

of these etric tyrants ai^ 

The hiwleaa bands of 

ployed ezelnsiyelj to deeide their 

privileged and steeled in atraeitj ; 

and wretched people of LomlMHrdy wcrecxpoaed to 

every variety of robbery^ and tortnre^ and poi- 

faition, to gratUy the avaiiee and move brafcal 

pasHJona of the mifian soldiesy. 

In the incessant contest of ofaaenrstyvant^whidi 
denied to the nuserable popolatifln of Lonibaidy 
any interval of repose, one of the old eaptainB of 
Gtan Galeazzoy Faeino Oauo, tifoar of ' 
appeared likely to acqmre a deealed p^ 
His power extended over Movara, 
Torfeonn; the veten 
woe nmnemns and well appointed ; and he obliged 
both the yoong prinoss of Milan and Pavia by farce 
of mram, to entmt him with sovereign inllnence in 
dieir cooneila. If he permitted tiMm to Kve, it 
wBB only becanse he had no difldren to whom to 
bequeath lua power. The doke Giovanni Ifaria 
had hithnrlo reaerved to himself no other share in 
the govenunent than to preatde at the tortnra and 
ezeention of stale erinimala. Of aU the ezeerable 
tyrantB prodneed by ib» fimuly of YiBcontiy this 
was the moot madly and wantonly feroeioaai His 
in&ncy and boyhood had been nnrsed in atrodtiee; 
and as he had advanced towards manhood, he dis- 
covered an inherent appetite for blood, and a hor- 
rid ddigfac in sporting with the extremities of 
homaa agony* His principal diversion was to 
course the victims of the Milanese tribunals widi 
bloodhounds; and his huntsman, who had fed these 
dogs with human flesh to accustom them to this 
royal (diase, was his chief Ckvourite. When the 
priaons of Milan were emptied of prey, Giovanni 
Maria declared his resolution to avenge the murder 
of his mother, in which he had himself assisted; 
and under this plea he successively delivered over 
Giovanni di Posteria, and many other Ghibelin 
gentlemen of Milan, to be torn in pieces by his 
dogs. Even the young son of Posteria was thus 
inhumanly sacrificed ; and when the dofls, perhaps 
sated with prey, would not fiasten on the helplece 
boy as he knelt for mere^ to the duke, the fiend- 
like huntsman of that prmce cut his boweb open 
widi his knife. The reason revolts from the belief 
of sooh enonnities; yet they are verified by the 
agreement of several contemponry chroniclers, and 
history has even preserved the name of the hunts- 
man, Squsreia Giramo, who was the fitting instru- 
ment of his master's devilish propensities. 

The eitizens of Milan might justly prefer ^e 
yoke of an ordinary tyrant, to the unrestrained 
ferocity of this monster of guilt ; and when Faeino 
Cane, after completely possessing himself of the 
government^ somewlui m the capacity of regent, 
was at last known to be seized with a mortal 
dincianfij they anticipated the moment .with horror 
when tiicir duke would be freed from his control 
to reign with redoubled ferocity. The Posterli and 
other noble families of Milan resolved not tamely 
to await the renewal of his tyranny ; they waylaid 
him as he was proceeding to mass ; they set upon 




ridding the worid of his 
(AJ1W141S.) A lew boon after the aaaaa- 
of the ddke^ Faemo Dme breathed his 
sd Idan seooned abandoned to a new 
ly. The eonapintors were disposed to have 
pbced the ducal crown on the head of a bastaiji of 
the bouse of Ylseonti ; but Filippo Maria, the youns 
eount ef Plavia, evinced unexpected activity mm 
addiiiii He secured the poasession of the dtadd 
of Piavia, overawed the Beccariay and allied him- 
sdf with the paitixaiMi of Faeino Dme at Milan. 
To gain tiie adherence of the fonnidable bands of 
fkid, who were strongly attached to the 
of their general, he offered immediately 
hk widow, Beatrice Tenda, althonri^ 
was above twenty years older than himsen ; 
and the hasty conduaion of this indecent marriage 
determined the fiddity of the army of Fadno. By 
their powerinl support, Filippo Maria was fiimW 
seaAed on the ducal throne of Milan ; and, though 
personally unwartike, he began fnm the period of 
hie secession gradually to restore the ascendancy 
of his boose in Italv, by the same inddkras policy 
as had been pursued by his &ther, whom he nearly 
resembled in dsaraeter. 

When the new duke began his zdgn, his domi- 
nions comprehended only Milan and Pitvia, and 
the four inforior dticB over which Fadno Gbme 
had established his sway. But the veteran bands 
of cmraaders who had served under timt condot- 
tiere, and were now in the allegiance of Filippo 
Maria, formed a more numerous and better disci- 
plined force than the signom of Lombardy could 
oppose to his dedgns; and he had shortiy the 
penetration or good fortune to discover in his 
ranks, and to devate to the supreme command of 
his army, an adventurer whose splendid abilities 
and daring courage oompletdy re-established the 
iftiieMU "■■ 



ascendancy of the Milaneee power. This was Fran< 
cesco Garmagnola, who happened — then a simple 
cnirasder — ^to distinguish himself under the eve of 
the dnke, on the only occasion on which Filippo 
Maria put himself at the head of his army. Tbe 
prince observed his gallantry and rewarded it by 
promotion ; and frx>m this beginning Caimagnola 
rapidly rose to be numbered among the greatest 
captains of Italy. Three years after tiie aceesdon 
of Filippo Maria, the operations of Garmagnola 
began to fill the petty Lombard tyrants with alarm; 
in the following campdgn, he broke the strength 
of a league which they hi^ formed for their defenoe, 
and took Lodi by escalade; and fiudly, after an 
obstinate stroffgle, he reduced numerous cities into 
subjection to his master. (a.d. 1416.) The lord of 
Placentia was driven from his possessions ; the sig- 
ner of Lodi was inveigled to Milan by the arts of 
the duke, treacheroudy seised, and executed with 
his son ; one of tiie Beocacia shared the same fate 
when taken in arms, and another was murdered in 
prison ; and the ruler of Como, despairing of suc- 
cessful resistance, tendered his voluntary submis- 
don. (a.d. 1418.) 

The first use made by Filippo Maria of the for- 
tune which had thus smiled upon him since his 
marriage witii Beatrice Tenda, was to rid himself 
of his ^nefaotress. Neither gratitads towards the 
woman to whom he owed so much, nor respect for 
her many amiable Qualities, could prevdl in his 
vicious nature over ms disgust of a oonnexton in 
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which there existed such a disparity uf yean. He 
accused his duchess of an adulterous oommeroe 
with a young courtier ; the youth was forced by 
excruciating tortures to avow whatever was de- 
sired of him; and he was even induced by the hope 
of pardon to repeat his shameful oonfenion at the 
foot of tiie scaffold. But this weakness could gain 
him no favour, and he was led to execution with 
the unhappy Beatrice, from whom the most friffbt- 
ful torments had been unavailing to extract a simi- 
lar acknowledgment of niilt. In her last momenta, 
she sternly reproached ner fellow-sufferer with his 
base pusillanimity, and died solemnly protesting 
her innocence, but declaring that the displeasure 
of Heaven had justly overtaJEen her for having, by 
the indecent haste of her union with her murderer, 
vioUted the respect which was due to the memory 
of her first husband. 

It is among the mysterious dispensations of a wise 
Providence that guUt should sometimes be per^ 
mitted to triumph ; and the remorseless destroyer 
of Beatrice pursued his schemes of ambition with 
oninterrupted prosperity. The doge of Genoa had 
joined the league A Lombard signors against the 
duke of Milan, and, after his successes over these 
tyrants, Carmagnola invaded the states of that re- 
public Grenoa was no longer under the yoke of 
France, but she seemed to merit no repose, and to 
find none but under the dominion of a master. Her 
people were as usual divided among themselves by 
the eternal and deadly spirit of faction; and when 
Carmagnola ravaged her territory in snoe oori ve cam- 
paigns, his army was accompanied by Genoese exiles 
and assisted by treason. The distracted republic 
was at the same time engaged in a war with the king 
of AragoD, who had made a descent upon Corsica ; 
and the alliance of this monarch with Filippo Maria 
thz«atened the blockade of Genoa by bmd and sea. 
Thus torn by civil war, and asaailed by foreign ene- 
mie^ the doge himself could discover no cessation 
for the miseries of the state but under the protec- 
tion of the duke of Milan. He abdicated his power, 
and under the same conditions, by which the 
republic had submitted twenty years before to 
the king of France, consigned the signiorv of Ge- 
noa to FiUppo Maria. (a.d. 142L) While this 
acquisition increased the influence and power of 
the duke of Milan, the few signors who liad risen 
on the death of Gian Galeazzo in the eastern parts 
of Lombardy,and had hitherto escaped subjugation 
lo Filippo Maria, were easily overmrown by Car- 
masnoia. Besides the chieftains of other petty 
loraships, Pandolfo Malatesta, signer of Brescia, 
and Gabrino Fondolo, tyrant of Cremona*, were 

• This fcrodoas tyrant, originally a aoldler of Ibrtnne, and 
afterwaida fevoorite of UgoUno Gavalcabo, ilgnor of Cre< 
mona, had aoqulred poMeaaion of that city Ity the maaiaere 
of hit benefhotor and of all the leading citlsena, seventy In 
nnmber, doring a banquet to which he had Invited them, 
lost before the coondl of Conitance, John XXIII. and the 
emperor SIglsmund met In one of their conferenoet at Cre- 
mona, and together ascended its tower, of tremendoas height, 
attended by Fondolo, to enjoy the beaotlAil prospect over 
which the eye ranges from thence, of one-half of Lombardy 
and the majestio coarse of the Po. FOndolo had at one 
moment the design of precipitating his guests from theee 
battlements, to occasion an unexpected revdatlon in Chrla- 
tendom, by which be might somehow proflt Eleven years 
later, and shoctly after hla abdicstl oo of the slgnkny of Gie> 



stripped of their poeeessions. The former was 
obliged to seek a shelter with his brother at Rimini, 
the latter was reduced to exchange the lordship of 
Cremona for a single castle. The marquis of Este 
was compelled to purchase peace by the cession of 
Parma ; and Francesco Gonsaga, lord of Mantoa, 
was only protected from spoliation by the inter- 
ference of Venice. That republic, now engaged 
in extending her dominion over the province of 
Friuli, had iiitherto resisted all tiie entreaties of 
her Lombard allies for aid ag:tinst the formidable 
power, which even threatened her own continental 
possessions. But though she had ungratefully 
abandoned Pandolfo Malatesta, her fiuthfnl ad- 
herent, who had often commanded her armies, the 
Mantuan territory was too important a barrier for 
her provinces, for her to suffer it to be occupied by 
the duke ; and by an amicable treaty which she 
negotiated with Filippo Maria, she exacted firom 
thj^ prince a guarantee for the states of Goozaga. 

The power of the house of Visoonti wsa now, 
after twenty years of reverses, triumphantly re- 
established in Lombardy; and all the nsurpen 
who had dismembered the principality of Gian 
Galeazzo, and inflicted so many fresh calamities 
upon that beautiful country, had been soeeessively 
hurled from their power. The last enteiprise by 
which CarmacnoU crowned the greatness of Filippo 
Maria, brought his troops into contact with a more 
formidable enemy than any which they had hitherto 
encountered, the hardy republicans of the Swiss 
cantons. The family of Rusca, which had governed 
at Como, had some pretensions, which ttfey sold to 
the duke of Milan, over the town of Bellinzooa, at 
the foot of the Alps, where the canton of Uri re- 
tained a garrison to guard the passes into their 
territory. The place was surprised by the Milanese 
troops, who also seized upon Dome Doasola, and 
advancing to mount St. Gt>thard, occupied all the 
Levantine valley. At another juncture theee ag- 
gressions would have roused all Switzerland to 
arms ; but the cantons were at this epoch unfor> 



tunately agitated by domestic jealousies; their con- 
tingents were reluctantly afforded to assist the peo- 
ple of Uri in resenting the injury whidi they had 



sustained ; and the piurt only of their force which 
descended from St. Gothard, consisted but of thne 
thousand infantry, armed with pikes. Yet this 
small army advanced, without knowing or regard- 
ing the strength of their enemies, to offer battle in 
the field of Arbedo, near Bellinzona, to above double 
tlieir numbers of the veteran cuirassiers of Italy. 
The Milanese gens-d'armerie commenced the en- 
counter with a furious charge ; but their shock was 
broken against an impenetrable phalanx of pike- 
men. Four hundred of the Italians were already 
slain or dismounted, and still the Swiss remained 
immoveable. Carmagnola then ordered his men- 
ai*arms to quit their hones, and charge on foot; 
and the combat was renewed with obstinate car- 
nage between this invulnerable infantry of cuiras- 
siers and the brave mountaineers. The impervious 

mona, as related in the text, he was seiied by order of 
Filippo Maria, and beheaded at Milan. When exhorted oo 
the scaiRdd to confbse and repent, » I repent,** replied he. 
" oTnothing but this, that when I had the emperar and pope 
at the top of my great tower at Cremona, I did not hnrl 
them together over the panpct." 
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armoor and overwhelming uamben of the Milanese 
now turned the tide of victory ; but Carmagnola, 
enraged at the aUughter which had been inflicted 
on his bands, refused the demand of the republicans 
for quarter ; and the struggle continued with des- 
peration, until the sudden attack of his rear-suard, 
by a foraging detachment of Swiss, induced Car- 
magnola to (&aw off his troops, in the supposition 
that the rest of their army had descended from the 
mountains. Of the Swids four hundred men had 
fallen, of the Italians above three times that num- 
ber ; and their constematiun at finding with what 
an enemy they had to do, was even greater than at 
the mere amount of their loss. But the Swiss wero 
plunged in dissensions; they abandoned the con- 
test, and suffered many years to elapse before they 
thought of revenue ; and Carmagnola retained pos- 
session of the Levantine valley. Thus was the 
power of Filippo Maria asserted from the Ligurian 
sea to the summit of mount St. Gothard, and from 
the frontiers of Piedmont to the confines of the 
ecclesiastical states, a larger extent of dominion 
than had fallen to the obedience of any Italian 
prince since the ruin of the ancient kingdom of the 
Lombards *. 



PART II. 

Florence— Her protperity-- Aggressions of the dnke of Milan 
— War between Filippo Maria and Florence— Saccessive 
defeats of the republic— Venice— Change In her policy— 
Successftil pursuit of continental dominion — Its doubtful 
advantage— The aid of Venice solicited by the Ftorentines 
— Francesco Carmagnola, injuriously treated by Filippo 
Maria, retires to Venice, and determines her on war- 
League formed by Florence and Venice— Repeated wars 
of the two republics against the duke of Milan- Successes 
of Carmagnola— His victory at Macalo— His reverses- 
Atrocious ingratitude of Venice to her general— Execution 
of Carmagnolar— Third peace of Ferrara— Splendid aoqtiisi- 
tions of Venice— Reign of Joanna II. of Naples— Rivalry 
of the great oondottieri, Sfona Attendolo and Braocio di 
Hontone — ^Louis III. of Anjon invited by the pope and 
Sfotza to dethrone Joanna— Her adoption of Alfonso of 
Aragon — War between the Aragonese and Angevin par- 
ties—Rupture between the queen and Alfonso— Her sub- 
stitution of Louis of Aqjou for her heir— Death of Sforza 
and Braocio— Last years and death of Joanna II.— Domes- 
tic affairs of Florence— Grandeur of the republic under the 
Guelf oligarchy— Character of their administration— Re- 
vival of the democratical party— Rise of the Medici— Gio- 
vanni— And Cosmo— His banishment and triumphant 
recall— Fall of the oligarchy— Establishment of Cosmo de' 
Medici in the direction of the state— Disputed succession 
to the crown of Naples— Contest between AlAnnso of Ara- 
gon and Regnier of Ai^ou— Establishment of Alfonso on 
the Neapolitan throne— Genoa recovers her liberty— New 
war between the duke of Milan and the repablica of Flo- 
rence and Venice— Else of Francesco Sfona— Peace of 
Martinengo— PoDtmcate of Eugenius IV.— League formed 
against Francesco Sforur— His gallant defence and re- 

• Muntori, AanaU. a.d. 1404-14S2, passim; Slsmondl, 
parts of oe. 61, (tt. Bat I have compared their versions, 
and aaceriained their agreement with the Milanese chroniele 
of Andrea Billins, in the 19th volume of Script. Rer. ItaL, 
and with the life of Filippo Maria by P. Candidus Decem- 
brlus, in the 2Cth volume of the same collection. 



verses— Sforsa succoured by Venice and Florence — War 
of the republics against the duke of Milan — Death of the 
duke Filippo Maria— The people of Milan establish a re- 
public — Their numerous enemies — Sforza enters their ser- 
vice— His victories and treachery— He leagues with the 
Venetians against his employers— Divsenslons at Milan— 
The city besieged by Sforza, declares in his bvour— Fran- 
cesco Sforza, duke of Milan— Rise of the house of Savoy- 
Its origin— The counts of Maurienne and of Savoy— Com- 
mencement of their power in Piedmont— State of that 
province before the fifteenth century— Piedmont under the 
dominion of the counts of Savoy— Amadcua VIII., the 
first duke of his house. 

Whrn Filippo Maria, duke of Milan, had re- 
established the grandeor of his house, while he 
inherited the inordinate and perfidious ambition of 
his lather, Florence could scarcely hope for the 
longer continuance of peace. Since the death of 
Ladislaus, kmg of Naples, that republic, leaving 
Lombardy to its own distractions, had enjoyed 
nearly ten years of uninterrupted repose and feli- 
city. Under the able and vigorous sway of the 
Guelf oligarchy, at the head of which the Albizzi 
indirectly governed in her councils, her states had 
been protected from all assault or insult While 
the rest of Italy was scathed with fire and sword, 
agriculture flourished in her well-peopled vales ; 
the foreign commerce and wealth of her merchants 
increased with prodigious activity; and both in the 
capital itself and in her rural territories, the best 
evidence of national prosperity was exhibited in 
a contented and happy population. The rapid 
aggrandizement of the Milanese power, and the 
faithless enterprises of Filippo Maria, threatened 
the first invasion of tlib tnmquil condition; and 
the Florentines are justly chargeable with want of 
foresight in suffering that prince, at a time when 
their strenuous opposition might easily have re- 
pressed the growth of his dangerous strength, to 
renew in his person the alarming ascendancy which 
his father had acquired over the independence of 
Italy. The chiefs of the Guelf party, indeed, seem 
to merit exemption from the reproach of this blind- 
ness ; for they endeavoured, in 1419, to persuade 
their republic to afford assistance to G^oa in her 
struggle against the duke of Mihin, and to reject 
the pacific overtures of Filippo Maria. But the 
people were not anxious for war; they accused the 
Guelf aristocracy of restless ambition ; and they 
obliged their rulers to conclude a formal peace with 
the duke, with whom their state had continued 
nominally at war ever since the death of his father. 
By this treaty the Florentines and the duke bound 
themselves respectively, the former to abstain from 
interference in the affitirs of Lombardy, the other 
in those of Romagna and Tuscany. 

This condition was but imperfectly observed by 
the duke of Milan from the first moment of its 
enactment ; and he had no sooner firmly planted 
his throne over Lombardy, than he openly evinced 
his contempt for his engagement by interfering in 
the concerns of Bologna. That city, after asserting 
her freedom during 3ie distractions of the schism, 
had then passed under the absolute sway of Antonio 
Galeazzo Bentivoglio, the son of her first tyrant of 
that name whom she had overthrown ; and she had 
Ustly been delivered from the yoke of Antonio, to 
fall under the papal government. The legate, who 
commanded in Bologna for the pope, solicited the 
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aid of the duke of Milan in expelling the Bentivogli 
from their mral fiefs in Romagna ; and Filippo 
Maria not onlv sent his troops for the purpose mto 
the province, but at the same time, in concert with 
a Ghibetin party at Forii, seized and garrisoned 
that lordship. These aggressions were in them- 
selves decUurations of war ; and the Florentines 
immediately commenced reprisals. (a.d. 1424.) But 
they began the hostilities which were thus kindled 
in Ronuigna under discouraging and adverse dr- 
cumstanoes. The celebrated condottiere, Braccio di 
Montone, who had formed a principality for himself 
about Peruffia, and was bound by subsidies to serve 
the Florentmes at need with his bands, just at this 
epoch lost his acquisitions and his life, in a battle 
against an arm v which the pope and the sovereigns 
of Milan and Naples directed against him. The 
Florentines had fully relied upon him for a gene- 
ral and an army; but the ten of war were now 
compelled to take various other captains with their 
bands into pay, and to engage Carlo Malatesta, 
signor of Rimini, in the supreme command of their 
forces. But the troops of Milan were every where 
successful : in the first campaign they surprised 
the lord of Imola, the ally of Florence, in his city, 
and afterwards completely routed the Florentine 
army and made Malatesta himself prisoner near 
die castle of Zagonara ; and in the second year 
they inflicted on the republic four consecutive de- 
feats, each of which dispersed an army. (a.d. 1425.) 
To this train of disasters the Florentines opposed 
that paastve but obstinate and eUstic courage, which 
was the endurine virtue of theb state. Calmly col- 
lecting the wrecks of their mercenary bands, they 
for the seventh time equipped a new army ; and, 
themselves remaining on the defensive, set in mo- 
tion every art of negotiation to induce the emperor, 
the pope, and the Venetians, all of whom were 
interested in maintaining the equilibriara of Italy, 
to dedare against the duke of Milan. But Sigis- 
mund had abundant occupation in Germany ; and 
Martin Y. bore a deadly hatred to Florence, for 
some petty ridicule which he had received from her 
populace during his residence in the city soon after 
his elevation to the tiara. It was in the community 
of interests or ambition between the Venetians and 
themselves that the Florentmes found the alliance 
which they sought. 

Since the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
the policy of ^the Venetian republic had taken a new 
direction. The recovery of the Trevisan March 
bv the Milanese alliance, in her war against ihb lord 
of Padua in 1339, had restored to her the small 
Italian province which she had lost in the war of 
Chiozza ; but it was not until the tempting occasion 
which was afforded by the offers of the Milanese 
regency after the death of Gian Galeazzo, that her 
senate began to indulge in schemes of continental 
dominion. By the ruin of the houses of Scala and 
Carrara, the republic came into the possession of 
a very considerable territory ; and from this period 
a passion for extending her states by new conquests, 
and for mingling in the wars of Italy, began to 
prevail in her councils over the ancient policy of 
the senate : — neutrality in the peninsula, and the 
pursuit of commercial wealth and aggrandizement 
in the east. During the minority of the Milanese 
princes, indeed, her rulers made no attempt to ad- 
vance her firontier farther into Lombardy; for 



their attention was occupied for several years with 
a dangerous war aeainst the emperor Sigiamnnd, 
which was produced by their purchase of the Dal- 
matian cities from Ladislaus of Naples. The re- 
public bad with difficulty maintained her Italian 
provinces against the assaults of the emperor, until 
his eagerness to pacify the church prodnoed a truce. 
After this accommodation, a sanguinary war, in 
which Sigismund became engi^ged with the Bohe- 
mian reformers, not only relieved Venice from 
farther apprehension of his attacks, but enabled her 
to subjugate the country of Friuli and part of Istria. 
These provmces had for many centuries acknow- 
ledged the temporal sovereignty of the patriarcfaa 
of Aquileia ; but the reignine preUte paid for his 
alliance with Sieiamund by Uie loss ot his states. 
The people of Udine, his capital, abandoned him 
to surrender to Venice ; and the republic, by the 
acquisition of this new territory, secured her con- 
tinental dominions, and held the passes from Ger- 
many into eastern Italy. 

Yet the possession of these states on the main 
knd of Italy proved a very questionable advantage 
to Venice. Since the war of Chiozza, she had reco- 
vered, by her purchase from Ladislaus, Zara and 
other cities on the Dalmatian coast which formerly 
belonged to her ; her maritime colonies fan Albania 
and Uie Morea had been successfully extended ; 
and her commerce was immense *. But after she j 
had acquired a large territory in Italy, she neglected 
the care of her colonies and her navv, and the | 
interests of her foreign trade, — the true foundations I 
of her power — to engage in the troubled politics I 
and wars of the peninaiua. Thus she ruinoudy ex- ' 

i 

* There are tome detailed statements In Saauto (Vlte de* 
Duchi di Venezia,— end of the life of Tomaso Mocenlgo) re- 
lative to the commercial wealth and power of Venice at this 
epocli. which, as the historian lived within half a oeatnty 
afterwards, seem well worthy of credit. These aecoanta are 
embodied in three carious discourses, by which the dofce 
Tomaso Mocenigo is made to dissuade the senate tnm war; 
and, indeed, Sanoto tells us expressly, that he has done no 
more than to copy tnm a manuser^ left by Mocenigo him- 
self. I cannot measure the patienoe of the oounsdlors of 
St. Mark's, but I am sure that such Interminable speeches 
as these of the doge, would fill St. Stephen's with slumber- 
ing senators. The second of them begins with the creation 
of Adam, and travels through all history, ancient and roc»- 
dem, sacred and profane. Nevertheless, we may glean from 
Mocenigo several very interesting points of information on 
the state of his republic. So immense was her commerce, 
that, with Lombardy alone, the annual value of her inter- 
changes in cloths, linens, stuA of gold, silhs, raw wool and 
cotton, spices, sugar, dye-wood, &c., was near 89,000,000 of 
ducats. She drew from that great province 1,600,000 ducats 
annually in coin, and her profits in this traffic were 600.000. 
Altogether she had 10.000,000 ducats out in mercantile ca- 
pital, producing 4,000,000 of profit per annum. Her mint 
coined one million of ducats of gold every year. This vast 
commerce was carried on by above three thousand merchant < • 
vessels, and guarded by forty-five galleys, besides numerous 
smaller vessels of war ; and the power and trade of Venice 
were together supported by 36.000 saOort. Yet, notwlth- 
sunding these great resources, the republic was left, in less 
than ten years (so ruinoua were the ohaifes of her Milancw ; 
wars), with a debt of above 4,000,000 ducats of goM. I 

I should observe that the current ducat was worth aboot 
it. 6if., and the ducat of gold above 14«., at a ttane when the 
value of money was still fh>m five to seven timet, greater 
than at present. 
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pended her reaourees, which might hetter hare 
been emptoyed m reeistnig the Tm*kiah power and 
aphoUmg her eMtem depeodeneieB ; and she ex- 
dted animoirftiwt againet her in Eorope, which were 
perpetually inerearinK during the whole of the 
fifteenth eentoryy nntu they exploded in the leagoe 
of CbmhraT. 

When tne ambesMdon of Florence laboured to 
unite the Venetian senate in a league with their 
repnblie to cfaMtiae the ambition and perfidy of 
Fiiippo Maria, tiiere were atill not wanting in that 
grave aaaembly many cantiooa poUticittii^ and 
among them the doge Tomaao Mocenigo, to incnl- 
eaie an adhannee to the ancient principles of their 
state, and the maintwrnce of nentrality. These 
pacifle counsellors at first succeeded in disBnading 
the senate from hostilities ; but shortly afterwarda, 
on the death of Mooenigo, Franoeaoo Foscari was 
placed in his chair ; and the warlike temper of the 
new doge realised the dying warning of his prede- 
cessor, that his election would bring a contest upon 
the republic. The Flarentines renewed their pro- 
pMitiDns ; and they were now powerfully seconded 
by the man who had been most instrumental in 
elerating the pride of their enemy. Francesoo 
Garmagnohi had perfonned too important services 
for Fitippo Maria, to escai>e the suspicion of so 
jealous a tyrant The duke dreaded his popularity 
with the soldiery, his extraordmary talents, and 
the influence of the wealth and station which he 
had himself bestowed upon him. He gradually 
withdrew all confidence from him, he successively 
deprived him of his oemmands, he denied him ad- 
mission to his presence ; and Cannagnola at length 
indignantly qmtted the Mibmese dominions, breath- 
ing vengeance against his unRateful master. He 
first rej^ured to the duke of Savoy, and revealfaig 
to that prince the projects which Fiiippo Maria 
luid formed for the conquest of his poss esDi ons, ex- 
cited him to arm fnr his defence. He then travers- 
ing Switnrhmd, to avoid the direct route through 
the MilMiese slates, arrived at Venice, and imme- 
diately applied himself to instigate the republic to 
attack Fibppo Maria. The picture which he drew 
before the senate of the treacherous and restless 
diameter of the duke, of his secret machinations 
and dangerous schemes of aggrandizement, deter- 
mined the wavering councils of the senate. A 
league waa formed between Florence and Venice, 
by which the two republics bound themselves to 
maintain at their equal charge 16,000 cunrassierB 
and 8,000 infimtry, and Florence resigned to her 
ally whatever conquests should be eifected in 
Lombardy. The duke of Savoy, the people of 
Sienna, the marquis of Este, and the lord of Mantua, 
successively joined the formidable confederacv ; 
and the allies solemnly dedared war against tne 
dukeofMUan. (a.d. I4S6.) 

The operations which followed are interestmg 
only in their results. Cannagnola gratified his re- 
venge by ledBing the numerous mercenaries of 
Venice acainst his former master ; victory still 
attended nim ; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of a large Milanese army, under some of the ablest 
eondottieri of the times, he reduced the city of 
Brescia with ite territory in a single campaign. 
Fiiippo Maria was seized with a panic at these 
sudden r ev e r ses ; and accepting the mediation of 
the pope, he concluded a peace with his enemies 



before the dose of the year, by which he yidded 
the conquests of Carmagnola to the Venetians. 
But he had scarcely signed the treaty whtti he re- 
pented of ito terms ; his subjecto felt the h(mour 
of their state put to shame by his concessions; and 
he was roused by their discontent to resume the 
struggle in the followinff year. (a.d. 142?.) Still 
no ^tter success attended his arms ; and Car- 
magnobi advanced to form the siege oif Cremona. 
Around this place — so much had the numerical 
force of the mercenary armies employed in these 
Italian wars now increased-^nearly seventy thou- 
sand combatants were assembled, of whom one 
half were cavalry ; and Fiiippo Maria for onoe 
thought it necessary to encourage his troope by his 
trandent presence. No decisive engagement how- 
ever occurred at the moment ; but, before the end 
of the campaign, Carmagnola inflicted so complete 
a route upon ue MiUnese army, near the village 
of Macalo upon the Oglio, that 8,000 cuirassiers 
were made prisoners. This encounter was cha- 
racterized by some drcumstances peculiar to the 
times. Cannagnola had skilfiilly posted his army 
behind a morass, the surfiu^ of which, from the 
dryness of the season, was capable of bearing the 
weight of infimtry. He irritated the enemy to 
attack him by captaring Macalo before their eyes ; 
but thdr heavy caval^ had no' sooner charged 
along the causeway mtersecting the marshy ground, 
which he purposely left unguarded, than his in- 
fantry assailed them with missiles on both flanks. 
In attempting to repulse them the Milanese cuhms- 
siers sank into the morass; their column was 
crowded on the narrow passage, and thrown into 
confiidon ; and the inluitrv of Carmagnola, then 
venturing among them on the causeway, and stab- 
bing their horses, made prisoners of the dismounted 
euirasners as they lay helpless under the enormous 
wdght of their own unp^rvious armour. We are 
assured that not a single human life was lost in 
this encounter; and when the Venetian commissaries 
on the following morning claimed the numerous 
prisoners, only a few hundreds were produced. The 
mercenaries, though ranged under opposite stan- 
dards, al ways regarded eadi other rather as oomndes 
than enemies ; the conquerors had released almost 
all their disarmed captives during the night ; and 
CarmagnoU himself gave liberty to the remainder. 
After this victory, which Cannagnola was ac- 
cused bv the Venetians of neglecting to improve, 
all parties except Venice betoame weary of Uie 
burthens of the war (a.d. 1428^; and in the fol- 
lowing year that republic unwillingly consented to 
a peace, by which she obtained the cession of Ber- 
gamo, and part of the country to the banks of the 
Adda, in aiddition to her former conquests ; none 
of her allies obtained any material advantage. 
The short interval of repose which this pacification 
afforded to Italy, was broken by the vengeance of 
Florence for some assistance which the signer of 
Lucca had given to the duke of Milan. Notwith- 
standing the state of exhaustion to which the late 
contesto had reduced the resources of the republic, 
the war against Paolo (Juinigi was unanimoudy re- 
solved upon iu her coondu, and carried to the 
gates of Lucca. Guinigi, losing the hope of pre- 
serving his power against the assaults of the Flo- 
rentines, had already entered mto a treaty to sell 
his dgniory to them, when the discovery of his 
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negotiation drove his subjects to a successful re- 
volt (a.d. 1430.^ Lucca once more revived as a 
republic ; but Florence refused to grant peace to 
the state whose tyrant alone she had professed to 
attack ; and a defeat which her army sustained 
failed in reducing her to moderation. On the con- 
trary, she excited the ambition of the Venetians to 
a third war against the duke of Milan, who had 
indirectly assisted the Lucchese ; and that republici 
in the hope of adding Cremona to her acquisitions, 
accepted the proposals of Florence. (a.d. 1431.) 
But in this new contest, the fortune of Cannagnola 
appeared to have deserted him. He was surprised 
and defeated ; and a fleet of Venetian galleys hav- 
ing ascended the Po to co-operate with him, was 
soon after attacked and destroyed in his presence 
by an armament, which Filippo Maria equipped 
in the same river and manned with Genoese sailors. 

The subsequent inactivity to which Carmagnola 
was reduced by a contagious disorder among his 
horses, increased the depression of the Venetians ; 
and strengthened the suspicions which they had 
begun to entertain of the fidelity of their great 
general, ever since his release of his prisoners after 
the battle of Macalo. The council of ten had for 
some time determined on his destruction. He was 
invited to Venice to confer with the senate on the 
restoration of peace, and welcomed, both on his 
route and when he arrived at the capital, with stu- 
died and flattering honours. He was introduced 
into the ducal palace ; but his suite were advised 
to retire, as he would be detained in long conference 
wiUi the doge and the assembled senate, and it was 
already late in the day. As soon as the pahuie was 
cleared of his attendants, the gates were dosed ; 
be was then told that the doge was indisposed, and 
could not see him until the next morning ; and as 
he crossed the palace court to withdraw, he was 
suddenly seized. A door which led to his destined 
prison was opened, and he had only time to exclaim 
that he was lost, when he was hurled down into 
his dungeon. A few days afterwards he was put 
to the torture ; and durine his sufferings, which 
were aggravated by a wound received in the service 
of this detestable oligarchy, a confession of guilt 
is said to have been extorted from him. No proof, 
however, was ever adduced against him ; and he 
was conveyed to public execution with a gag over 
his mouth, as if his murderers could thus stifle the 
reproach of their enormous ingratitude. He was 
beheaded between the two piUurs which stand be- 
fore the place of St Mark. (a.d. 1432.) 

After the cruel fate of this illustrious captain, 
the general war languished during another year, 
when by the common exhaustion of all parties a 
new peace was at length concluded at Ferrara. 
(a.d. 1433.) Lucca renuuned free ; the conquests 
made since the last pacification were mutually 
restored ; and Filippo Maria conceded to^ the 
Florentines the renunciation of his alliances in 
Tuscany and Romagna. Venice alone retained the 
acquisitions for which she had been indebted to the 
valour and ability of Cannagnola. She was now 
mistress of nine contiguous and valuable provinces 
in northern Italy : the Dagado— her original terri- 
tory, a narrow slip of country which skirted the 
lagunee — ^the March of Treviso, and the districts 
of Friuli, Padua, Rovigo, Vicenza, Verona, Ber- 
gamo, and Brescia. These territories stretched 



across Lombardy to the river Adda, beyond which 
it was fated that the possessions of Venice should, 
from this period, receive no farther extension *. 

Before we pursue the course of events fnrtlier 
in northern Italy, I must carry the reader back 
a few years to revert to tlie history of the southern 
parts of the peninsuU. On the death of Ladiaians, 
king of Naples, his sister Joanna, as he left no 
children, had ascended the throne of his kingdom. 
This princess, who, since the death of her husband, 
a son of the duke of Austria, had returned to 
Naples, and who, at the period of her accession to 
the crown, had already reached her forty-fifth 
year, was devoid of all mental energy and talent, 
and the slave of sensual appetites f, which seemed 
to strengthen in intensity as her advancing age in- 
creased the shame of indulgence. Throughout her 
reign she was surrounded by unworthy favourites, 
in the choice of whom she was determined solely 
by their personal attractions. Her first minion 
was Pandolfello Alopo, a young man of five-and- 
twenty, of low birth, and with the solitary recom- 
mendation of a handsome person. The queen la- 
vished honours and power on him ; she created 
him a count and her chamberlain ; but his influence 
could not prevent her from forming a matrimonial 
alliance, which was importunately pressed upon 
her by the people, and which she herself felt ne- 
cessary to the support of her throne. Notwith- 
standing her notorious dissoluteness, several princes 
eagerly sought her hand, and she selected from 
among tliem James of Bourbon, count of La 
Marche, with the condition that he should not 
aspire to the royal dignity. But James was de- 
signing and severe ; and he had no sooner entered 
the Neapolitan dominions, than by the support of 
the nobility, who detested the upstart favourite of 
Joanna, he assumed the title of king. He was re- 
solved to reign in effect, and to reform the licentious 
court of the queen ; and after celebrating his mar- 
riage with her, he immediately caused her minion 
to be arrested, tortured, and put to a cru^ and 
ignominious death. The confession of the queen's 
weakness, which was extorted from Pandolfello, 
was made by James of Bourbon the pretext for 
subjecting her to a rigid state of durance within 
her palace ; and he seized all the powers of state^ 
and confided them wholly to his French followers. 

This severity and preference of foreigners pro- 
duced their ordinary effects' upon the capricious 
and passionate Neapolitans. The excIusiYe an- 
tfaority usurped by the French had become generally 
odious, when the people were strongly excited to 
indignation and pity by the dejected and care- 
worn appearance of their queen, who, after a year 
of seclusion, was at last permitted by her huaband 
to be present at an entertainment given to her by a 
Florentine merchant The nobles immediately in- 

• Poggio Bracclolini, 1st. Fiorent b. v. p. S20, ad fin. sod 
vl. ad p 874; Maria Sanuto, Vite de* Duehi di Veneiia 
(Tomaso Mocenigo and Francesco Foscari), pp. 979-1029, in 
Script. Rer. Ital. v. xxii. ; Daru, Hist, de Venise, v. iL pp. 
243-407; Sismondi, part ofc. 64, and c. 6^. 

t The private life of Ladislaus had been but one course ct 
abandoned debauchery, and the vices of Joanna emulated its 
infamy. Thus, as Glannone observes, Charles III., tbe 
founder of the royal line of Durazso, and his queen Mar- 
garet, gave to the world two monsters of shameless laaetvi- 
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vited the popalaee to seize the upportimity of de- 
livering their sovereign ; the call to arms was 
eagerly obeyed ; and «foanna was rescued from her 
guards, and conveyed in triumph to one of the 
royal palaces. (ik.Ti. 1416.) Her husband attempted 
to take refuge in one of the fortresses of the capi- 
tal, but he was compelled to submit to the queen ; 
and, after this revolution, Joanna retained him a 
prisoner fur three years, before she was induced 
by the solicitations of the pope to release him. 
But the count De La Marche still found himself 
kept in dependence in her nalace ; he seized the 
first occasion of escaping nom the capital, and 
after vainly endeavouring to excite an insurrec- 
tion in the provinces, he returned to France, and 
boried his disgust of the world in a Franciscan 
convent. 

Meanwhile Joanna, who oould never preserve 
her freedom from the ascendancy of some favour- 
ite, had made the first use of her recovered power 
to elevate a new minion, Ser Gianni Caraccioli, to 
the ocmtrol over her aifections which Alopo had 
foimeriy enjoyed. Caraccioli however, besides the 
qualities which rendered him the favoured lover of 
Joanna, had more prudence than his predecessor, 
and contrived to gam the good-will of the nobles 
and people, while he governed m the palace of the 
queen wiUi despotic sway. The only person who 
aspired to rival him m authority over the nation, 
and in the fitvour of the queen, was the famous 
condottiere Sforza Attondolo, who had continued 
in the service of LadisUus until the death of that 
monarch, and had been created by him great con- 
stable. First treacherously imprisoned bv Alopo, 
and then released by him on the approadi of the 
count De La Marche to confederate against that 
prince, Sforza had been thrown mto chains by 
James of Bourboo, and nairowly escaped the fate 
of his associate. The revolution which restored 
Joanna to power had liberated Sforza also, snd re- 
established him in his dignity of great constable ; 
and from this period the possession of sovereign 
influenoe m the state was disputed between this 
ambitious captain and Caraccioli. The desire of 
the feeble queen to rid her favourite of the trou- 
blesome opposition of Sforza, gave a new cha- 
racter to the affairs of her kingdom, and connected 
ihetn in some measure with Siose of the pontifi- 
cate. 

I have already observed in another place, that 
the oelebrated leader, Braecio di Montone, formed 
a principality for himself about Perugia. It was 
amidst the distractions of the papfd dominions 
daring the council of Constance, and on the fall of 
the Neapolitan power immediately after the death of 
Ladisbius, that this extraordinary man commenced 
his career of greatness. Hunself a noble exile of 
Perugia, he succeeded, attended by the rest of his 
banished oader, and at the head of veteran bands of 
adventurers who were devoted to his service, in sub- 
jugating his native city after an obstinate resistance. 
But when he had thus violently eetabliBhed his do- 
minion over Perugia, he at once gained the affections 
of his subjecte by alt the qualities of a good sove- 
reign, and attached the people, who passed for the 
bravest in Italy, to his personal glory by the mar- 
tial splendour with which he invested their little 
state. After otherwise extending his possessions, 
he at hst marched against Rome. (a.d. 1417.) On 



the death of Ladislaus, the ecclesiastical capital 
had revolted in the name of the pope; but the 
council of Constance left her almost without a 
legitimate object of obedience, and Braecio easily 
took possession of her government with the title 
of defender of Rome. But he had provoked the 
hatred of a powerful rival by attacking, during the 
captivity of Sforza, some fi^s in the patrunouy of 
St. Peter, which Ladislaus had bestowed upon that 
general; and Sforza, enraged at this ungenerous con- 
duct from one who had been his ancient companion 
in arms, eagerly fell mto the views of Joanna for his 
removal from Naples, by leading his own bands, 
and the forces of the kmgdom at her command, 
against Braecio. He obliged that chieftain by his 
superior numbers to evacuate Rome; he obeyed 
the orders of the queen by placing the legate of 
Martin V. in possession both of that capital, and 
of the conquesto of Ladislaus in the ecclesiastical 
states; and he passed, by her desire, into the papal 
service with the army he commanded. In return 
for these good offices of Joanna, the pope sent two 
cardinals to Naples to perform, in his name, the 
ceremony of her coronation; and the queen had 
besides gained her object in delivering her favour^ 
ite and herself from the presence of Sforza. That 
general was now appointed gonfalonier of the church, 
and prepared to pursue his revenge on Braecio di 
Montone. He led his troops against his rival to 
strip him of his principality; but he had to do 
with a superior genius in the military art Brae- 
cio drew him among the defiles of Romagna, and 
so completely defeated him, that Sforza, after the 
capture of about two thousand of his cuirassiers, 
with difficulty effected his escape to the gates of 
Viterbo. 

The quarrel of Sforza Attendolo and Braecio di 
Montone had one remarkable consequence. BMli 
these great captains had been educated to arms 
in the company of St Greorge, under Alberic di 
Barbiano ; and in their youth they had been sin- 
cerely united in the bonds of friendship. But am- 
bition had now severed them; and so great, and 
BO nearly equal was their military character, that 
the veterans of the school of St George ranged 
themselves into opposite factions under their re- 
spective banners. This martial rivalry vras con- 
tinued long after the death of the great leaders in 
whose struggle of fame and ambition it had com- 
menced; it was mamtained by the distinguished 
captains who were formed in theur service ; and, 
for above twenty years, the bands, which they had 
originally created, were almost always arrayed on 
opposite sides in the wars of the peninsula. Sforza 
was bred a simple peasant in the village of Cotig- 
nola* ; and though he was invested with consider- 
able fiefs, and with the dignity of great constable 

• Sfora was, In hia youth, at labour near hii native vO- 
lage, when tome of the soldiers of Alberic di Barbiano, who 
were passing, invited him to enrol himself in the company 
of St. George. He threw his axe np into an oak which grew 
near the spot, declaring, that if it fell again to the ground, 
he woold remun a peasant for life, but that, if it hung in 
the branches, he would receive the cireomstanoe as an omen 
of Aiture grandeur. The axe remained in the tree, Sfona 
became a soldier, and his grandson, the duke of Milan, said 
to Paolo Giovio, ** All the greatness with which you see me 
surrounded* I owe to the bough of the oak which caught the 
axe of my ancestor." 
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in the Neapolitan statea, he aearcely rose, to the 
period of his death, above the doubtful condition 
of an adventnrer. In nobilitjr of birth, in the 
splendour of his fortonee, and periiapa even in the 
qualitieB of command, the penonal reputation of 
Braccio waa on the whole saperior to that of Sfona ; 
but the greatness of the Perugian signer expired 
with hiBuelf, and the peaaant of Coti^ola was the 
ancestor of a dueal dynasty. 
On the defeat whidi Sfonsa had snstabied in his 



expedition aninst Biaccio, Martin Y. applied to 

I of rf^>les for the means of remounting 

the army of her great constable. But Caracdoli, 



tibe queen of J 



who had leamt with joy the discomfiture of Sforza, 
prevented hia mistress from complying with the 
demand of the pope ; and Martin, iiritated at her 
refusal, and disi^Knnted of some hopes which be 
had entertained that she would adopt his nephew 
for her heir, shared the indignation of Sfom 
against the favourite and herseu. Their common 
v«ngeance prepared a long train of evils for the 
kingdom of Naples. The nobility of that country 
were weary of the influence of €araccioli ; Joanna 
at an advanced age remained without heirs ; and 
circumstances conspired in favouring the donuamt 
pretensions of the house of Anion to me Neapolitan 
crown. Secretly encouraffing Louis III., the grand- 
son of the adopied heir of the first Joanna, to assert 
his right of succession to her dominions, the pope 
reconciled himself with Braccio of Montone ; and 
Sforza, his forces recruited by the subsidies of the 
Angevin prince, led his army into the Neapolitan 
states. (▲.D. 1420.^ When he approached the ca- 
pital, he sent his D&ton of command to Joanna, in 
token of the renunciation of his allegianoe ; and 
Louis of Anjou, arriving shortly afterwards from 
Provence, and disembtfking his followers near 
Nkples, joined him at Averaa, and stxaitened the 
queen in her residence. 

In the critical situation in which Joanna was 
placed by this invasion, there appeared to herself, 
or her favourite, no oUier means of defence than 
by renderins the reversion of her kingdom the 
price of foreign assistance. Alfonso, king of Ara- 
gon and Skuy, was at this epoch enga^ in at- 
tempting the conquest of the island of Corsica from 
the Oenoeee ; and he was easily tempted to aban- 
don this enterprise by the hope of addins the inhe- 
ritance of Naples to his ponooooions, and thus ter- 
minating- the kmg separation of the two Sicilies. 
I, have fermerly observed that the island of Sicily 
was, at the dose of the fourteenth century, pos- 
sessed by Martin, son of the king of Aragon, who 
had married its queen Maria. This union wodnced 
no offspring ; and on the death of Martin (who had 
survived his wife^ in 1409, his father was suffered 
to unite Sicily to nis crown. Alfonso, by collateral 
descent, had succeeded to the Aragonese dominions 
in 1416 ; and this prince, who was endowed with 
many brilliant qualities, was now adopted by Joanna 
as her heir, and shortly dispatched an armament 
to her aid. His fleet compeUed the inferior squad- 
ron of Anjon to retire; Louis and Sforza, who 
were braieging Naples, could not prevent the de- 
barkation of the Aragonese forces; and the for- 
tresses of the capital were consigned to their charge. 
The war which vras thus kindl^ by the rival pre- 
tensions of Aragon and Anjon, was animated in 
the succeeding year by the presence of Alfonso^ 



and by the entrance into the kingdom of Braccio di 
Montone, who, attended by his followers, was taken 
into the service of Joanna, with the title of great 
constable and prince of Capua. (▲.!>. 1421.) The 
contest plunged the state in frightful anarchy, for 
the nobility, as usual, ranged themselves on oppo- 
site sides ; but no action of importance was fought. 
Louis of Anjon was himself without funds to suqp- 
port the aimy of Sforza, and withdrew to Rome; 
the pope was weary of contributing to his necessi- 
ties; and the cause of Alfonso appeared to have 
gained a decided ascendancy, when a new intrigue 
in the palace of Joanna, suddenly gave a total 
change to the posture of affairs. 

It appears uncertam whether Alfonso, alter de- 
livering Joanna from her enemies, and being pub- 
licly recognised as her destined successor^ really 
medilHted the anticipation of this inheritance, or 
was merely unable to brook the insolence of Carae- 
cioli, and resolved to render himself independent of 
him. But his increasinff power, and the oceopa- 
Hon of the fo rt r e s o e a of tne Idnffdom by bis troops, 
excited the sn^cion and fear <n the fitvonrite, who 
dr e a de d to receive from his hands the same sum- 
mary treatment which his predeoesBor in the 
queen's affections had experienced from the count 
De La Marche. He instilled his own apprehen- 
SMOs and jealousy of Alfonso into Joanna ; iier dis- 
trust of her adopted son, which was perceived and 
returned, daily increased ; and she began secretly 
to negodats with the Angevin prince who pretended' 
to her crown. By the intervention of the pope, 
Louis reeitned the possession of the places which 
he held in ner kingdom, and Sfona was once more 
received into the service of the queen. The resto- 
ration of this great captain to her fiivour waa 
attended with a trait of generosity foreign to the 
perfidious spirit of the age. When Louis of Anjou 
retired to Rome, Sforza, reduced to the extremity 
of poverty and distress, suddenly trusted himself 
wiUi a few unarmed cavaliers in the csmp of Brac- 
cio, and frankly solicited his rival to aid him by hiB 
advice and credit with the queen in re-establi^ing 
his fortunes. Braccio was worthy of this reliance 
on his &ith ; and the short-lived reconciliation of 
the two captains was followed by perfect confidence 
between them. They discussed their respective 
conduct of past csmpaigns a^^ainst each other, as if 
they had only been engaged m an amicable contest 
of skill; and it was tlirongfa the good offices of 
Bracdoy who wished to return to his own princi- 
pality, that Sfona was re-established in the favour 
of Joanna*. He was not now the less agr ee able to 
the queen and her lover that he favoured the An- 
gevin interest The mutual animosity between 
Joanna and Alfonso had already attained such a 
height that they fortified themselves in different 
palaces in the capital, and at length an open nip- 

* A contemponiy ohnmider, Boalnoontzi di 8sa Miniate, 
p. 127 (Sorip. Her. ItsL v. zzi.)f hse lecorded a urautic 
•ally of Joanna on tbis ooeaaion, which bdongt to a livelier 
toDO of intellect than that for which her memozy haa credit. 
Vrhon Sfona vaa introduced to her to renew hia allegiance 
aa great conatable, her miniaten heeitaled on the proper 
form of oath to be admlnietered to him , " Oonralt Bforaa 
himaelf;'' laid the queen, " for he haa to often ewom to me 
and to my enemiei, that nobody li ao mil aipqnatntod with 
all the forma under which an oath may be coovanlaDtly taken 
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ture ensued. Alfooflo seized the persoD of Corac- 
cioli, Dotwithstanding a safe oonduct by which he 
had induced him to repair to his palaoe ; he be- 
sieged Joanna henelf in her fortress; and the 
queen was compelled to summon Sforza, whose 
troops were quartered in Campania, to her deliver- 
ance, (a-d. 1428.) He immediately marched at 
her command, and encountering the Aragonese 
troops who obstructed his approach, sucMeded, 
after an obstinate enga^;ement, in annihilating their 
force. All their captama fell into his handB, and 
the queen thought the liberty of her minion cheaply 
purcliased in exchange for Uiem. 

The deliverance of Joanna and Cazaceioli was 
immediately followed by tbe queen's revocation of 
her adoption of Alfonso, and the substitution of 
Louis III. of Anjou for her heir. When Alfonso 
found the Angevin faction thus united against him 
with the party of the queen, by which he had 
hitherto been supported, he was not long able to 
maintain his ground in the kingdom ; and after 
vainly endeavouring to induce Braocio di Montone, 
who was otherwise occupied, to arrive to his sup- 
port, he yielded before the superior strength of 
Sforza, and having himself quitted Naples for Ara- 
gon, where he was summoned by the affairs of that 
kingdom, his troops were shortly driven from all 
the posBessions which they held, except one of the 
castles of the capital. (a.d. 1424.) 

The epoch of the re-establishment of peace in 
the Neapolitan dominions was marked by the death 
of the two ^;reat rival condottieri. Braccio di 
Montone, desiring to reduce under his authority 
the Abruzzos, the government of which Joanna had 
bestowed upon him, had marched into the province, 
and laid siefle to its capital, Aquiia. The people of 
this city had shut their gates upon him, and reso- 
lutely defended themselves. Martin V., who beheld 
with alarm his increasing power encircling and 
overawing the states of the church, had induced 
Joanna to revoke her commission to him, and to 
promise protection to the besieged ; and Sforza, on 
the departure of Alfonso from Naples, was 'dis- 
patched to their relief. The rival chiefs were 
destined to meet in combat no more. Sforza, on 
arriving at the mouth of the river Pescara, found 
a body of the enemy posted on the opposite bank. 
He crossed over with a part of his cavalry and 
dtslodeed them; the sea was rising, and he re- 
turned to induce the remaining gens-d*armerie to 
tiy the dangerous passage; but in attempting to 
save a page who was carried down the stream, his 
own horse unfortunately lost his footing, and the 
hero himself sank into the current. lus armour 
prevented him from swimming ; twice his hands 
appeared above the waves, covered with theur iron 
gauntlets, and vainly clasped in supplication for 
aid ; he was bonie down into the ocean, and his 
corpse was never recovered. It was at this trying 
moment that Francesco, the celebrated son of 
Sforza, in the midst of his grief for the loss of his 
father, displaced all the toleut and presence of 
mind which distinguished him throughout his bril- 
liant career. Though the younrnt of his lather's 
captains, he adroitly succeeded in inducing the 
whole of his fellow-adventurers to take an oath of 
fidelity to his personal fortunes; and this object 
accomplished, he easily obtained from Joanna the 
confirmation of the titles and fiefs of his parent. 



Braccio di Montone, forgetting the long enmity 
of Sforza, and the hostile expedition against him- 
self in which he had lost his Ufe, sincerely deplored 
his fate. Since his rival could no longer encounter 
him, it seemed time that he should himself quit the 
lists, and superstition might anticipate the approach 
of his own course to its dose. The heroes of the 
fifteenUi oentuiy were the dupes of judicial astro- 
logy; it had been foretold that rivers boded dan^ 
to Sforza, and that Braccio should not lone survive 
the death of his opponent; and the accomplishment 
of the first prediction gave weight to the second. 
Yet Braccio prepared to encounter the troops of 
Joanna, of the pope, and of the duke of Milan, with 
his accustomed courage and skill. Their immense 
superiority of numbers overwhelmed him ; he was 
defeated, as I have formerly noticed, wounded, and 
captured. His hurt was not mortal, but his proud 
spirit rejected all consolation or aid; he never 
spoke after he was made a prisoner, he refused all 
sustenance, and in three days after his defeat he 
expired. His death immediately destroyed the 
principality which he had formed ; but the remains 
of his bands rallied under Niccolo Piccinino, the 
ablest of his captains, and passed at first into the 
service of Florence. 

After Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily renounced 
the contest in southern Italy, Joanna reigned peace- 
fully for about ten years, nor does this long period 
ofier any object worthy of attention. Louis III., 
acknowledged as her undoubted heir, was satisfied 
to reside in CaUbria, which she assi^ed to him as 
a sort of appanage, and where his imld virtues won 
him the afiection of the people. Meanwhile Joanna 
abandoned herself and her kinsdom, without re- 
straint, to the power of Caraociou ; and even when 
she had passed her sixtieth year she continued, 
from long habit, to yield to this favourite his origi- 
nal ascendancy over her mind. Caracdoli, how- 
ever, tyrannized over her feeble spirit even beyond 
the endurance of womanly love and doating infatua- 
tion; and he at length drove her to seek refuge 
from his imperious humour in the confidence of 
one of her own sex. This new favourite, the duchess 
of Suessa, watched the moment when the reproaches 
of Caraccioli, at the refusal of Joanna to some un- 
reasonable demand, had left her in tears. Bv her 
arts she inflamed the weakness of the imbecile old 
queen to anger against Caraccioli, awakened her 
apprehensions of his designs, and induced her to 
permit his arrest His enemies assassinated him, 
and obtained an amnesty from the queen, under 
pretence that he had fallen in resisting the royal 
order. (a.d. 1432.) This tragedy in the pahtce of 
Joanna at first revived the hopes of Alfonso of 
Aragon, with whom, indeed, Caraccioli himself had 
lately begun to resume the negotiations of former 
years. The king now actively pushed his interest 
with the duchess of Suessa, and by her aid had 
even obtained from Joanna a secret revocation of 
her adoption of Louis of Aijiu, when he marred 
his plans by securing the interest of the husband of 
the duchess, who was detested by his wife. No 
further steps were taken in' favour of Alfonso ; and 
Joanna, on the sudden death ot the duke of Anjou, 
without diildren, even adopted his brother Begnier. 
This was her last act, for she died herself shortly 
after Louis, in her sixty-fifUi vear, utterly worn 
out in mind and body, rather by the effects of a 
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life of debauchery than by the usual advances of 
old age*. (A.D. 14S6.) 

Since the defeat of the Ciompi, and the final 
eBtabliflhment, in 1382, of the Guelf oligarchy, 
under the direction of the house of Albizzi, in sove- 
reign influence over the government of the state, I 
have scarce] v had occasion for notice of the domes- 
tic affairs of Florence. But the epoch before us 
produced a memorable revolution in the republic, 
which was destined to affect the whole course of 
her subsequent fortunes. Fur nearly half a cen- 
tury the triumphant party had swayed her councils 
with remarkable success abroad, and with few and 
unimportant intezruptions to tranquillity at home. 
In this period Pisa, Arezzo, Cortona, and other 
places of inferior note, had passed, either by vio- 
lence or by the silent progress of dependence as 
subject allies, under the dominion of the republic ; 
her possessions extended over the half of Tus- 
cany ; and the acquisition of the maritime territory 
of Pisa, and especially of the port of Leghorn, 
gave a secure and convenient outlet for her fo- 
reign commerce. Her manufactures and trade 
had never been so flourishing ; her wealth had 
increased so prodigiously that her circulating mo- 
ney alone, if its amount has not been exaggerated, 
exceeded four millions of florins — about two mil- 
lions sterlinff ; and the superabundanoe of her 
riches was elegantly expended in superb architec- 
tural embellishment and in the successful cultiva- 
tion of letters. 

As long after the sedition of the Ciompi as the 
terror endured, with which the memory of that 
appalling insurrection of the dregs of the jpopuUce 
had filled all the respectable citizens of Florence, 
the Guelf aristocracy were strongly supported in 
their proceedings against the democratical party. 
Their enemies were successively banished; the spi- 
rit of the populace and lower citizens had been 
crushed by defeat ; and the Albizzi and the great 
commoners, their associates, remained the sove- 
reign citizens of the state. The government of this 
oligarchy was exercised in a very peculiar manner. 
Their names did not frequently enter into the lists 
of gonfaloniers and priors, for, by the mixture of 
popular election and lottery by which the offices of 
nuigistracy were filled, the same persons could only 
come in by rotation once in two years. But when- 
ever foreign danger threatened the state and the 
ten of war were to be nominated, the chiefs of the 
Albizzi were certain to form the majority of that 
important executive council ; and though they did 
not otherwise appear ostensiblv as the rulers of the 
state, they were generally able, at the biennial 
replenishing of the bags out of which Uie names 
of citizens to hold office were taken, to exclude 
from election on the new lists all persons hostile to 
their faction. When this political artifice, this un- 
just exclusion under the sanction of constitutional 
forms, failed in effecting the objects of the oligar- 

* ICjr authority for this account of the reign of Joanna U 
prineipaUjr the twenty-fourth book of Giannone (let. Civ. del 
Regno dl Kapoli) ; but I have alio referred to the chronicles 
of San Minlato, before quoted, and to the lives of Sforxa and 
Braccio, by Leodrisius CribeUIus and Johannes Campanus 
In Latin, in the nineteenth volume of Muratori's great col- 
lection. M. Sismondi's narrative Is altogether ftill and cor- 
rect, but scattered in perplexing transitions through his 
eifrhth and ninth volumes. 



chy, they did not scruple to have recourse to more 
open violations of the rights of their opponents. At 
two different periods^m 139S, when they were 
alarmed by a oonspunacy, and again in 1411 — tbey 
assembled the parliament of the people, ever dis- 
posed to side with the strongest faction ; they inti- 
midated the unoisanized multitude by theur aimed 
adherents ; and they obtained the nomiiiation of a 
temporary dictatorship or balia. This was a su- 
preme council of Urge numbers, into which the 
oligarchy of course carefully provided that none 
should be elected but their own partizans. The 
balia, during the period to which its existeoee was 
limited, had the power of naming all magistrales 
without the process of the lottery, and of banishing 
suspected persons. It is in the nature of an oligar- 
chy to narrow and restrict the exercise of popular 
rights; and the ruling fection of Florence were 
disposed to follow up their second suspension of 
the constitution, by tne establishment of a perma- 
nent council of thdr party, with the right of the 
initiative voice in every legislative enactment. 
Thus, if the predominance of their influence had 
continued, the party of the Albizzi, or Guelf so- 
ciety, from their increasing suspicion and fear of 
the people, would gradually have deprived them 
by successive innovations of all share in the go- 
vernment; and would have finished by subject- 
ing the state to an hereditary aristocracy as ex- 
clusive, if not as severe and tyrannical, as that of 
Venice. 

The prosperity which Florence had now enjoyed 
for half a century under the government of the 
Guelf oligarchy, was prindpally attributable to the 
talents and moderation of its' leaders. From the 
fall of the democratical party in 1382, to his own 
death in 1417, Maso degl' Albizzi was the chief of 
his house and faction, and the real mover of the 
republic. He was a profound and vigoroaa politi- 
cian, but was just and temperate in personal cha- 
racter. He was surrounded too by friends who 
were worthy of him ; and when he died, Nioobi di 
Uzzano, a man of very similar qualities, undertook 
the guidance of affairs until Rinaldo degl* Albizzi, the 
youUiful son of Maso, should attain age and expe- 
rience to occupy the station of his fitther. As long 
as Nicola lived, the loss of Maso was supplied to 
his party and to the state, for both these friends 
were disposed alike to uphold constitutional liberty: 
as far at least as was possible consistently with the 
supremacy of their faction in the republic But 
when the oligarchy were deprived by death of the 
latter of these venerable chiefs, and Rinaldo degl* 
Albizzi was left alone at the h^ of his party, the 
rash and impetuous character of this young l«uier 
both disqualified him from the equable government 
of the state, and yet more from tibe management 
of a dangerous struggle with the democratical party, 
which it was periiaps no longer possible to avoid. 
(▲.D.1433.) 

It was one consequence of the riches which had 
poured into Florence under the administration of 
the Albizzi, that the children of many of those who, 
in the sedition of the Ciompi, had been numbez«d 
with the lowest populace, had now risen to wealth 
and respectability, and indignantly found themselves 
excluded from political rights. They were easily 
led to attach themselves to those great families who 
had formerly advocated the causo of the people; 
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the aneient nobility, too, who had been excluded 
from the administntion of affairs by both factions, 
united in preference with that which was now op- 
pressed like themselves; and dissensions among the 
Albizzi had even gradually thrown many of their 
number into the arms of the same party. The 
democratical faction had thus altoeether become 
equal to the oligarchy in the wealth, birth, and 
talents of its adherents, and infinitely superior to 
that body in numerical strength. But one funily, 
in particular, by the accumuhtion of its vast com- 
mercial wealth, by the mild and cautious demean- 
our of its chiefs, by their graceful Tirtaes, their 
humane liberality and princely magnificence, had 
silently gained the general respect and affection of 
this party, and now engrossed its absolute direction. 
This was the celebrat^ house of the Medici. 

The Medici had long ranked at Florence among 
the principal families of the popolani grandi ; and 
in tracing the foreign and domestic history of the 
republic during the fourteenth century, I have 
more than once found occasion to mention their 
name. In the struggle against the Guelf olinirchy 
which immediately preened and followed the m- 
surrection of the Ciompi, Salvestro de' Medici 
was one of the leaders of the popular faction. 
Though, owing probably to the moderation of his 
conduct, he escaped the sentences of death or exile 
which fell upon his associates, his family were 
afterwards excluded by the ruling oligturchy from 
power ; and they came from this epoch to be looked 
upon, throughout the lenetliened oppression of the 
deraocntica! party, as the only stay and support 
which proscription had left to the popular cause. 
At Ibe beginning of the fifteenth century, Giovanni 
de' Ricci, who was only distantly related^ to Sal- 
vestro, was the most distinguished individual of 
the Medici. During their political reverses, his 
family had continu^ the diligent and successful 
pursuit of commerce ; and Giovanni had amassed 
immense riches, which were graced by an unble- 
mished reputation for commercial integrity. So 
extensive and honourable were the connexions of 
his house, that he was known over all Europe as 
one of the greatest merchants of the age ; and his 
eminence at Florence was supported by his ability, 
his amiable diBposition, and his generous virtues. 
His evident disinclination to trouble the govern- 
ment of the state, won him the esteem of his poli- 
tical opponents, although he firmly resisted some 
new encroachments which they attempted upon 
the rights of the people ; and it may be received 
as a circumstance creditable both to himself and 
to the liberality of the Albizzi, that we find him 
several times called to the highest offices of the 
state, and among them to a seat in the council of 
the ten of war : an honour which was also bestowed 
upon his son Cosmo. 

The wealth and influence of the Medici were al- 
ready established ; the moderation of Giovanni 
could not be expected to descend to his heirs. 
His son Cosmo, who succeeded on his death to 
his riches and station, inherited his noble and ge- 
nerous qualities, and far surpassed him in talent. 
But under the veil of prudence, Cosmo concealed 
an ambition from which his father had been free. 
The consideration in which he was held by the 
Venetian republic, his intimacy with Francesco 
Sforza and other distinguished characters of the 



peninsula, and the numerous private friends and 
adherents whom he had acquired by his magnifi- 
ooit generosity in Florence itself, all conspured to 
render him the first citizen of the republic. He 
became decidedly the leader of the democratical 
faction, and in concert with his partizans, began 
openly to expose the errors of the administration 
in the conduct of the war against Lucca, the ill 
success of which had increased the unpopularity of 
the Albizzi. (ld. 1430.) The oligarchy were now 
utterly inferior to their enemies m strength ; and 
yet Rmaldo degl' Albizzi was no sooner left to 
guide his party without the control of Uzzano, 
than his impetuosity hastened tiie crisis of a strug- 
gle which, whenever it arrived, could not prove 
otherwise than ruinous to his faction. The rota- 
tion of the lottery gave a gonfalonier and priors to 
the state who were devoted to the Albizzi, and 
Rinaldo instigated this signiory to summon Cosmo 
de' Medid before them, imder the pretext tliat he 
had been guilty of some malversation in office dur- 
ing his magistracy in the council cf war. (a.d. 1433.) 
Cosmo confiding in his innocence cahnly presented 
himself ; he was thrown into prison ; and Rinaldo 
then caused the citizens to be assembled in parlia- 
ment. His armed followers filled the avenues of 
the public place ; the people were, as usual, intimi- 
dated ; and a balia was formed of the friends of 
the Albizzi to deliberate on the fiate of Cosmo. A 
timely bribe to the gonfalonier, or the timidity of 
the oligarchy, saved the chief of the Medici from 
an iniquitous sentence of death ; but a decree was 
passed for his banishment for ten years with many 
of his friends. 

Rinaldo, whose procedure had aimed at the life 
of Cosmo, had vainly goaded his own narty to 
greater violence; the oligarchy now failed alto> 
gether in resolution or power. The partizans of 
Cosmo were not excluded from the new lists of 
magistracy; and, in about a year, a gonfalonier 
and priors, all of whom were known to be attached 
to the cause of the Medici, came by rotation into 
office. These magistrates retaliated apon the 
Albim the measures which they had adopted. 
The moderation of Cosmo, in submitting to the 
injustice of his enemies in preference to plunging 
his country into civil war, had gained him in- 
creased reputation. He had been received m his 
exile by the republic of Venice with distinguished 
honours. The first act of the new Florentine sig- 
niory, was to obtain the nomination of a balui 
composed entirely of his friends. By tiiis body 
Rinaldo, with his whole party, after a fruitless at- 
tempt to resist, were banished from the city ; and 
Cosmo was triumphantly recalled. The Guelf 
oligarchy was completely overthrown ; and from 
this epoch to the do^ of a long and fortunate 
life, Cosmo de* Medici exercised a sovereign influ- 
ence over the affiurs of the republic *. (a.d. 1434.) 

The revolution which gave to Cosmo de' Medici 
the direction of the Florentine counsels made no 
change in the foreign relations of the republic. 
In the same year with his elevation to power, the 
duke of Milan violated the terms of the hist peace 
of Ferraia, by interfering in a petty sedition in 

• MacchlaveUi, latoria Florent. b. Iv. ad p. 78; Seipione 
Ammirato, StorU Flor. pp. 997-1100; Roacoe, Life of Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, voL L ad p. 28. 
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one of the towns of Romagiut; and in the new 
war, by which Florence deemed it neeeaeary to 
resent this act of bad fidth, Venice was still her 
ally. After some uninteresting hostilities, peace 
waa restored upon the same conditions as bdTore ; 
but the reetlesB temper and incessant projects of 
Filippo Maria prevented all hope of permanent 
repose to neighbouring states. A circumstance 
which arose out of the disputed succession to the 
throne of Naples, soon involyed the two republics 
in a fresh contest with him. 

On the death of Joanna II., Alfonso of Aragon 
immediately made his claim i^n her kingdom. 
This he primarily founded upon the right which 
had been transmitted to the house of Arajzon by 
Constance, daughter of Manfred, and, in uct, he 
already reigned in Sicily as the nearest heir to the 
house of Swabia, and, through that royal line, to 
the Norman conquerors of southern Italy — the 
heroes of the dynasty of Guiscard. These brilliant 
pretensions were tarmshed by the illegitimacy of 
Manfred, and invalidated by their frequent trans- 
mission in the female line from house to house ; 
and although Alfonso laboured to strengthen them 
bv asserting the adoption of Joanna, which he de- 
nied that she had possessed the power to revoke, 
he trusted with more reason to the weight of his 
arms. The Neapolitans were, for the most part, 
inclined to have obeyed the testament of Joanna in 
favour of Regnier of Anjou. But that prince was, 
unfortunately, at this critical moment K>r his inte- 
rests, prisoner to the duke of Burgundy ; and Al- 
fonso, landing from Sicily in the Neapolitan states, 
had already wen over many partizans, when a 
reverse befel him which seemed for ever to wither 
his hopes. He had laid siege to the city of Gaeta, 
where the Grenoese possened some commercial 
establishments, and kept a garrison by desire of 
the inhabitants. A fleet was fitted out at Genoa 
to relieve the place, and on the approach of this 
armament, the chivalrous spirit of Alfonso induced 
him personally to lead his Catalan sailors to the 
encounter, (▲.n. 14%.) The two fleets met near 
the island of Ponza, and, notwithstanding the supe- 
rior numbers of the Catalans and the presence of 
their king, the standard of Aragon drooped before 
the banner of St. George. After a long and gallant 
conflict, the Genoese were completely victorious ; 
tile royal galley of Aragon was compelled to strike; 
and the capture of Alfonso, with his brother and a 
splendid train of nobles^ swelled the pride oi the 
victors. 

This naval victory, the most important and glo- 
rious that had for a long period been fought in the 
Mediterranean, produced consequences the most 
opposite from those which might have been antici- 
pated. The duke of Milan^ as sovereign of Grenoa, 
with the design of depriving her of the enjoyment 
of her triumph, sent an order to her admiral to 
land the royal prisoner at Savona, from whence 
Alfonso was immediately conducted to the Mila- 
nese court Filippo Maria, dark and faithless as 
was his chanuster in many respects, had already 
proved upon more than one occasion, by his con- 
duct to other prisoners of distinction who had 
laUen into his hands, that he was not incapable of 
a generous action. His reception of Alfonso was 
mfui^ed by the most delicate remct; his atten- 
tions invited easy converse ; and then tiie graceful 



accomplishments of the captive monarch — his no- 
ble figurei, his elegant manners, his dasaical and 
sparkEng genius — completely charmed his gloomy 
host into confidence and friendship. Alfonso repre- 
sented to the duke that the part which, in ooneert 
with the eternal hatred of the Genoese towards the 
Catalans, he had hitherto taken against him and in 
favour of the cause of Anion, was not the true 
policy for the sovereign of Lombardy ; that the 
French were, of all the neighbours of Italy, tiie 
only j^ple to be dreaded ; and that, so far from 
assisting any dynasty of their nation in ascending 
the Neapolitan throne, tiie security of his domi- 
nions required that he should carefully dose the 
Alps against the intrusion of these dangerous fo- 
reigners into the peninsula. Thus the king per- 
suaded Filippo Maria, and with reason, that their 
mutual interests were clearly identified; he and his 
nobles were released without ransom and loaded 
with presents ; and when he quitted the capital of 
the duke, into which he had been coudueted a pri- 
soner, a close and lasting alliance had been con- 
cluded between them. (a.d. 1436.) 

To avoid the necessity of recurring again to the 
struggle for the Neapolitan crown, I shall in this 
place briefly relate the issue of the contest between 
the parties of Aragon and Anjou. On his release 
from Milan, Alfonso proceeded to Gaeta, which, 
by the good offices of Filippo Maria, had now de- 
clared its adherence to him. Meanwhile Isabella, 
wife of Regnier, a princess of great spirit, had 
arrived at Naples to sustain the rights of her cap- 
tive lord. But she brought with her neither trea- 
sures nor soldiers, and though her virtues and 
prudence endeared her to the Angevin partizans, 
she supported with difficulty the unequal conflict 
against tiie king of Aragon. At the end of about 
three years, her husband, having effected his ran- 
som, joined her. (a.d. 1438.) He, too, arrived at 
Naples without money or followers ; and, to stay a 
fiiUing cause, had only courage and generosity of 
character. These qualities could not prevent the 
defection of traitors and the selfish desertion of his 
alliance by the pope; and his possessions were gra- 
dually wrested from him, until the city of Naples 
alone remained in his interest. The people of that 
capital, however, were still faithful to him, and 
tiiroughout a long mege were inspired by his pre- 
sence to endure all the miseries of famine, until 
the troops of Alfonso entered their city by surprise 
through a deserted aqueduct. Regnier esci^ied, 
but perceiving the hopelessness of a &rtiier strug- 
gle, ne finally abandoned the kingdom to his rival, 
and thus left Alfonso to perfect the foundation of 
the Aragonese dynasty of the Two Sicilies*, (jud. 
1442.) 

The whole conduct of the duke of Mihuiy with 
respect to Alfonso, (to return from this anticipation 
of the Neapolitan annals,) had excited the greatest 
indignation at Genoa. Filippo Maria had deprived 
that capital of the glory of exhibiting a royal cap- 
tive through her streets ; he had tSterwKtds re- 
leased his prisoner witiiout obtaining for the Ge- 
noese any advantage from tiieir victory; and he 



* Alfonso, in thus uniting his insular crown with that of 
Naples, was the first sovereign who formally aasomed the 
title otKing of the Two Sieiliei, which his suocesson have 
borne ever since. 
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had allied himaelf with their enemy. By flevenl 
injiirioiis aetioiiB, the duke had betrayed his saepi- 
cion and jealonsyof hia republican robjects, and 
his reeolntion to humiliate them ; and their indi^- 
natioo and wonnded pride at len^ bnrat forth m 
a furious insurrection. The Milanese garrisons 
were overpowered and expelled from all the Ligu- 
rian territory; and thus €renoa, reooTering her 
liberty, rose again to the rank of an independent 
state. (A.D. 1436.) 

The allied re|Hiblics of Florenoe and Venice 
hailed the re-establishment of the Genoese free- 
dom, as a new curb set upon the ambition of the 
Mihmese duke. They immediately recognized the 
independence of Gtenoa, and receiTed her into their 
alliance and protection, in violation of their existing 
treaty with the duke, by which they had acknow- 
ledged him for signer of that city. This it was 
which provoked a new war between the ooofede- 
rated republics and Milan. Inflamed with anger 
at their conduct, and inspired by Rinaldo degl' Al- 
bizzi and the Florentine exiles of his party, with 
the hope of exciting a new revolutwn in their state, 
Filippo Maria first made a secret but abortive at- 
tempt upon her territories, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to more open hostilities, (▲.d.1437') On 
the first i^ws that the troops of Milan had begun 
to act agamst Florence, Venice put her foroes in 
motion to cause a diversion in &vour of her ally, 
and thus the war was kindled both in Tuscany and 
Lombardy. I have no intention to trace with mi- 
nuteness the flnctoatine course of this struggle, 
which continued throu^ several years. The de- 
tails of the Italian campaigns of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are perhaps more totally devoid of interest, 
than the military operations of any other age of 
the world. The tardy movements of the heavy 
cavalry, of which armies were almost exclusively 
constituted, and whose advance was arrested by 
the slightest intrenchment; the feeble results of the 
hostilities in which such a force could engage ; the 
perpetual treasons, the rapine, the inactivity, by 
which the condottieri rumed afike their employers 
and their enemies, and protracted every war in 
languid indecision; all thi»e circumstances tend to 
divest the contests of that age of the slightest at- 
traction : while their bloodless character provokes 
ns to ridicule, and deprives the imagination even 
of the excitement of pity and horror, which the 
picture of human suflering and destruction might 
otherwise awaken. The reader will have little 
cause for regret if I pus over the particuhus of 
these wars to notice only their consequences. 

Upon some dimgreement regardinff the payment 
of subsidies to Francesco Sforza, which Venice re- 
fused, Fk)rence in the second campaign concluded 
a separate peace with MiUm (a.d. 1438); and the 
Venetians soon found themselves unequal to main- 
tain a continental war unaided, against the whole 
power of Filippo Maria. Giovanni Francesco, 
marquis* of Mantua, too, deserted their alliance 

• Giovanni FhmeeoooGonsaga, lord of Maatna, had lately 
purehaied the dlgnitj of marquis for hit fiunily, for 12,000 
florint, from the emperor Sigismund, during a new vitit made 
by that monareh to Italy. Sigismund entered the peninsula 
in liSI, received the crowns of Lombardy and the empire at 
MUan and Rome, and re-crossed the Alps In I48S. Though 
his appesrance at first excited a slight political sensation, so 
fallen was the imperial power, that this expedition of the ' 



for that of Viaoonti, and opening a passage to the 
Milanese troops through his territories into the 
Venetian provinces, joined them in overrunning the 
districts of Brescia and Verona. Piccinino, the 
general of the duke, formed the siege of Brescia, 
which was heroically defended against him by the 
Venetian garrison and the inhabitants, notwith- 
standing his superiority of force, and his numerous 
artillery. For we may remark as a proof of the 
increasmg use of ordnance against fortresses, that 
the besiegers employed twenty-four pieces, of 
which fiftmn were bombards, of such a calibre, as 
to throw stone balls of three hundred pounds* weight. 
The works of the place were ruined by their fire; 
and nothing but the fortunate accident by which 
part of the exterior wall crushed the assailants, 
instead of choking up the ditch by its fall as ex- 
pected, saved the dcaendsrs. They repulsed the 
long and furious assault of the Milanese; and Pic- 
cinmo, after sustaining a heavy loss, converted the 
aim into a rigid blockade. 

The dan^ of Bresda, and of all the continen- 
tal possessions of Venice, awakened the alarm of 
Fbrenoe at the progress of the Milanese aims. 
Venice applied in her distress to her ancient ally, 
and a new confederacy was formed between the 
two republics, (a J>. 1439.) Francesco Sforsa was 
taken with his bands into their joint pay, and 
placed at the head of their armies; and the Ulents 
of this general, and the formidable numbers of the 
foroes ranged under his orders, soon restored the 
equilibrium of the struggle. On the other side 
Nicoolo Piccinino, with the veteran soldiery of 
Braecio di Montone, was in the serrice of Filippo 
Maria, for whom he commanded in chief. The 
rival schools of condottieri therefore were ranged 
against each other, with the plains and defiles of 
eastern Lombardy for their theatre of combat. 
They had occupied this field with well balanced 
success for about three years, when a sudden in- 
trigue of the duke of Mibm put a period to the 
war, and raised Francesco Sforza on the first step 
of the throne which he was destined to ascend. 

Shortly after the death of his father, Sforza had 
passed with his bands into the psY of Filippo Ma- 
ria, and had continued to serve nun with fidelitv 
and reputation during his three first wars with 
Venice and Florence. After the conclusion of the 
third peace of Fferrara, he had led his formidable 
company into Romagna, and availing himself of 
the distractions into which the ecclesiastical states 
were thrown on the death of Martin V., had made 
an easy and rapid conquest of the March of Ancona 
and otner territories. To purchase his aid against 
more detested enemies, the new pope, Eu^nius 
IV., was compelled to confirm him in possession of 
the March, as a fief of the holy see; and, from 
that epoch, Sforza aspired above the trade of a* 
mere condottiere, to establish himself as an inde- 
pendent prince. Besides his new conquests, he 
held his father's extensive fieb in the kingdom of 
Naples ; and he was the chosen leader of a nu- 
merous and brilliant gens-d'armerie. He was gifted 
with consummate political sagacity, and he saw 
all the splendid opportunities which the state of 

successor of Frederic Barbarossa and of Henry VII. did not 
in any degree influence the condition of Italy, or produce a 
single event to deserve our observation in the text. 
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luUy opened to his ambition. Filippo Marut was 
withoat legitimate children, but he had a natoral 
daughter, Btanca; and Sforza peroeiyed the Talue 
which her pretensions might acquire, if upheld by 
the strong arm of a soldier of fortune. He had 
long obtained from Filippo Maria the promise of 
her band; but the suspicious and irresolute duke 
had alternately retracted and repeated bis pledge. 
While Filippo Maria thus trifled, Sforza strove to 
impress his future father-in-Uw, whose timid and 
faithless character he perfectly understood, with 
the importance of his alliance. He had therefore 
passed into the service of the republics against him : 
but to preserve the possibility of a reconciliation, 
he had evinced, even in his hostility, a repugnance 
to carry the war to extremities. 

This artful policy was crowned with success ; 
and Filippo luria, who was wearied of the war, 
and found himself oppressed by the insolent de- 
mands of his own condottieri, finally turned his 
eyes upon Sforza to deliver him from the subjection 
with which he was threatened by his genenls. The 
aspiring and skilful adventurer was besieging the 
castle of Martinengo for the Venetians ; the Mila- 
nese commanders had placed him in a very hazard- 
ous situation by intercepting his supplies, and shut- 
ting up his army between their mtrenchments and 
the castle ; and he was already anticipating the 
fatal moment when he should be starved into a 
surrender. At this dangerous crisis in his fortunes, 
he was surprised by a confidential messsge from 
Filippo Maria. He was chosen by the duke atWter 
of a peace which all the belligerents equally desired ; 
the treaty was signed on the spot ; and the resto- 
ration of tranquillity was immediately followed by 
his marriage with Bianca Visconti ; who, with 
youth, beauty, and the greater charm of an amiable 
mind, brought him for her dowry Cremona and its 
territory. (a.d. 1411.) By the peace of Marti- 
nengo, Filippo Maria acknowledged the freedom of 
Grenoa ; but the contending powers generally were 
established in their former possessions and rights*. 

For several years after this pacification, the 
whole system of Italian politics was closely associ- 
-ated wiui the personal fortunes of Francesco Sforza; 
and the league into which Eugenius IV. now entered 
for stripping him of his conquests in the ecclesias- 
tical state invites our attention to the a£fairs of the 
papacy. Since the elevation of 'this pontiff to the 
chair of St Peter, on the death of Martin V. in 
1431, the church had been agitated by dissensions 
which threatened Europe with the revival of the 
^reat schism. By a decree passed at Constance, 
It had been provided that general councils should 
be convoked at regular mtervals. Martin V. 
dreaded the repetition of such assemblies beyond 
the Alps ; and he had therefore endeavoured to 
hold them in Italy, where he could more easily in- 
fluence their deliberations. But the party in the 
church, whose object it was to reform the abuses of 
papal authority, as eagerly desired a transalpine 
congress ; and Martin was compelled by the wishes 
of Europe to appoint the city of Basle fur the seat 
of a future council. The period assigned for its 

• Glannone, I»t. Civ. dl NapolU b. xxv. c. 7 ; Poggio Brae- 
dolinl, bt. Fior. b. vil. p. 385, ad fin. ; and b. vUl. ad p. 
420; MaochiaveUi, lit. Piorent. b. v. pp. 96-186; Sismondi, 
ce. 67-70. 



convocation had arrived in the finifc jar of ik 
pontificate of Eugeniua IV.; and after the po^ 
who anticipated the repabliean tone of its ^acm^ 
sions, had vainly endeavoured to transfer its sean: 
to an Italian city, a long and obstinate eaem 
arose between him and the auminbied npitiau 
tives of Christendom. In the comae of this Mn^, 
the council of Basle proceeded, in 1438, to the ex- 
tremity of deposing Eugeniusy and elcetag Ah- 
deus, a retired duke of Savoy, to fill bis das 
But their intemperate spirit dis^g^astod the po«m 
of Europe ; their partuans gradnaDv desenK 
them ; and the schism which they had nier: 
quietly expired, with no other conacqnenee thas h 
throw the pUm of restraining the pepal power b* 
periodical councils into discredit and disnae. 

I pass lightly over the tranaaetioas at the eoBti 
of Basle, lor they have little ooonexion witb «e 
subject Hie only influence of the diapate betvca 
Eugenius and that assembly, upon the afiizi d 
Italy, was to increase the di sor ders into wUck ^ 
temporal dominions of the church were throva W 
the violence and incaoacity of the pope. IfarliB V. 
had recovered and left the panal states nnder ifar 
authority of the holy see ; he had goT c med ibea 
with ability ; and his care to aggrandine hi» &&£;, 
the Colonna, was the greatest reproa^ which at- 
tached to his £une as a sovereign. Bat Eogcaiai 
IV. had no sooner succeeded him, than the pv- 
verse and vicious qualities of this pope prodaee^ 
new troubles and anarchy. Besides has coateK 
with the council of Basle and the HnsaiteB of G«> 
many, he was at the same tone, or in rapid sacoet- 
sion, at war against the Colonna, against the dtizess 
of Bome, against Sforza and other eoodoctiai 
against Alfonso of Aragon, and, in eonce r t mdt 
Venice and Florence, against the dnke of Miiaa. 
Over the Colonna he prevailed ; bat the people of 
Rome, who were driven by his exactions to revnk 
in 1436, compelled him to seek a refoge at FloKut, 
and once more conjured up the fleeting image oft 
republic By ceding the March of Ancona b^ 
Sforza, he procured the powerfiil aid of that chie^ 
tain against other invadersy and recovere d grai 
part of his remsining states ; and after having fine 
endeavoured by arms, on the death of Joanna TI^ 
to seize upon Naples as a Upsed fief of the htij 
see, and tlien seconded the partizana of Regaxr 
against Alfonso, he shortly after the peace of Mar- 
tinengo unscrupulously deserted the Angevin priaee, 
to pursue a new scheme of ambition and treaeboj. 

Although Eugenius IV. was indebted to Sf«m 
for the recovery of his temporal dominion in Ro> 
magna, it had not been without the greatest reia^- 
tanoe that he was compelled to erect the Karck of 
Ancona into an independent fief for that great eoc- 
dottiere. Gratitude for the servioea of SfaRSyvlw 
had faithfully fulfilled his engagement to faira,vas 
a feeling foreign to the selfish nature of thia pope ; 
and he now eagerly entered into a pn^Misal fer 
despoiling the general, whom he had created gonh- 
lonier of the church, of all his possessions in the 
March. Sforza had yet mors powerlnl enemies 
than Eugeoius IV. In the afiairs of Naples be U 
followed his fiither's politics, and c o a tiu ucd his a^ 
tachment to the house of Anjou ; he was the de^ 
clared partizan of Regnier ; and Alfmso natonlh 
returned his enmity. To pursue his plans man 
freely in northern Italy, Sforza had, howeyer. 
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concluded a truce with the Aragonese monaroh for 
his fiefs in Campania and the Abruz2S06 ; but Al- 
fonso had, notwithstandmg, treacherously taken ad- 
vantage of his absence to attack these possessions. 
As soon as Sforza was liberated by the peace of 
Martinengo to direct his attention southward, he 
put his troops in motion to chastise the perfidy of 
Alfonso, to succour Regnier of Anjou — then in the 
height of his distress at Naples — and to defend his 
father's great fie& in the kingdom. But the mo- 
ment had arrived when it behoved him to look to 
his own safety alone. Alfonso, ahumed at his ap- 
proach, sent pressing entreaties to his ally the duke 
of Milan, to dissuade his son-in-law from succour- 
ing Regnier ; and Filippo Maria, who might have 
accomplished this object amicably by his personal 
influence, preferred to effect it through the ruin of 
his daughter's husband. Although he had bestowed 
the hand of Bianca upon Sforza, his capricious 
and jealous temper deterred him from reposins his 
confidence on so aspiring a son-in-law, and filled 
him, on the contrary, with hatred and suspicion of 
him. It shamed his pride that circumstances had 
reduced him to mingle the blood of the Visconti 
with that of a peasant ; and he could see only in 
the hero Sforza an upstart to disgrace his dynasty 
as a succeeeor, or to hurl him from his throne as a 
rival. On the application of Alfonso, he did not 
attempt to dissuade Sforza from his expedition 
against that monarch : but he dispatched Niccolo 
Piccinino with a formidable body of gens-d*armerie 
into Romagna ; he wrote to Eugenius IV. that the 
time was oome for his recovery of the March of 
Ancona ; and he offered him Uie services of his 
general and his troops for the purpose. The pope 
was at once seduced by self-interest to accept the 
proposal ; and it was for this that he basely sacri- 
ficed th9 man who had served him, that he deserted 
the Angevin prince whose cause* he had espoused, 
and that he accomplished the ruin of Resnier by 
diverting the arms of Sforza to his own defence. 

The valiant son of the peasant of Cotienola now 
found himself the devoted obieot of a hostile league, 
which embraced three of the greatest powers of 
Italy; the pope, the kins of Naples, and the duke 
of Milan. Aasailed as he was from all quarters, 
he defended the fortunes, to which his own and his 
father's adventurous courage and talents had raised 
him, with admurable spirit. He showed a front to 
his various enemies wherever they appeared, he 
repeatedly fought and defeated them in detail, his 
master-mind and his presence seemed to be given 
simultaneously to every point of danger. But his 
resources were too unequal to those of his oppres- 
sors, to render it possible for him to maintain so 
continued and adverse a struggle. He had full 
occasion to discover the difference between makins 
war as a condottiere in the pay of others, and 
being reduced to defend his own poesessbns: and 
the progress of the war palpably betrayed the 
weakness of the Utile military monarchy which he 
had founded. The country vras devoured by his 
own soldiery, and ravaged by the enemy: the 
contribuUons, by which he ruined his people, were 
still utterly insufficient to nuuntain his troops ; and 
his subjects, bound to him by no hereditary affec- 
tion or ties of honour and patriotism, every where 
revolted. In less than four years he was com- 
pletely stripped of every fief in the Neapolitan 



territories, and of the whole of the March of An- 
cona. At one period, indeed, some remorse ap- 
peared to have seized Filippo Maria for his oppres- 
sion of his son-in-Uw, and his interference arrested 
the fall of Sforza. {a.d. 1446.) But this interval 
of compunction was shortly succeeded by a new 
paroxysm of suspicion and enmity ; and Uie duke 
was himself the mover of a new league against 
Sforza, which completed his spoliation. His ene- 
mies seemed resolved to leave him no spot whereon 
to repose his weary head. Alfonso and the pope 
had already wrested from him all that he had 
possessed in central and southern Italy ; and the 
parent of his wife now endeavoured to perfect his 
ruin, and to seize upon his only remaming territory 
of Cremona, which he had himself assigned to him 
for the dowry of Bianca. But this attempt at 
length determined the republics of Florence aad 
Venice to ann against Filippo Maria, and gave to 
Sforza, at least, the means of supportmg his bands 
in employment 

The republics of Venice and Florence were not 
Ignorant that the maintenance of the balance of 
Raly, against the alliance of the king of Naples and 
the duke of Milan, required that Sforza should be 
supported; and they were aware that even their 
own safety would be compromised by his destruc- . 
tion. Besides the very large sums which the 
personal friendship of Cosmo de' Medici contributed 
to the wants of Sforza from his private purse, the 
republics had from time to time assisted the general 
with considerable subsidies, and ineffectually em- 
ployed their good offices in his behalf. But from 
one cause or other they had too long delayed to 
declare openly in his favour, until Filippo Mai'ia, 
by his attack upon Cremona, violated the peace of 
Martinengo, which they had expressly guaranteed. 
They then armed with vigour, and war was again 
kindled in Lombardy. Besides dispatching suc- 
cours to Sforza, who still hovered about the March 
of Ancona, the allied republics successfully under- 
took for him the relief of Cremona. At Casal 
Maggiore, between that city and Parma, the Vene- 
tian generalissimo gained so complete a victory 
over uie Milanese forces, that all the country from 
the Adda to the Oglio, with its fortresses, at once 
submitted to the conqueror. The Venetian army 
even carried thehr ravages to the ^tes of Milan; 
and Filippo Maria, trembling withm his capital, 
once more changed his mconstant politics. The 
war had been occasioned solely by his hatred of 
his son-in-law, and his determination to ruin 
him. Yet it was to Sforza himself that he now 
recurred for protection. He implored him to 
defend the destined inheritance of his wife against 
his ovm ally. It was far from the design of Sforza 
that the ambitious republic should wrest from 
Filippo Maria provinces which he hoped himself 
to poeseas ; and he had already listened to the 
overtures of his father-in-law, when the Venetian 
senate, who suspected his fidelity, commissioned 
their general to surprise and occupy his city of 
Cremona. The attempt fSailed by the vigiUmce of 
the governor, and this abortive perfidy at once de- 
termined Sforza to accept the proposals of his 
father-in-law. He actively commenced prepara- 
tions for opening the campai^ in his cause; but 
the duke was stiS unable to divest himself of suspi- 
cious fear and jealous dislike of him. He wavered. 
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and ordered him not to enter his dominions ; and 
it was not until the enemy had penetrated within 
three miles of Milan, that he finallv summoned him, 
without reservation, to his aid. Siorza inunediateW 
oonoentrated his army, and commenced his march 
from Romagna into Lombardy. He had just 
reached the village of Cotignola, from whence he 
derived his origin, when the intelligence was 
brought to him, that Filippo Maria, whose health 
had long been declining, had suddenly expired of 
dysentery. (a..d. 1447.) 

The death of the duke Filippo Maria Viseonti, 
the last sovereign of his house, seemed the com- 
mencement of a new era in the condition of Milan, 
and of all central Lombardy. The coundl of his 
ministers, which assembled immediately after his 
death, was agitated by different interests. Sfcna 
was not without his partizans, who advocated the 
natural succession of the husband of Bianea to the 
states of her father ; hat the princtpri leaders of 
the school of Btaocio, among whom the two sons of 
Niccolo liecinino had now, since his death, ac- 
quired most influence, were adverse to the elevation 
of the chieftain of the rival military fitetion. They 
declared in the council asainst Sforza, and in 
favour of Alfonso, king of the Sicilies, in virtue of 
a real or pretended testament of the late duke; and 
their influence prevailed. A lieutenant of Alfonso, 
who had conducted a small auxiliary force into 
Lombardy, was admitted into the citadel and the 
castle of MiUn, and the banner of his sovereign 
was displayed from their ramparts. But the nobles 
and principal citizens of Milan, who had so long 
been oppr^sed by a race of tyrants, were not dis- 
posed to bow their necks to a new yoke, at the will 
of a oouncU of ministers. They called the people 
to arms, they barricaded the streets of the capital, 
and blockaded the citadel and castle. The citizens 
of Milan were then assembled in a general parlia- 
ment; and a republican constitution was framed 
under a supreme executive council to be renewed, 
like that of Florence, every two months. The few 
troops of Alfonso, separated by many hundred 
miles from the armies of their monarch, were 
shortly terrified faito a surrender of the fortresses 
which they held. The government of the people 
was established in the capital; and the condottieri, 
who had served the ducal state under Filippo 
Maria, generally engaged their fidelity to the new 
republic. 

The people of Milan, however, had not succeeded 
to the power of their late duke. The authority of 
their republic was scarcely acknowledged beyond 
their own walls: almost every city of the duchy 
claimed an equal right with tne capital to govern 
itself; Pavia, Tortona, Parma, and other towns, 
erected themselves into republics; and all Lom- 
bardy was filled with revolt and anarchy. Mean- 
while numerous foreign enemies threatened the 
new government of the capital. Though the hos- 
tility of Florence had subsided into indifference, the 
Venetians eagerly extended their conquests in 
central Lomhurdy. The duke of Savov, the mar^ 
quis of Montferrat, the Genoese, and the marquis 
of Este, assailed the possessions of Filippo Maria, 
on opposite frDutiers, by intrigues or by arms ; the 
duke of Orleans, who owed his birth to the mar- 
riage of his father with Valentine Viseonti, daughter 
of Grian Galeazzo, declared his right to the domi- 



nions of his uncle; and, finally, Alfonso^ king^of the 
Sicilies, threatened the assertion of his {nretensioiis. 
Thus oppressed and menaced from every quarter, 
the new Milanese republic, distrustful of ^e pro- 
jects of Francesco Sforza, yet dreading his open 
aasaulti, could diacover no better policy than to 
avert his hostili^ by taking him into pay^ and 
employmg bis formidable bands against other 



On the death of Filippo Maria, Sforza, who had 
first lost all his states, except Cremona, by the 
enmity of that prince, and then forfeited the alliance 
of the Venetians to reconcile himself with him, had 
nothing left but his personal tame and talents, the 
command of vetenn bands, and a very questionable 
dain to inherit the states of his father^in-Iaw. He 
therefore gUuUy accepted the offer of the Mibmese 
government to take him into their pay, upon the 
same conditions, and for the defence m the same 
country, as he had agreed upon with the late duke. 
But Sforza had in no degree laid aside his hopes 
and projects of acquiring the ducal crown. In 
entenng the service of the new republic, he had 
still the same end in view ; and he steadily con- 
tinued the pursuit of a fiuthless policy, which, with 
self-interest for its only spring of action, disre^unded 
every law of morality, and shamelessly violated the 
most solenm obligation of oaths. His whole con- 
duet was a practical illustration of those detestable 
principles which Machiavel has embodied into his 
celebrated treatise ; and yet the man, who might 
have afforded the model after which the great 
Florentine sketched the character of his prince, 
had a fairer and a higher fame than almost any of 
the distinguished personages of the same age and 
country. He was the private friend oi Cosmo de' 
Medici, and of several prinees of the houses of 
Este, and Gonzaga, and Montefeltro, whose protec- 
tion of letters and art shed a brilliant lustre over 
tlieir times and themselves. Sforza was at least 
equal to these, his illustriotis associates in virtue ; 
he was faithful, devoted, and liberal in his private 
affections. With what indignation and di^^ost 
must we then contemplate the political morality of 
an age, which taught the hero, of elevated mind 
and generous feeling, to know no other disgrace 
than that of failure Si the struggle of injustice and 
duplicity I 

Francesco Sforza had no sooner united his vete- 
ran bands to the old gens-d*armerie of Filippo 
Maria than he every where turned the tide of 
success. The new republic of Parma was terrified 
by his approach to submit to that of Milan ; the 
people of Favia and Tortima, to the great jealousy 
of the Milanese, bestowed the sovereignty of their 
cities on Sforza hhnaelf ; and the French force, 
which was acting for the duke of Orieans in wee te ru 
Lombardy, was totally defeated ; thou|^ not with- 
out a previous carnage, so unusual in these bloodless 
wars, as to strike the Italian conquerors with ter- 
rific impressions of the ferocity of these ultramon- 
tane enemies. Meanwhile the Venetians, since 
their victory at Casal Maggiore, had spread their 
oonquerinff troops over so extensive a tract of 
country, that they were unable to assemble in force 
at any ringle point, and this dispersion had all the 
consequences of a defeat Sfona, afi»r other suc- 
cesses, sat down before Placentia, then, next to 
Milan, the hogest city in Lombardy. His artillery 
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laid the walb open with a npidity which gmT« an 
earnest of a total change in the relations of the 
science of attack and defence; and, notwithstandfaig 
the obstinate resistance of a nnmerous garrison, his 
troops, to the surprise of the age, enteiwl the place 
through the breach, by a general aasanlt This 
important blow was followed, in the next campaign, 
by the reeoTcry of many castles which the Veae- 
turns had conquered on the Adda; by the capture 
and destruction of the whole of a laige fleet which 
they had sent up the Po, and by the total rout of 
their army at Carayaggio. (a.d. 1448.) 

Francesco Sforza was conscious that he now 
approached the goal of his ambition : he had re- 
coTered the possessions of Milan from the hands of 
the Venetians, and invaded their provinces: he had 
hitherto succeeded, by the arts of his numerous 
agents at Milan, in exciting clamour against pro- 
posals for a peace, which was equally desirable for 
that republic and for Venice ; and he had suffici- 
ently humiliated the Venetians. He perceived that 
the termination of hostilities was at hand ; he 
dreaded a pacification between the belligerents ; 
and he saw that the time had arrived for prevent- 
ing it, and accomplishing his purposes, by changing 
his party. Notwithstanding the suspicions of the 
Milanese government, he had, with consummate 
address, veiled the real extent of his designs ; and 
he now, one-and-thirty days only after his victory 
at Caravaggio, secretly concluded a treaty with the 
Venetians, by which he agreed to evacuate their 
territory, and make some cessions to them, and they 
engaged, in return, to assist him in ascending the 
throne of Filippo Maria. He then assembled his 
troops : he declared to them that the Milanese re- 
public had ungratefully resolved to deprive hhn of 
Pavia and Cremona, and to rob them of the fruits 
of their victories ; and he proclaimed his schemes 
of vengeance, and his new alliance with Venice. 
His mercenary bands needed little incentive to 
any enterprise of which booty was to be the 
reward : and he led them, in concert with a Vene- 
tian force, agautst the state whose pay they were 
receiving. 

The permanent revival of a republic in the centre 
of Lombardy might have fortified and upheld the 
cause of freedom in the peninsula ; and a just and 
enlightened policy should have impelled both Flo- 
rence and Venice to support the new liberties of 
the Milanese. But Florence was influenced by the 
private narUality of Cosmo de Medici, and secretly 
favoured the projects of Sforza ; and Venice was 
swayed by selfish ambition to league against the 
rising commonwealth. The first emotion of the 
public mind at Milan, at the defection of Sforza, 
was indignation at his perfidy; the next feeling was 
the necessity of vigorous preparation for resisting 
his detestable yoke. The rulers of the people gar- 
risoned their fortresses, they levied a numerous 
militia, and equipped them with muskets ; and this 
arm, which had yet been little used, at fint struck 
terror into their enemies. But experience had now 
betrayed the imperfection of the means of defence, 
which the fortreases of the times could oppose to 
the assaults of artillery. The garrisons of tha 
Milanese were rapidly reduced; while, notwith- 
standing the panic created by the novel employment 
of smidl fire-arms, their defective construction 
would admit only of a tardy discharge, and was 



neither assisted by the modem mvention of the 
bayonet or the use of the puissant pike. The 
Milanese generals dared not lead their undisciplined 
militia against a veteran gens-d'aimerie ; and the 
army of Sforza, approaching the capital, invested it 
by a rigid blockade. (a.d. 1448.) 

Meanwhile the people of Mihm had evinced their 
unfitness for the enjoyment of freedom. Ages of 
subjection to the tyrannv of the Visconti had long 
extmguished the spirit that had once inspired their 
ancestors of Legnano. The late revolution failed 
in developing the energies of any master-mind, and 
guided by no leaders worthy of Uie crisis, they were 
torn by furious dissensions and plunged in intestine 
commotion. Although Venice, repenting of her 
share in the aggrandizement of Sfcnxa, and expect- 
ing no farther advantage from hm alliance, now 
made peace with the Mihmese republic, and even 
began to act hostilely against her former confede- 
rate, her succour came too late to avert the ruin of 
the new commonwealth. Sforza pursned the siege 
of Mihm with unshaken determination ; his skilful 
operations prevented any attempt for the relief of 
the city ; and the numerous populace, after enduring 
all the horrors of famine, were at last driven to 
revolt against theur rulers. The gates of Milan 
were thrown open, and Sforza, whose name had 
hitely been breathed only with execration, was 
welcomed to the capital of his principality by the 
acclamations of the inconstant and joyful multitude. 
l%e whole states of Filippo Maria immediately 
submitted to his authority ; and his coronation was 
celebrated with royal magnificence. The Floren- 
tines sent an embassy of their most distinguiBhed 
citizens to congratulate him on lus accession ; and 
the states of Italy in general acknowledged the 
title of the new duke of Milan. Francesco Sforza 
had thus attained the summit of grandeur, which 
his bold and unscrupulous ambition had projected. 
No subsequent reverses were to cloud the splendour 
of his own fortunes ; and he could not penetrate 
the veil of futurity to discover that the toil, and 
danger, and perfidy by which he had dearly founded 
the aggrandizement of his descendants, were to 
produce only for them a gloomy consummation of 
misery and crime \ 

Hie importance of a new power, which had 
gradually been increasing on the western frontiers 
of the Milanese states, takes its date from the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century ; and I may conve- 
niently append to the present chapter some account 
of the rise of a dynasty, which had already estab- 
lished over Piedmont a sovereipity destined to en- 
dure to our times. The origm of the house of 
Savoy is buried in obscurity ; and the history of the 
part of Italy over which its authority was gradually 
extended, has been far less successfully explored 
than that of any other province of the peninsula. 
Muratori, the most indefatigable and learned of 
Italian antiquaries, is repeatedly compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the mode in which the transalpine 
chieftabs of Savoy superseded the peat feudatories 
of Susa and Ivrea has baffled his mquiiy ; and the 

• Rayaaldi, AnnaL Eodea. a.d. HSM447; Marin SanutOp 
Vite de* Dnchi di Venes. (Fxanoeaeo Fbscari) pp. 1111-1137 1 
Macchiavelli, 1st. Flor. h. vi. pp. 186-235; Johannia Slmo- 
neta, Her. Gest. Fr. SfortUs ad p. 603 (Script Rer. Ital. vol. 
zxl.); Sismondl, ce. 71-73. 
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affairs of Piedmont in the middle ages have neither 
been developed, like those of LomlMffdy and Tus- 
cany, by numerous oontemponury chroniclers, nor 
very frequently illustrated by modem research. 
But if we know little of the annals of Piedmont, 
and of the early memoirs of its present sovereigns, 
we have probably not much to regret. There is in 
no degree reason to attribute to this part of our 
subject the same interest with the long tragedy of 
Lombardy, the maritime glories of Venice, or 
the magnanimous spirit and intellectual splendour 
of Florence. 

The house of Savoy derives its descent from the 
counts of Maurienne, a petty lordship in the Savoy- 
ard valley, which is watered by the little river of 
Arc. If their genealogist Guichenon be correct, 
the first of these chieftains was a German prince of 
the imperial line of Saxony, who, at the end of the 
tenth century, obtained his fief by service to Rodolph 
III., king of Burgundy. About a hundred years 
later, Otho, the foiuth in descent from this founder 
of his line, married the daughter of the last mar- 
quis of Susa, and is supposed to have inherited 
great part of his possessions. From this period tlie 
counts of Maurienne began gradually to extend 
their sovereignty over all Savoy ; and, at the end 
of the eleventh century, may perhaps also with 
safety be dated the first foundation of their power 
on the Italian side of the Alps. Here their eleva- 
tion was long repressed by the jealousy of the civic 
states of Piedmont, and by the rivalry of the great 
chieftains of the province* the principal of whom 
were the marquisses of Montferrat and Saluzzo. 
These princes, and the counts of Savoy themselves, 
subjugated or swallowed up inferior lordships, and 
engrossed most of the rural territories of Piedmont. 
Turin, Asti, Yercelli, and other cities of the province, 
which appear in the twelfth century to have gained 
a republican freedom, much in the same manner as 
those of Lombardy, fell also like them in the follow- 
ing age, by the effects of their vicious dissensions. 
In the Actions of the thirteenth century, tlie counts 
of Savoy mingled in Italian politics as fiivourers of 
the imperial mterests and of the Ghibelin party. 
In the beginning of this a|^e they seized, under the 
imperial banner, upon Tunn their future capital. 
The citizens, however, did not tamely submit to 
their yoke ; they frequently revolted ; and they 
even defeated the count Boniface 1. and took him 
prisoner. After a long series of alternate resistance 
and submission, it was not until about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, that the people of Turin and 
other Piedmontese cities finally reposed, from the 
incessant struggles of faction, in obedience to the 
counts of Savoy. 

Under Amadeus VI., whose long reien of thirty- 
nine years terminated in 1383, the Italian states of 
the counts of Savoy assumed a reguhir consolida- 
tion. Amadous, who acquired the simame of the 
Ccnnte-Verd, from the colour of his arms, was one 
of the greatest characters of his house. Besides 
receiving the voluntary submission of the cities of 
Piedmont, he obliged all the petty signors of the 
province to acknowledge his sovereignty ; he ob- 
tained from Louis I. of Anjou, as count of Pro- 
vence, the remmdation of his dauns over Pied- 
mont, in return for the aid which he gave that 
prince in his Nei^iolitan expedition ; and the house 
of Savoy now acquired a decided preponderance 



over the marquisates of Montferrat and Saluzzo*. 
The fortunate reign of the Comte-Verd prepared 
the entrance of his family among the crowped 
heads of Europe. His son's life was short ; but 
his grandson, Amadeus VIII., after a tranquil 
minority, found himself, at the opening of the 
fifteenth century, possessor of Savoy and of almost 
all Piedmont To his transalpine dominions he 
annexed bv purchase the county of Greneva ; aud, 
on the side of Lombardy, he made considerable 
acquisitions of territory on the dismemberment of 
the Milanese states after the death of Gian Gale- 
azzo, and during the troubled reign of Filippo 
Maria. The possessions of Amadeus VIII. were 
also swelled by the extinction of collateral branches 
of his &mily. A centur)' and a half earlier, the 
power of the house of Savoy had been checked in 
its growth by a division of its territory among 
three brothers and their heirs ; but Amadeus VIII. 
now became the sole representative of his dynasty. 
The simple title of count was no longer suitable 
either to his dignity or the extent of his dominion ; 
and he obtained from the emperor Sigismund let- 
ters patent, which elevated his states into an impe- 
rial duchy. The policy waa simple and enlightened, 
which taught the new duke of Savoy, as an Italian 
prince, to regard the alliance of Florence and 
Venice as a protection against the superior force 
of the Visconti, and as a iMurier against aggression 
from Germany ; and he profited by the sueceasea 
of the republics against Filippo Maria. It was 
this Amadeus VIII., the first duke of Savoy, who, 
after returing, on the death of his wife, from the 
world in grief or disgust, was seduced by the 
council of Baale to accept a disputed tiara, and 
to endure its aggravated cares for about nine 
years ; when he himself convoked a council to 
witness his resignation of a wearisome dignity, 
and withdrew again to the retirement in which 
he died. His son Louis, who had succeeded to 
the duchy of Savoy on his abdication, and whose 
reign continued beyond the middle of the century, 
was a prince of inferior qualities. (a.d. 1439.) But 
he increased his possessions after the death of 
Filippo Maria of Milan, by first oppodng Sfarza 
in his war with the MUanese republic, and then 
obtaining from that prince before his final success, 
a considerable cession of territory, as the price of 
his alliance. The dukes of Savoy thenoefonh were 
to mingle in all the political combinations of the 
peninsida ; but we shall not discover any farther 
important increase to their power for several agea, 
for their decided ascendancy over the deatiny of 
Italy was the work of later times. They have 
risen with her fiJl, and triumphed in her disgrace; 
and the consummation of their royal ambition has 
been coeval with the bitterest years of her aer^-i- 
tndef. 

• Both these princely fhunlUes ended in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Thai of Saluixo became extinct ; 
and the inheritance of that of Montfbrrat lapsed Into the 
house of Gonsaga. 

t The materials tor this slight account of the rise oT the 
honse of Savoy have been gathered generally from its well 
known genealogical history by Ooichenon, from M uratooi 
and tnxa Denina (Istoria dell' Italia Oceidentale)'. bat it 
would be an Idle pedantry to make a formal xeltorenee to 
particular passages spread over these voluminooa writeis, 
for a rapid sketch of one page. Perhaps the reader wfll fiw 
once be content to receive its general cocreelness upon trust. 
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PART I. 

Change in the lyitem of Italian allianeei, on the acoetiion 
of Franceeeo Bforxa to the Milanese throne— League of 
Alfonao of Naples and Venice against the duke of Milan 
and Flovence— General war in Italy— Capture of Constan- 
tinople hy the Turks— Consternation and danger of Italy 
—Peace of Lodi— Quadruple league of Naples, Milan, Flo- 
rence, and Venice— Pontificato of Nicholas V.— Abortive 
conspiracy of Stefimo Porcari— Incessant troubles and re- 
volutions of Genoa— War of Alfonso of Naples against the 
republic— His death and character— Unpopularity of his 
son Ferdinand— The barons of Naples offer their crown 
to the house of Anjou— Obstinate civU war in their king- 
dom between the parties of Aqjou and Aragon— Share 
of other Italian powers in the contest— Final triumph of 
Ferdinand— General repose of Italy— AflUrs of Venice- 
Story of the Foeeari— Instltation of the inquisitors of state 
—Danger of Venice from the growth of the Ottoman 
power— War between the repnbUo and the Turks— Cru- 
sade projected by pope Plus II. against the infidels— His 
death— Pope Paul II. — Conquest of Negropont by the 
Turks— Alarm of Italy— League against the infidels— Its 
abortive results— Entrance of the Turks into Italy— Close 
of the war between Venice and the Ottomans— The Genoese 
lose their possessions in the Black Sea— Acquisition of 
Cyprus by the Venetians. 

The elevation of FnnceBoo Sforza to the ducal 
throne of Mikn changed the whole sjrstem of Ita- 
lian alliances. Aifonao of Aragon had been bound 
by the ties of interest, if not of personal regard 
and gratitnde, to Filippo Maria ; and during the 
lifetime of that duke, a firm and intimate union 
had subsisted between Naples and MiUn; while, 
on the other hand, the republics of Florence and 
Venice had been driven, by the restlese designs of 
Filippo Maria, to coalesce against him for theur 
routiial defence, and for the maintenance of the 
political balance of Italy. (a.d. 1450.) But the 
accession of Sforza to Uie crown of the Yisconti 
pUused these four leading powers of the peninsula, 
Naples, Milan, Florence, and Venice, in new and 
opposite relations to each other. Alfonso still re- 
garded Sforza only as the partizan of the house of 
Aujou, and, consequently, as his personal enemy. 
In depriving him of his fiefs in the kingdom of 
Naples, he felt that he had given him reason to 
cherish feelings of exasperalion and vengeance on 
his new throne ; and he desired to anticipate him 
in the contest of mutual injuries. 

The connexion between Florence and Venice was 
as much severed, as that between MiUn and 
Naples. The paramount influence of Cosmo de' 
Medici — the warm personal friend of Sforza — 
over the counsels of Florence, had thrown that 
republic completely into the party of the new 
duke, and oocasioned her to form a close alliance 
with Milan. But Venice was still bent upon 
schemes of continental aggrandizement in Lom- 
bardy, and enraged at her sister republic for hav- 
ing thwarted her purposes, by privately aiding 



Sforza with subsidies. She saw in that prince a 
far more dangerous neighbour and formidable 
antagonist than his predecessors, and divided her 
enmity almost equally between him and Florence, 
who had favoux«d his elevation. The king of 
Naples had but lately been at war with both the 
republics. By some aggressions in Tuscany in 
1447, he had provoked the Florentines to a con- 
test, with the languid and uninteresting operations 
of which I have not thought it necessary to occupy 
the attention of the reader ; and some commercial 
disputes had also led to naval hostilities between 
the Venetians and his subjects. Both these unim- 
portant wars were terminated by negotiation at 
the period before us ; and Alfonso discovered not 
only a ready means of reconciliation with the Ve- 
netians, but a desirable occasion of confederating 
with them, in the animosity which they bore to 
his enemy Sforza and to the Florentines. 

Since Uie entrance of Sforza into Mihm, the hos- 
tile operations, which the Venetians had canied on 
against him, seemed to have expired in the com- 
mon exhaustion of the combatants, and under the 
dreadful ravages of a pestilence which broke out 
in Lombardy. But an offensive league was now 
formed by we kmg of Naples and the Venetians 
against the duke of Milan and the Florentines. 
The contracting parties endeavoured to engage the 
secondary states of the peninsula in their allunce ; 
and Louis, duke of Savoy, and the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, were easily induced, by the hope of new ac- 
quisitions, to join the confederates against Sforza. 
(a.d. 1461.) Both the reigning families of Este 
and Gronzaga were, at this epoch, more honourably 
distinguished by their passion for literature and 
art, and by the intellectual splendour with which 
they invested their courts, than by the share 
which they took in Italian politics. Borso, of 
Este, who had just succeeded his brother, the 
marquis Lionel, m the states of Ferrara and Mo- 
dena, steadily maintained his neutrality ; but Louis 
III., marquis of Mantua, embraced the alliance of 
Sforza. Notwithstanding the Venetian intrigues, 
the communities of Sienna and Bologna also.re- 
ttiained firm in the alliance of Florence ; and that 
republic, now perceiving the hostile temper of 
Venice, seriously prepar^ for war, and cemented 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the duke 
of Milan. 

While the league between the king of Naples 
and the Venetians was thus exciting a general 
war in Italy, and developing the political affec- 
tions of her various states, the commencement of 
hostilities was for a short time retarded by the 
entrance into Lombardy of the emperor Frederic 
III.* To receive the crown of the empire at 
Rome, appeared to be the only object of Frederic, 
an insignificant and feeble prince. He arrived in 
Italy without an army, he quitted it immediately 
after his coronation ; and as the last Italian expe- 
dition of the emperor Sigismnnd had absolutely 
produced not a single occurrence worthy of notice, 
beyond the sale of the dignity of marquis to the 

• The emperor Siglsmand dying in 1438, had been suc- 
ceeded by Albert II. of Austria, a prince whom the Germans 
number among their best sovereigns, but whose short reign 
has no connexion with Italisn history. It wss on his death, 
in 1489, that his cousin Frederic III. was raised to the im- 
perial throne. 
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family of Gonzaga, bo this visit of Frederic de- 
serves to be remembered only as the occasion on 
which the ducal crown was conferred on the house 
of Este. Frederic III. invested the marquis Borso 
with the title of duke of Modena and Reggio. These 
states were regarded as fiefs of the empire ; but 
that of Ferrara was supposed to be held of the 
holy see ; and it was not until nineteen yean hiter, 
that this most ancient possession of the house of 
Este, and the capital of tneir dominions, was erected 
by pope Paul II. into a duchy in their favour. 

Just as Frederic III. was withdrawing from 
Italy after the ceremonial of his coronation, the 
senate of Venice declared war against the duke of 
Milan ; and shortly afterwards me king of Naples 
commenced hostilities against the republic of Flo- 
rence. Both Tuscany and Lombardy immediately 
became the theatre of warlike operations. (a.d. 
1452.) Into the former province, Alfonso dis- 
patched an army to attack the Florentines mider 
the command of his natural son Ferdinand, and 
entrusted the guidance of this prince, whom he 
destined for his successor, to Federigo di Monte- 
feltro, count of Urbino in Romagna, one of the 
most able warriors and accomplished chai'acters 
of his age. But, from whatever cause, the cam- 
paign in Tuscany produced little fruit The army 
of Ferdinand was unaccompanied by artillery, and 
the whole Neapolitan strength was vainly consumed 
in the siege of a few petty Florentine castles. The 
operations in Lombsrdy were not more decisive. 
Sforza, attacked on opposite frontiers by the 
troops of Savoy and Montferrat, and by the Vene- 
tians, opposed his enemies with an equality of force 
which balanced the fortune of the contest ; and, as 
usual, in the inglorious war&re of the times, we 
meet with a total dearth of all interest The se- 
cond year of the war was equally barren in events 
of importance ; and, although the armies employed 
in Lombardy were so numerous, that nearly 40,000 
cuirassiers were brought into the field, not a single 
action of consequence was fought (a.d. 146S.) The 
Florentines succeeded by their negotiations and 
subsidies in inducing old Regnier of Anjou, the 
former rival of Alfonso of Naples, to lead an army 
^roes the Alps to reinforce Sforza in Lombardy ; 
but the impetuous chivabry of France were soon 
wearied of the systematic protraction of Italian 
hostilities ; and, after a service of a few months, 
the followers of Regnier, who himself shared their 
impatience, induced him to reconduct them to their 
country. 

The indecisive character and ruinous expendi- 
ture of the war had already moderated the animo- 
sity of the contending powers of Italy, when the 
intelligence of the fall of Constantinople, before the 
arms of Mahomet II., struck consternation mto 
Europe, and excited general remorse for the cal- 
lous neglect, which had abandoned to destruction 
the most ancient empire of Christendom. The 
sentiment of religious sympathy for the fate of the 
vanquished Greeks was combined with horror at 
the merciless butcheries of their infidel conquer- 
ors, and with appalling presaees of the universal 
dominion of the Turks. To tioe powers of Italy 
tfie danger was imminent : the empire of the cres- 
cent was estabUshed at the eastern gates of Emxipe, 
and seemed already to menace and overshadow the 
peninsula with impending ruin. A congress was 



summoned to meet at Rome under tlie presidency 
of the pope, Nicholas V. ; and all the belligearent 
states eagerly expressed Uieir desire for the resto- 
ration of peace, that their united forces might be 
directed against the general enemy. (a.d. 1454.) 
But when their deputies had assembled, it was 
soon manifested by their exaggerated pretensions, 
how weak was the sense of common peril, or the 
generous desire of delivering the eastern Chris- 
tians, when opposed to the selfishness of individual 
interests. The pope himself is accused of having 
endeavoured to perpetuate the quarrel of the Ita- 
lian states, whose distractions prevented their in- 
terference with the repose of his own dominions ; 
and it became altogether evident that no accom- 
modation could be wrought at the congress. But 
Florence nevertheless had no particular object in 
continuing the war ; and two at least of the other 
contending parties sincerely desired a pacification. 
Sforza had reached the highest point of his ambi- 
tion ; his excellent sense taught him that he had 
no farther aggrandizement to expect ; and he was 
intent only upon bequeathing to his dynasty the 
secure possession of the Milanese states. Himself 
originally a oondottiere, he was perfeeUy versed 
in the treacherous principles which actuated the 
mercenary leaders and their bands ; and the expe- 
rience of his own successful projects was in ' itself 
an alarming warning of the danger which he, as a 
prince, mi^t in turn incur from the faithless am- 
bition of Uiese adventurers. Peace could alone 
preserve his resources from their rapacity, and 
enable him to dispense with their services, and to 
crush the fatal system by which they existed. Ve- 
nice was at length awakened, by tiie suooeases of 
Mahomet II., to a conviction of the perilous condi- 
tion in which her scattered dependencies in the 
east were placed by the teirific growth of the 
Turkish power. The late operations in Lombardy 
left besides little hope to the republic of fiurther 
acquisitions on the continent of Italy. 

The pacific inclinations of SIbrza were, under 
these circumstances, shared by the Venetian senate: 
negotiations were secretiy opened, and Italy was 
suddenly surprised by the conclusion of a peace at 
Lodi between Venice and Milan, to which the other 
belligerents were invited to accede. The terms of 
the treaty provided only for some inconsiderable 
reguUtions of territory ; and the minor powers, 
re^>ectively in hostility to the two states, were 
easily compelled to submit to the equitable condi- 
tions imposed on them. Florence herself not only 
assented cheerfully to the pacification, but signed a 
defensive lesgue with Mibm and Venice for the 
maintenance of the public repose. The king of 
Naples, alone, indignant tliat, as the principal 
monarch of the peninsula, he had not been con- 
sulted in the negotiations at Lodi, and still desirDus 
of obliging Florence to reimburse him for the 
charges of the war, for some time dehiyed his 
acqmescence in the general peace. But tiie aigna- 
ture of the new alliance of Milan and the two 
republics shook his resolution; and he had, besides, 
an important object to gain by accepting its inten- 
tions. He had no legitimate offspring, and the 
kingdoms to which he had succeeded by regular 
inheritance would necessarily devolve on a collate- 
ral branch of the Aragonese dynasty ; but the 
crown of Naples, which he had acquired by his 
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own ability and ooorage, he was desirous of leaving 
to his natmral son Ferdinand. By interchanging 
with the leading states of Italy a mutnal obligation 
of defence, he farther looked to obtain an implied 
recognition of the rights of Ferdinand to his snc- 
cession on the Neapolitan throne. He, therefore, 
at length yielded his accession to the peace of Lodi; 
and, under the guarantee of the pope, a quadruple 
league was then formed between the sovereigns of 
Naples and Milan, and the republics of Florence 
and Venice, for the preservation of tranquillity in 
Itoly* 

The sovereign pontiff who mingled in the nego- 
tiations was, as I have before mentioned, Nicho- 
Us y. (a.d. 1455.) The reign of this pope, who 
had succeeded Engenius IV., in 1447, is* however, 
chiefly remarkable for his sealous patronage of 
letters, and as the era of the last abortive effort 
for the establishment of republican freedom in the 
ancient capital of the universe. Nicholas Y. was 
the son of an obscure physician of Sarzana, and, 
while only himself a poor priest, had displayed an 
ardent passion for the recovery of the relics of 
classical literature. His industrious learning and 
talents procured for him the friendship of Cosmo 
de' Medici, and excited the attention of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors. After a long service in inferior 
stations, Eugenius IV. attached him to his person ; 
and he then rose, in twelve months, to the highest 
dignities of the church. On the death of Eugenius, 
at Rome, one of those sudden and capricious acci- 
dents, which have so often determined the votes of 
the conclave, elevated the new cardinal to the ehair 
of St Peter ; and, by the influence of his personal 
character, his reign was shortly signalized by the 
extinction of the schism caused by the council of 
Basle. He persuaded the anti-pope. Amadous of 
Savoy, to resign his pretensions to the tiara, and 
admitted him, with the cardinals of his creation, 
into the sacred college. During a pontificate of 
eight years, Nicholas proved himself a splendid and 
munificent patron of learning. The papal court 
wss crowded with men of lettm, who were fostered 
by his bounty; the Vatican library was founded, 
and above five thousand ancient manuscripts were 
collected by his care ; and a greater number of the 
Greek classics were translated into Latin by his 
command, during the brief remnant of his life, than 
in the five centuries which had preceded his eleva- 
tion. His patronage of the arts was not less 
the venerable monuments of the 
[ were preserved and cherished by his enthu- 
siastic admiration ; the sacred edifices of Rome 
and of liie other cities of his states were repaired 
and embellished ; and the erection of many superb 
stracturea, at once attested his magnificent spirit 
and the purity of his taste. 

The politiotl admmistration of Nicholas V. was 
not calculated to support the fair fame of his intel- 
lectual qualities. His arbitrary measures, and the 
cruelties into which he was hurried, by his fears of 
popubr commotion, have fwtened upon his memory 
a reproach of mingled tyranny and weakness, for 

• MacehlaTelll, 1st Flor. h. vi. pp. 2S5— 256. Poggio 
Bracdolint 1st Flor. h. vlll. p. 424, to the end of this 
elefrant work, which terminates with the eondusien of the 
quadruple league of 1455. Johannis StmoneCs. Rer. Gest 
Sfortise, pp. 603—674. Muratoii, Annali, a.d. 1450—55. 



which a palliation will vainly be sought, either in 
his mere restoration of the volumes of antiquity, or 
in the splendour of his architectural works. Not- 
withstanding the insurrection of 1433, by which 
the citizens of Rome had compelled Eugenius IV. 
to seek safety in flight, and effected a transient 
revival of their republican institutions, tibev had 
shortly fallen again under the tyrannical authority 
of tliat pontiff; and, at the epoch of his death, 
they found themselfcs absolutely divested of all the 
privileges of freemen. The interregnum, which 
necessarily preceded the election of his successor, 
appeared a favourable occasion for the assertion of 
their public rights. It was in an assembly of the 
citizens, at this juncture, that Stefano Porcari, a 
Roman, of noble birth and spotless character, first 
raised himself to notice, by his ardent aspirations 
after freedom. His mind was heated by the writ- 
ings of Petrarch *, and perhaps by the desire of 
emulating the career of Rienzi, whose vivid imagi- 
nation and impassioned eloquence seemed, in some 
measure, to have descended upon him. But his 
exertions proved less fortunate or powerful than 
those of the celebrated tribune. He eagerly ex- 
posed, before his assembled fellow-citizens, the 
degradation of their state ; he endeavoured to fire 
them by the exclamation, that there was no 
enslaved and petty community so abject, as not to 
watch the moment of a tyrant's death to deliver 
themselves from bondage ; and he exhorted his 
countrymen to seize the opportunity of imposing 
a constitutional charter upon the future pope. 
But all his efforts to rouse the Roman people to a 
kindred spirit with his own were unavailing ; they 
produced no resolution in the assembly ; and, as 
their only result, Porcari was denounced to the new 
pontiff as a dangerous character. The suspicion 
already excited against him was strengthened by 
the continuance of his projects for the establish- 
ment of liberty at Rome : and his interference at 
some public games, in a slight riot, to which he 
strove to give a political object, furnished the 
cause for a papal sentence against him of exile to 
Bologna. 

Nicholas V., whose life of personal servitude had 
tanght him only the dnspstic relation between mas- 
ter and dependent, was resolved to exact from his 
subjects an obedience as unlimited as that which 
he had himself been accustomed to yield to his 
superiors. But if the arbitrary principles which 
thus regulated his government were to be main- 
tamed, his banishment of Porcari was apparently a 
lenient sentence. Yet it onl^ provoked the con- 
tinued prosecution of the designs which had occa- 
sioned it In his exile, Porcari brooded over the 
disgraceful submission of the city of his birth — 
the once mighty capital of antiqmty — to the yoke 
of a slothful priesthood ; and his distempered fancy 
blinded him to the truth, that the hour for restor- 



* Porcari was the yictfan of a singular delusion, whldi 
however quite accords with the opinions of his times, when 
the power of penetrating into f aturity was generally believed 
to attend great intelleetnal aeqi^raments. He was per- 
suaded that Petrarch had possessed this gift; that the poet 
had shadowed him out as the Aiture deliverer of Rome; and 
that it was to him that, with a prophetk spirit he had ad- 
dressed the oelebrated canaone— " Spizto gentil ehe quelle 
membra reggi," frc.— Maochiavelli, 1st Fior. b. vi. p. 246. 
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ing the fallen majesty of Rome was for ever past. 
He imprudently formed a conspiracy, which was 
equally extrayagant and hopeless. His intentions, 
says Macchiavel, coldly, might be commended by 
Home, but his judgment must be censured by all. 
He secretly returned to Rome ; and, in concert 
with his nephew and a few bold associates, who 
shared his enthusiasm, and whom he had sunmioned 
to meet him at his own house, prepared to seize 
the persons of the pope and cardinals, and to use 
them as hostages for obtaining the surrender of the 
city gates and the castle of St. Aneelo. But, even 
while Porcari was deliberating wiu the conspira* 
tors, he was betrayed. The senator of Rome, re- 
ceiving notice of an unusual assemblage at the 
house of the exile, surrounded it with his soldiery. 
The conspirators were attacked and overpowered ; 
some of them escaped, but Porcari himself was 
taken on the spot, and the pope condenmed him to 
death, without even the formality of a trial. To- 
gether with nine of his associates, he was hanged, 
iu less than twenty-four hours after his capture, 
from the battlements of St. Angelo : and thus 
miserably perished the last of the champions of 
Roman liberty,— the victims of the illusions of 
ancient glory. 

Nicholas V. was persuaded that the conspirators 
had desired his life, and he became from this pe- 
riod at once as timid and ferocious as he had before 
been conjfiding and mild. The punishment of Por- 
cari was followed by continual and iniquitous ex- 
ecutions. (a.d. 1454.) As many of the conspirators 
who had taken refuge in other states as the pope 
could induce the different governments to deliver 
up to him, were put to death; and several other 
persons suffered capitally, who were either wholly 
innocent, or upon whom no more than the bare 
suspicion had fallen of a distant implication in the 
late plot. Yet amidst these sanguinary proeeedmgs, 
Nicholas bore a mind ill at peace with itself; he 
did not very long survive the reign of terror which 
he had established; and m his last days he wept 
bitterly, while he declared that he had found no 
man to approach him with the language of truth. 
( A.D. 1 455.) He was succeeded on the papal throne 
by the cardinal Alfonso Borgia, a Spanijurd of ad- 
vanced age, who assumed the title of Calixtus III. 
By the elevation of his family, this pontiff prepared 
an infamous celebrity for their name, and rendered 
the extinction of the last spark of freedom at Rome 
nearly coeval with the establishment of the most 
odious race of her tyrants*. 

Though the peace of Lodi and the quadruple 
league which followed had the happy effects of 
tranquillizing Italy in general, no respite from suf- 
fering was yielded by these treaties to one of the 
few surviving republics of the peninsula. Ever 
since the Genoese had thrown off the yoke of Fi- 
Uppo Maria of Milan in 1435, their state had been 
for twenty years one restless and furious volcano of 
incessant political convulsions. During this period, 
as indeed throughout the whole of the fourteoitli 
and fifteenth centuries, the revolutions of Genoa 
were so numerous and rapid, the alternate triumph 
and overthrow of parties so transient and hurried, 

• Veapasiano, VitediPapa Nieeola. (Script Rer. Ital. vol. 
zxT.) Leonit Baptistae Albert!, De PMearIa Coi^uratione, 



and the consequences of these oscillations of faction 
so utterly evanescent, that I shall avoid the unpro- 
fitable attempt to burthen the mind of the reader 
with a crowd of vicissitudes, which it would be use- 
less, if it were not also impossible, for the memory 
to retain. Such details must in themselves occupy 
whole chapters, while they would scarcely deserve 
our attention; and I shall therefore pass them over 
with a few general notices of their prominent cha- 
racteristics. 

There is perhaps little diflBculty in ascribing to 
the influence of an ill-balanced aristocracy the 
origin of those disorders which, for nearly two cen- 
turies, may be said to have fatally distinguished 
Grenoa as the unhappiest republic within tiie ex- 
perience of all history. The rivalry of the four 
leading houses of the old nobility had originaliy 
inoculated the people with the virulent spirit of 
factious hatred. The subsequent exdusion of the 
ancient aristocracy from the privile^ of govern- 
ment, had only niade way for the nse of opulent 
and powerful families of great commoners; and the 
fierce struggles of these new leaders, with the old 
nobles, and with each other, still farther habituated 
the mass of the citizens to eternal commotion and 
bloodshed, and made the thirst of Uceiise and change 
their dominant passion. There is no record in the 
annals of the world of a series of civil wars and revo- 
lutions, at once so sangninaiy, lengthened, and cease- 
less, as those which were fought in the commercial 
streets and narrow territory of Genoa. If the ci- 
tizens, in moments of exhaustion and wearinesB., 
sighed for repose from the fearful uproar of fisc- 
tion, they knew no better resource than to seek for 
tranquilUty under the yoke of a foreign master. 
If the shsme of slavery, or their impatience of firm 
and regular government roused them to re-aasert 
their independence, it became still the independence 
of anarchy. The people had no sooner established 
a faction in power, than they at once abandoned 
its support to bestow their affections on its oppo- 
nents; and these again were only raised to be in 
turn the sport of the popular inconstancy. No prin« 
ciple, no lasting political attachments, no regard for 
the safety of the state, actuated either the turbulent 
people or their rulers. The insa^ble love of ^re- 
volution was their only intelligible motive ; a bc^d 
intolerance of servitude their only approach to 
virtue. Thus, though they frequency sunendered 
themselves to the sovereignty of France or of Mt- 
hm, they never tamely endured the arbitrary autho- 
rity of a prince; and they vigorously cast off their 
chains, as often as they had imprudently invited 
their galling imposition. 

At the epoch before us, Genoa was oppressed 
both by her usual dissensions at home, and by fo- 
reign assaults and reverses. The great plebeian 
families of the Fregosi and Adoisi were desperately 
contending for the supremacy; and we find them 
alternately in banishment, and occupying the ducal 
chair and the national councils. So superior vras 
the influence which they divided to the power of 
the old nobility, and of the r^t of their own order, 
that the four ancient families of the Spinola, the 
Doria, the Fieschi, and the Grimaldi, as well as 
the Guarei and other distinguished conmioners, 
were either content to range themselves under the 
respective banners of these arrogant rivals, or re- 
duced to exercise a secondary influence ui the state. 
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The Adomi and their adherents formed altogether 
perhaps the weaker party. They were at this junc- 
ture in banishment, and as interminable civil wars 
had taoght an unsuccessful fiMstion to see no guilt or 
shame in alliance with the enemies of their country, 
the exiles raised their arms against Genoa in con- 
cort with Alfonso of Naples. In addition to the 
distress which the rancorous hostility of that mo- 
narch entailed on the republic, she was a severe 
sufferer by the fall of the eastern empire to the 
Turks. Her flourishing and invaluable colony of 
Pera had, almost without succour from the parent 
state, and without resistance, followed the fate of 
Constantinople. After this heavy loss, the isle of 
Chio and Caflb, with her other possessions in the 
Levant and Black Sea, were in imminent danger; 
and still the strength of the republic was consumed 
in intestine discord. The rulers of Genoa were 
conscious of the peril in which these transmarine 
possessions were placed by foreign attacks and 
their own neglect Yet either dreading that amidst 
the troubles of the state, they should want the 
means of protecting its foreign dependencies, or as 
if desirous of being released from all other care 
than the pursuit of factious quarrels, they consiffued 
the sovereignty of all their colonies to Uie baiuc of 
St. George. That celebrated company of state 
creditors which had been incorporated in 1407, 
and the councils of which, by a singular and hi^py 
fortune, were never agitated by the national mad- 
ness of party, was certainly better qualified for the 
trust than the ephemeral chiefs of the republic 
itself. 

Alfonso of Naples, besides the hereditary hatred 
which always reigned between the Genoese and his 
Catalan subjects, bore an irreooncileable enmitv to 
that people. He had never forgiven them tneir 
support of the Angevin party in the civil wars of 
Naples, nor the afiront of his naval defeat at Ponza, 
and subsequent captivity. Though, therefore, he 
had been for a short time at peace with tiieir 
republic, it was. only while the Adomi were in 
power, and flattered his pride by the annual pay- 
ment of an honorary tribute. His connexion with 
that family and party had been formed durins their 
exile and rebellion against then* country; and when 
they were again expelled from Genoa, Alfonso gra- 
tified his animosity against their fellow citizens, 
under the show of protection to them. In signing 
the quadruple league of 1466, he had extorted a 
coneeasion from the other contracting parties, that 
Genoa under the Fregosi should be excluded from 
the general guarantee of pacification; and in the 
same year he attacked the coasts of the divided and 
exhausted state, while the exiled party acted in 
concert with his fleets. This desultory and ha- 
rassing warfare by land and sea continued during 
three years. The Genoese vainly sought aid in 
Italv against the attacks of Alfonso; for the powers 
of the league were restricted from assisting them 
by the condition which they had weakly permitted 
the king of Naples to annex to their treaty with 
him. T]^e doge, Piero Fregoso, at length applied 
to Chaiies YII., king of France, for protection; 
and to that monarch, upon the same terms which 
had been made with his father in 1396, was the 
signiory of Grenoa formally consigned, (a.o. 1468.) 

The doge was sensible that the sufferings of 
continued warfare had rendered his authority 



odious to his countrymen ; but in therefore volun- 
tarily resigning his station, he resolved not to yield 
a victory to the king of Naples ; and the French 
sovereign was required to choose for his lieutenant 
at Genoa the hereditary enemy of Alfonso. This 
was John, tituhir duke of Calabria, son of his an- 
cient rival, Regnier of Anjou. The Angevin prince 
arrived to assume his new command, with ten 
galleys and a body of French troops. But his ap- 
pearance in Italy only induced Alfonso to push his 
operations agamst the Genoese in a more systematic 
and determined manner than he had hitherto done. 
He fitted out a numerous fleet, which formed the 
blockade of their capital ; he disembarked the 
flower of the Neapolitan troops in their territory ; 
and their numerous exiles at the same time de- 
scended firom the Ligurian mountidns, and had siege 
to the city. But while John of Anjou with ms 
followers and the citizens were courageously await- 
ing an assault, the operations of the vrar before 
Genoa were suddenly suspended by intelligence of 
the death of Alfonso. The besieging armament at 
(mce dispersed. The Catalan and Neapolitan forces 
returned to the ports uf their respective kingdoms, 
and the exiles to their mountains ; and Genoa was 
left, less to the repose of victory than to the 
miseries of exhaustion and pestilence. 

Alfonso, king of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the 
Balearic Isles, and Sfunlinia, and of Naples and 
Sicily, owed less of the splendour which surrounded 
his throne to these extensive possessions, than to 
the force of his personal character. He was an 
able captain, and an active and skilful statesman ; 
and, in an age when the sovereigns of Italy rivalled 
each other in the protection of literature, far sur- 
passed them all in his real love of learning, his 
passionate enthusiasm for antiquity, and his mag- 
nificent patronage of genius. These mental virtues 
were graced in him by all the dazzling accomplish- 
ments of chivalry : by a captivating affability and 
seductive eloquence, bv a romantic tenderness for 
the softer sex, and by the frank dignitv and herou; 
courage of kniffhthood. His court of Naples, which 
he chose for his residence above any of his patri- 
monial states, was the school of letters, and the 
scene of architectural grandeur and sumptuous 
pageantry. A high-minded and generous prince, 
Alfonso in many respects weU merited the surname 
of the Magnanimous, with which his lettered con- 
temporaries delighted to honour him, and to repay 
his unbounded liberality ; but this and all his fair 
qualities were too nearly allied to defects. His 
Neapolitan subjects, chumed with his confidence 
in their love and with the flattering preference 
which induced him to reside among them, over- 
looked the lavish profusion that oblig^ him to load 
them with taxes ; but his restless ambition, and 
more than one act of bad faith into which it betrayed 
him, did not deserve Uie same easy judgment. 
Still his few vices should in candour be ascribed 
rather to the influence of the times of violence and 
treachery in which he lived, than to his own noble 
nature. His virtues would claim admiration in any 
age, and, in the fifteenth century, he was the 
greatest and most amiable monarch of Europe. 

The affection which the Neapolitans bore to this 
distinguished sovereign was not transferred to his 
only son Ferdinand, for whom, notwithstanding the 
illegitimacy of his birth, Alfonso had earnestly 
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laboured to procure their aUegianoe. As he had 
no lawful iflsue, the rules of inheritanoe and equity 
consigned all his patrimonial crowns to his brother, 
the king of Navarre ; but the right of the regnhir 
Aragoneee dynasty to the kingdom of Naples— his 
personal aequisition — appeared more questionable, 
and it was tbe darling object of his life to secure 
its throne for his son. Besides the indirect guar- 
antee of the quadruple league, he had been careful 
to obtain from successive popes, as feudal superiors 
of tbe Neapolitan crown, a formal settlement in 
fikvour of Ferdinand. The decision of the parlia- 
ment of the kingdom*, — a better title — had ratified 
his intentions ; and when he died, the right of his 
son to succeed him appeared established by the 
consent of his feudal chief and his people, and 
guaranteed by all the states of the Italian peninsula. 
But the dark and perfidious temi)er of Ferdinand 
was little calculated to interest either his father's 
subjects or allies in his behalf. Alfonso had scarcely 
breathed his last, when the principal Neapolitan 
barons, who had acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the character of Ferdinand, began secretly to 
plot against his pretensions. They offered their 
allegiance first to the new king of Aragon, and, on 
receiving discouragement from him, to the house 
of Anjou. Regnier, the ancient rival of Alfonso, 
was still in existence, but his son John was nearer 
at hand in the exercise of the government of Ge- 
noa, and it was to him that the malcontents ad- 
dressed themselves. John of Anjou eagerly ac- 
cepted their offer ; the Genoese engaged to assist 
him with their forces ; and he endeavoured by ne- 
gotiation to obtain the support of the other Italian 
powers in his enterprise. Both Regnier and his 
son were more or less known throughout Italy, and 
the uprightness and simplicity of character, which 
advantageously contrasted them both with Ferdi- 
nand, made a general impression in their favour. 
Notwithstanding the obligations of the quadruple 
league, Florence assisted the duke John with pre- 
sents, and Venice evinced an inclination to befriend 
hiuL Sforza alone, who never lost sight of the 
pretensions of the duke of Orleans to the Milanese 
throne, remained true to his sound policy of pre- 
venting the establishment of any French dynasty 

• Notwithttanding the elaborate tetearehet of Giannone 
in his civil history of Naples, there can be very little induce- 
ment or reward for us to follow his inquiries into tbe con- 
stitutional system of that kingdom. But the mention of 
the Neapolitan parliament in tbe text may naturally suggest 
a few words In this place on its composition and character. 
The monarchy of Naples, as founded by the Normans, was 
altogether feudal; and in the parliament all the barons of 
the realm, as tenanto In chief of the king, sat in the upper 
house, together with such ecclesiastics as were feudatories 
of the crown. The second or lower house was composed of 
the deputies of the capital and other towns. The parliament 
of Naples was the great national diet of the kingdom, but it 
never seems to have insisted upon that exclusive right of 
taxation, without which no other privilege could be secure. 
No sufficient guarantee therefore existed for its regular con- 
vocation ; and the neglect of successive monarchs to assem- 
ble it threw its authority into disuse or contempt. Yet it is 
remarkable enough that, when Alfonso wished to abolish 
the old financial duties, and to substitute others in their 
place, he did not carry his plans into execution imtil he had 
assembled a parliament, and obtained iU previous consent 
to such Innovations.— (See Oiannone, the sixth chapter of 
b. xxvi.) 



in Italy. He declared his resolution firmly to 
maintain his existing alliance, and prepared for the 
vigorous support of Ferdinand. His negotiations 
were even more serviceable to that prince than his 
arms. By his earnest representations to his friend 
Cosmo de' Medici and to the Venetians, of the 
danger which threatened all Italy if the Frendi, 
already in posseauon of Genoa and Asti, should 
be suffered to place a prince of their nation on the 
throne of Naples, he obtained from both the repub- 
lics of Florence and Venice a sincere and common 
decbiration of neutrality in the contest between the 
parties of Anjou and Aragon. 

With still greater success, Sforza had already 
eonverted the tlireatened hostility of the papacy 
against Ferdinand into an earnest resolntion to 
defend him. Immediately on Alfonso's death, 
Calixtus III., in contempt of the repeated sanction 
given by his predecessors to Ferdmand'ssuccesnon, 
pronounced the fief of Naples to have l^ised to the 
holy see ; but the years of the feeble old pontiff 
ill suited the schemes of selfish ambition which 
dictated this breach of decency and faith. He 
followed Alfonso to the grave in little more than a 
month, and was succeed^ by the celebrated .£neas 
Silvius Piecobmini, one of the most learned men 
and enlightened statesmen of his times. With the 
new pontiff, who assumed the title of Pius II., 
Sforza made the support of Ferdinand the condition 
of his alliance ; and he so impressed him with the 
conviction that the aggrandizement of the French 
in Italy must reduce the holy see to an absolute 
dependence on them, that Pius, whose foresight was 
as clear as that of the Mihmese prince, saw all his 
danger, and immediately devoted himself to the 
An^nese cause as his own. 

Meanwhile John of Anjou, nothing discouraged 
by the opposition of Sforza, was not the 1«9b re- 
solved to accept the overtures of the Neapolitan 
barons. In concert with Ferdinand, the dnke of 
Milan endeavoured to find sufficient ocenpatim 
for the Angevin prince at Genoa. Piero Fregoeo, 
the late doge, upon some disgust at the conduct 
of the French, had retired into Lombardy, where 
Sforza now assisted him in levying troops to act 
against John. WiUi the co-operation of the galleys 
of Ferdinand, Fregoso invaded Liguria, and at- 
tacked Genoa by hmd and sea. (a.d. 14d9.) But 
no success attended his operations ; the Genoese 
remained attached to their governor; and, in a 
second expedition, Fresoeo himself was killed in 
an ineffectual assault. John of Anjou, thus relieved 
of all apprehensions for the safety of the city, set 
sail with a Genoese and Proven9al armament for 
the coast of Naples ; where he had no sooner dis- 
played his standard, than Orsini, prince of Ta- 
rento, the most powerful noble of the realm, the 
dukes of Suessa and Sora, and other great feuda- 
tories, openly declared for him. Their rebellion 
broke forth in all quarters against Ferdinand ; his 
adherents and troops were every where routed ; 
and many of the principal places in the Idngdom 
opened their gates to the French prince. Forces 
from all parts of Italy now poured into the Nea- 
politan states. The duke of Milan sent hb two 
brothers with an army to the succour of Ferdi- 
nand, and the troops of Pius II. passed the firon- 
tiers in the same cause : while, on the other hand, 
Jacopo Piccinino, the surviving son of Niccolo, 
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led hiB bands frcmi a predatory ynxbace in Ro- 
magna to enter the Angevin eerrice ; and nnm- 
beiB of the veteran adventuren of Italy gladly 
enrolled themselves under this distingniahed cap- 
tains—the last who remained of the great condot- 
tieri of former years. (a.d. 1460.) 

While the Milanese army was opposed to this 
celebrated oommander in the Abmzzos, Ferdinand 
forming his junction with the papid forces, ad- 
vanced against the duke John of Anjou, who was 
about to lay siege to Nola. That prince retired 
at his approach to some strong oountry about 
Samo, where, near the castle of that name, Fer- 
dinand surprised his camp during the night. But 
the victorious soldiery dispersed to plunder, and 
the An^^vin captains, rallying their troops and 
falling m turn upon their assailants during the 
disorder of a pilUge, put them to a total rout 
Nearly the whole army of Ferdinand was cap- 
tured, and he escaped himself with difficulty from 
the field. Three weeks later, a battle was fought 
at San Fabbiato in the Abruzzos, between Picei- 
nino and the MiUmeee army. At the dose of a 
combat of unusual shiughter and desperation for 
these Italian wars, Piccinino first drew off his 
troops ; but the heavier loss of the MiUmeee had 
all the effects of a complete defeat 

By these brilliant successes, the kingdom was 
left almost wholly in the hands of the Angevin 
party, and it may seem strange how John of Anjou 
failed of an ultimate triumph. But the usual uite 
of his house in their Neapolitan contests still over- 
took him. The prince of Tarento, whose niece was 
married to Ferdinand, suffered himself to be moved 
by her supplications, notwithstanding his aversion 
for the cliaracter of her husband. He relaxed in 
his exertions in the Angevin cause, and finally 
deserted it ; and he is accused of having neutral- 
ized the effects of the late successes by his per- 
fidious counsels, which the duke John blindly fol- 
lowed. Thus he induced him to consume in Uie 
siege of some petty towns the remainder of the 
summer, which should have been employed in the 
reduction of the capital itself. But the zeal and 
activity with which Sforza remounted his worsted 
troops, and fed the Neapolitan war with men and 
money and artillery, had yet greater influence upon 
its decision. Encouraged by his powerful succours, 
the Aragonese party recovered from their panic, 
and, early in thefollowmg year, a new revolution at 
Genoa more than counterbalanced all their reverses 
in the kingdom, (a.d. 1461.) 

After the departure of the duke of Anjou from 
that city, several causes had contributed sradually, 
as usual, to disgust the people with their foreign 
rulers. The old nobles and the plebeians had vio- 
lent and constant altercations in the councils of the 
state on the distribution of the public burthens, 
from which the aristocracy claimed an exemption, 
though their pressure was aggravated by the ex- 
haustion left by civil discords and pestilence, and 
by the Neapolitan war. The French governor 
sided with the nobles in these disputes, and thus 
imprudently attracted the discontent of the people 
towards his own authority. A furious insurrection 
arose ; and the great plebeian parties of the Adomi 
and Fregosi, agreeing for once in common hatred 
against the foreigners, and succoured by the duke 
of Milan, together expelled the French from the 



city. It was to no purpose that old Regnier of 
Anjou arrived with a fleet and army from Pro- 
vence, and disembarked his troops to attempt the 
recovery of the place. The Genoese, with the aid 
of Sforza, repulsed theb assaults, and routed them 
with such severe sUughter, that nearly SOOO 
French were killed, or drowned in attempting to 
escape to their vessels. 

This revolution of Genoa was a cruel blow to 
the Angevin party. It deprived them of the alli- 
ance, the fleets, and the subsidies of that republic, 
and of a ready point of intermediate support from 
France. The resources of Regnier himself were 
completely exhausted, his son could no longer 
maintain the advantages which he had gained, and 
in the next campaign the fortunes of Ferdinand 
acquired a decided preponderance, (a. d. 1462.) 
Forming a junction with the Milanese army, he 
inflicted a signal defeat upon the Angevins near 
the castle of Oraaria, and from this period entered 
on a series of brilliant successes, which were un- 
checked by a single reverse of any consequence. 
The prince of Tarento, perceiving that the affairs 
of the house of Anjou were becoming desperate, 
and that their resources were utterly expended, 
was the first to abandon the duke John, and hast- 
ened the reconciliation with Ferdinand, which he 
had for some time been secretly negotiating. His 
defection was soon followed by wat of Jacopo 
Piccinino, who went over to the standard of the 
Aragonese prince with all his army. (a. d. 1463.) 
The cities and the barons of the Angevin party, 
one by one, imitated the same example ; and John 
of Anion, whom they had so eagerly invited into 
their kingdom, finding himself abandoned by fur- 
tune, betrayed by hb friends, and destitute of the 
means of continuing the contest, at last yielded the 
game to his triumphant adversary. After a per- 
sonal deliberation between him and his father 
Regnier, who himself brought his son a reinforce- 
ment of a few ^leys to the Neapolitan coast, the 
two princes of Anjou resolved to shed no more 
blood in a ruined cause ; and at once setting sail 
for France, left the long-contested throne of Naples 
to the quiet possession of Ferdinand, (a.d. 1464.) 

Peace had already been restored in Romagna 
by the submission to the pope of the family of 
the Malatesti, who had been in arms against him 
in the Angevin alliance ; and onlv one event was 
wanting to terminate in all Italy the troubles 
which the disputed succession of Alfonso of Na- 
ples had created, (xenoa was again torn by the 
furious dissensions and civil wars of the Fregosi 
and Adomi, who had begun to combat in the 
streets, even at the moment when they were en- 
gaged in common in expelling the French. The 
Fregosi prevailed, but it was only themselves to 
separate into opposite parties, and to deliver over 
the republic to sedition, rapine, and anarchy ; 
until the weary state, with the usual alternation 
of its fortunes, was prepared to sink fx'om these 
turbulent horrors into the repose of slavery. Mean- 
while Francesco Sforza was weaving his intrigues 
to secure so valuable a dominion for himself. By 
seducing all the exiles and malcontents to his inte- 
rest, the old nobles, the party of the Adomi, and 
even some of the Fregosi, and by advancing the 
Milanese troops towards Genoa, he succeeded in 
overturning the ruling faction. The sovereignty of 
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the state was immediately deferred to him, upon 
the same eonditioiis which had too often heen ac* 
oepted and broken by foreign masters ; and in sub- 
mission to the duke of Milan, Genoa shared the 
general pacification of the peninsubi *. 

For several years after the war of the Neapoli- 
tan succession, the peace of Italy was little inter- 
rupted by internal hostilities. The appalling pro- 
gress of the Turkisli dominion filled all the states 
of the peninsula with well-founded apprehensions 
for their common safety, and in some measure 
checked their disposition for mutual violence and 
injury. In the arduous struggle to repel the ad- 
vance of the infidel arms, which threatened the 
total subjugation of Europe, Venice was, by her 
position, her commercial relations, and her numer- 
ous dependencies in the Grecian seas, of all the 
Christian powers first exposed to the storms of 
Ottoman war, and most deeply interested in the 
issue of the contest. She thex^ore naturally had 
by far the greatest share in hostilities which ex* 
cited the anxious attention, and might mfluence 
the fate of the whole peninsuU ; and if we except 
a few domestic revolutions, almost all that is im- 
portant in Italian history for a considerable period 
after the settlement of Ferdinand on the throne of 
Naples, is to be found in the Venetian annals. 

Before we offer a general notice of the foreign 
affairs of the republic during these years, we mav 
pause to relate one of those dark episodes whicn 
mark the fearful despotism and phlegmatic cruelty 
of her government, and throw so peculiar and 
sombre a colouring over her domestic history. 
At the epoch when the peace of Lodi terminated 
the long continental wanare of Venice, the ducal 
chair was still filled by that Francesco Foscari, 
against whose passion for war his grave predecessor 
had cautioned the senate. The prediction of Mo- 
cenigo had been fulfilled : for above thirty years 
the ambition of Foscari to signalize his reign by 
conquests in Italy, had plunged the republic in 
incessant hostility ; and the splendour ot the do- 
minion which she established in IiomlMurdy was 
balanced by the ills of war and pestilence, the 
exhaustion of her treasures, and the neglect of 
her transmarine interests. But the continental 
aggrandiEcment of the state veiled the real decav 
by which it was dearly purchased : and Foscan, 
whose personal activity and talents had guided 
the wariike counsels of the republic, acquired a 
dazzling reputation and enjoyed a greater credit 
than almost any of his predecessors. The influence 
and glory of the doge were alone sufficient to excite 
the watchful jealousy of the council of ten ; a 
knowledge of his ambitious character had increased 
their distrust and suspicion ; and they had only 
awaited the opportunity to punish tlie chief magis- 
trate of their state for his popularity and fame. 
If the desire of elevating his family had once 
inflamed Foscari, his pride had already been 
quenched in domestic sorrows, and chilled by aee. 
He had lost three suns, the successive hopes of his 
house ; only a fourth, Jacopo, survived : and it 
yfBB by the infliction of frightful miseries on him, 

* Johaonis Simonet», Rer. Geet. Fr. Sfortis, pp. 68S-758: 
Giannone, lit. Civ. del Regno di Napoll, b. xxvl. p. 489, ad 
fin. and xxvii. ad p. 560 ; Muratori, Annali, a.d. li5S-li64; 
Sinnondi, ce. 76-78. 



that the council of ten, with cold and stem ma- 
lignity, smed the oocasioii of embittering the last 
years of his father. , 

Upon a secret accusation of having, contnury to 
law, received presents of jewels firom Filippo Ma- 
ria of Milan, Jacopo Foscari was, in 1446, dragged 
before the council of ten. In the presence of that 
tribunal, at which his unhappy parent waa com- 
pelled to preside, (such was the refinement of 
Venetian cruelty,) he was tortured into an avowal 
of the charge, and then condemned, by a sentence 
which the doge was obliged to pronounce from his 
own lips, to an eternal banisliment from the city. 
For five years after this, Jacopo Foscari lived 
tranquilly in his exile at Treviso, notil, in 14dO, 
one of the council of ten was assaasmated. From 
his causes of hatred to that body, for their oppres- 
sion of his father and himself, and from the ac- 
cidental presence of his servant at Venice, Jacopo 
was suspected of the murder. He was brought to 
the capital, and again put to the question before 
the council. But the roost frightful torments eould 
wring no confession from him ; the doge was still 
the agonized spectator of his sufferings, and still 
they were prolonged by his inhuman tyrants to au 
extent which unsettled the reason of the victim. 
He was now sent to a distant banishment in the 
colonies ; and the real author of the assassination, 
with which he had been charged, was discovered, 
by a dying confession. 

The innocence, the fearful wretchedness of Ja- 
copo Foscari made no impression on his enemies ; 
his longing fits for home became a madness ; and 
finding that all hope of restoration to his family was 
past, he contrived, in the wildness of his despair, a 
means of at least embracine them before he died. 
He wrote from his exile to Sforza, imploring his in- 
terference with the senate ; and knowing that this 
application to a foreign prince would in itself be 
construed into a crime, he purposely soffered the 
letter to fiUl into the hands of the spies who sur- 
rounded him. It was forwarded to the oonncU of 
ten, and Jaoopo, as he had expected, was immedi- 
ately summoned a prisoner to Venice. For the 
thiid time was he tortured before the eyes of his 
father ; tlie touching declaration that he had written 
the letter merely to gain a last sight of his aged 
parents and his wife, moved not the compassion of 
his enemies ; and his frame was mangled and dislo- 
cated anew *. In this state, his distracted family 

* In contemplating these aoenes, who can imagine that, 
at the very moment of their ooeurrenoe, Venice was the 
chosen place of Italian and indeed of European f^stivityf 
and who* in viewing the gay flgnres that revelled in her 
masque, can helieve that so fair a spot could ever be red- 
dened by blood f But her prisons and her palaces were con- 
tiguous, and if she arose from the sea, like a faiiy creation, 
the wand was waved by malignant as well as beneficent 
destiny. Lord Byron, with much pomp and prodigality of 
phrase, has described the beauties and glories of her lot, and 
has made himself one of the key-stones of the areh with 
*' Shylock, and the Moor, 
And Pierre." 
But he has left untouched all her silent crimes. The double 
nature of Venice, the strange mixture in sll their extremes 
of misexy and Joy, have been described with force, spirit, 
and feaiAil truth, by a poet whose muse has geneially 
breathed over the gentler feelings of our nature. 
" Yet whnt so gay as Venice f Every gale 
Breathed heavenly music ! and who flocked not thither 
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were permitted to visit him in priBOD^ and his heart 
thus reoeived its last, its sad satisfiftctioii. The 
sentence of banishment was coDfixmed with in- 
creased severity, bnt his eternal release from earthly 
oppressors was at hand ; and his agonised limbs 
had scarcely dragged over the shore of his exile, 
when exhausted nature sighed forth her pain — and 
he died. 

The unhappy doge had twice solicited permission 
to abdicate a dignity which had proved so fatal to 
his family and io himself, and by the resignation of 
which he hoped to satiate the hatred of hn enemies, 
and to stop the persecution of his son. Bnt the 
council of ten had as often forcibly retained him on 
the throne. He was now eighty-six years of age, 
and after the death of Jaoopo, oppressed with years 
and grief, was no lonser capable of discharging the 
vain ceremonial of his office. But his enemies 
could not suffer him to die in peace. Among them 
the most implacable was Jacopo Loredano, who 
bore an hereditary enmity to the house of Foscari, 
and attributed to Francesco — apparently without 
any proof— the sudden death of lus father and 
uncle *. At the instigation of this bitter foe, who 
was now chief of the council of ten, it was resolved 
by tliat tribunal to &iish the humiliation of the 
doge, whose abdication they had before refused to 
accept. They now required him to resign his dig- 
nity ; but an oath which they had themselves ex- 
torted from him forbade him to do so ; and they 
then passed a sentence of deposition against him. 
They would have induced him to leave the palace 
of government privately ; bnt he insisted on quitting 
it by the same great staircase on which, thirty-four 
years before, he had solemnly been installed in his 

To celebrate her nnptiala with the aea ; 

To wear the maak, and mingle in the crowd 

With Greek, Armenbm, Pertlaa^night and d«y 

(There, and there only, did the hoan itand itlll) 

Punning throogh her thouaand labjrrtatba 

The enehantraea Pleaaun ; leaHshig dxeaau 

The coitteatt hspirieat— fbr a tale to catch 

Creduloaa eara and bold young hearta In chaina. 

Had only to begin, 'Theie Uved In Venloe — .* 

What though a atrange, myaterlona power waa than, 

Moving throoghoot, tubile, Inviaible, 

And nnivenal at the air they breathed ; 

A power that never alumbered, never pardoned. 

All eye, all ear, no where and every where, 

Entering the closet and the sanctuary, 

No place of refbge for the doge himself, 

Moat present when least thought of; nothing dropt 

In secret, when the heart was on the lips, 

Nothing in feveriah sleep, bnt instantly 

Obaerved and judged ; a power, that if but glanced at 

In casual converse, be it where it might. 

The speaker lowered at onoe his eyes, his voice. 

And pointed upward as to God in heaven— 

What tho' that power was there, be who lived thus 

Punning Pleasure, lived as if it were not. 

But let him In the midnight air indulge 

A word, a thought, against the laws of Venice, 

And in that hour he vanished ttom the earth I* 

(Rogert' Italy, p. 87.) 

* Loredano, who, like almost all the noble Venetians of 
that day, was engaged in commerce, had entend on the 
debtor side of his books, '* Francesco Foscari, for the death 
of my father and uncle." The opposite page was left blank, 
until the doge had sunken under his miseries, and it was 
then filled with the wondi, ** Llia pagata,*'— *« ha* paid wu. 



dignity . ( a.d. 1 457.) Leaning on his staff, the ohl 
man descended from the palace, amidst the indig- 
nant sympathy of the assembled multitude, aiMl 
retired to his private house : but his heart was 
broken. The sound of the great bell of St Mark, 
which tolled to announce uie election of his suc- 
cessor, struck on his ear as a death-knelL Hnt 
agitation produced the mpture of a blood-vessel 
and instantaneous suffocation. The people had 
dared to regret his fate ; and we may learn their 
feeUng and ue tyranny of their rulers, from a de- 
cree of the council of ten, which forbade them, 
on pain of death, to speak of the affair of Francesco 
Foscari. 

So much, indeed, had the sumicious temper of 
the Venetian government increased, that the council 
of ten now appeared too numerous a bod^ for the 
purposes of vigilance, secrecy, and seventy ; and 
by a decree of the great council in 1464, a permar 
nent committee was selected from among the ten of 
three inquisitors of state, whose despotic authority 
was to be paramount over even that of their col- 
leagues. The inquisitors of state rendered no ac- 
count whatever of their magistracy. Their public 
power over the state was unbounded, their secret 
jurisdiction universal. Their sentences were re- 
strained by no forms, and their executions so buried 
in oblivion, that even the blood which they shed 
was without a trace. The lives of their own col- 
leagues were left at their disposal ; unanimity only 
was required for their decisions ; but two of them 
might appoint an extraordinaiy inquisitor, to assist 
in the trial of the third if requisite. So mysterious 
was the administration of this detestable tribunal, 
and so deep the awe which it inspired almost to the 
last days of the republic, that the learned Venetiait 
who, in the middle of the last century, accurately 
tnced the civil history of his conntrv, appears to 
tremble when he dedares that it is the duty of a 
good citizen to preserve a sacred respect for so il- 
mstrions a magistra^, and to abstain from attempt- 
ing to penetrate, still more to divulge, that which it 
was their pleasure to clothe in obsc^ty \ 

After the tragic late of the Foscari, Venice en- 
joyed for a considerable time a respite from the 
long wars which had attended the administration of 
Francesco. But the Turks were meanwhile con- 
stantly advancmg their conquests towards the 
eastern frtmtiers of Italy; and the petty states 
which had existed in Macedon, and from thence 
towards Albania and the Morea, successively fell 
before their arms. In the terror created by the 
extinction of the eastern empire, the Venetians, 
whose foreign possessions might next dread the 
assaults of Mahomet II., had thought less of resist- 
ance than of submission to that mighty conqueror. 
After the capture of Constantinople, they had has- 
tened to ransom their merchants who had iSallen 
into his hands in that city, and to conclude witli 
him a treaty of peace and amity, by which their 
commercial subjects were permitted to continue in 
his capital under the government of one of their 

* Sandl was ignorant of the exact date of the establish- 
ment of iuquisilors of state ; but the industrious researches 
of M. Daru have torn aside the veil which his learned but 
cautious predecessor was unable or dared not to raise ; and 
he has clearly fixed the creation of this dreadftil tyranny at 
the year 1454. M. Dam's whole account is exceedingly in- 
teresting. (See vol. li. pp. 538-546.) 
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own magistiatea. But every year had ainoe in- 
ci*ea8ed Uie danger of the republic ; and the Turkish 
power had at length penetrated within a day's 
journey of her Itahan frontiers, and yet nearer to 
her maritime poesessions in the Morea, when, on 
the refusal of one of her governors in that penin- 
suUt to deliver up a slave, who had robbed the 
treasury of the pacha of Athens, the infidels seized 
upon her city of ArgoB. (a.d.1463.) The republic was 
not without hopes of inducing the Greeks throughout 
the Morea to rise against the Turkish yoke ; and 
her senate resolved to embazk in an arduous war- 
fare, which had perhaps become inevitable, but 
which in its«protraeted course was destined to yield 
only exhaustion and defeat. The expedition of land 
and naval forces, which the senate fitted out» was 
at first successful in over-running the Morea, and 
fortifying the isthmus of Corinth with an immense 
rampart ; but on the approach of a Urge Turkish 
army, the republican general shamefully aban- 
doned the easy defence of this bulwark, and the 
Venetians were driven into their maritime for- 
tresses. (a.d.1464.) 

The war between the Venetians and the Turks 
re-animated the zeal of the pope. Phis II., who 
since his promotion to the tiara lud seriously de- 
signed a crusade against the infideb, and who was 
now relieved from the anxiety which the Neapolitan 
suocession had occasioned to him. The aged pon- 
tiff ardently engaged in the effort to rouse the 
nations of Christendom to deliver their brethren in 
faith from the Musulman yoke ; and with a pious 
sincerity whidi we must at least admire, resolved 
himself to embark in the perils of die sacred ex- 
pedition. He induced the celebrated Albanian hero, 
George Castriot or Scanderberg, who had for 
twenty years valiantiy defended the mountains of 
Epirus against the assaults of the Turics, to resume 
the war against them. He invited all Christians 
who desired to assume the cross to meet him at 
Ancona ; and he proceeded himself to that port, 
whither immense numbers of adventurers and per- 
sons of the lowest dasBes had repaired at his sum- 
mons, but without money, or arms, or provisions. 
But the princes of the Italian peninsula, as well as 
of the rest of Europe, did not share the enthusiasm 
of their spiritual chief ; their zeal was limited to 
empty professions; and the Venetians alone at 
length sent their galleys to convoy the crusaders, 
who had already separated in discouragement. 
Pius II. lived only to reach the destined place of 
embarkation. A violent disorder, amavated by 
disi^pointment and grief, terminated ms life. The 
new pope Paul II., whose persecution of letters 
has given him a disgraceful celebrity, in no respect 
shared the spirit of hb predecessor. Though he 
assembled a diet of ambassadors from the Italian 
powers to deliberate on the prosecution of the sacred 
war, all parties were now alike insincere in the 
cause. The vicinity of the Turks, from whom 
Italy was only separated by a narrow branch of the 
sea, could not unite them in the common defence ; 
and Venice was abandoned to sustain alone all the 
burthens of the war into which she had entered. 

For some years after the death of Pius II., the 
contest between the republic and the infidels was 
maintained without any decisive result, either 
among the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, or 
on the coasts of the Morea. In that peninsula, the 



Venetians defended themselves with difiieult^ ; or 
if they attempted anv offensive operatioa, it was 
only to subject t^e unhappy Greeks to the alternate 
ravages of theii^ armies and of the Turks. And 
in the Levant, also, the naval superiority of the 
republic was evinced onlv in a course of devaatatiun 
and piracy, which obliged her natural allies to make 
common cause with the Musnlmans. But at length 
Mahomet II. prepared for the more vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. An immense army was col- 
lected at Constantinople, together with the most 
powerful fleet with which the Mnsulmans had ever 
put to sea. This mighty armament, which, in the 
exaggerations of the Latins, is variously stated 
from one hundred thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand men and four hundred vessels, was directed, 
by hmd and sea, along the Thraeian coast towards 
Greece, by the ancient route of Xerxes ; and its 
object was the conquest of the island of Negropont, 
the most important of all the Venetian possessions 
in the Archipelago, (a.d. 1470.) The Venetian 
force in the island was small, and the inferior 
strength of the squadron, which was dispatched to 
its relief, was rendered more conspicuous by the 
incapacity or cowardice of its admiral. Mahomet 
II. commanded his army in person ; he passed the 
narrow strait, from the mainland of Greece to the 
ishmd, by a bridge of boats which his fleet eetab- 
Ushed ; tiie Venetian troops were massacred alter 
a desperate resistance and a feeble attempt of the 
squadron to succour them; and Negropont remained 
in the hands of the Turks. 

The fall of Negropont created a general panic 
tbrouffhout Italy. Hitherto the Venetians had ap- 
peared masters of the seas, and as long as their 
naval superiority lasted, the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean formed an impassable barrier for the Otto- 
mans. But the sudden creation of an overpowering 
Turkish marine revealed to Italy that her shores 
were open to the assaults of the fierce conqueror, 
who had sworn to destroy the throne of Christen- 
dom. Paul II., who had hitherto intrigued cmly to 
trouble the internal repose of the peninsula, was 
now terrified into earnest endeavours to unite its 
powers against the Turks ; and he readily induced 
all the Italian states to renew the quadruple league 
of 1465 for their common defence. (a.d. 1471-) 
The pope died soon afterwards, and was succeeded 
by Sixtus IV.; but his views were pursued ; and a 
respectable armament, fitted out in the papal states, 
joined the Venetian admiral at the same time with 
a Neapolitan squadron of like force, which was dis- 
patched bv Ferdinand. The combined Christian fleet 
numbered nearly one hundred great galleys ; and the 
Venetian admiral Mocenigo, to whom the supreme 
command was deferred, had resolved to divert the 
war from the Grecian ishmds to the continent of Asia 
Minor. The Turkish navy did not attempt to leave 
the Dardanelles to oppose him ; and the Asiatic 
coast was horribly ravaged by the allies in a preda- 
tory contest, which fell alike on the Christian and 
Turkish inhabitants. But except the pillage and 
destruction of Smyrna, the war produced nothing 
worthy of notice ; the sovereign of Persia, who 
allied himself with the enemies of his faith, was 
defeated by Mahomet II.; and after the ill success 
of this diversion, the naval efforts of the Italians, 
which had produced no adequate return for an im- 
mense expenditure, gradually expired. 
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Meanwhile the war in Albania and in the Morea 
was proeecuted with variotis sacceas ; but there is 
nothing to interest ub in its obecure details or distant 
connexion with our immediate snbjeet The appear- 
ance of the Turks in Italy itself is more wortn^ of 
notice. It was in 1472 that, after having rapidly 
traversed Gamiola, their cavalry penetrated for the 
first time into Friuli. Their object was only plun- 
der ; but this earnest of future invasions excited 
appalling apprehensions ; and, five years after- 
wards, these were realized by a second and more 
serious expedition of the pacha of Bosnia into the 
same province. (a.d. 1477*) The Venetians had 
been cueful to fortify their whole eastern fhmtier 
witli nitrenchments, bat they were surprised by the 
unexpected advance of the pacha. The Venetisn 
troops were defeated ; and the infidels, spreading 
themselves over the plains between the Isonzo and 
the Tagliamento, even passed the latter of these 
rivers, and filled the whole country with flames, 
which were visible by night from the towers of 
Venice itself. That capit^ was struck with eon- 
stemation ; the inhabitants, with those of the dis- 
tricts of Padua, Verona, and Vioenza, were called 
out to arms ; but the infidels again retired, without 
attempting to establish themselves in the territory 
of the republic, (a.d. 1478.) In the foUowmg 
year, the pacha of Bosnia once more appeared on the 
banks of the Isonzo ; but the Venetians were better 
prepared to receive him. Their numerous troops 
remained quietly behind their intrenchments, and 
the Turks were compelled to retreat, without having 
effected an entrance into Friuli But the repetition 
of these attacks, the difficulty with which the con- 
test was maintained in Albania, and the desertion 
of the cause by all other Christian powers, taught 
the Venetian senate that peace could alone save 
their republic from destruction. They were, there- 
fore, glad to obtain from Mahomet II., upon his 
own terms, a pacification for which they had long 
endeavoured to negotiate. The city of Scutari and 
the part of Albania which, since the death of Scan- 
derberg, the Venetians had occupied and defended, 
were ceded to the sultan, together with the^ im- 
portant island of Negropont, and an annual tribute 
in lieu of duties upon Venetian merchandize. But 
all other conquests were mutually restored, and 
thus terminated fifteen years of the most arduous 
warfare in which the republic had ever been en- 
gaged. (A.n, 1479.) 

While Venice was thus contending with diffi- 
culty against the Ottoman power for the preserva- 
tion of her colonies, Genoa, with less vi^ur and 
fortune, had lost the whole of her possessions and 
influence in the Black Sea, With the sceptre of 
Constantinople, the Turks had acquired the key 
of the Euxine ; the Genoese could no longer com- 
municate by sea with their great colony of Cafia, 
except at the pleasure of the sultan ; and it was 
eajsy to foresee that Mahomet IT, would not permit 
them long to retam so valuable a dependency. 
Upon the occasion of some petty quarrel with the 
colonisto of Cafia, the Tartar governor of the 
Crimea besieged the place, and invited the co- 
operation of the sultan. (a.d. 1475.) The Turkish 
fleet appeared before the port, and easily effected a 
breach in the walls ; the colonists were reduced to 
espitulate ; and the Jast vestige of the Genoese 
power in the Euxine was thus destroyed. The 



misfortunes of the Genoese were without a coun- 
terpoise ; but the reverses of Venice in the late 
war were balanced by the acquisition of the large 
and beautiful island of Cyprus. 

Ever since the conquest of Cyprus by our Rich- 
ard CcBUTKle-Lion, and his gift of its crown to Guy 
of Lusignan, the descendants of that chieftain had 
preserved hk inheritance with the kingly title. 
But a disputed succession and a civil war in 1450, 
entailed ruin on the dynasty of Lusignan. After 
a contest between the legitimate daughter, and 
James, the natural son of Uie late king, in which 
the bitter prevailed, the Venetians bestowed on 
him their protection and the hand of Catherine 
Comaro, a young lady of noble family, who was 
solemnly declared the adopted daughter of the 
republic. The new king of Cyprus, who had thus 
contracted the singular reUttion of son-in-law to the 
Venetian state, fuBilled its duties with fidelity and 
deference. But he died after only a short reign ; 
and the republic immediately acted as the natmral 
guardian of his widow and posthumous child. The 
Cypriote, however, were not disposed to accept of 
the insidious protection of a foreign state ; and, 
dorinff the absence of the Venetian fleet, they re- 
belled against the queen, and deprived her of the 
charge of her infant son. On his return, Mo- 
cenigo, the Venetian admiral, saw the importance 
of the crisis. He collected a strong body of bmd 
forces from the republican colonies ; he awed the 
islanders into submission, and occupied their for- 
tresses with his troops; and from this ei>och 
Cvpms may be numb^ed among the possessions 
of Venice. The infant son of James of Lusignan 
and Catherine Comaro died ; the republic faith- 
lessly removed to Venice some natural children on 
whom, In default of legitimate issue, James had 
settled the succession ; and, in 1489, the Venetian 
government at length wholly threw off the mask 
and completed their perfidious usurpation, by 
obliging the adopted daughter of their state to 
abdicate her kingdom. Catherine Comaro had 
enjoyed no more Sian the shadow of royalty under 
the authority of the delegated counsellors of the 
Venetian senate : but that body were still fearful 
of her attempting to render herself independent 
by a second marriage; and after obtaining her 
solemn act of resignation in favour of the republic, 
they withdrew her from the isUnd, and assigned 
her for life a castle and a revenue in their Lom- 
bard states*. 
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HAYiifo tttriTed at the close of ths ardums strag- 
gle of Yenioe sninst the Turkish power, our »t- 
teDtion is reesUed to the mtemsl aifaiis of Italy. 
Among these, the domestic eonditioii of Florence 
still forms the most interesting object; and we 
must take up the history of that republic firam the 
revolution of 1434, which summoned Cosmo de' 
Medici from exile to exercise a supreme control 
over the government of the state. With that 
triumph of the house of Medici, commenced the 
last act in the great drama of Florentine liberty, 
of which the descendants of Cosmo were to com- 
plete the destruction. Hitherto Florence had en- 
dured all the storms of political violence : she had 
been exposed to the dangerous enterprises of foreign 
tyrants, and constantly asitated by the fierce con- 
tests of her own implacable factions ; but she had 
never rested in subjection to the will of a single 
master. If the adminbtration of the Guelf oli- 
purchpr had been partial and arbitrary, it was still 
m principle republican. The Albizzi and their 
friends had, in general, respected the forms of the 
constitution, and, under then: sway, hope still re- 
mained for the ultimate preservation of the com- 
monwealth. 
But with the elevation of the Medici, the gene- 
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to the hereditary chiefs of a single great family. 
The Medici had numerous dependents and clientB ; 
but the event proved that thev had no political 
equals in their party: no comvals in their own 
Goimsels of sufficient weight and authority to di- 
vide their power and check their influence. They 
were lords among retainers, and both their own 
ambition, and the subserviency of their adherents, ' 
could have no other tendency than to establish a 
monarchical government. The prudence and insi- 
dious moderation which singularly distinguished 
that fiunily, their vast wealth, and even their gene- 
rous virtues, rendered them the most dangerous 
enemies which a republic could cherish in her 
bosom ; and the fiiUl of Florence under their sway 
is a memorable example, how much more to be 
dreaded by a free state is the union of popular 
affection in a single house, than all the oeeilhUions 
and divittons of party. 

The establishment of Cosmo de* Medici in 
power, was followed by numerous acts of tyranny. 
The balia formed of his adherents passed sen- 
tences of exile upon all the leaders of the fallen 
oligarchy, and upon a great number of the princi- 
pal persons of Florence, whose attachment to that 
body rendered them objects of dread or even of 
suspicion. Several citisens were also pot to death ; 
and for about twenty years, bjr six soeoessive re- 
newals of the balia, the functions of the constitu- 
tion were kept in continued suspension. At length, 
in 1465, the regular mode of drawing magistrates 
was suffered to revive under the scrutiny of the 
partisans of the MedicL It would seem that even 
this tardy and imperfect restoration of the public 
rights, was produced only by the jealousy which 
some of the friends of Cosmo began to entertain of 
his exclusive authority. He himself was not averse 
firom an occasion of diowing them how abeohitely 
their influence depended upon his will. The po- 
pular magistracy was no sooner restored amidst 
transports of public joy, than the men who bad 
usurped all the offices of state under the asnction 
of Cosmo, found themselves objects of attack to the 
new administration and of contempt to their fel- 
low-citizens. They were shortly glad to apply 
themselves to Cosmo to obtain a new balia. To 
punish them, he at first rejected their supplica- 
tions, and even traversed an unsuccessful effort 
which they made to cany the measure without 
him. Having thus increased their humiliation, 
and exposed to them thdr own weakness, Cosmo 
then thought it time to prevent l^reedom from rear- 
ing its head. He no looser opposed the wishes of 
his friends to create a bi£a, but he was careful to 
throw on them the reproach of the usurpation 
which was necessary to the maintenance of his 
own sovereiffn influence. He left to Luca Pitti, a 
man of weidth and presumptuous character, the 
care of ecmvening a parliament, without himself 
appearing to participate in the design. The assem- 
blv was, as usual, overawed by an armed force, 
which occupied the avenues to the ^blic place ; 
the nomination of a balia, entirely in the Medi- 
cean interest, was assented to by the surprised 
and trembling people ; and torture, exOe, and 
death fell upon some of the citizens who had be- 
trayed most attachment to popular liberty, (a. d. 
1458.) 
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Cosmo was now at an advanced age, the inftrmi- 
ties of which were aggravated by severe paroxysms 
of ^out; and he gn^ually withdrew from public 
aflTairs, to pass most of his time at his ooontry seat 
in the lettered society which he loved. Luca Pitti 
profited by the retreat of his chief to raise himself. 
It was he, and no longer Cosmo, who seemed the 
leader of the dominant party. He openly made a 
sale of his favour and protection from justice to 
replenish his exhausted coffers, and to enable him 
to finish the superb palace which he, notwithstand- 
ing, was still obliged to leave incomplete ; and 
which, becoming in after times the residence of 
the grand dukes of Florence, only preserved his 
name to commemorate his impotent vanity. Cosmo 
was disgusted at the conduct of his followers in 
supporting the tyranny of this man ; but he was 
daily more disind^ed from interfonenoe in politics 
by his great age ; and he was finally broken in 
spirit by the death of his second son, on whose 
character he had fondly rested his hopes for the 
future grandeur of his house. He survived this 
heavy afilietion only a year, and died regretted 
alike by numerous friends, whom he had loaded 
with benefits^ and by bis enemies, who had learnt 
to anticipate with dread the tvranny of his party 
when no longer restrained by his moderation. 
(A.D. 1464.) 

If we reject the fulsome adulation which the 
numerous men of letters, who were cherished by 
the bounty of the Medici, lavished on all their 
house, and which has been absurdly echoed in later 
times, we must still agree with a severer judge 
Lhan these flatterers and their copyists, that Cosmo 
ie Medici was the greatest citizen who ever raised 
tiimself to authority in a republic. With a more 
lurable power, and a happier fortune than Pericles, 
*ie governed the Athens of the middle ages with 
ininterrupted success for thirty years, and enriched 
ler with all the wonders of art*. This too was 



• Coemo bunt in Floxence the convents and churches of 
It. Mark and St. Bartolomeo, and the church of St. Lorenso, 
he work of the great Brunelletchl. He also raised several 
acred edifices in the mountain of Fiesole and In the Mu- 
reliOt and adorned many of the churches of Florence with 
culpture and paintings. But the greatest ornament which 
le bestowed on the capital was the magnificent palace con- 
tracted for him hjr Michellonl, which now bears the name 
•f Riccardi. 

The fortune with which Cosmo perfected these works of 
:randeur is known by an authentic inventory, printed by 
dr. Roscoe, in his appendix to the life of Lorenzo de M edic|, 
o have amounted, In 1440, to rather more than S3A,000 
lorlns of gold; and, twenty-nine years later, this capital had 
ery slightly increased. The gold florin being constantly the 
If^hth of an ounce was worth, weight for weight, about ten 
hillings, snd not half-a-crown, as Mr. Boscoe erroneously 
apposes (vol. L p. 17S). The capital of Cosmo wss there- 
ore short of 110,0001. ; or, making allowance for the diflbrent 
alue of money, equal to half a million sterling at this day. 
lie annuel profits, ealcnlated at twenty per cent, upon his 
*rlncipal, was therefore equivalent to about 100.000/. of our 
nodem currency. The proflu of the Medici appear to 
,«ve flowed ftom the spice trade to Alexandria and the East; 
rom a sort of monopoly which they had acquired of the 
Inm mines of Italy ; from landed estates ; and, above all, 
rom their commercial banks for loans. These were estab- 
•bed throughout the principal cities of Europe ; the most 
owerAiI sovereigns were often among their debtors ; and the 
Yorbiiant rates of Interest of the times produced enormous 



done, not at the public char;^, but at his own cost; 
and still the simplicity of his habits, and the care- 
ful pursuit of his commercial profession, enabled 
him to reserve a portion of his immense wealth for 
the splendid patronage of learning and learned 
men. He was a warm friend and a generous patron, 
an able merchant, and one of the most skilful and 
penetrating statesmen of his times; while his taste 
m art, and judgment in letters, shed a pleasing 
lustre over his more essential qualities. But, as 
the citizen of a free state, his character had the 
disgraceful stain, which brands the reputation of 
all his descendants. He preferred the personal 
indulgence of a selfish ambition to the true gran- 
deur and happiness of Florence; and the free suf- 
frage of history will hesitate to confirm to his 
memory that glorious title of father of his country, 
which was inscribed on his tomb by the repubhe 
whose independence he had mined. 

Cosmo de' Medici left only one aon, Piero, whose 
inferiority in talents, and constitutiona] infirmity of 
health, seemed little ealcufaUed to maintain the 
aaeendbncy of his house. But it was a convincing 
proof how firmly Ck>smo had planted the foundations 
of anhersditary influence, that notwithstanding the 
bodily ailments which appeared to incapacitate 
Piero from the direction of public affairs, he was 
enabled su cce s sfu lly to assume his fitther's anthority 
over the counsels of the state. The ancient par- 
tisans of Cosmo, who, in his declining years^ had 
occupied Uie government under Luca Pitti, were 
resolved not to admit the control of Pieri. The 
majority of them were actuated by jealousy and 
selfish ambition, a few by more praiseworthy mo- 
tires. One of these men, Neroni Diotisalvo, by 
giving Piero the treacherous advice to withdraw 
his property from a commerce which his health 
precluded him from superintending, led him to ruin 
many of his Florentine debtors by requiring pay- 
ment of loans which his father had advanced to 
them. He thus converted many clients into enemies, 
before he discovered the snare in time to prevent 
the decay of his influence. 

Piero displayed more ability in the struggle which 
was now carried on in the public councils, between 
his numerous creatures and the faction which had 
withdrawn fr^om his house. On the expiration 
of the last balia, some of that party endeavoured 
to avail themselves of the restoration of the con- 
stitutiona] magistracy to deliver the state from his 
influence, but Uieir projects were overruled by his 
adherents; and they then formed a conspiracy to 
effect their purposes by violence. With this view 
they secretly collected an armed force, and obtained 
the promise of support from the duke of Modena. 
Piero, howerer, penetrating their pUns, evinced an 
unexpected aetivtty. He procured the aid of troops 
from the duke of Milan, and from Giovanni Ben- 
tivoglio who governed at Bologna, to watch the 
motions of the Modenese force; and, attended by 
his son Lorenzo, he repaired in a litter from his 
country seat, at which he was usually detained by 
his infirmities, to Florence, where his partizans had 

retuma. It was thus that, in less than forty years after 
the recal of Cosmo from exile, the Medici were enabled to 
spend, in support of their politics] Influence, in buOdings, 
charities, &o., 668,776 florins— worth above 1,600,0001. of 
these times. (Roscoe, Appendix, vol. iii. p. 45.) 
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iu^pbi\^l4e f*ftioiJS ; but uhe had 
oubjersi^'n Ui the wiU of a sinjcli^ 
adHiinbiT*tii'n of the Gucif mH- i wiv i»«, « »«■ 
mt^T had been partoiJ And l^biu^l^^', it was still i^hich occupied ' 
-- prindpte repabliemn. The Albiwi and tlieir | the nomiimtw 
bad, in genetml. ri-si'i-ctt^ ihe forms of the 
lion, and, ondi r ih^ir swuy, bope 6tiil re- 
for the ultittatc' [in>^rv atiim ot the com- 
Mi wealth. 
Bnt with tbo elovatiaij of the Medici, the gene- 



r»l spirit of party was overruled by Uiad dtrrflua 
to the hereditary chiefr of a oingle gratt hmkr 
The Medici had irameroas dependents ind e&aii 
bat the erent proyed that they had no po&txL 
equals in their party: no cornTab in ibeir c»: 
eoonsels of sofScient weight and anlharity to ir 
▼ide their power and cfae<£ their inflneneeT IWr 
were lords among retainers, and both the? €»i 
ambition, and the subserviency of their adha^ 
eonld have no other tendency than to «i*»t>ii fc i 
monarchical government The pmdeaeesBd ks- 
dioos moderation which singnlarly dkm^oiki^ 
that fiuniJy, their vast wealth, and eren thev ;;t9^ 
roQB virtues, rendered them the moet (faifow 
enemies which a republic could cherish is ber 
bosom; and the &11 of Florence under tbdr mj 
is a memorable example^ how nmch mate m i» 
dreaded by a free state is the union of pe^ 
affection in a single house, than all the "«^i»fa»« 
and divisions of party. 

The establishment of Cosmo de' Media k 
power, was followed by nnmeroos acts of tTiur 
The balia formed of bis adherents paned to- 
teiices of exile upon all the leaden of the R-a 
oligarchy, and upon a great number of the priKv 
pal persons of Florenoe, whose attachment to cki 
body rendered them objects of dr«ad or em r/ 
suspicion. Several citizens were alao put to daub 
and for about twenty years, by six anccesBrre re- 
newals of the balia, ttie f unctianB of the coracai- 
tion were kept in continued suapensioii. At katik. 
in 1466, the regular mode of drawing magkauB 
was suffered to revive under the aemtioy of ^ 
partisans of the Medici. It would aeem that r<a 
this tardy and imperfect restoratioii of the f^fefr 
rights, was produced only by the jcaloo^ vkic^ 
some of the friends of Conno began to entertajs a 
his exclusive authority. He himself was not STenr 
bm an occasion of showing them bow absotatdr 
their influence depended upon his wilL The p 
pukr magistracy was no sooner restored mb^s. 
transports of public joy, than the men who !»: 
usurped all the offices of state under the saacckc 
of Cosmo, found themselves objects of attack to tb; 
new administration and of oontenqpt to their §d- 
low-dtizens. They were shortly glad to apprr 
themselves to Cosmo to obtain a new balia. fe 
punish them, he at first rejected tb^ an|^^ 
tions, and even traversed an unanooeaBlnl ef 
which they made to cany the meaanre «i^ 
him. Having thus increased their homi 
and exposed to them their own weakBoaa, 
then thought it time to prevent frnndni fri>' 
in^ its bead. 1 le j i u Ion -ic r . -j ■ ^ . -.-^^ d i " 
hia friends tn create a balia, but lit? m . 
throw OD thero the reproach of il: 
^hich vt-^A nece^iATy to ihe mmmu^f 
own sovereign inHuciiee, He JeHlH |0k » 
man of wealth &Dd pr^^nm^htti^tmt^^^m^ 
care of convening a parlir 
appearing to partic* 
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aaaembled a great number of anned men in his 
palace. Meanwhile he had succeeded by his in- 
trigues in winninff over Luea Pitti to his party. 
That ambitious citizen, whose talents were very 
unequal to the station to which he had aspired, was 
seduced by a hollow overture of a matrimonial al- 
liance with the Medici, to desert his party; and his 
associates, intimidated by his defection, suffered the 
moment to escape for an appeal to arms. They 
were reduced to consent to an accommodation by 
the interference of the existing signiory. After 
this, Piero only dissembled until die rotation of 
magistracy left the direction of the state in the 
hands of men subservient to his interssts; and he 
then threw off the mask. (a.d. 1466.) A parlia- 
ment of the people was assembled, the public phu^ 
was filled with soidiezy devoted to the Medici, and 
a new balia was nomfaiated of the creatures of 
Piero. A considerable number of the citizens of 
note who had shown themselves hostile to his 
authority were banished; and Luca Pitti, who bad 
betrayed them, was only exempted from the same 
sentence, to dng out the rest of his days amidst 
the universal contempt of all parties. 

By this revolution the authority of the Medici 
over Florence might be considered as finally esta- 
blished, and Piero remained the acknowledged 
ruler of the state. By successive sentences of 
banishment since the triumph of Cosmo in 1434, 
Italy had been filled with Florentine exiles of ad- 
verse parties. Their common misfortunes produced 
a reconciliation among them, and they auoceeded 
in instigating Venice and some of the minor powers 
to support their cause. Piero, on the other hand, 
confirmed the alliance of Florence with Milan and 
Naples (a.d. 1467); ftud a general war seemed 
thus kindled in the peninsula, which the pope, Paul 
II., sedulously strove to foment. But after an un- 
interesting campaign, a pacification was concluded 
between £e contending powers, without any stipu- 
lation in behalf of the Florentine outlaws. This 
short war afforded the government of the Medici 
a pretext for new acts of proscription and severity. 
The administration of justice was openly prosti- 
tuted to purposes of oppression and venaJity; and 
Piero, oppressed by his bodily sufferings, and dis- 
gusted with the tyrannical conduct of his own 
followers, closed his life in retirement, amidst fac- 
tious excesses which his increasing infinnities had 
denied him the power to repress. (a.d. 1468.) 

Piero de' Medici left two sons, of whom the 
eldest, Lorenzo^ was only twenty-one years of age; 
Giuliano, the second, was five years younger. Not- 
withstanding their extreme youth, the brothers 
were invited by their friends to assume the supreme 
authority of the state. The men who, under Piero, 
had engrossed the offices of administration, and 
whose tyranny had provoked his dving indignation, 
were not without the ambition of ruling in their 
own names. But they felt that it was fiur easier 
to maintam a power cemented by time, than to 
elevate a new one, and they preferred the abuses 
of a fiictious government, by which they hoped to 
continue to profit under the nominal supremacy of 
the young Medici^ to the love of their country, or 
even to the desire of personal independence. They 
therefore hastened to offer their professions of re- 
spect to Lorenzo and Giuliano, as the sole rulers of 
Florence. The bruthers received the chai^ of 



the state with modesty and prudence. Lorenio, 
who acted for his brother, did not at first assume 
to himself the conduct of affairs, but left the real 
administration of the republic in the hands of the 
same party which had hitherto held it. IKvided 
between the studies and the tastes of youth, the 
brothers were constantly either surrounded in tiieir 
palace by all the men who were most distinguished 
in Florence for literature and art, or occupied in 
charming the populace with brilliant festivals. 
Meanwhile the public peace was for several years 
wholly undisturbed, except by two seditions at Pnto 
and Volterra,-which were easily quelled. As be 
advanced in manhood, however, Lorenzo gradually 
drew to himself and his brother the exclusive and 
arbitrary conduct of affairs. For nearly nine veara 
the two Medici had enjoyed their splendid dis- 
tinction and tranquil fortune, when their dream 
of intellectual pleasure and political security was 
suddenly broken by the explosion of a fearful con- 
spiracy. 

Among the sreat families who had hitherto lived 
in amity with Uie Medici, were the Pazai <^ the Val 
d'Amo. (a.d. 1478.) Originally noble, this power- 
ful house had shared the general exclusion of their 
order from political rights, until Co«no de' Medici, 
who felt the necessity of strengthening himself by 
the alliance of the old aristocracy, had obtained a 
decree for their admission into the class of com- 
moners. Adopting the habits, when they b^gan 
to share the privileges of their fellow-citizens, the 
Pazzi entered into commerce. Their bank beoune 
one of the most celebrated in Italy ; and they 
rivalled the Medici in wealth, while they excelled 
them in their illustrious descent Cosmo, to secure 
their friendship by the ties of blood, had bestowed 
his grand-daughter, the sister of Lorenzo, in mar- 
riage upon one of this distinguished family ; but 
Lorenzo himself, entertaining an extreme jealousy 
of their greatness, had pursued a very opposite po- 
licy. Giovanni de' Pazzi, one of the brothers of \w 
sister's husband, had married the only child of an 
opulent citizen, who died intestate ; and Lorenzo, 
to prevent the son-in-law from aggrandizmg himself 
by the immense wealth that should thus have 
devolved upon his wife, caused a hiw to be passed, 
by which nephews were preferred to daaghters in 
succession to the inheritance of an intestate. This 
law was iniquitously gifted with a retrospective 
force; and thus Giovanni de' Pazzi was deprived, 
as Lorenzo designed, of the property of his &ther- 
in-Uw, who had not thought it necessary to make a 
will to secure it to his only child. Lorenzo followed 
up this injury by the careful exclusion of all the 
Pazzi, except his brother-in-law Guglielmo, firom 
those offices of dignity in the state, to which their 
rank and influence entitled them to aspire. He 
thus filled the whole family with natural indigna- 
tion; and the eldest brother of Gruglielmo^ Fran- 
cesco de' Pazzi, a man of bold and violent temper, 
withdrew from Florence to Rome (where the Pazzi 
had established a branch of their firm) to escape 
from the pride of the Medici, which his own arro- 
gance ill enabled him to brook. The pope, Sixtns 
I v., shared his enmity to the Medici ; he deprived 
them of the office of bankers to the holy see, 
which they had hitherto held, to bestow it upon 
Francesco ; and the common feeling, which ani- 
mated the pontiff and his new agent, soon led 
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to fireqnent mtefeoniBe between them, and to 
dangerous maehinationa against the rulers of 
Florenee. 

Sixtua IV. had been raised to the papal throne 
m 1471> on the death of Paul II., whose reign had 
on! V been distingaished by his perBecution of the 
literary men of Rome, and by his repeated, though 
ineffectual efforts, to disturb the tranquillity of 
Italy. The pontificate of Sixtus was entirely de- 
voted to the scandalous aggrandisement of his 
numerous nephews, or illegitimate sons ; whose 
equivocal relationship to him, and luxurious ex- 
travagance, increased the indecency of their sudden 
exaltation from obscurity to enormous wealth and 
pnswcnmnnw, To form principalities for these indi- 
viduals, Sixtus had filled Roraagna with troubles ; 
and had occasioned the Medici to feel justly 
alarmed for the peace of the peninsuhu They had 
therefore afforded assistance to the signer of 
Castello, and other Romagnal chieftains, against 
the attacks of the papal family; and, observing the 
formation of a dose alliance between Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, and the pope, they had, in 1474, 
united Florence in a league with the duke of Milan 
and the Venetian republic, to maintain the repose 
of northern Italy. The opposition which the Medici 
had thus raised to the aggrandizement of his family, 
had inflamed the pope with violent resentment 
against them ; and, together with one of his ne- 
phews^ the count Girolamo Riario, he readily 
embarked with Francesco de' Pazzi in an atrocious 
pbt for their destruction. As the result of an 
open insurrection at Floreoce appeared hopeless, 
It was resolved to have recourse to assassination. 
Frsoeesoo Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, who had 
some causes of personal animosity against the 
Uedid, eagerly engaged in the undertaking ; and 
Franoeaeo de' Pazzi repaired to Florence to ma- 
tare the scheme. There he succeeded in inducing 
his uncle Jaoopo de' Pazzi, the chief of his house, 
with others of his relations, to enter the conspiracy; 
which was also embraced by Jaoopo Salviati, 
broker of the archbishop, by a son of the cele- 
brated hmtorian Pocgio Bracciolini, and by several 
ecclesiastics and adherents of the PazzL 

The design of the conspurators was to assaastnate 
bodi the toothers, Lor^izo and Giuliano, at the 
same instant; for the murder of one would, other- 
wise, odIv have the effect of putting the other upon 
bis guard. The pope therefore wrote to the cardi- 
oal Riario, nephew of count Girolamo, a youth of 
only eighteen years of age, whom he had just 
admittra into the sacred coUege, and who was then 
studying at the university of Pisa, to desire him to 
obey whatever directions he should receive firam 
the archbishop of Pisa; and Salviati, accordingly, 
carried bim to a seat of the Pazzi, near Florence. 
The eonspirators knew that the new cardinal must 
be weleomed with public entertainments, at which 
they hoped that the Medici might be found present 
together, and dispatched while unsuspicious of 
danger. Jaoopo de' Pazzi gave a f<&te, to which 
both the brothers were accordingly invited: Lo- 
renzo, however, alone came, for Gmliano was indis- 
posed. But Lorenzo, as had been foreseen, made 
somptnoas preparations to receive the cardinal at 
his villa at Fiesole; and there the conspirators 
fully resolved to execute their purpose. The enter- 
took pkce, but still Uiuliano was absent ; 



and the Pazzi, thus again disappointed, and des- 
pairing of securing the presence of the younger 
Medici at a second festival to be given byhis 
brother, resolved to defer their enterprise no longer 
than the following Sunday, when the cardinal was 
to be present at high mass at the cathedral of 
Florence ; — an occasion on which it was thought 
that neither of the Medici could, with decency, 
absent himself. There it was determined that, in 
the midst of the most solemn offices of religion, the 
crime of assassmation should be perpetrated ; that 
the elevation of the host, as the kneeling victims 
bowed their heads, should be the signal of murder; 
and that, at the moment of the sacrifice, the arch- 
bishop Salviati and others should seize the palace 
of the signiory, while Jacopo de' Pazzi was to raise 
the city by the cry of liberty. Francesco de' Pazzi 
charged himself, together with Bernardo Bandini, 
a dainng and devoted partizan of his house, with 
the assassination of Giuliano. Giovan Battista 
Monteeecco, a eondottiere in the papal service, had 
boldly engaged with his single hand to dispatch 
Lorenzo, while he understood that the murder waa 
to take place at a festival. But when Monteseceo 
found that it was before the altar of God that it 
was intended he should shed the blood of a man, 
whose hospitality he had enjoyed, his courage 
failed him. The soldier dechured that he dared not 
add sacrilege to murder and perfidy; and his office 
was committed to two ecclesiastics, who had not 
tlie same scruples. 

When the appointed morning arrived, the cardi- 
nal Riario and Lorenzo de' Medici were already at 
the cathedral ; the church was rapidly filling with 
people, and still Giuliano de' Medici did not appear. 
The conspirators began to dread another dlup- 
polntment, and Francesco de' Pazzi and ^Bernardo 
fiandini left the cathedral to seek for him, and to 
persuade him that his absence would be invidiously 
remarked. Every feeling which revolts at murder 
and treachery is strengtliened, when we learn the 
terms of familiarity on which these men had just 
been living with him. whom they were luring to 
death. They passed their arms round his waist, 
as if to draw him in plajrful violence towards the 
church, but in reality to feel whether he had put on 
his cuirass, which be wore with habitual timidity 
under his garments. But Giuliano was indisposed; 
he had discarded his armour ; and so unsuspicious 
was he at that hour of impending evil, that he even 
left at home the dagger which usually hung at his 
side. As he enterod the church, and approached 
the altar, the two conspirators kept close to him ; 
the two priestly assassins had also fixed themselves 
in the throng beside Lorenzo ; and when the host 
was raised, and every knee was bending in adora- 
tion, Bandhii struck his dagger into the breast of 
Giuliimo. The victim 8tiu;^ered and fell, and 
Francesco de' Pazzi threw bunself upon him with 
such blind fury, that besides inflicting on him 
sevoal blows with his dagger, the least a death, he 
grievously wounded himMlf in the thigh. At the 
same moment, the two priests attacked Lorenzo. 
One of them struck at his throat, but missed his 
aim ; and tiie blow, which only slightly grazed 
Medici in the neck, merely startled him to his 
defence. Rapidly throwing his doak about his 
left arm for a shield, he drew his sword, and cou- 
rageously defended himself until his attendants 
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came to his aid. The priests then lost oouraffe 
and fled : bat Bandini, his dagger reeking with the 
blood of Gioliano, now endeavoured to rash upon 
Lorenzo, and stabbed one of his train to the heart, 
who interposed to defend him. Lorenzo, however, 
was by this time aorrouoded by his friends, who 
hastily sought refuge with him in the sacristy, and 
closed its brazen doon. Meanwhile the whole 
church was filled with consternation ; and the first 
moment of surprise and alarm had no sooner 
passed, than the friends of the Medici collected 
from all quarters, and conveyed Lorenzo in safety 
to his palace. 

During this eeene in the cathedral, the arch- 
bishop Salviati, with a strong band of conspirators, 
attempted, as had been concerted, to seize the 
palace of the ugniory and the persons of the ma- 
gistrates. After filling the outer apartments with 
his followers, the archbishop obtained by his rank 
an easy admission to the presence of the ffonfiUonier 
and priors who were sittmg. But instead of imme- 
diately attacking them, he hesitated, and his man- 
ner betrayed so much confusion, that the suspicion 
of the gonfalonier being excited, he rushed from 
the hall and sasembled the guards and servants <tf 
the palace. The doors were secured, and the eon* 
spirators were ftiriously assaulted by the magia- 
trntee and their attendants with soeh motley 
weapons and instruments as the furniture of the 
palaee afibtrded. Dispersed and intimidated, they 
made but a feeble resistance, and were all either 
sbiughtered onthe spot, huried from the windows, 
or nukde prisoners. Jacopo de' Pazzi, followed by 
a troop of soldiery, attempted to succour them, 
after an abortive effort to excite the citizens to 
revolt by crying liberty through the streets. But 
the magistrates held the palace until numerous 
citizens came to their aid, and Jacopo, seeing that 
the game was lost, fled into the country. 

The hite of most of the conspirators was not 
long ddayed. The archbishop Salviati was Jianffed 
from a window of the public palace, even in liis 
prelatical robes. Francesco de' Pazzi, who, ex- 
hausted by loss of blood from his self-inflicted 
wound, had been obliged to confine himself to his 
uncle's house, was dragged from his bed, and sus- 
pended from the same place of execution. Jacopo 
himself, being discovered and arrested in the coun- 
try by the peasantry, was brought into the city a 
few days afterwards, and similarly executed, with 
another of his nephews, whose knowledge of the 
eonspiraey was his only crime, for he had refused 
to engage in it, and the wh(^ of the devoted family 
of the Pazzi were condemned to exile, except 
Gu^ielmo, the brother-in-law of Lorenzo. The 

Eiests who had attacked Lorenzo, the condottiere 
ontesecco, and above seventy inferior persons 
besideSySuffered death; and even Bernardo Bandini, 
though he escaped for a time to Constantinople, 
paid the. forfeit of his crimes; for Lorenzo had 
sufficient influence with Mahomet II. to cause him 
to be seized and sent to Florence for execution. 
The young cardinal Riario, rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the conspiracy, was with 
difficulty saved by Lorenzo firom being torn to 
pieces by the fury of the Florentine mob ; but his 
attendants were mercilessly butchered by them. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi strikingly displayed 
the absoluteness of the Medioean dominion over 



the will and affections of the people of Florenoe. 
So far from showing any disposition to join the 
Pazzi in revolt, the populace were filled with grief 
and fury at the murder of Giuliano, and at the 
peril m which Lorenzo had stood. They had flown 
to arms to defend the Medici, and they paraded 
Florence for whole days to commit every outrage 
upon the dead bodies of tiie conspirators which still 
defiled the streets. The cry of ** Palle ! Palle !"— 
the armorial device of the Medici *-— continnally 
resounded through the city ; and the memory of 
the tragedy wherein Giuliano had fallen, was always 
associated in the public mind with a deepened and 
affectionate interest for the safety of Lonmzo, and 
with an attachment to his person which lasted to 
his death f. 

When Sixtns IV. found that the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi had failed, he immediately followed up 
the flagitious part which he had taken in that plot, 
by disturbing all Italy with the more open poiauit 
of his imphuable resentment against Lorenzo de' 
Medici. But before we obserre the continued 
effects of the fierce and unholy spirit by which 
this pontiff disgraced the assumed sanctity of his 
<»ffice, we may pause for a few maments to notioe 
the oondition A the Milanese duchy. Franoesoo 
Sforsa^ whose enlightened policy and ffood goven- 
ment as a sovereign had almost atoned for the per- 
fidious career through which be had reached his 
throne, survived the war of the Neapolitan sue- 
cession only two years. At the moment of hii 
death, hts eldest legitimate son, Galeazzo Maria, 
was in France at the head of an army, with which 
he had sent him to assist Louis XL in the civil 
wars of that kingdom. (a.d. 14($6.) But the quiet 
possession of the ducal states was secured to 
Galeazzo Biaria, by the wise measures of his 
mother Bianca Y isconti ; and hastening his return, 
he assumed the crown without opposition. Though 
not without ability, the new duke had few qualities 
in common with his father. He indeed faithfullj 
preserved his aUiance with Florence, and main- 
tained vigorous order in his dominions. But be 
was vun and arrogant, pusillanimous and cruel ; 
and in the detestable vices of his private life, he 
closely resembled that race of odious tyrants, the 
Yisconti, from whom he was descended in the 
maternal line. In the first years of his T&ga, be 
repaid the affection and prudent counsels of his 
amiable mother, Bianca, with base ingratitude. 
He obliged her to quit his court, and such was the 
opinion which he had already taught his subjects 
to conceive of his wickedness, mat her sudden 
death was universally attributed to poison admi* 
nistered by his orders. 

The subsequent conduct of Galeazzo Maria might 
well countenance the belief of even so revolting a 

* The fiunily anns of the ICedid were six golden bsUs 
(palle d'oro). Their name, and this device ot the bsOs or 
pills, seem to agree strongly enough In relbrring to medldDe 
as their original occupation. Yet their flatterers were not 
ashamed to invent lying legends of all sorts, to reooDdJe 
these armorial hearings with an aaoestiy of heroes. 

t The authorities which I have consulted for the domestic 
history of Florence, tnm the oommeneement of the govern- 
ment of Ckwmo de' ICedtci to the conspiracy of the Psni 
inclusive, are ICachiavelli, 1st. Fior. parts of bb. v. viL 
viii. ; Scipbne Ammirato, 1st. Fior., parts of bb. zxL xxQL 
xxiv. 
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crime. While he revelled with feroeioua delight 
in the infliction of frightful cruelties upon all who 
fell under his displeasttre^ his debaucheries were 
attended with circumstances of intolerable outrage, 
and carried shame and desoUtion into the principal 
houses of Milan. Not contented with forcibly tear- 
ing wives and daughters from their homes, he 
gloried in obliging their natural protectors to be- 
come the instruments of their dishonour. The dis- 
carded objects of his brutality were then aban- 
doned to his guards, and the Ust insult of the 
tyrant was to make a public boast and a derision of 
their misery. For ten years his degraded sub- 
jects had endured his atrocities, when a young man 
of noble &mily, Girolamo Olgiato, whose beloved 
sister had fallen a sacrifice to the passions of this 
monster, resolved to rid the earth of his crimes. 
His desisn was embraced by two other kindred 
spirits, who shared his injuries or his detestation 
of an insupportable tyranny. As Galeazzo Maria 
was moving in his ducal state through the church 
of St. Ste&no during a public festival, the three 
conspirators suddenly approached him, and t<»ge- 
ther stuck then* daggers at the same instant into 
his body. (a.d. 1476.) The tvrant fell dead on the 
spot ; but the abject crowd which filled the church 
wanted courase to protect their deliverers. The 
accomplices of Girolamo were killed by the guards 
of the duke in attempting to fly ; and though the 
youth himself escaped at the moment to his liome, 
fais parent refused hun the shelter which a friend 
afforded. He was shortly diseovered and executed, 
after endurinc firightful tortures with unshaken 
Gonstancy, and a firm conviction of the justice of 
his cause. 

It had doubtless been the hope of the eonspura- 
tors, that the people would seize the moment of 
their liberation from tyranny by the death of 
Galeazzo to establish a republican constitution. But 
the Milanese proved that the debasing influence of a 
long servitude had disqualified them for the .asser- 
tion of the common rights of humanity. While the 
ducal government was paralyzed by the sudden fate 
of the tyrant, they made not the slightest effort to 
strike for fireedom ; and Gian Galeazzo, the son of the 
late duke, a boy of eight years of age, was suffered 
peaceably to succeed him. The duchess Bonne of 
Savoy, the widow of Graleazzo Maria, took the reins 
of government for her child, and all the states of 
1 taly assured her by theur ambassadors of friendship 
and protection. The regency of Bonne deservedly 
acquired the reputation of prudence and justice ; 
but her station was one of exceeding difficulty, for 
her husband had left several brothers of dangerous 
character. The youngest of the five uncles of the 
infant duke refused to trouble the duchess-mother; 
but the four others, Sforza, who held the dignity 
of duke of Bari by the sift of the king ef Naples, 
Ladovico, sumamed the Moor, Ottaviano, and As- 
canio, leagued to usurp all the authority of the 
state. Galeazro Biaria, who knew their restless 
ambition, had removed them from his court, but 
immediately after his death they hastened to Milan ; 
and, to overthrow the government of Bonne, la- 
boured to revive the old quarrel of the Guel& and 
Ghibelins by decbiring themselves the supporters 
of the latter faction. But the administration of 
the duchess-mother was firmly sustained by a man 
I of talents and probity, Geoco Simoneta, who after 

i 



justly acquiring the confidence of Francesco Sforza, 
had served his son Galeazzo with equal fidelity, 
and by his abilities and virtue had neutralized 
many of the caprices and extravagancies of that 
execrable tyrant 

Simoneta was now the chief mmister and chosen 
counsellor of the duchess-mother, and it would 
have been well for herself and her son, if she had 
never swerved from his guidance. After a vain 
attempt to conciliate the uncles of the young duke, 
by admitting the leaders of the faction which they 
had revived into the council of regency, Simoneta 
found that they were still plotting against the 
duchess and himself. Penetrating their designs, 
he caused some of theur accomplices to be arrested, 
and the brothers then flew to anna, and endea- 
voured to excite an insurrection in the capital 
against the minister. But none of the citizens 
joined them ; they were compelled to retire from 
Mibtn, and one of them, Ottaviano, perished on his 
retreat ui attempting to swim across the Adda. 
Through the influence of Simoneta, the three sur- 
vivors with their principal adherents were sen- 
tenced (a.d. 1477)} by a decree of the council of 
regency, to a banishment in which they still re- 
mamed in the following year, when the hostilities 
which the pope excited in the peninsula gave them 
but too favourable an occasion for renewing their 



As Sixtus IV., in his rage at the failure of the 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, threw off the mask and 
declared himself overtly agamst Lorenzo de* Me- 
dici, he did not even attempt an exculpation of his 
notorious share in that plot But affecting indig- 
nation and horror at the outrage offered to the 
church in the ignominious death of the archbishop 
of Pisa, he immediately declared Florence excom- 
municated if her citizens should fail to deliver up 
Lorenzo and all the perpetrators of that act to the 
vengeance of the ecclesiastical tribunals. At the 
same time he published an alliance which he had 
ahready formed against the Medici with Ferdinand 
of Naples, and with Sienna ; for that republic, too, 
had some petty causes of hostility to Florence. 
War was now declared by the league agamst Lo- 
renzo; the Florentine territory was invaded by 
their troops, and the pope reiterated spiritual ful- 
minations in support of his temporal arms. 

The Florentine government vainlv endeavoured 
to deprecate the riolenoe of the pontiff, by acknow- 
ledging their fault in having then^lves put to 
death the archbishop and the priests his accom- 
plices, who were subject only to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; but finding this submission without effect, 
they had recourse to more energetic measures for 
the protection of their state. Preparing vigorously 
for the defence of their frontiers, thev addressed 
themselves at the same time to most of the powers 
of Italy and of Europe; they represented the 
iniquitous conduct of the pope, and they convoked 
at Florence a synod of the Tuscan clergy to appeal 
to a general council against his tyranny and spiri- 
tual sentences. These proceedings were not with- 
out their weight The king of France and other 
princes remonstrated in a high tone with the pope 
against the prosecution of an unjust war; and 
though the Venetians, whose contest with the 
Turks was not yet concluded, abstained from ac- 
tively engaging in the impending hostilities, the 
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Milanese regency fiimljr neolved to support the 
canse of Lorenzo de' Medici, and the dnke of 
Femra undertook the penonal oommand of the 
Florentine foreeB. 

Sixtos IV., however, was not the less stronglv 
bent on his purposes, and his league with Fei^- 
nand of Ni^ples rendered him still verv superior in 
strength to Lorenzo de' Medici and his allies. The 
po^ gave the command of the numerous forces 
which he levied among the Romagnol signom to 
Federigo of Urbino, whom he had some years 
before raised to the ducal dignity; and Alfonso 
duke of CaUbria^ son of king FerdUnand, joining 
that celebrated captain with a Neapolitan anny, 
the confederates gained several successes against 
the Florentine troops under the duke of Fenrara, 
who proved himself either faithless to the cause 
which he had embraced, or destitute of military 
skill. Meanwhile Siztus and Ferdinand bestirred 
themselves to deprive the Florentines of the power- 
ful aid of Milan. By their intrigues they induced 
the Adoini, who governed Genoa under the Mi- 
lanese regency, to throw off that yoke; and a 
numerous army, which the duchess Bonne dis- 
patched into Liguria to support the authority of 
her son, was defeated by the Genoese with signal 
disgrace. Though a new revolution afterwards 
placed the Fregoei at the head of the government 
of Genoa, the continued independence of that state 
was equallv destructive to the MiUmese authority, 
and there^re injurious to the interests of Lorenzo 
de' Medici and his country. 

The pope now applied himself to persuade yet 
more dangerous enemies than the Grenoese to at^ 
tack the duchess-regent of MiUn. By the machi- 
nations of his legate and princely emissaries, he 
played upon the simple devotion of the Swiss, and 
animated their religious and warhke spirit in his 
service against Milan: as if the contest into which 
his criminal passions had hurried him had been 
the cause of God. A large body of the Swiss in- 
vaded Lombardy, and though they made but one 
desultory campaign, this short expedition not only 
augmented the reputation of their prowess in Italy 
by a defeat which they gave the Milanese army, 
but embarrassed the counsels of the duchess, and 
effectually diverted her resources from the succour 
of Florence. The stonn which threatened the 
government of Bonne from the Alps had scarcely 
been calmed by the prudent negotiations of her 
minister Simooeta, when the uncles of the young 
duke of Milan, in the alliance of the pope, and at- 
tended bf some Genoese troops, entered Lombardy 
from their exile. (a.d. 1479.) The eldest was now 
dead, not witliout suspicion of having been poisoned 
bjT his brother Ludovico the Moor, who succeeded 
him in his duchy of BarL On the appearance of 
the Sforza m the MiUnese states, they deebred 
that they only came to deliver their young nephew 
and his motiier herself from the authority of 
Simoneta ; and under this pretence they took pos- 
session of a great number of the strong places of 
Lombardy, which opened their gates to them. The 
court of Bonne was at the time agitated by cabals 
agamst her minister ; and at the persuasion of his 
enemies, she had the weakness to enter into an 
accommodation with Ludovico, and to invite him 
toMiUm. 

When Simoneto learnt the determuiation of the 



duchess, he deeUured to her that the part which 
she had taken would entail destruction on him and 
the loss of power to her. Ludovico had scarcely 
entered tiie capital, when the prophe^ of her 
veteran and fiuthlul counsellor began its ralfilment. 
Almost the first act of Ludovico was to canse 
Sunoneta to be arrested, with the principal persons 
who were attached to his party. Aner lingering for 
nearly a year in prison, where he was treated with 
frightful Wbarity, the old minister was finally be- 
headed, and LuGovico then declared his nephew 
Gian Galeazzo, though only twelve years old, of 
sufficient aoe to assume the reins of government 
for himself This was merely to afford a plea for 
the removal of the duchess from power ; many of 
her counsellors were imprisoned, plundered, and 
exiled, and she was thus driven by mortification 
snd insults to withdraw tram the capital. From 
this epoch Ludovico the Moor, with the air of 
directing the judgment of the young duke^ usurped 
in his name all the authority of the state, and be- 
came in fact the sovereign of his nephew^ domi- 
nions. His alliance with the pope and with Fer^ 
dinand of Naples had placed him in opposition to 
Florence, and that state might thenceforth expect 
to number Milan among her enemies. 

Meanwhile the pr ogr e ss of the war in Tuscany 
had been for two years exceedmgly unfavourable to 
Florence. Lorenzo de' Medici, tho^h absolutely 
dnecting the affairs of that state, as if he had been 
her legitimate soverngn, did not show hiniBelf at 
the hwd of her armies. His abeenoe from the field 
was probablv occasioned by his consdousness that 
he had neither experience nor talent for military 
command ; but the want of some controlling an- 
thority in the Florentine camp was fatally evinced. 
The duke of Ferrara and the chieftains of inferior 
rank serving with their bands hi Florentine pay, 
despiwd the mterference of the republican commia- 
saries who attended their movements. They con- 
sumed the resources of the stete, and passed the 
season for active operations in violent disagreements 
among tiiemselves ; while the confederates, under 
the dukes of Galabria and Urbino, rava^ or con- 
quered great part of the Fkirentine temtory. Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, in the midst of these reverses, 
did not, however, lose courage. He actively and 
sueeesslully negotiated for the assistance of Veniee, 
now delivered from her Turkish war ; and in con- 
cert with that republic, he pbmned the revival of 
the Angevin pretensions upon Naples. Though the 
Venetians still hung back from becoming principals 
in the war, their ambassadors, together with those 
of Florence, made overtures to Regnier II., duke 
of IxNrraine, on whom the Angevin rights had de- 
volved through the female line ; and that prince 
eamrly listened to their proposals. 

But the people of Florenoe did not share the spirit 
of then* leader. Thar state was exhausted and 
desoUted, their commerce was ahnost destroyed, 
and their burthens were houriy becoming more 
ruinous, in the support of an unfortunate war ; 
which had been undertaken and endured, not to 
protect the true interests of Florence, but for the 
personal safety of the individual who governed 
them. They began openly to manifest th^ disgust 
and discontent ; and Lorenzo, after the alarming 
experience of two disastrous campaigns and the 
k>8s of the Mibnese alliance, had to dread the 
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change of the popular affoction aad the overthzow 
of hia own authority. Some deeisive step became 
neeeaaaiy on his part^ when the inaction of a tmoe, 
which was unexpectedly proposed by the duke of 
Galabriay gave the people a dangerous leisure to 
brood orer their distresses. The oeBsation of hos- 
tilitiesy howsTcr, more fortunately afforded him an 
opening for the adoption of a measure, than which 
there apneared no other resource, while it was in 
itself bou wise and generous. He reeoWed to pro- 
ceed immediately to Naples, and to commit himself 
into the hands of king Ferdinand, though his 
aTowed enemy, with the hope of disoOTerins how 
that monareh was secretly affected, and of per- 
snading him of the impohcy of continuing a war, 
the ptolflBgation of which could gratify only the 
rancour of the pontiff, or his desire of aggrandiaing 
hia family. 

This enterprise was not wtthowt its imminent 
danger from the faithless temper of Ferdinsnd ; 
hot Lorenzo probably judged, with the penetration 
and foresight which marked his character, that the 
int erests of that prince would render him fayour- 
able to a pacification. By yoluntarily absenting 
himself from Florence, he would both conyinee the 
worid that he was not the tyrant of his country, 
who feared to trust himself among enemies under 
the simple guarantee of the rights of an ambasssp 
dor ; and thaty if necesaary, he was prepared to 
make a noble deyotion of his safety and life to the 
interests of his fellow-citizens, who had suffered so 
much in his pereonal cause. He aceordinely quitted 
Floreoee, and being provided witii fomul anthority 
to treat in the name of the republic with the king, 
psseed by sea to Naples, where he was reesivM 
with distiBgnished honours. 

Ferdinand had entered into the war against Lo- 
renap de* Medici merely from the ordinary motiyes 
of ambition, and not, like Sixtus, for the indulgence 
of peiEBonal animosity. He therefore desned to 
pursue the contest no longer than suited his pditi* 
csl intereeto, and these seemed now to denumd 
peaosL His son, the duke of Calabria, during his 
campaigns in Tiwcany, had acquired so deeidra an 
ascendancy in the fiustions of SiennSy that he hoped 
to establish his eoyereign anthority oyer that stormy 
eommonwealth. Since the rerolt of Genoa from 
Milan, that republic also had fallen much into de- 
pendance opon Naples ; and the reyolution in the 
MOaoeae government had been the means of ex- 
tending the same influence into Lombardy. To 
punoe his intrigues in these several quarters, and 
to strengthen a growing power, the repose of a peace 
was neoesBsry to Ferdunand. No object remamed 
to induce him to continue the war ; and he was 
therefore the more disposed to listen to the over- 
tnrea of Lorenzo^ whose attraotiye qualities per- 
haps gained upon his personal regard, and whose 
saggeations had certainly more weight upon his 
fears. Lorenzo reminded the king m the danger 
to which hie throne was exposed from the chums of 
the hooseof Anjott : that it was easier for the Flo- 
rentines to revenge themselves against their ene- 
nuea, 1^ calling in a Frendi prince who pretended 
te the crown of Naples, than it would be to protect 
Italy afterwards from the consequences of thus in- 
troducing a foreign power to mingle in her quarrels ; 
and Uiat Uie comni^ interests of the Florentines 
and of Ferdinand himself should teach them to pre- 



fer a fiuthful alliance with each other to a senselesa 
war between their states. Theee considerations 
were not new to the kins, and made a strong im- 
preesion upon him. But he detained Lorenzo at his 
court, to observe whether his removal from Florence 
produced any revolution there. Finding that state, 
on the contrary, continue its tranquil obedience to 
the Medicean party even in the absence of its chief, 
Ferdinand signed a peace with him as the ambas- 
sador of his republic, restored all his conquests, 
and interchanged a mutual guarantee of dominion, 
upon the simple condition wat his son should be 
taken into Florentine pay, with an annual stipend 
of 60,000 florins. This treaty adjusted, Lorenzo 
hastened his return to Florence, where the grateful 
joy and increased affection of the people enthusias- 
tically greeted him, on the sucoeesful termination of 
his mission, as the benefactor and saviour of his 
country. 

But peace with Ferdinand did not release Flo- 
rence from more than one cause of anxiety. The 
pope was still obstinately resolved to pursue Lo- 
renzo de' Medici to destruction by the continuance 
of the war ; and the duke of Calabria, instead of 
withdrawing the Neapolitan troops from Tuscany, 
remained at Sienna, weaving his toils about that 
republie,and still menacing the surroundingcountry. 
But just when Lorenzo had most reason to dread 
an aoproaching crisis, an event suddenly occurred 
whion paralyzed all Italy with terror, induced the 
pope at once in his panic to abandon the indulgence 
of his rancour, and obliged the duke of Gabibria 
to evacuate Sienna and to march to the defence of 
his father's dominions. This was the debarkation 
near Otranto of a formidable Turkish army. Ma- 
homet II., who was still living, and who claimed 
the provinces of southern Italy as ancient depend- 
encies of the sceptre of Constantinople, seriously 
meditated the subjugation of all Italy ; and his en- 
terprise against Otranto was only intended as a 
prelude to. more extensive phms of conquest In 
undertaking it he was instigated by the Venetians, 
who in their jealousy of the late reconciliation be- 
tween Lorenzo de' Medid and Ferdinand of Naples, 
did not hesitate to concert the ruin of the latter, 
even at the hazard of delivering the whole penin- 
sula into the hands of the infid Js. 

It is difficult, in the modem decay of the Otto- 
man power, to conceive the fear and horror which, 
during the fifteenth century, its gigantic and<rapid 
growth produced throughout Christendom. Sixtus 
lY., to whose distempend apprehension the Turks 
seemed already at the gates of Rome, addreesed 
bulls to all Chnstian princes, snd especially to the 
powers of Italy, earnestly exhorting them to peace 
among themselves and common war against the in- 



In his terror, he set them the example by 
voluntarily offering to accept the submission of the 
Florentines, which he had hitherto bo obetioately 
refused. A solemn embassy was accordingly sent 
to him of some of the principal citizens of Florenee, 
who threw themselyes at his feet, eonfeased that 
thev state had smned agauist the church, and im- 
plored his pardon. The haughty pontiff in reply 
reproadied them in violent terms for their disobe- 
dienoe to the holy see, but concluded by granting 
them absolution, removing the interdict fimn their 
dty, and agreemg to eqmtable terms of peace. 
The Turks, on thev landing near Otranto, had 
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immediateljr Uid siege to that important city, and 
as the place was unprepared for defence, they in a 
few days, notwithstanding the gaibmt resistance of 
the people,' entered it by the breach, and made a 
horrible massacre of the inhabitants. Bnt imme- 
diately after this success, Mahomet II. recalled the 
main force of the expedition, leaving a strong gar- 
rison of above seven thoosand men in Oinnto. 
The duke of Calabria, being hastily sunmioned by 
his father with his army from Tuscany, and joined 
by numerous reinforcements, laid siege to the 
Turkish garrison by land and sea. The infidels 
had, however, already assembled a powerful arma- 
ment with 25/)00 troops on the opposite shores of 
the Adriatic to relieve Otxanto, and pursue their 
conqueste in Italy, when an abrupt termmation 
was put to their designs by the death of Mahomet 
II., and the civil war which broke out between his 
sons. (a.d. 1481.) Despairing of succour during 
this distracted state of the Ottoman empure, the 
Turkish garrison of Otranto capitulated upon ho- 
nourable terms, which were however immediately 
violated. 

The death of Mahomet II., the fierce conqueror 
of Constantinople, was hailed by all the Italian 
powers, as a deliverance from the greatest peril to 
which Christendom had ever been exposed. Ac- 
cordingly the pope was no sooner thus released 
&om tiie dismay which had so violently agitated 
him, than he immediately laboured to disturb the 
repose that Italy had only just begun to enjoy 
since the late war. Thenceforth he gave the reins 
to his ambition of aggrandizing his favourite 
nephew Girolamo Riario, count of Imola, to gratify 
whose interests and passions he had already so 
long embroUed the peninsula. Sixtus IV. now 
found a spirit which responded to his own in the 
councils of Venice. That ambitious republic was 
also freed from alarm of the Turkish power ; and 
grasping at an extension of her territory towards 
Tuscany, she eagerly listened to the proposals of 
Sixtus and his nephew to despoil the house of 
Este and partition its states. The Venetians easily 
made an occasion of quarrel with Eroole, the 
reignmg duke of Ferxara; and the pope joined 
them in a declaration of war, without even trou- 
bling himself to find a plea for this aggression. 
(a.d. 1482.) Several of the minor signers of Italy 
joined this league of the pope and the Venetians; 
but the king of Naples, the duke of Mihui, the 
marquis of Mantua, and the Florentines, could not 
tamely suffer the spoliation of the Ferrarese domi- 
nions to enrich the papal fiunily, and more espe- 
cially the Venetians, who were abeady so powerful. 
These four powers, with other lesser states, there- 
fore formed a counter-league for the defence of 
the duke of Ferrara ; and thus Italy was agitated 
from one extremity to the other by a general war 
which commenced in all quarters. 

We shall find no temptation to follow the evente 
of this contest, in which, as most of the parties 
were rather lukewarm allies than principals, the 
operations of th^r mercenary armies were even 
more languid and indecisive than was usual in 
that age. The duke of Ferrara, notwithstanding 
the imposing array of his protectors, was the chief 
suflTerer, rince hb enemies invaded and dismem- 
liered his states with much more zeal than bis 
friends defmded them. His ruin seemed hourly 



advancing, his protectors were gradually abandon- 
ing him, and all was prosperity with the league of 
the pope and the Venetians, when Sixtus, upon 
some sudden and unexplained caprice — whether 
jealous of the republic, offended at slighto evinced 
by her senate to his nephew, or tempted by secret 
offers from the king of Naples — destroyed the 
work of his own hands, and signed a peace with 
Ferdinand, by which he guaranteed to the house 
of Este the integrity of its dominions. Notwith- 
standing the defection of Sixtus, the Veoetians 
still resolved to pursue their conquests (a.d. 1483); 
and though the pope now placed himself at the 
head of Uie league for the defence of the duke of 
Ferrara, and excommunicated his late allies^ they 
fearlessly prepared to resist him, and to support 
the war against all the powers of Italy. They 
trusted perhaps as much to the speedy separation 
of a confederacy composed of such discordant and 
various materials, as to their own resources ; and 
though the league gained some trifling advantages, 
such success brought no relief to Sie duchy of 
Ferrara, which was exhausted alike by the pre- 
sence of invaders and defenders. In effect, the 
league soon approached its dissolution. The allies 
grew weary of the war ; the duke of Ferrara most 
be ruined by its continuance; and Venice alone 
was obstinately resolved upon pressing it, or at 
least retaining a part of her conquests. 

Under these circumstances a peace was at last 
accommodated bv negotiation between the Vene- 
tians and Ludovioo Sforza, the real sovereign of 
Milan. By this treaty, which was afterwards rati- 
fied by the ambassadors of the other belligerentB 
at Bagnolo, the Venetians were left in possession 
of a considerable extent of territory about Rovigo, 
at the expense of the house of Este. The interests 
of several of the weaker powers, as well as ui the 
duke of Ferrara, were more or less sacrifieed to 
those of the stronger ; but the pope was more dis- 
satisfied than any of the other allies, for the peaee 
offered no acquisitions to his nephew. He refused 
to confirm its stipulations ; but he was now incapa- 
ble of opposing resistance to them. He had already 
been alarmingly attacked by gout in the stomach, 
and the intelligence of this treaty is said to have 
thrown him into a paroxysm of passion, which 
hastened his dUnolutioa (a.d. 1484.) During his 
whole pontificate the sole objecto of Sixtus IV. 
had been to aggrandize his worthless relatives, 
and to gratify his fierce animosities, at the expense 
of every upright principle and duty. To acoom- 
plish these ends he had riirunk from no crime ; he 
had felt no compunction in devastating the penin- 
sula with injustice and bloodshed ; and hia last 
emotion was regret that he was compelled to leave 
Italy at peace *. 

The individiud of their body whom the cardinals 
in conclave now seated in the vacant chair of 
St Peter, was in character and habita very differ- 
ent from the late pontiff. Innocent VIII. was as 
indolent and feeble in spirit, as Sixtus IV. had 
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been active and turbulent Like his predeoesMn*, 
indeed, the new pope was aurrounded by relatiTea, 
for whoee interests he was ready to make any 
sacrifice of the public good. Seven children were 
the results of his various amours; and forgetting 
the decent practice of his church, which might 
have taught him by frequent examples to disguise 
the chkims of these objects upon his paternal aJSec- 
tion under the plea of mere consanguinity, he in- 
troduced a novel scandal into the papacy by openly 
acknowledging them all. But neither Innocent nor 
his children were of a restless and enterprising 
temperament They did not disturb Italy by their 
crimes like Sixtus and his &mily; and debauchery, 
I extortion, and unblushing veqality remained the 
I only reproaches of the papal court Innocent him- 
j self was a well-intentioned man ; but he was oon- 
I stantly governed by unworthy favourites, to whom 
I he permitted every irregularity ; and his domestic 
, administration was sullied by the vices of his de- 
pendents. 

Innocent YIII. had been indebted for his first 
elevation in the church to the patronage of Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, and that monarch naturally ex- 
pected to find in him a faithful adherent But 
experience bad shown that the popes were seldom 
remarkable for gratitude to the early founders of 
their fortunes, and more frequently desirous of 
making their former masters feel that the reUtions 
of dependence were reversed. Immediately alter 
his accession to the tiara, Innocent began to assume 
a haughty tone towards his old patron, and de- 
mand^ the payment of the feudal tribute from the 
Neapolitan kingdom to the holy see, with which 
Sixtus IV. had dispensed. As the breach which 
this demand created graduallv widened, the ambi- 
tion of the pope was seduced by the state of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, to attempt the total over- 
throw of the Aragonese dynasty. Ferdinand had 
always been deservedly unpopular with his sub- 

i'ecta. Besides the general rigour and cruelty of 
lis government, his reien had been distin^ished 
by many acts of bad fiuth and perfidy. AJter his 
triumph over John of Anjou, he had violated the 
solemn obligation of oaths to ruin the barons who 
had supportBd that prince. He had seized the 
duke of Suessa, imprisoned him, and despoiled him 
of his states ; he had inveigled into his power the 
celebrated condottiere Jaoopo Piccinino, and caused 
him to be murdered in his dungeon ; and after 
striking terror into the nobles by these miquitous 
proceedings, he had bruised their power with a 
rod of iron, and equally oppressed them and the 
rest of his people. The general disaffection pro- 
duced by his tvranny was increased by the cha- 
racter of his eldest son. If the Neapolitans justly 
feared and detested the relentless and arbitrary 
temper of their reigning monarch, they had still 
more reason to anticipate with abhorrence the rule 
of his successor. Alfonso, duke of Caiabriay had 
already shown himself more tyrannical and cruel 
in his nature than his father, and thoroughly vicious 
in all his propensities. The resentment of the 
nobles was aggravated to the highest pitch by the 
violences wl£h he committed in the royal name, 
and they negotiated with Innocent VIII. to obtain 
his aid asainst their princes, engaging to place 
their kingdom, alreadv a fief of the holy see, under 
his immediate authority. The pope eageriy coun- 



tenanced their discontent ; and an act of treachery 
attempted by the duke of Calabria shortly gave 
him a feasiUe occasion for commencing hostiOties 
against Ferdinand. 

The city of Aquila, thouffh contained within the 
Neapolitan dominions, had long enjoyed a munici- 
pal independence, which the duke now violated by 
seizing the principal citizen-noble of the place, and 
treacherously introducing his troops within its 
walls. (a.d. 1485.) The magistracy, after vain 
remonstrances with Alfonso, excited their fellow- 
citizens to rise in arms ; the soldiery of the duke 
were either slain or expelled ; and the people of 
Aquila then implored the papal protection. Inno- 
cent immediately sent a body of troops to their 
defence ; and most of the Neapolitan great feuda- 
tories and barons, now secure of his support, at the 
same time assembled in a general congress at 
Melfi, and raised the standard of revolt The 
count of Samo and Antonio Petrucci, two of 
Ferdinand's own ministers, who bad reason to 
dread the future oppression of the duke of Cala- 
bria, secretly entered mto a correspondence with 
the insurgents, and the rebellion rapidly spread 
throughout the kingdom. To give more effect to 
the confederacy of Uie Neapolitan nobles, the pope 
endeavoured to gain the co-operation of Venice. 
But that republic, averse from engaging in new 
hostilities, yet, since the war of Ferrara, cherish- 
ing her enmity against the kins of Naples, adopted 
a middle course. Her senate declined the alliance 
of the pope, but suffered their general Roberto di 
San Severino to engage in the papal service with 
thirty-two squadrons of their mercenary cavalry. 

In his distress, Ferdinand formally applied to 
Florence and Milan for the succours which those 
states were bound by treaty to afford him. But 
to the consideration of Lorenzo de' Medici the 
king might lay some personal claim, and it was 
particnliurly to him that his solicitations were ad- 
dressed. Lorenzo had lived on terms of amity 
with the pope ever since his accession: but he 
was not the less averse from seeing the papacy 
aggrandized bv the extension of its temporal in- 
fluence in souuiem Italy, and by the fall of Ferdi- 
nand ; and he was sensible of the advantases which 
might accrue to his family from the aUiance of 
that monarch. He therefore earnestly engaged 
Florence in support of the king of Naples and in 
opposition to Innocent VIII. ; and Ludovico Sforza, 
from simiUr motives of policy, threw the weight of 
Milsn into the same scale. 

None of the contending parties or their allies 
were thoroughly prepai*ed for war ; and Ferdi- 
nand, who conducted his affaurs with remarkable 
skill, endeavoured to temporize with his barons 
by an affected moderation, which, although they 
utterly distrusted him, was not without its profit 
for his cause. Retaining only an army of obser- 
vation to keep the insurgents in check without 
attacking them, he dispatched his chief force under 
the duke of Calabria into the states of the church, 
to unite with the Florentine and Milanese contin- 
gents, and to combat San Severino and the papal 
troops before they could arrive to the support of 
the Neapolitan barons. Afker a considerable in- 
terval of inaction, the two armies of the duke and 
of San Severino, met at the bridge of Lament ana. 
(a.d. 14fi6.) So ridiculous had Italian warfiue 
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become, thety daring an eneonnter of eereFal hours 
between the hoetUe UT»y of eninMien^ not a wigle 
•oldier was either killed or wounded ; bat as 2ie 
army of the dake of Calabria at last poshed their 
opponents off the field and took some priaooere, 
this bkiodless contest had all the effects <tf a ▼ie- 
tory for the Neapolitan prinoe, who inunediateljr 
began to approach towards Rome. 

Althougn Innocent VIII. had ambitioasly in- 
volved himself in the design to orertfarow the king 
of Naples, he had neither energy nor talents fiir the 
Baccessfal condoet of a progeet of soeh magnitnde 
and diffieolty. He suffered himself to be thrown 
into consternation by the . first rsvene ; and Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, seizing the anqridoos moment 
for his ally, easily soooeeded in tMrifying the im- 
becile pope into the abandonment of his schemes, 
bv insisting to him on the danger of his position. 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella, the sovereigns 
of the united kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, who 
now for the first time began to interfere in the 
politics of Italy, also exhorted Innocent to peace, 
and offered their good offices for oonduding the 
war. Having inherited the crown of Sicily with 
that of Arapm, Ferdinand the Catholic had an 
immediate interest in promoting the repose of Italy 
for the security of his insular dominions, while he 
was engaged with his queen in the conquest of 
Grranada. By the mediation of the Spanish sove- 
reigns and the exertions of Lorenzo de' Medid, a 
treaty was concluded at Rome between the pope 
and Ferdinand of Naples, by which the king agreed 
to all the demands €i Innocent: to pay the dis- 
puted tribute to the holy see with all its arrears, 
to pardon the rebel barons, to suffer them to dwell 
unmolested in their csstles and domains, and to 
acknowledge both them and the community of 
Aouila as unmediate feudatories of the pope. 

But it was farthest £ram the intentions of the 
perfidious Ferdinand to observe any of these eon- 
ditions. As soon as he found that peace was se- 
cured, he immediately imprisoned the count of 
Same and Antonio Petrucoi, and under pretence 
that they had not been included by name in the 
provisions of the treaty, confiscated tiieir property 
and put them to a cruel death. For a short time 
after this alarming earnest of his spirit, he conti- 
nued to observe some respect for the barons who 
had confederated, until having assured himself 
that the pope was no longer prepared to resist 
him, or to sfford them protection, he seized upon 
Aquik and expelled the papal garrison. He next 
caused many of the principal bwons who had been 
in arms against him to be arrested snd massacred 
in prison ; and having by these atrodties delivered 
himself firam the fear of his nobles, he finall v threw 
off all deference for the pope himself, renised to 
discharge the tribute whicn ne had promised, and 
arrogated to himself the nomination of eodesias- 
tical benefices in his dominions. Innocent dared 
neither to show at the moment any resentment at 
these insults, nor at the audacious murder of ad- 
herents, whom he was solemnly bound to protect 
Three years afterwards he was induced, by the 
hope of assistance from France, to deekre war 
anew against Ferdinand ; but finding the French 
soverdgn not in readiness to support him, all his 
hostility was confined to the promulgation of a few 
bulla, and dosed by a new treaty ; which renewed 
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the promise ni tribute like the hM*, and was simi- 
htfly viobted by Fcrdmand. 

After the eondusun of the Neapolitan war, the 
repose of Italy was seacody disturbed for eight 
years, until the too fiunoos' invasion of the French, 
which oocasioiied the ruin <tf her independence 
and grandeur. The peace of Rome had, however, 
left one partud quarrd undecided, lliis was a 
dispute between Florence and Genoa, for the pos- 
session of the town of Sarzana on ^ confines of 
their states, which 
after the Fknentines 
purchase from his fimily. 
ability to preserve it, however, Agostino Fregoso 
had surrendered the sovereignty of the town to 
the great Genoese bank of St^ Geotge ; and Lo- 
renzo de' Medid, alter an ineffectual endeavour to 
obtam the cession of the pUce by negotiation, 
resdved to assert the Flerentme riefats by arms. 
A petty war had thus been produced between the 
two rroublics, and some hoetilities had taken place ; 
untfl the more important contest in support of Fer- 
dmand of Naples suq>ended the ansaults of the 
Florentines. The treaty of Rome had now, how- 
ever, left Lorenzo de' Medid at liberty to direct 
the forces of Florence against Sarzana, which was 
bedeged and taken. (a.d. 1487-) The war had a 
Ut more disastrous issue to the Genoese, than the 
kiss of this object of diqmte. The pretence of 
mediatmg between the beUigerents, afforded the 
crafty Ludovico Sforsa an occadon of carrying his 
intrigues into the boeom of that inconstant repob- 
lie He engaged the doge, the ordinal Paolo 
Fregoso, by bestowing a lady of the house of Sforza 
in marriage upon his natural son, to place the stite 
under the sovereignty of Milan. But though this 
new connexion of Fregoso filled his fdlow-dtiaeos 
with suspidon of his dedgns and produced an in- 
surrection, the party of the Adomi, which pre- 
vailed over the doge and his adherents after a 
furious conflict, fell predsdy into the measure of 
whkh Freffoso had been sospected. The smhstwi' 
dors of Ludovico the Moor were permitted to me- 
diate between the hostile factions ; an acconuno- 
dation was effected, by which the cardinal doge 
abdicated the supreme authority for a pension ; and 
an Adomo assumed the goyemment of Genoa as 
lieutsnant of the duke of Slikn. (a.d. 1488.) 

After the war of Sarzana was extinguislied by 
the capture of that place, the goTemment of Lo- 
renzo de' Medid at Florence was materially dis- 
turbed ndther by fordgn nor domestic troubles; 
and duriuff the diort reddne of his life, the trsn- 
quiUity of his administimtion was fiavonred by the 
general repose of Italv. The repotatioD of hii 
personal talents and virtues, yet more than his 
station as the powerful ruler of Florence, cer^ 
tainly gave him a great and hanonraUe influence 
in the political counsels €i the peninsuhL He had 
essentially proved his power to serve the king of 
N^les; and if motives of gratitude were incspable 
of actnatfaig so odious a tyrant, he had at least 
commanded his respect Venice was disposed for 
peace; the power of Ludovico Sforza at Mihoi was 
yet suffidently precarious to induce him to eoort 
the friendship <n Florence for that duchy; and the 
inclination of the remaining great power of Italy— 
the popedom— was of course wholly regubted by 
the character of the rdgninff pontiff. It 
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the feeble nond of Innooent that the 
niiu of Lorenzo de' Medici had acqui: 
important aaoendaney. Feeling hm own weaknesB, 
the pope, after the peace of Rome, had surrendered 
himself almost implicitly to Uie guidance of Lorenzo. 
If the diflKraoefm abandonment of the Neapolitan 
barons by Innocent, and his pusillanimous submis- 
sion to the insults of Ferdinand, are to be attributed 
to Medici, his interested counsels redounded as little 
to his own honour as to that of the pope. Yet, on the 
other hand, the moderation with which Lorenzo in- 
terposed in the aifairs of Romagna» deservedly pro- 
cured for him a high reputation for wisdom and jus- 
tice,and were exo^ingly advantageous to Innocent, 
in securing the tranquil obedience of the turbulent 
and faithless signon of that province to him as their 
feudal superior. 

Lorenzo found his account in renderin|| these 
services to the pope, for he thus, and by givmg one 
of his daughters in marriage to the eldest of Inno- 
cent's natual sons, prepared the way for the eccle- 
siastical grandeur of his family. The sratitude of 
Innocent YIII. laid the first ste|p for the elevation 
of the house of Medici to the highest honours of 
the Roman church. At the ambitious solicitation 
of Lorenzo, the pope scandalized the religious sense 
of the age by bestowing the dignity of cardinal 
upon his second son, Giovamu de' Medici, then a 
boy of only thirteen years of age. The pope evinced 
his shame of this prostitution of his authority, for 
he hud an oblieation upon the boy-cardinal not to 
assume the insignia and functions of his new dignity 
for three years lonser; and still Giovanni, who 
afterwards, under &e celebrated title of Leo X., 
was to shed increased lustre over the lettered name 
of Medici, was, on entering the consistory at the 
age of sixteen years, the youngest man who had 
ever sat in the papal college. (a.d. 1489.) 

While Lorenzo de' Medici was thus extending 
the power of his family by his external connexions, 
he was labouring with equal solicitude to consolidate 
his government, and to perpetuate the authority of 
his house over Florence. In the ambitious pursuit 
of these objects, he might perhaps deceive himself 
with the excuse, that he was only providing for the 
tranquillity of the state, and sUenoe the inward re- 
proaches oi conscience and patriotism by appealing 
to the general equity of his administration. Ye^ 
to the memory of Lorenzo de' Medici must the 
shame be attached, of having completed the utter 
ruin of that noble fabric of Florentine libertv, 
which Cosmo and his son had but too snccessftilly 
dilapidated. It was after his return from his dan- 
gerous mismon to Ferdinand of Naples in 1480, 
that he availed himself of the grateful enthusiasm 
of his fellow-dtizens in his favour, to deprive them 
of the last remainb of their ancient constitution. 
To avoid the inconvenient remonstrances of a po- 
pular magistracy, he resolved to put an end to its 
authority. By the operation of a balia, the usual 
instrument of usurpation at Florence, he abolished 
the two reffular legisUtive councils of the republic, 
the consigUo di popolo, and the consiglio di com- 
mune; and committed the functions of these demo- 
cratical bodies to a permanent senate of seventy 
persons devoted to his will. The eonfaloniers and 
priors of arts were thenceforth to be nominated by 
this assembly; and though these phantoms of an- 
cient liberty were still retained to iUl the void which 



the total suppression of their offices would have 
occasioned, and to delude the people with the forms 
of their old republic, they were only suffered to pass 
idly through the vain ceremonial of the hour. At 
length even this illusion was insolently exposed to 
the public eye. (a.d. 1489.) A gonfalonier in re- 
tiring from office had, in conjunction with the 
priors, his colleagues in the signiory, ventured, 
without consulting Lorenzo, to admonish some of 
the inferior magistrates for a neglect of duty. For 
this le^timate exercise of authority, the gonulonier 
was himself fined; ^for it was considered," says 
Ammirato, ^audacious that he had acted without 
the sanction of the pbimcb of the government" — 
a title now first recognized in the onoe free republic 
of Florence. 

The interests of this prince were a superior, the 
dignity of the state a minor oonsideration. The 
commercial firm of the Medici had still continued 
its operations, notwithstanding the political gran- 
deur of that house. But in thus inconsmously 
mingling the functions of the prince and me mer- 
chant, Lorenzo had been unable to superintend his 
private affairs, and they had fallen into total ruin. 
His factors in the different capitals of Europe 
ridiculously aped the style and expenditure of rojnU 
ministeiB; and their mismanagement and extrava- 
gance completed the consequences of his own ne- 
glect The moment arrived when his banks could 
no longer fulfil their obligations; the state was 
required to extricate him from his embarrassments; 
and so overwhelming had these become, notwith- 
standing the immense capital left by Cosmo, that, to 
save his grandson from tne disgrace of bankruptcy, 
the public fiuth and credit were shamdeasly violated, 
f A.D. 1490.) The mterest of the national debt was 
diminished, several pious foundations were sup- 
pressed, and the state currency was received m 
taxes below its dreulating value, to be re-issued by 
the government at its fall rate. The bankruptcy A 
Lorenzo being thus averted by that of his country, 
he withdrew his capital from employment in a 
ruinous commerooy and invested it m immense 
hmded estates. 

After these transactions, there is nothing either 
in the history of Florence, or of that of Italy in 
general, to demand notice, until the death of Lo- 
renzo himself. This event was hastened by con- 
stitutional disorders, which appear to have been 
hereditary in his family, and wnich finally carried 
him to a premature grave, at the early age of forty- 
four yean. (a.d. 14&.) His death, which was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by that of Innocent 
YIII., occurred at a fortunate moment for his 
glory. New and mightier actors were about to 
enter on the theatre of Italian politics; an epoch 
of gigantic ambition and signal revolutions was 
approachinff; and the genenl settlement of the 
European khigdoms was only to prepare the deso- 
lation of the peninsula by the quarrels of foreigners. 
Not all the political sagadtv and foresight which 
were attributed to Lorenzo de' Medici, could have 
diverted the storm that was gathering over his 
country, and he must have survived only to have 
been crushed at last in the collision of more over^ 
whelming powers, or to have witnessed the final 
degradation and misery of Italy. 

The character of this celebrated man, who is 
still known by the surname of the Magnificent, has 
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been so yarioiuly stated by literary and political 
partiality, that it ib not easy to gather an unbiaaBed 
estimate of his virtues and merits. On the one 
hand, it has been strangely maintained, that his 
attachment to Italian liberty was as distinguished 
and sincere as his love of letters; and, on the other, 
the warm advocates of freedom, in natural indig- 
nation at his final and selfish destruction of the 
&irest among the republics of the peninsula, have 
perhaps not always been just to his many real ex- 
cellencies. It must at least be our endeavour to 
weigh these opposite opinions in the balance of his- 
torical evidence. If we judge the personal qualities 
of Lorenzo de' Medici by the standard of his times, 
we shall find that few of his contemporaries equalled 
him in the moral beauty of his private life, and 
that not one of the Italian statesmen of that age 
can be compared to him in his personal exemption 
from flagrant and revolting crime. His mental 
recreations were chaste and ennobling; he was 
affectionate and faithful to his numerous friends, 
munificent and courteous in his general disposition, 
and exemplary in all the domestic relations. In 
his political dealings he was neither profligate nor 
regardless of oaths, nor cruel and blood-thirsty, 
nor habitually perfidious. For, as no distmct charge 
of murder or treachery has ever been credibly es- 
tablished against him, the few vague imputations 
of guilt which he could not escajie, are contradicted 
by the whole recorded tenor of his conduct^ and 
should in equity be ascribed only to the dreadful 
frequency of such crimes; to which, in his age and 
country, it was believed that no politician could 
scruple to have recourse. 

The private character, then, of Lorenzo de' 
Medici might, even in our happier times, still be 
deemed unsullied and noble : he is only further to 
be considered, with reference to his public life, as 
the statesman and the protector of learning and 
genius. Of him in this last capacity, it may seem 
scarcely within my province to speak ; yet m no- 
ticing generally the versatility and ext«at of his 
literary talents and attainments, his pmre and 
exquisite taste for the arts, the enthusiasm of his 
intellectual spirit, and his splendid patronage of 
philosophers, scholars, and poets, of painters, ar- 
chitects, and sculptors, — it is here that we must 
rest his true glory ; that of having honourably 
associated his name with the most brilliant epoch 
in the literary history of Italy. Hence it is that 
Lorenzo de' Medici has merited the admiration of 
centuries ; and his panegyrists have done neither 
wisely nor justly in labotuing to claim for him a 
more universal pre-eminence, as the unerring 
holder of the political balance of Italy, and the 
disinterested promoter of the happiness of Flo- 
rence. In these respects his reputation has been, 
I think, grossly over-rated, and his fame in a great 
measure tmdeeervedly bestowed. That he was 
an active, a prudent, and an acute politician, is 
certain. A tone of moderation and justice per- 
vaded his transactions with foreign powers, and 
repaid him in the general estimation which it 
secured to him, and even in the ultimate success 
that it unquestionably favoured. His ambition 
was great, but it rarely exceeded his prudence ; 
and his thirst of power was not tho mere blind 
avarice of dominion. There is no doubt that the 
brilliancy of his talents, and the public opinion of 



his equity, obtained for him, in the latter part of 
his life, a remarkable ascendancy in most of the 
cabinets of Italy ; and therefore his eulogists have 
taken occasion to describe him as the balance- 
point of the Italian potentates, whose affairs he 
kept in such nice equilibrium as to prevent the 
preponderance of any particular state. But, as 
Sismondi has justly remarked, there is really no 
sufficient evidence of this incessant action and 
controlling watchfulness of Lorenzo over all the 
motions of the states of tlie peninsula. 

With still lees foundation has it been pretended 
that the idea of the balance of power originated in 
his capacious mind. But it would be very difficult 
to prove to demonstration that Lorenzo even 
steadily pursued the system ascribed to him ; and 
we should look in vain for its results, either in his 
habitual maintenance of defensive alliances for the 
security of the weaker states, or in any other of his 
negotiations. But this being as it may, it must at 
least be evident to every one who has bestowed the 
conmionest attention upon the history of Florence, 
that, for full a century before the government of 
Lorenzo, the theory of the balance of power had 
been distinctly understood in her councilB,,and put 
into practice in her alliances. Hence the hab^d 
with which she inspired all the tyrants of Italy; 
hence her usual protection of the weak against the 
oppressor, her frequent coalitions with uie minor 
powers of the peninsula, her extensive nesotiationB, 
bv which, whenever Italy itself contained no hope 
of succour, she penetrated into all the courts of 
Europe. The enemies and precursors of Coemo in 
the Florentine administration, the Guelf oligarchy, 
were the earlier movers of a system, which so far 
from originating in his family, rather fell into decay 
under their selfish policy *. 

I use this term of selfish policy advisedly, for it 
was the distinguishing characteristic of all the 
Medici ; and that it actuated Lorenzo in his public 
administration, to the exclusion of every opposing 
principle of duty to his coimtry, and of every en- 
nobling sentiment of patriotism, is the merited 
reproach of his life. To his personal security and 
ambition he sacrificed the few remains of Floren- 
tine freedom which his ancestors had spared : to 
the aggrandizement of his family, and the extensioo 
of theur mflnence, all his negotiations and alliances 
were directed. The lustre of his private virtues 

* Though the government of the Guelf oligarchy was ar- 
bitrary, its policy was enlightened ; its spirit was republican 
and national, not personal. There is therefore a strong pre- 
aumption in (kvour of Sismondi's opinion, that if, in the year 
1447, when the Milanese attempted to establiah a repablic, 
on the death of their dulte Filippo Maria, the Guelf oiig«rchy 
had continued in power at Florence, they would have aflbrded 
the new state their protection, and have drawn Venice into 
the same cause. The plan was even conceived in the coun- 
cils of Florence, under Cosmo de* Medici, and only over- 
ruled by his private firiendship for Sforsa. Thus, as Sis- 
mondi observes, a great union of interest in the cause of 
fireedom might have opposed to the ambition of tlie monareha 
of Europe, the wealth of Florence and Milan, the fleets of 
Venice and Genoa, and the hardy militia of Switzerland. 
We may pleaae our fancy by carrying the speculation a cen- 
tury ftirther, until the revolt of the Netherlands, and Imagine 
the effect which would have been produced on the destinies 
of Europe, by the completion of a chain of federal republics 
extending, in almost ni>broken connexion, from the months 
of the Rhine to the gates of Rome. 
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wonld secure him from being numbered with the 
oontemporary tyrants of Italy, — with Graleazzo and 
Ludorieo Sforza, with Sixtus and with Ferdinand; 
J but it is only as the enlightened patron of letters 
and art, that his memoiry is entitled to unqualified 
admiration *. 

The tranquillity of Florence and of Italy was not 
broken immediately after the death of Lorenzo de' 
Medici; and Piero, the eldest of his three sons, 
took possession, without difficulty, of his arbitrary 
power. But, amidst the repose of the peninsula, 
the general aspect of Europe e^ery where bore 
indicati<ms that a new era was opening in the 
history of mankind ; that a train of political com- 
binations was n4>idly forming, more extensive and 
grand in their objects, and more formidable and 
orerwhelming in Uieir probable results, than any 
which the world had hitherto known. All the 
monarchies of Europe, alter the long anarchy of 
the feudal ages, had subsided into internal onler, 
and were prepared, by the consolidation of their 
energies, for the vigorons trial of iheir reUtive 
i forces. France, after the death of Louis XI., and 
dnrins the minority of his son, had acquired a new 
attitude of grandeur and strength under the glo- 
rious administration of a regency; sad the young 
sovereign, Charles YIII., on assuming the reins of 
government at this epoch, found himself the power- 
ful master of a great and well-organized kingdom. 
The whole of the Spanish peninsula, by the con- 
quest of Granada, was united under one dynasty ; 
and Ferdinand, the Catholic, had already planted 
the vast foundations of that empire, of which his 
wily policy meditated the extension from Sicily to 
the continent of Italy. Our own ishmd had passed 
under the severe and vigorous sceptre of the 
Tudors; and the house of Austria, by the matri- 
monial acquisition of the Netherlands, had arrived 
at an increase of dominion, which gave a dangerous 
preponderance to its influence, under Maximilian, 
the son and successor in the imperial dignity of 
Fi«deric III. 

Thus, on every side, the rulers of Italy beheld 
the consolidation of gigantic powers, which me- 
naced their country with impending destruction. 
As long as they were divided among themselves by 
their miserable animosities, they could not fail to 
perceive that their general position was one of 
I weakness and danger. A mutual sacrifice of jar- 
{ ring interests, a common oblivion of petty dissen- 
I sions, and a federal league of all their monarchies 
and republics, could alone preserve the national 
independence of Italy ; and such an association, 
formed with sincerity, and maintained with good 
faith, would be abundiuitly sufficient for their pro- 
tection from every effort of foreign ambition. But 
the treacherous and selfish spirit of their politicians 
rendered them mcapable of founding their safety 
on the basis of integrity. The pre-eminence of 

• Few of the great penonagee of history have been alter- 
nately jodged with more unmeasured piaite and relentless 
severity, than Lorenxo de' Medici. The enquirer who would 
desire to weigh whatever may be advanced in his favour or 
against him, might perhaps place Roseoe and Slsmondl in 
the opposite scales of the balance ; but it has rather been my 
duty to study his character for myself; and if I have not 
been able to agree in several points of opinion with either 
of tliese respectable authorities, my dissent has at least been 
the lesnlt of patient examination into original evidenoe. 



Italy over the rest of Europe in all the arts of 
civilization and refinement, was not graced bv 
public and private virtue; and we may reflect with 
profit, but we cannot observe with surprise, that 
her greatness was extinguished by her vices. 

The destmy of Italy was often influenced by the 
character of die sovereign pontiffs; and the succes- 
sor, whom the conclave gave to Innocent VIII. at 
this critical juncture was the most detestable of 
mankind. This was the cardinal Roderigo Borgia, 
who, under the pontifical title of Alexander VI., 
was to load the Romish church with its consumma- 
tion of infamy. Ludovico Sforza was rendered 
peculiarly sensible, by the proximity of the Milanese 
duchy to the Alps, of the danger to which Italy 
was exposed from the ambition uf foreigners. An 
alliance, which had been established in 1480, still 
subsbted between him and the king of Naples, the 
duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines ; and he en- 
deavoured to induce the rulers of those states to 
convince the world, by a joint embassy to the new 
pope, that they were determined to mamtain their 
league for the defence of tlie peninsula. Such a 
measure might have induced Alexander VI. and 
the Venetians to unite in the same cause; but Piero 
de' Medici, who was utterly destitute of his father's 
prudence and enlightened policy, was led by his 
pride and vanity to repulse the overtures of Ludo- 
vico, and to attach himself exclusively to the king 
of Naples, by whose aid he hoped to convert his 
authority over Florence into a declared despotism 
under a princely title. Meanwhile, he had been 
rapidly consuming the inheritance of his father's 
popularity, and had already betrayed the jealous 
and tyrannical spirit which might be expected to 
guide his administration, by banishing his two 
cousins ^descended from the brother of the great 
Cosmo) from Florence, upon some capricious sus- 
picion. 

The Milanese usurper soon became alarmed at 
the intimate connexion between Medici and Fer- 
dinand. Though his nephew, Gian Galeazzo, had 
now attained the full age of manhood, Ludovico 
still continued entirely to exclude him from the go- 
vernment which, ever since his boyish years, he had 
exercised in his name. The young duke was feeble 
and imbecile in character ; but he had married 
the daughter of the duke of Calabria; and the 
proud and courageous spirit of the Neapolitan 
princess ill-brooked Ludovico's usurpation of her 
husband's rights. She appealed to the protection 
of her grandfather Ferdinand ; and the consequent 
demand of the Neapolitan king, that tlie young 
duke should be put in immediate possession of his 
legitinuite authority, increased the distrust of Lu- 
dovico at the negotiation between Ferdinand and 
Piero de' Medici. He endeavoured to secure his 
own power, by persuading the pope, the Venetianb, 
and the duke of Ferrara, to enter with him into a 
league, as a counterpoise to the union of Naples 
and Florence; but still apprehending the insuffi- 
ciency of this measure for his protection, he ad- 
dressed himself to Charles VIII. of France, and 
sealed the ruin of Italian independence by inviting 
that monarch into the peninsula, (a.d. 1493.) 

The ancient pretensions of th^ house of Anjou to 
the sovereignty of Naples had now merged, as far 
at least as the force of testaments could transfer 
them, into the French crown. By the premature 
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death of that John of Anjoa, who had mstaiiied the 
claims of his family against Ferdinand of Naples, 
his father Regnier was left without male iasae. 
Bat the daughter of Regnier had therefore legally 
conveyed the AnffeTin rights to her son, another 
Regnier, duke of Lorraine. Her marriage into a 
hostile family was, however, so disagreeable to her 
father, that, to the prejudice of his grandson, he 
bequeathed his county of Provence, and his preten- 
sions over Naples, to a count of Maine, his nephew; 
who finally, on his death-bed, transferred all his 
possessions and riehts to his cousin, Louis XI., 
icing of France. Louis immediately seized upon 
Provence, notwithstanding the better title of Reg- 
nier of Lorraine ; but the prudent and crafty 
monarch was not seduced to attempt the dangerous 
assertion of the more splendid but barren part of 
the Angevin inheritance. The inconsiderate vanity 
and weak ambition of Charles VIII. prepared him 
to enter with avidity on an enterprise from which 
his fs^erhad wisely abstained; and when Ludovico 
Sforza solicited him to assert his cUim upon the 
crown of Naples, he was easily tempted to engage 
in an enterprise which was favoured by the pros- 
perity, and might be supported by the resources, of 
his own kingdom. A treaty was speedily adjusted, 
by which Storza bound himself to assist the French 
kmg in the conquest of Naples, and Charles gua- 
ranteed to the Milanese usurper the possession of 
his anthority. Thus far Ludovico Sforza seemed to 
approach the oonsummation of his desien, to place 
the ducal crown of Miten on his own head. But 
the very means which he employed for the attain- 
ment of his bad purposes brought with them the 
punishment of his guilt. He forgot, in his eager- 
ness to render the French the instruments of his 
ambition, that a prince of their nation was a com- 
petitor for the states which he was himself unjustiy 
labouring to retain ; that the duke of Orleans, by 
his descent from Valentine Visconti, cUimed the 
ancient dominions at her family, by a prior and 
more legitimate title than the house of Srorza. 

As soon as Charles VIII. resolved to attempt 
the conquest of Naples, he abandoned everv other 
consideration, sad hastened to sacrifice the real 
interests of his own kingdom in the pursuit of 
this chimerical enterprise. He was at open war 
with our Henry VII., and with Maximilian, king 
of the Romans, and on bad terms with Ferdmand 
and Isabella of Spain. To all these sovereigns he 
made most improvident concessions, to bind them 
by treaty not to disturb his expedition into Italy 
or the peace of France in his absence. At the 
same time, to conciliate the fiivour of Christian 
Europe for his attack upon Naples, he solemnly 
and publicly declared that, after tiie assertion of his 
just rights, it was his ultimate design to cany his 
arms from Italy against the empire of the Turkish 
infidels. 

When intelligence of the hostile designs of 
Charles VIII. reached the old king of Naples, he 
exerted every effort of skilful negotiation to avert 
the storm, or to strengthen his power of resisting 
it But the presumptuous monarch of France 
haughtily rejected every attempt to compromise 
his cUims ; and Ludovico Sforza, who had staked 
his fiUe upon a dangerous alliance, had gone too &r 
to retract To all the friendly overtures of Ferdi- 
nand, to all his representations of the ruinous con- 



sequences of suffering a foreign power to enter the 
peoinsulay Ludovico returned only decmtful pro 
fSessions, which were merely intendied to gain time 
and to ward off an attack, until he should be sup- 
ported by the arrival of the French. The Vene- 
tians, too, who secretly desired the humiliation of 
the Neapolitan dynasty, determined, with a narrow 
policy, to shelter themselves under a neutrality, 
and to watch the progress of events. Ferdinand 
succeeded, however, in winning over Alexander 
VI. to his alliance, by bestowing the hand of his 
grand-daughter, a natural child of Alfonso, upon 
one of the pope's sons, and by making other sacri- 
fices to the ambition of the papal bmily ; and he 
drew his connexion still closer with Piero de' Me- 
dici. He then resolutely armed to resist his ene- 
mies ; but he was not destined to encounter the 
storm which menaced his house, and he suddenly 
died at the advanced age of seventy years, m the 
midst of his active and vigorous measures for de- 
fence. (a.d. 1494.) 

Ferdinand was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Alfonso II., who, inheriting some portion of his 
ability, surpassed him, as I have fonneriy ob- 
served, in all the dai^er qualities of his duoscter, 
and by his tyrannical and cruel conduct had long 
rendered himself universally odious. The autho- 
rity of the new king, however, was recognized by 
his subjects without opposition ; and he imme- 
diately confirmed his father's alliaocee and pur- 
sued his warlike preparations. As it was uncer- 
tain whether the French would attempt the inva- 
sion of Italy by land or sea, Alfonso sent a power- 
ful fieet under his brother, don Frederic, to the 
coast of Liguria ; and at the same time diapalched 
his youthful son, don Ferdinand, with an army 
into Romagnay to form his junction with the papal 
and Florentine auxiliaries. Meanwhile, Chariee 
VIIL had caused his coosin and presunqptiTe 
heir, the duke of Orieans, to pass by sea with a 
Frendi squadron to Genoa ; wherei, by tiie aid of 
his treasures, a magnificent naval armament was 
already in forward preparation, while a body of 
Swiss troops, which had been levied in Froieh 
pay in the cantons, joined the Milanme forces in 
the same city. On the arrival of the fleet of Al- 
fonso off the Ligurian coast, some unimportant 
hostilities ensued, in which the Neapolitans were 
for the most part unsuccessful. In this mean time, 
the French troops were pourinff into Lombardy 
from the defiles of the Alps ; and still young Fer^ 
dinand of Naples was restrained by his coanseUon 
from advancing into the Milanese states to attack 
them in detail, and endeavour to excite a revolt 
against Ludovico Sforza ; until it was learnt, too 
kite, in his camp, that Charles VIII. had himself 
passed the moimtains, and descended into Italy at 
the head of his army *. 

• My authoritiea for the period between the eleetSon of 
Innocent VIII. and the expedition of Gharlei YIU., an 
liaoehUvelll, 1st Fior. b. vliL p. itt. to its doie, at the 
death of Lorenio de' Medid; Scipione Ammlrato^ lit Fior. 
b. XXV. p. 161, ad fin. zzvi. ad p. 101; Ftaneeseo Otlkda^ 
dini, Hist, d'ltalia, b. L ad p. 41. Thta celebrated work 
opens where that of MacchUrelU doaea, with the deatb d 
Loienxo. See alao Giannone, 1st Civ. del Begno di NapoU, 
b. xzviU. oe. 1. 1; b. udx. Introduotlon ; Roacoe, Life of 
Loicnao, toL U. ad p. MO; Slsmondi, ce. 8MS, ad p. 151 

Mr. HaUam takes hia leave of ItaHao hiativy "^'^ "* 
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PART I. 



Unoppoaed march of Chailee VIII.— The MHaaeia enmn 
BiimiMMl Iqr Ludovleo Sfona on the death of his nephew— 
BBtxaaee of the Freneh army tatto Tuscany— DIsalleetioii 
of the Itarsntiiies asainst Piero de' Mediel— His al^ect 
■ahmlsaion to Charles VIII.- Expnkion of the Medid 
from FloreDoe— The Plsans permitted by Chatles VIII. to 
throir off the yoke of Florence— Advance of Charles VIII. 
towards Rome— Terror and submission of Alexander VI. 
—Entrance of Charles into Rome— Amount and composi- 
tion of liis army — Dismay of Alfonso II. of Naples at the 
approach of the French— His abdication and flight— Ferdi- 
nand II. king of Nsples— His vain eflbrtt to defend his 
throne— He retires to Isehia— Conquest of Naples by 
Charlea VIII.— Imprudent security of the French monarch 
— Alarm of the Italian powers at his success— League of 
Venice against him— Dsagar of his situation— He resolTos 
to retain to France with a part of his army— Narrstive of 
his mareli— Battle of FomoTa— Glorious Tictory of Charles 
VIII. over the Italian lesgue — He concludes peace with 
MQan, and repasses the Alps into France— Ferdinand II. 
attacks tlie French troq^ in Naples, and recovers that 
kingdom— His death— Frederic, king of Naples— War of 
Pisa for the maintenance of her freedom against Flocenoe 
—Share of other powers in the contest— OenenJ truce in 
Europe— Singular state of Florence at this epodi— Rise of 
tlie fimatic Savonsrola— He acquires a prodigious ascen- 
dancy over the people— His despotic authority in the state 
—Curious occasion of his fidl— Charlea VIII. of Fnuooe 
succeeded by Louis XII. — Claims of Louis upon the crown 
of Milaa, as well as that of Naples— Conquest of the Mi- 
lanese dnehy by the French— Captivity and end of 
Ludovlco Sfonsr— Crimes of pope Alexander V(. and his 
son Cssar Borgia— Condition of Romsgna— Gonqusst of 
that province by Cvsar Borgia— Designs of Louis XII. upon 
Naples— His treaty with Ferdinand, the Catholic, fbr the 
partitioa of tliat kingdom— Iniquity of this allianee— Con- 
quest of Naples by the Frsnch and Spaniards— Fkte of 
Frederic of Napl e s Exttoction of the Arsgonese dynasty 
of Naples— Ouanel of the French sad Spaniards over their 
spoil— Battles of Csrignoles and of the Oarigliano— Ezpul- 
sloa of the Fkench from Naples— Truce between France 
and Spain — EstabHshmeiit of the long dominion of Spain 
over Naples— Continued atrocities and success of Csssar 
Borgia— Death of Alexander VI.— Reverses of Boigia^ 
Pope Julhis n.— Fill of Csesar Borgia— Stoiy of his end- 
Repose end servitude of Italy^-Julins II. re-esuhllshes 
the papal power la Romagna^ Transient war of Maximl- 
Baa, emperor-elect, against FAace and Venice— Continued 
stmggie of the Plsans against the Florentine yoke— Their 
valiant resistance— Final sul^ugation of their city— Review 

yet the llrtt laaees of France ^eam along the defiles of the 
Alps;" but I cannot proceed on my way without an expres- 
sion of real regret at the loss of his valuable aid. The limlto 
ef his sol^iect engage him in general views rather than in 
connected nanative; and his abridgment of historical trans- 
actions Is, of course, necessarily very concise. But I have 
continually felt my obligations to his luctd arrangement of 
the great features of Italian history doling the middle ages ; 
and I know not whether most to admire his extensive and 
aceuiate learning, his enlightened and philosophical spirit, 
I or the poetical beauties and chastened elegaaoe of his style. 

L 



of the condition and policy of Venice— Her late war with 
the Turks— The hatred of anmeroos enemlss provoked Iqr 
her eoattnental aggrandiiement— General coalitloB la 
Europe against her^League of Cambray— PresumpCoou 
eonfldence of the republio— Oemmencemeat of hostORise 
—Battle of Aignadello— Total defeat of the Vniftiins 
Their continental provinces rapidly overrun by the cui- 
federatee— Ai^ect deapair of the Venetians— The league 
gradually dissolved by their submission— Julius II. recon- 
cUed with them— Revival of the fortunes of Venice— Re- 
capture of Padu»— Fruitleee siege of that city by the con- 
federates under the emperor Maximillaa— Rs-«stabllsh> 
meat of the Veaetian aflUrs. 

Thb entrance of Charles VIII. into Italy miffht 
easily have been prevented, notwithstanding the 
disunion of the peninsulay if the nowers who held 
the passes of the western Alps nad steadily re- 
solved to close them against his march. But un- 
happily for the Italians, both the dachy of Savoy 
and the marquisate of Montfexrat were at this 
epoch saffering from the disorders of minorities 
and the weakness of female government Charles 
was welcomed into Piedmont with distinguished 
honours by the princesses who exercised the re- 
gencies of these states ; and, after finding a mas- 
niiioent reception in his passage through Tunn 
and Casal, he arrived at Pavia, where he was met 
by Ludovico Sforza, and supplied with the sub- 
sidies and resources of Milan. It was in the cas- 
tle of Pavia that the ill-fated youns duke of Milan 
was retained with his duchess and children. His 
health had for some time shown alarming symp- 
toms of decay; and his perfidious uncle had 
scarcely accompanied Charles on his continued 
march as far as Parma, when he was recalled 
by the intelligence of his death. The mysterious 
illness of Gian Galeazzo, and his dissolution at a 
period that accorded so perfectly with the machi- 
nations of his imde, created deep and general sus- 
picion that Ludovico had caused a slow poison to 
be administered to him. The character of the 
Moor * but too well justified the belief of his guUt ; 
and partly on the plea that the infimcy of Gian 
Galeazzo's children rendered their succession in- 
advisable at such a difficult crisis, partly by virtue 
of an imperial investitttre which no had already 
gained for himself in secret from Maximilian, Lu- 
dovico Sforza assumed the ducal crown of Milan. 

Meanwhile, Charles VIII., turning aside to the 
south-west from Parma, had passed into Tuscany 
through the Apennines, without opposition, by the 
route of PontremolL When the French army here 
entered the narrow territonr between the moun- 
tains and the sea, their maren through this difficult 
and barren country might have been arrested at 
every mile by a far inferior force. But while the 
whole No^Iitan army imder prince Ferdinand 
was stationed on the eastern side of the Apennines 
to defend the entrance into Romagna, no effectual 
steps had been taken by their allies to oppose the 
invaders in Tuscany. The pope and the Floren- 
tines had undertaken to guard the frontiers of that 

* Ludovico had acquired this simame firom his dark com- 
plexion ; but it agreed equally with the fierce and perfidious 
qualities of his nature. He was, indeed, hfanself pleased 
with an appellation that leemed to distinguish him for the 
wily cunning and duplldty in which it was his pride to 
excel. 
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province: but Alexander VI. was suiBciently oc- 
cupied in the Roman state by an insurrection of 
the Colonn»y the allies of France ; and Piero de' 
Medici, whose incapacity was now signally dis- 
played, had neglected all measures of safety. 

As the French approached, the Florentines no 
lonser concealed the indiffnation which their ruler 
had already excited by his vain and insolent de> 
portment, so different from the moderation of 
demeanour which his family had in general cau- 
tiously preserved. The people of Florence had 
always been attached to French alliances; Piero 
de' Medici had engaged them in a quarrel to which 
they seemed strangers ; and their discontent was 
openly expressed at his rashness in provoking a 
danger which he wanted either the energy or the 
strength to repel. Amidst his terror at the popu- 
lar fermentation, and the foreign hostility which 
threatened his power, Piero forgot the difference 
in situation and character between his father and 
himself, and resolved to imitate the conduct of 
Lorenzo, who had averted his destruction by com- 
mitting himself, in his celebrated mission to Naples, 
into the hands of an enemy. He hastened to the 
French camp, and threw bunaelf at the feet of 
Charles. But his submission was received by the 
haughty monarch with cold contempt, and accepted 
only upon the most disgraceful conditions. Though 
the Florentines had no army in the field, they held 
the fortresses of Sarzana and Pietra Santa— the 
keys of the narrow and mountainous district into 
which the French had entered. For the invaders 
to reduce these strong places by force would con- 
sume precious time, to leave them behind in the 
hands of enemies would be most dangerous; and 
Charles insisted that the two fortresses, together 
with Pisa and other minor posts, should be instantly 
surrendered to him. Piero had the weakness to 
cause a compliance with these demands, and thus 
sealed his own ruin. Returning immediately after- 
wards to Florence, he found the whole city roused 
to fiiry by his unauthorized and pusillanimous sa- 
crifice of the public honour. He was denied admis- 
sion into the palace of the signiory ; he was incapable 
of any coun^^us effort to assert his authority; 
and after his brother, the cardinal Giovanni, with 
more spirit had vainly endeavoured to assemble the 
partizans of his family, by traversing the streets 
with the once animating cry of Palle I Palle ! the 
Medici were compelled to retire from Florence. 
The gates were closed after them, and Piero com- 
pleted the measure of his imbecility by withdrawing 
to Venice instead of returning to the French king, 
who, for his own purposes, would in all probability 
have supported his authority against the people. 

On the expulsion of the Medici from Florence, 
the republican government revived, and the sig- 
niory sent ambusadors to Charles VIII., to esta- 
blish amicable relations with him. The French 
monarch, who was still advancing, had meanwhile 
passed through Lucca, where he was received by 
that republic with submission, and entered Pisa. 
At the solicitation of the people of that city, he 
permitted them to throw off the Florentine yoke. 
The magistrates and soldiery of the sovereign re- 
public were expelled, the Pisans re-established their 
ancient state, and Charles, leaving a French garrison 
in one of the citadels of the place, pursued his 
route to Florence, and made his triumphal entry 



into that capital at the head of his troops. The 
Florentines had hitherto found little reason for 
satisfaction at the conduct of the kine ; and though 
they received him amicably within their walls, he 
affected at first to treat them as a conquered people. 
He hesitated whether he should not restore the 
Medici; he made most extravagant proposals as the 
price of his friendship; and Uiough the firmness 
displayed by tihe signiozy in their negotiations with 
him had the effect of moderating his demands, he 
finally extorted large subsidies in return for the 
conclusion of the treaty, by which he tacitly ac- 
knowledged the independence of the republic He 
then hastened his march to the south by Sienna. 
That turbulent republic, like Lucca, seemed, amidst 
the collision of mightier interests, to have shrunken 
into utter insignificance. Charles took unresisted 
possession of her fortresses, expelled the civic guard 
of her magistrates, left a garrison within her walls, 
and proceeded with his army towards Rome. 

Finding his Ime of defence in Romagna tamed 
by the unopposed march of the French through 
Tuscany, prince Ferdinand of Naples had now re- 
tired with his army upon Rome. The sire d'Au- 
bigny, a prince of the house of Stuart^ in the ser- 
vice of France, who had been opposed to him with 
the first troops that had entered Italy and the Mi- 
lanese forces, at the same time joined Charles Y I II. 
before Florence; and the chieftains of Romagna 
began to tender their submission to the French 
monarch. The approach of the whole invading 
army towards the ecclesiastical capital threw Alex- 
ander VI. into the utmost irresolution and dismay. 
He at first, in concert with don Ferdmand, thought 
of defending the immense circuit of Rome; but 
when Charles VIII. had crossed the Tiber above 
the city, his courage forsook him. He consented to 
receive the French army into the capital, and the 
Neapolitan prince was compelled hastily to evacuate 
it, and to continue his retreat to hia own frontiers. 

In making his entrance into Rome, the French 
king sedulously strove to display the amount and 
wariike array of his troops; and we possess, in the 
account of a contemporary, a curious picture of 
the astonishment and imposing effects which were 
produced upon the Italians, by the novel equipmait 
and composition of this transalpine host. The enu- 
meration is worth repeating, for it illustrates the 
progress of the military art, and may serve to 
explain the nature of some striking changes which 
warfare was now undergoing. The vanguard of 
the French army m entering Rome, was formed of 
Swiss and German infantry, of whom Charles had 
about eight thousand in his pay. The discomfiture 
into which the phalanx of Swiss pikemen had more 
than once thrown the Austrian and Bui^gundian 
chivalry, and the experience of the Swiss valour in 
transient incursions into the Mibmese states, had 
raised the military reputation of the hardy natives 
of the cantons throughout Europe, and at length, 
in the fifteenth century, brought infantry into re- 
pute. But it is particularly from the fiatal wars of 
foreigners in Italy, which commenced at the crisis 
before us, that we may date the revival of the tac- 
tical principles of antiquity, the employment of 
infantry as the true nerve of armies :— a practice 
which has always since prevailed, and which must 
continue wherever war rises into a science. The 
Swiss and German bands of Charles VIII. were 
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ranged into regular battalions; and these were 
closed in uniforms of various colours, and marched 
by beat of drum under their respectlye standards. 
They were anned with pikes and halberds, ten feet 
in length, and among every thousand were mingled 
an hundred musqueteers. Their leaders were dis- 
tinguished by the waving plumes of their crested 
helmets; the front ranks of the soldiexy, too, wore 
casques and cuirasses; but the rest were without 
defensive armour. After these brave and disci- 
plined bands, marched the Gascon crossbow-men, 
of whom, and other inferior infantry, there were in 
all about fourteen thousand. They were followed 
aj^in by the gens-d'armerie, the gallant chivalry of 
France, in complete casings of steel, and armed, 
like the Italian cuirassiers, with the ponderous 
lance. Of this heavy horse the French army mus' 
tared some three thousand; with twice that number 
of attendant lighter cavalry, equipped with helmet 
and cuirass, wi^ the demi-lance and the long bow. 
A train of artillery, such as had hitherto never 
been seen, completed this formidable array. The 
French had already wrought remarkable improve- 
ments in their ordnance. Their gun-carriages on 
two wheels were fastened for travelling to limbers, 
much in the present form; and their train num- 
bered thirty-four pieces of large brass cannon ; 
besides others of smaller descriptions, the culverins 
and falconets of the times. Around the king's 
person were his household bands : Scottish and 
native archers, and squadrons of guards splendidly 
appointed and composed entirely of the flower of 
the French nobility. Charles was attended by se- 
veral cardinals at variance with the pope, by the 
Colonna and a crowd of other Italian captains, and 
by a brilliant train of the great feudatories of his 
crown. It was only three hours after noon when 
the French army began to file into Rome, and the 
entrance of different troops continued without in- 
termission until long after night-fall. The torch 
light which glanced on the arms, and partially de- 
veloped the dark massos of the soldiery, threw a 
wild and lurid character over the scene, and added 
to its stem grandeur*. 

It was from the castle of St. Angelo, to which 
the pope had retired, that he treated with the 
French king. (a.d. 1495.) The conditions of peace 
were soon wijusted, by which Charles swore to re- 
spect the spiritual authority of the pontiff, and to 
receive him for his aUy ; and Alexander, on his 
part, promised, on the demand of the king, to de- 
liver to him fortresses and hostages, as the only 
sure pledges of his fiiith. Charles remained nearly 
a month at Rome, while his troops were forming on 
the frontiers of Naples to enter that kingdom in 
two bodies by the Abruzzoe and the Terra di La- 
voro. In the mean time, at the Neapolitan court, 
all was confusion and panic Alfonso II., who, 

* Except tot the sake of an antithesis, I know not why 
Robertmn (Reign of Charles V., vol. i. p. 131) rates the 
toUl force of Charles YIII. so low as 20,000 men. It is evi- 
dent from the above enumeration, collated fhim La Tre- 
moui]le (Mtaiolres, c. viil.) and from Paolo Giovio (Hist, 
sal temp. b. ii.), both eye-witnesses, that the organised force 
alone of the French exceeded 30,000 ; besides a great num- 
ber of vatets, or military attendants, who, with the Milanese 
contingent, swelled the total nnmbers of the invading army, 
aceording to the Florentine history of Nardl, on its passage 
throogh Tuscany, to 60,000 men. 



vicious and cruel as he was, had formerly, in the 
wars of Italy and in that against the Turki^ in- 
vasion at Otranto, gained a great reputation for 
courage and military talent, was now completely 
overcome by his terror of the invaders and the 
alarms of a guilty conscience. He saw, or £uicied, 
his subjects preparing to satiate upon his person their 
vengeance for the long train of cruelties of which, 
during his father's reign, he had been the author or 
active instrument By day, the execration of the 
populace, who rejoiced in the approach of the 
French as bringing deliverance from his odious 
sway, resounded under the windows of his palace : 
by night, in dreams or waking apparitions, the 
figures of his murdered barons seemed to flit be- 
fore him, and weighed dovvn his troubled and coward 
spirit. Thus distracted by apprehensions, and torn 
by remorse, after shutting himself up in one of the 
fortresses of Naples, he resolved to fly from his 
kingdom, as if he could escape from himself. On 
the same day on which Charles YIII. quitted Rome, 
Alfonso precipitately abdicated in favour of his son 
Ferdinand ; and embarking with his treasures on 
board his galleys, sailed to Sicily, where his cousin 
Ferdinand the Catholic gave him an asylum. The 
short residue of his life was passed among priests 
in penance and religious observances, and he died 
before the close of Uie same year. 

The flight of Alfonso II. left his son Ferdinand 
only the ruins of a throne. The young monarch 
himself deserved to be popular ; and having, just 
before his father's abdication, returned to Naples, 
leaving his army on the frontiers, his presence 
calmed the public agitation, and he took possession 
of his crown without opposition. If he had begim 
to reign earlier, his amiable and courageous quali- 
ties might perhaps have fixed tEe affections of his 
people, and animated their enthusiasm in his cause ; 
but it was now too late. When he hastened to re- 
sume the command of his troops in the impregna- 
ble position in which he had placed them at San 
Germane, near the river Grarigliano, he found them 
already conquered by their fears. The French 
had taken by assault two castles on the frontiers, 
the walls of which their powerful artillei^ had Uid 
open in a few hours ; and they had put the whole 
garrisons to the sword. The ferocity with which 
the French carried on hostilities, so cUfferent from 
their own languid and bloodless operations, at first 
struck inconceivable horror and affright into the 
Italians. The Neapolitan soldiery covdd not be 
persuaded to face their terrible enemies ; and they 
retired in disorder to Capua on the mere appear- 
ance of the French vanguard. Almost all the 
towns of the kingdom, too, either from terror at 
the invaders, from ancient attachment to the Xn- 
gevin pretensions, or from disaffection to the house 
of Aragon, began to show symptoms of revolt ; 
and from Capua, where he had laboured to arrest 
the flight of his army, Ferdinand II. was summoned 
to Naples to quell an insurrection of the popuhtce* 
His presence had again an instantaneous effect 
in appeasing the capital ; but the short interval of 
his forced separation from his army was sufficient 
to complete the subversion of his throne. The 
condottieri in his pay, and at their head the mar- 
shal Gian Giacomo Trivubno — who became after- 
wards so celebrated in the Italian wars, and never 
sullied his fame by a second treason— treated with 
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Charies VIII., and went over with their handi to 
hiaatandard. 

This shamefol defection oonsommated the tri- 
umph of the French monarch. When Ferdinand 
returned from the capital, he found the few troops 
who still adhered to him in full retreat, Capu* m 
revolt, the banners of France floating over her 
walls, and her gates closed against him bj the in- 
habitants. He soROwfolly retraced his route to 
Nfmles ; but the news of his reverses had arrived 
berore him. The populace of the capital were 
once more in commotion ; he had reason to appre- 
hend that the mercenaries who still remained in 
his pay desiened to deliver him to the enemy; and 
perceiving that fiuther resistance was hopekasy he 
abandoned the continent, and, embarking with his 
fiunily, sought N^Dffo in the neighbouring littie 
island of Iwhia. T£e French army were already 
at the gates of Naples, and, on the followmff day, 
Charies YIII. made his proud entry into his new 
capital. The whole kingdom, with the exception 
of a few maritime places, submitted with thought- 
less ioy to his ajithority ; almost all the Neapohtan 
nobility hastened to tender to him their allegiance; 
and the terror which had preceded his arms spread 
even to the opposite shores of the Adriatic The 
Turks seeing the standards of France every where 
displayed over the Neapolitan towns, and anticipat- 
ing the hnmedtate pansage of Charles VIII. mto 
Epirus, were stricken wim sach a panic that they 
abandoned their f ort r o as o s on that coast, as if the 
dreaded conqueror of Naples had already assailed 
them with reststiees might 

After his easy triumph, the reckless and impru- 
dent sovereign of France reposed in his new king- 
dom, as if no reflection on the inconstancy of for- 
tune could trouble his career of vanity and pleasure*. 
Not only he, but his whole court and anny, aban- 
doned tiiemselvee to all the enjoyments of sense 
which a delidons climate, a country overflowing 
with luxuries, and a voluptuous capital, could afford. 
Charles was completely engrossed in the celebration 
of festivals and toomamentB, and the pursuit of 
lioentioufLgallantry. No thought was given to the 
prosecution of the war against the Turks, which 
liad been so ostentatiously announced to Christen- 
dom to sanction the expedition into Italy. The 
security of tiie real objects of the French mvasion 
was equally neglected. No attempt was made to 
disturb Ferdinand II. in his retreat at Ischia ; all 
the offices and fiefs of the crown were wrested firam 
the Neapolitans to be bestowed on Frenchmen ; 
and there was scarcely a native nobleman who was 
not deprived of some dignity or possession, and in- 
sulted by the undisguised anroganoe of Charles and 
his courtiers. French officers filled the provinces 
and oppressed the people in their aridity to amass 
money ; and the rejoicings with which the Neapo- 
litans had welcomed the advance of the invaders 
and the overthrow of the Aragonese dynasty, were 
rapidly converted into detestation of their new 
masters. But Cbaries VIII. continued still unsus- 
picious of an approaching reverse, when he was 
suddenly roused from his dream of conquest by in- 

• Grdodudini might heve taught him: "tutto U frntto 
delT aveie vioto eonaltte nell' ueare hi vittoris bene,"— 
that the ehlef fruit of eonqoeat b the Judleiona uae of 
▼ietoiy. 



telligenee from the historian Philip de Comines, his 
ambassador at Venice, of the formation of a power- 
ful league asainst him in northern Italy. 

When their first consternation at the rapid suc- 
cess of the French invasion had somewhat subsided, 
the Italian states had full leisure to perceive the 
bitter fruits of their disunion, in the subjugation 
which threatened the whole peninsula. No sinzle 
power of Italy was equal to cope with the French ; 
but it was seen that the expulsion of the invades, 
who had been so rashly invited into the country, 
might easily be effected by a confederacy. The 
duke Ludovioo of Milan,.who had himself prepared 
the storm of French war, had already discovered 
that he had most to dread from its ravages. The 
duke of Orleans, who had been left in Lombardy 
by Charles VIII. in his city of Asti, began openly 
to assert his pretensions to the MUaneee duchy ; 
and while Charles himself showed a disposition to 
countenance the personal enemies of Ludovieo, he 
refused him the investiture of a Neapolitan princi- 
pality which he had promised. The duke therefore 
eamestiy applied himself to engage Venice in a 
league against the French king. 

That republic was already filled with alarm at 
the aggrandizement of Cbaries, and sensible of the 
impolicy of preservins the neutrality which she 
had originally professed. Maximilian, king of the 
Romans and empcrornilect, and Ferdinand the 
Catholic, shared her disquietude. The one, berides 
an old enmity against the king of France, was 
stung in his pricfe and ambition by the fear that 
Charies VIII. aspired to tiie imperial dignity ; the 
other trembled for the safety of his kingdom of Si- 
cily from the vicinity of the French, and could not 
behold with indifference the overthrow of an Ax»- 
gonese dynasty, and the expulsion of his ooosin 
Ferdinand of Naples frrom a throne which had 
added lustre and dignity to his own house. N^o- 
tiations were seeretiy opened at Venice between 
the republic and the ambasBad<»s of Maximilian 
and of Spain and Milan ; and a league was solemnly 
condudcMi by these four powers. The purposes for 
which it was formed were decUred to be the ma 



tenanee of the authority of the holy see, the pro- 
tection of the liberties of Italy and of the respective 
rights of the confederates, and the common defence 
of Christendom against the Turks. But the pub- 
lication of these ostensible objects scarcely con- 
cealed that the real designs and secret engagements 
of the league were directed against Charies VIII. 
The pope himself was at least an accessory to it, 
and the other powers of Italy were invited to enter 
it. But the duke of Ferrara professed to maintain 
a neutrality, and the Florentmes, litUe satisCaction 
as the conduct of the French monarch had afforded 
them, remained fSaithfuI to their alliance with him. 
Notwithstanding the secresy of the Venetian 
negotiations, Philip de Comines, — who has left us 
so animated a narrative of the reign of Louis XI., 
and of this expedition of Charie8,->had already, 
by his vigilance, long penetrated the extent of his 
master's danger, and apprized hun of the storm 
which was gmexinf^ But the presumptuous and 
improvident monarch was not the better prepared 
for his defence, and the promulgation of the league 
of Venice broke over him like a thunder-stiwe. 
The peril of his situation was great, and promised 
to become hourly more alanning. A 
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had aniTed in Sicily under the famons 
I Goosalvo da Cordova, whose name itself was already 
formidable, from his exploits in the war of Granada. 
The Venetians and the duke of Milan were actively 
hastening their warlike preparations ; and while 
the eontempUted junction of the German bands 
of Mawimilian with their forces in Liombardy 
threatened to intercept the communications of 
Charles VIII. with France, the republican fleets 
meoaoed the coasts of Naples. In the general dis- 
content of that kingdom, the people began every 
where to show their reviving flection for the 
Aragonese dynasty. Otranto opened her gates to 
doo Frederic, the uncle of Ferdinand II., and, in 
eoQoert with some Spanish troops who landed from 
Sialy, that prince shortly gathered considerable 
strength in Apulia. 

Amidst these increasing difficulties, there ap- 
peared to Chariea VIII. and his ooimsellors no 
pru sp ect oi safetv but in a return to France ; for 
whidi indeed his nobility and the whole army, 
with the restless temper of theur nation, had for 
some time begmi to sigh with impatience. But, 
notwithstandinjf the immense treasures expended 
by Charies at Genoa and in France for the equip- 
ment of a naval armament, his fleet had so wasted 
by neglect and the accidents of the ocean, that he 
had not a sufficient number of vessels left to 
transport his army by sea. He had therefore no 
altemative but to retrace his former route through 
Italy. Stfll, unwilling entirely to abandon his 
easy eonqnests, he imprudently resolved to leave 
a force behind him for their defence. He thus 
uselessly divided and weakened his army, as if 
a part at it could guard what the whole were too 
weak to preserve. He named for his viceroy the 
duke Gilbert de Montpensier, a prince of courage, 
hot of talents very unequal to the importance and 
difficulties of sudi a command ; and he placed 
under his orders several of his ablest captains, 
with a moiety of his gens-d'armerie, three thousand 
Swias infimtry, and a large body of (Gascons. Hav- 
ing made these dispositions, the king, with the 
remainder of his army, set out for lUme on his 
homeward route. 

VI. had, almost immediately after the 



■age of Charles VIII. through the papal states 
his advance to Naples, shown an inclination to 
violate his treaty vTith the king. He hadrefiised to 
put the invaders in ponoonnion of Spoleto, one of the 
promised fortresses ; and his son, the cardinal 
Caesar Borgia, found means to escape from the 
French camp, in which he had consented to reside, 
under the title of papal legate, but in reality as a 
hostage. Subsequently, Alexander had joined the 
league of Venice ; but he was still averse from 
opnily eonnnencmg a war, as long as his states 
were exposed to the ravages of the French. Charles, 
on his part, was in no condition to provoke hostili- 
ties ; and though the pope, rejecting his entreaties 
to afford him an amicable conrerence, retired 
firom Rome at his approach, he passed through 
the ecclesiastical capital in a peaceful manner, 
and continued his march with his army towards 



On his arrival in that province, he did not con- 
duct himsetf with more prudence than he had 
hitherto done, and made several unnecessary 
ddays; though Comines, who joined him at 



Sienna, apprized him that the Venetians and the 
duke of Milan were rapidly assembling an army of 
forty thousand men on his route, at uie entrance 
from Tuscany into Lombardy. He consumed 
several days at Sienna in regulating the troubled 
state of that city, and weakeneid himself by leaving 
a garrison there, which was in a short time expelled 
in a new commotion. With the same want of 
judgment, he suffered his march to be arrested by 
tlie ailairs of Pisa. On the one hand, he was 
urged by the Florentines to restore that dty to 
them, as he had promised ; and on the other, the 
Pisans, shrinking with honor from falling again 
under the yoke which they had thrown off with his 
connivance, implored him not to abandon them to 
their former tyrants. The distress of this unhappy 
people excited so much sympathy among the 
Froich nobles and soldiery, that Charles, anailed 
by importunities on all sides, wavered and hesi- 
tated, and took no other measures than to leave 
more troops in the Pisan fortresses. Before his 
final breach of engagement with the Florentines in 
this respect, his countenance of Piero de* Medici, 
who was now in his camp, converted the patience, 
with which they had hitherto endured his mjurious 
proceedings Agjunst them, into violent suspicion 
and aUrm. They vigorously prepared for their 
defence, and the dsngerous spirit which they 
evinced induced the king to turn aside from their 
city on his it>ute. 

Meanwhile, hostilities had already been com- 
menced in Lombardy bv the duke of Orleans, 
who having, at Asti, received reinforcements from 
France, surprised the Milanese city of Novara. 
But he was immediately himself besieged in that 
fortress by a superior force of the duke of Milan; 
and Charles VIII. yet lingered idly in Tuscany, 
until the main army, levied by that prince and the 
Venetians, had enjoyed full opportumty to assemble 
about Parma, llius, when the French army, now 
reduced to no more than nine thousand refi;ular 
troops, and encumbered with a numerous artillery, 
which was transported with extreme difficulty 
through the Apennines, had desceoded from those 
mountains into Lombardy, they found the confede- 
rates, of four times their number, encamped in the 
plains below the vQlage of Fomova, under the com- 
mand of the marquis of Mantua. On the following 
day the French kmg, after an ineffectual endeavour 
to obtain a free passage into his own dominions by 
negotiation, was attacked on his march by the 
Itidian army. The gens-d'armerie of the confede- 
rates, led by the marquis of Mantua himself, made 
a gallant assault; but instead of throwing the whole 
of their superior force at once into action, they held 
back their strong reserves, as usual in the Italian 
combats. Their light cavalry and infantoy, in 
place of supporting them, fell at the same time to 
plunder the baggage of the enemy; and the French, 
who compensated fur their vast inferiority in 
numbers by their superior valour and impetuous 
tactics, gained a brilliant victory. They lost only 
two hundred men, but the Italians above three 
thousand : for the conquerors, who gave no quarter 
in the pursuit, made dreadful havoc among the 
fugitive infantrv. 

After this shameful defeat, the Italian army, 
thooffh still very superior in numeric amount, 
only narassed the F^nch rear, and never regained 
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oounge to hazard a aeeand gcneiml attack ; and 
Charles VIII. continued his march through Lorn- 
hardy into Piedmont. At Aati and ^^irin his 
weaned troops at Ust found repose, after enduring 
continued privations and hardships, without aban- 
doning a single piece of artillery. But, in the 
mean time, the French troops, who were shut up in 
Novara under the duke of Orleans, were cut off 
from all communication with their countrymen. 
While diaries was immersed in pleasures at Tu- 
rin, the whole confederate army which had been 
defeated at Fomova, joined the Milanese forces 
before Novara. Though the duke of Orleans had 
nearly eight thousand good troops, they were with- 
out magazines, and were shortly reduced to the 
last extremity of want. When Charles was at 
length awakened to their distress, it was too late 
to attempt their relief against the numerous army 
which, reinforced by many thousand German mer- 
cenaries, now surrounded them. The king, there- 
fore, saw no other resource, than to detach the 
duke of Milan from the confederacy bv the cession 
of Novara. Upon this condition, Ludovioo signed 
a peace with the French monarch, which the Ve- 
netians did not care to oppose. The duke of Or- 
leans and his followers being thus liberated, 
Charles VIII. finally recroesed the Alps into his 
own dominions 

While the French king was thus abandoning the 
peninsuU, the situation of the army which he had 
left at Naples had already become desperate. Fer- 
dinand II., aware of the general discontent of the 
Neapolitans against their French invaders, had 
quitted his retreat at Ischia, and seconded by 
Gonsalvo da Cordova and a body of Spanish gens- 
d*armerie, landed from Sicily in Calabria, where 
he soon formed an army ; while the Venetian fleet 
began to attack the French on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and defection multiplied against them 
in all quarters. Although, therefore, the sire 
d*Aubigny inflicted an utter defeat on Ferdinand 
and Gonsalvo at Seminara, this success could not 
establish the French affairs. The king, retiring 
into Sicily, was shortly in a condition to resume 
the offensive, and to appear with a Spanish squad- 
ron off Naples itself, close to which — on the day 
after that on which the battle of Fomova was 
fought in upper Italy — ^lie was encouraged by his 
partizans to attempt a landing, notwithstanding 
the presence of the French vicerov with a small 
army. Montpensier issued from the walls to op- 
pose him ; and the Neapolitans immediately rose in 
arms, received the squadron of Ferdinand into 
their port, and welcomed the return of the king 
with transports of joy. 

Montpensier made an obstinate and valiant 
struggle to maintain himself in the fortresses and 
in part of the city itself; but beinff suTTounded 
and straitened for food by the Neapolitans, he was 
at lensth compelled, after a siege of three months, 
to capitulate at the moment when De Precy, one 
of ^e French captains, after defeating a detach- 
ment of Ferdinand's army, was advancing to his 
relief. During a suspension of hostilities, the 
viceroy, however, violated his faith and escaped 
from his blockade ; and though Ferdinand II. had 
recovered his capital, the whole French force, co- 
operating together in the provinces, supported an 
unequal contest for some time longer. But de- 



serted as they were by their inconstant and selfish 
monarch, who, after his return to France, made no 
serious effort to relieve or reinforce them, they 
were at once assailed by Ferdinand himself, by 
the Spaniards under Gonsalvo, and by the Vene- 
tian army ; the succour of which was afforded to 
the Neapolitan monarch, in exchange for his sub- 
sidies and the pledge of Otranto and other towns. 
Thus the viceroy, whose army daily wasted by 
desertion, disease, and the sword, was at last sur- 
rounded for the second time, and shut up in his 
position at Atella in the Baailicate ; where the in- 
creasing force of the enemy, continued looses, and 
want of food, reduced the French to deqpair, and 
finally obliged Montpensier to sign a convention 
for his evacuation of the kingdom. The French 
troops were to be transported to their own conn- 
try ; but as some of their ganisons in other quar- 
ters still held out, Ferdinand made this a pretext 
for delaying the execution of the treaty. The 
troops who had capitulated were detained in an 
unhealthy situation, where a pestilence, breaking 
out among them, swept off four thousand out of 
five, with Montpensier nimself. (a.d. 1496.) 

Ferdinand II. had enjoyed the recovery of his 
crown only one short month, when he was sud- 
denly earned to the grave in the flower of his 
age. As he left no children, his uncle Frederic 
ascended the throne, and immediately devoted his 
exertions to cement the public peace and the 
union of all parties, by lus amiable moderation 
and by his forgiveness of the opponento of his 
house. Reoeiving the submission of the few re- 
maininff garrisons of the French, he hastened to 
dispatch the sad wreck of their eallant army to 
their own shores, and thus was uie whole king- 
dom cleared of ito invaders. The captains left by 
Charles VIII. in Tuscany had, some time before, 
sold the fortresses which they held to the Pisans, 
to Genoa, and to Lucca ; and altogether the last 
vestige of the French oonquesto had now disap- 
peared. Such was the fruitless issue of the msh 
expedition which, to gratify only his vanity and 
wanton ambition, Charles VlII. had undertaken 
without reflection and conducted without wis- 
dom; but which yet, by ito imposing dreum- 
stances and ito occurrence at the opening of a 
new era in the political constitution of Europe, 
has given to his character a brilliant though un- 
merited reputation for energy and heroism. 

The close of tliis expedition of the French mo- 
narch, destined as it was to plant the seeds of new 
wars, and revolutions, and calamities for Italy, 
left at the moment only one open quarrel unde- 
cided : the struggle of Pisa for the preservation 
of her liberties against the iron yoke of Florence. 
But even the petty war, thus kindled between the 
two cities, was sufficient to throw all Italy into 
flames. The duke of Milan and tlie Venetians 
took the Pisans under their protection, and sent 
troops to their support. Maximilian, the emperor- 
elect, too, was induced to join these powers in an 
expedition into Tuscany for the same purpose, 
which he undertook and abandon^ alike, after 
an unsuccessful sieee of Leghorn, with the inoon- 
stancv and levity Uiat belonged to his chaiacter. 
All this desultory warfare was conducted with the 
languor of the old Italian tactics, and marked by 
a total want of interesting circumstances ; and the 
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contest still lingered in indecision, when it was at 
last suspended by an armistice between Charles 
YIII. and Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Smce 
the Aragonese dynasty had recovered the throne 
of Naples, and the troops of Charles YIII. had 
been expelled from that kingdom, neither the 
French nor Spanish monarchs had a sufficient 
motive for pursuing the hostilities in which they 
were still engaged on the Pyrennean frontier; and 
they therefore concluded a truce which, extending 
to Italy and embracing their allies respectively, 
gave a brief season of repose to the wearied people 
of the peninsula. (a.d. 1497.) 

During the troubles excited in Italy by the ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII., the internal condition 
of Florence afforded a singular and striking ex- 
ample of the power of reliffious enthusiasm. Since 
Uie expulsion of Piero de* Medici, the political 
councils of that republic had been ahnost wholly 
swayed by the influence of a fanatic of extraordi- 
nary character. This was the famous Girolamo 
Savonarola,~a Dominican friar of noble birth, who, 
though a native of Ferrara, had established him- 
self at Florence in a convent of his order, during 
the lifetime of Lorenzo de' Medici. Asapr«icher 
he was then alreitdy distinguished by the sanctity 
of his demeanour, his impassioned eloquence, and 
his vehement calls to repentance. He declared 
himself the chosen minister of the Almighty to 
denounce the wickedness of the age and the scan- 
dalous corruptions of the church of Christ, and to 
foretel the chastisements of the Divine wrath. He 
soon gained a prodigious ascendency over the minds 
of his hearers ; and he began, even before the 
death of Lorenzo, to show that his designs were 
political as well as religious. During the impru- 
dent administration of Piero his boldness in- 
creased ; he thundered from the pulpit against 
temporal usurpation, as well as against ecclesias- 
tical abuses and individual sins ; and his addresses 
to the immense assemblages <^ his auditors were 
not more sermons, than violent exhortations to the 
aiasertion of democratical rights. The terror ex- 
cited by his fearful predictions combined with his 
political harangues to form a numerous party, who 
were equally distinguished by their devotiomd 
austerity and their zeal for liberty ; and the spirit 
with which he animated his disciples contributed 
not a little to the expulsion of the Medici. 

After that event, all the families exiled in the 
sixty years, during which the dominion of the Me- 
dici had lasted, were restored to their rights ; and 
among them the oolhiteral branch of his own house 
which Piero had driven into banishment Florence 
was now divided into threeparties ; and of these the 
strongest was that of the FraUtehi or Pia^noni, the 
monastics or penitents, of which Savonarola was 
the despotic leader ; and it contained not only the 
majority of the lower people, but a great number of 
citizens of wealth and family, among whom Fran- 
cesco Valori and Paol' Antonio Soderini were the 
most conspicuoua This faction was violently op- 
posed by an association of great families, which 
acquired the name of tlie Compagnaeoi or libertines, 
and desiring to replace the authority of the Medici 
by an oliganhy, denounced the friar upon all occa- 
sions as a false prophet and factious impostor*. 

* It is very lUflkult to distinguish whether fiuutlcism or 



The discomfited adherents of the Medici, the Bigi, 
or the erey,as they wero called, from the obscurity 
in whidi they were compelled to hold themselves, 
formed the third and weakest faction. But the 
partizans of Savonarola bore down all opposition ; 
and I shall not stop to relate the uninteresting 
changes in the form of administration which left 
the real guidance of the republic in the hands of 
the friar. 

The fanatical madness, with which he filled the 
great mass of the citizens, had however one sin- 
gular effect in determinmg the bias of the repub- 
Uc in political transactions. He had ventured to 
prophecy that Charles VIII. was destined to be 
the divine instrument in reforming the church ; 
and to the general confidence in his predictions, is 
to be attributed the patient continuance of the Flo- 
rentines in the alliance of that monarch under hb 
injurious treatment of them, and even after they 
had been compelled to dose their gates against 
him. After the return of Charles into France, a 
conspiracy, formed by the adherents of the Me- 
dici to re-establish the authority of Piero, betrayed 
the real ambition and lust of worldly power, which 
lurked under the wild enthusiasm or daring im- 
posture of Savonarola. To secure the execution 
of the conspirators, who had alarmed the fears of 
his party, he countenanced the violation of a law 
which had been previously enacted at his own sug- 
gestion. This desertion of his principles, together 
with the failure of his prophecies on the divine mis- 
sion of Charles, and the miraculous assistance 
which his arms were to receive, shook the credit 
of Savonarola ; but his ruin was hastened by an 
opposing spirit of fanaticism, as strange as that 
which he had himself excited. 

In his denunciations of the crimes of the church, 
Savonarola had not feared to expose the scandalous 
life of the pope himself. Alexander VI., who trem- 
bled at the dangerous example offered by his pub- 
lic reproaches, was rendered his implacable foe. 
He excommunicated him as a heretic, and allying 
himself with the enemies of the friar, stirred up the 
rival monastic order to preach against him. An 
obstinate contest thus commenced at Florence, into 
which the Franciscans and Dominicans ea^rly en- 
tered against each other, as if the honour of their 
respective rules were staked on the quarrel To 
prove the truth of the doctrines of SavonaroU, one 
of his disciples and brethren, a Dominican firiar, 
challenged any individual among his opponents to 
pass with him through a flaming pile. A Francis- 
can was found insane enough to submit to the test ; 
and to such a pitch of excitement was all Florence 
roused in the question, that the fearful contest waa 
made a business of state. The flames were kmdled 
before the signiory and an immense concourse of 
the people ; but when the champions appeared, 
Savonarola insisted that his brother should bear 
the consecrated host with him when he entered the 
fire. The Franciscans immediately seized the oo- 
casion to exclaim in horror agamst so sacrilegious 
a proposal ; but Savonarola was inflexible, and the 
day closed while the point was yet in dispute. But 

hypocrisy really predominated in the ehancter of Savonarola: 
" Car s'il est ttx d'nn c6t6» que les tartuflba lea plus scti^ 
rats trouvent des apologistes, il est silr de I'autre que les 
s^lateun les plus sino&res trouvent dee accusateurs." Bayle» 
Dictionnalre, Savonarola,— a full and interesting article. 
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the populace were furious with diasppointmeut at 
the loea of the horrible spectacle which they had 
anticipated ; they reyolted at 'the impious desire of 
SavonaroU to commit thenr Saviour to the flames ; 
and in that hour the dominion of the friar ended. 
His enemies availed themselves of the popular fer- 
ment to lead the mob to attack the house of Fran- 
cesoo Valori, his chief adherent ; and that citizen 
and his wife were immediately murdered, and their 
residence eonaumed to ashes. SavonaroUt himself, 
abandoned by the people, was then seized with two 
ficiars, his most devoted disciples ; and their fate 
need scarcely be told. The pope was suifered to 
appoint a commission to try the three for heresy ; 
and his venceance was glutted by their commit- 
tal to the names. The ffovemment of Florence 
then passed into ihe hands of the political oppo- 
nents of Savonarola :—^e fiaction of the Com- 
pagnacci*. (a-d. 1408.) 

At the expiration of the general truce which 
had in«vailea in Italy, the Ftorentines, who were 
obstbiatAly bent on reducing Pisa to her former 
obedience, eagerly renewed hostilities against that 
state ; and the Pisans continued to ddend their 
new liberty with equal resolution. Both the Vene- 
tians' and the duke of Milan had assisted them, 
with the interested view of finally acquiring the 
sovereignty of their city. But the Pisans repoeed 
confidence in the former alone ; and Ludovico, 
finding his own perfidious designs impracticable, 
and dreading the success of the Venetums, whose 
troops were freely admitted into the Pisan for- 
tresses, changed his crooked policy and allied him- 
self with the Florentines. But while the operations 
df this war were still pursued with indecisive for- 
tune, and had only the effect, by their enormous 
charges, of exhausting the resources both of Venice 
and florence, the attention of Italy was attracted to 
the progress of far more important events. Charles 
VIII. cl France, dying suddenly of i^poplexy, had 
been succeeded, as he left no children, by his dis- 
tant cousin, the duke of Orleans. (a.d. 1488.) This 
prmce, who ascended the throne under the title of 
Louis XII., was neither remarkable for ability nor 
strength of character^ but he poeseased some fair 
qualities, and in every way excited more esteemand 
respect than his predecessor. His claim upon the 
crown of Milan, as well as that of Naples, rendered 
him also an object of much more anxious regard 
and apprehension for the Italians ; and he was not 
slow in evincing his resolution to support his pre- 
tensions by arms. By descent from his grand- 
mother, Valentine Visconti, he maintained his right 
to the inheritance of her house ; and questionable 
as was his title, it seemed at least superior to that 

• The materials ftir this sketch of the expedition of 
Charles VIII., and the aSUrs of Italy in the jrears which 
immedJateljr snoeeeded it, have heeo sought only In the 
nanal and well-known soorees; chiefly in Guioeiardinl, 
Hist, d'ltalla, b. L p. 4t, ad b. Ui. p. 189; Paolo Giovio, 
Hist, sni temporia, b. I. p. 29, to the end of h. iv. ; when 
thk valnable work Is Interrapted hy a hiatus of six books, 
which were lost at the sack of Rome by the duke of Bour- 
bon's army, and have never been recovered. Also, Philippe 
de Comlneo, Mtenohm, b. vU. c 5, ad b. riii. e. 26; Sctpione 
AmmArato, 1st. Flor. b. xxvi p. 202, ad b. xxvlt. p. 248 ; 
Olaanone, let. Civ. di Napoli, b. zxlx oc 1, 2. The period 
befbre us tediously occupies nearly the whole of Sismonai's 
tweUUi volume. 



by wliich the £Mnily of Sforza held the 

duchy I 

The situation of tiie duke Lndovieo of MSu | 
oflTered iacQities for dethroning him, wfaidi availed 
the French king more than all his a|>peak to the 
laws of suoeession. Odious as was the Moor to his 
subjects by his usorpatioa, his perfidious ri iar sc Mr^ 
and the suspicious cireumstanoes of his nephew^ 
death, he had now, in the war of Pisa, Tt std atd 
Venioe his enemy. That ambitkNis and YindieiiTe 
republic readily engaged in the wiews of Lanis 
Xll. She hastened to firee herself Itom the bar- 
thensome and unprofitable charge of the Pisao war, 
by referring the settlement of her diifaaieeBi and 
those of Piaa, with Fkrenee, to the arbitration of 
the duke of Ferrara. Though the Piasns iod^- 
nantly refused to submit to thededsioD pronosaeed 
by that prince, that they diould be gnsranteed a 
municipal rights under the govenmient oi Fkceaee, 
the Venetians deserted them to their fiate, to follow 
their own schemes of vengeance and a ggraudii »- 
ment. They concluded a treaty with Louis Xll. 
by which they bound thems^ves, in retnm far the 
promised cession of Cremona, and a part of ihe 
Milanese territory, to co-operate with Um in on- 
quering the whole duchy, by an invaaian sianlia- 
neous with his own. Meanwhile Louis had alreadj 
secured the aid of the pope, both in obCainsMr 
a divorce which he desired, and in his desigsBapi'e 
Italy. He engaged to assist Gsesar Boqpa» tfe 
pope's son, in spoiling the Romagnol ngnora, aa: 
m thus founding a principality for himsdf ; and he 
bestowed the French title of duke of Yaksthifiw 
upon that cardinal, who publicly abjured his p r i c sttj 
vows, that he might throw off eveiry shnekle wlndi 
could impede a career of abanduned amhstioB. 

Ludovico the Moor was now about to reap ihs 
just firuitB of a life of usurpation and perfidy. A»> 
sailed by enemies of overwhelnuDjg power, k 
vainly looked around for protection. The manar^ 
of Oermany and Spain had deserted him: the 
fonner was now engrossed in a furions wnr with 
the Swiss; the latter had just ooneluded an aib- 
eable treaty with Louis XII., without Bwir^-g iii. 
pulations in favour of any of tiie Itnlian powaa. 
Of these, Florence was in the friendship of France; 
and though Frederic, king of Naples, whose csase 
was common with that of Ludovico^ promised te 
afford him assistance, so utterly exhausted was his 
kingdom that he was absolutely unable thus to fva- 
vide for his own security. The onlj md obtained 
by Ludovico Sforza, who, though forsaken by aD. 
did not abandon himself, was from the enenues of 
Christcaidom. He prevailed on the Turkish snhsB, 
who dreaded the coalition of France with Venice 
to make a diversion in his fiivour by attacking that 
republie; and the Milanese usurper himself assem- 
bled two considerable armies for the defence of hii 
states on their eastern and western frontiem. Bat 
these measures could not avert his down&ll; and 
all his preparations for resistance had sesivelv 
power to delay the moment of its completion. 

The alliances and arrangements of Louis beias 
settled, his forces began to pass the Alps, nnd a»^ 
sembled in the friendly territory of Piedmont. (A.n. 
1499.) They consisted of 1600 bmeea, wi«««ig 
with their attendant array 9000 cavalir, for the 
full equipment of a lance was now six haraes: «f 
6000 Swiss, 4000 Gascons, and 4000 other Frctidi 
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infantry. Tbe king confided the command of thb 
army to tbe manhal Gian Giaoomo Trivulzio, to- 

Esther witb the Bin d*Aabtgny and the count de 
igny; and whOe the Venetians at tbe aame time 
made thdr invasion tnm the opposite frontier, 
these leaders entered the Milanese dachy, and com- 
pleted its conquest in the short space of twenty 
days. For when the French army, with their cus- 
tomary vigour and ferocity, had eairied the fortress 
of Annona by assault, and put the garrison to the 
Bword, this execution struck such a terror into 
the Milanese soldiery, that they dared not show 
face to the invaders. Their general, from coward- 
ice or treachery, set them uie example of flight; 
the whole urmy dispersed; all the Milanese towns 
hastened to oaer their submission; and the French 
entered the capital in triumph. The MiUneee 
people were oppressed with taxes, and disi^ected 
to the usurpation of Ludovico. They every where 
received the French with transports of joy; their 
duke, perceiving resistance hopeless at the moment, 
hastily retired through the mountains into Germany 
with a considerable treasure; and Louis XII. only 
followed his army into Italy to take formal posses- 
sion of his new duchy. 

Louis had scarcely terminated a residenoe of a 
few weeks at Milan, before the people, finding that 
their condition was not materially improved under 
the French dominion,' passed from the elation of 
false hope to sudden disappointment and murmurs. 
Between the alternations of rival despotisms, there 
can seldom be cause for a lasting preference; and 
this change in the disposition of the Milanese is 
less a proof of any inconstancy in themselves, than 
of the inveterate miseries of their lot. On the re- 
turn of Louis XII. to France, the government of 
Trivulzio, whom he left as his lieutenant, increased 
in oppression; and when Ludovico Sforza, who had 
employed his treasures in levying an army of Bur- 
gundian and Swiss mercenaries, re-entered his 
duchy at their head, he found an universal revo- 
lution of popular aifeetion in his fiivour. (a.d. 1600.) 
He was received with bursts of enthusiasm, and 
advancing with celerity, took possession of Milan; 
from whence Trivulzio, leaving a garrison in the 
citadel, was compelled to retire with precipitation 
to Novara, to await reinforcements from France. 

But the final ruin of the Moor was as rapid as 
his success. The Swiss, formerly so renowned for 
their pore morals and simple good faith, had been 
corrupted by their constant employment in these 
mercenary wars. Rendered insolent by the high 
reputation of their military prowess, and greedy of 
gam, and utterly debauched by high pay and un- 
bridled licence, they were now capable of sullying 
their glory by an odious treason. Their bands in 
the service of Ludovico, finding his treasures ex- 
hausted, mutinied, and finished by betraying his 
person into the hands of the French army. He 
was sent to France, where *he miserably ended his 
days, sfter ted years of solitary and rigorous im- 
prisonment. He had placed his own children in 
safety at the court of Maximilian; but the infant 
sou of his deceased nephew Gian Galeazzo, and 
many of his near relatives, were made prisoners as 
well as himself; and the captivity of almost all the 
descendants of the great Sforza seemed to confirm 
Louis XII. in the possession of the ducal throne 
of 



While great part of Lombardy was thus passing 
under the dominion of the Fi^ench king, Csesar 
Borgia was successfully engaged in that scheme 
of ambition in Romagna, which Louis XII. was 
bound by his engagement with him, and with bis 
father Alexander Y I., to support The design was 
to form a principality for Borgia by the destruction 
of the Romagnol signers, who^ in no more than no- 
minal obedience to the papacy, divided the posses- 
sion of that province with a few petty civic com- 
munitiee. The object of the papal family was piuv 
sued through a course of atrocious perfidy, for which 
language would afford no term; if its development 
m the celebrated treatise of a contemporary had 
not stamped it in eternal infamy with the name of 
the writer, who could find nothing to reprehend in 
Caesar Borgiik A Macchiavelian policy had doubt- 
less long prevailed in Italy, and was only perfected 
by Alexander and his apostate son; but in the va- 
rious enormity of their private lives, these pests of 
mankind had seldom, if ever, been equalled. Poi- 
son and the dagger were their habitual mstruments 
for the removfd of enemies; their public and fla- 
gitious debaucheries I shall not describe; on their 
yet more horrible and secret depravity I dare not 
dilate. Of one of their execrable passions Lucre- 
zia Borgia, the daughter of Alexander, was tbe 
guilty object. Her eldest brother was sacrificed by 
Uie hand of Caesar to the gratification of an inces- 
tuous jealousy; and she was at once the paramour 
of her father, and of his surviving son*. 

Romagna, in which Caesar Borgia was to conduct 
the troubled scene of his ambition, had indeed for 
ages, with the papal territory in general, been tbe 
perpetual theatre of violence and horrors. Amidst 
the constant desoUtion of the wars in which its 
petty princes were engaged, it was impossible for 
their vassals to pursue the arts of peaceful life. 
They found no security but in castellated villages ; 
their agriculture was only a hurried labour ; and 
after theharvest which they snatched with difficulty, 
no traces of cultivation remained. The modem 
sterility and deadly climate of some of these regions 
were prepared during ages of ferocity; and this 
was pwticidarly the case in the Campagna di Roma, 
which was ravaged by the eternal feuds of tbe 
Orsini and Colonna. If a fortalice was surprised 
or carried by assault, it was burnt to the earth and 
its inhabitants murdered. Its dependant district 
was abandoned ; the pestilential airs of the desert 
then spread over it ; and their malignant influence 
forbade the return of population. The people of 
Romagna were made warlike by the incessant hos- 
tilities, and desperately wicked by the evil govern- 
ment and character of their signors. These chief- 
tains, the feudatories of the holy see, were taught 
from their boyhood to pursue war as their vocation. 
They formed their vassals into bands of ffens-d'ar- 
merie, more or less numerous, at the head of which 
thev alternately carried on their hostilities against 
each other, or passed as sovereign-condottieri into 
the service of the richer powers of the peninsula. 

• I addreet thete sheeU to the genenl reader only. But 
there ia extant in the German language a wo^ on the eourt 
of Alexander VI., aa onrioua ia ita detalla aa tbe Jeat-book of 
Loula XI., mentioned in the letter to Dr. Dryaaduit pre- 
fixed to Queotin Durward. See the " Dlaiertation ear lee 
Libelles Diflkmatoires," ftc; Bagrle Dietionnaire, yoL iv. 
pp. 296-7. 
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The numerous little capitals of their states were 
carefully fortified ; and their palaces were at onoe 
embellished by the elegances of literature and art, 
and defiled with many a deed of gloomy horror. 
For, of such things was the Italian mind capable, 
that these princes, the patrons of learned men, of 
poets, and of sculptors, were yet too frequently 
monsters of guilt. Their political annals are deeply 
imbued in perfidy, and blood, and hereditary re- 
venge : the reooids of their houses are varied only 
by the assassinations and the incestuous commerce 
of the nearest relatives. 

When Borgia, with the aid of 1800 French 
cavalry and 4CND0 Swiss pikemen detached from the 
army of Milan, and with some condottieri and their 
bands in his personal service, began to attack these 
princes, it was proved by his father's conduct and 
his own, as the cardinal Albomoz had once proved 
before, how even the Romagnol treacbefy, which 
had been for ages proverbial, could be surpassed 
by the superior perfidy of churchmen. Borgia first 
attacked and reduced the city and lordship of Imola. 
Forli was next assailed, and taken by a furious 
assault of the Swiss, after an heroic defence by its 
widowed countess. The ancient houses of the 
Manfredi and MaUtesti at Faenza and at Rimini, 
and a branch of the Sforza at Pesaro, were destined 
for the next ruin. The lords of Rimini and Pesaro 
abandoned their capitals and fled from their states ; 
but Astorre III. de' Manfredi, the youthful siguor 
of Faenza, made a protracted and vigorous resist- 
ance ; and at length capitulated only upon condition 
that he should be free to go where he would. But 
Borgia detained him in his camp, under the friendly 
pretext of making him his pupil in the military 
art, and in a few days sent him to Rome. There, 
after having been ihe victim of the horrible de- 
bauchery either of Alexander or of Borgia himself, 
the boy-prince was strangled, with his natural 
brother. 

The fall of Faenza completed the conquest of 
Romagna. (a.d. 1501.) Louis XII. had decUred 
that he should regard as a personal injury any op- 
position to the duke of Valentinois ; and, so great 
was the dread now inspired by the French power, 
that none of the Italian states had, after this, dared 
to assist the chieftains of the province. Even Ve- 
nice had formally withdrawn the protection which 
she was engaffed by treaty to afford to the princes 
of Rimini ana Faenza. Romagna was now, there- 
fore, erected by Alexander VI. into a papal duchy 
for his son ; and CeBsar Borgia joined this new title 
to his dukedom of Valentinois. He endeavoured 
to cement his power by pursuing the exiled families 
of the deposed chieftains with assassination and 
pdison ; but he laboured with skilful and selfish 
policy to win the affections of his new subjects by 
the establishment of order and justice. Some 
rigorous examples were necessary ; and he design- 
edly chose for his lieutenant a man of severe and 
obdurate character, Ramiro d*Orco, who soon 
converted the long and frightful anarchy of Ro- 
magna into a state of regular government. But 
many were the laoguinary executions before this 
salutary revolution was achieved ; and Borgia^ from 
whose plans it was farthest that the horrible severity 
of this administration should be attributed to his 
directions, no sooner found order introduced into 
his new duchy, and cruelty no longer requisite, than 



he perfidiously ended by directing the execution of 
d'Orco himself, and exposing his body to glut the 
vengeance of the people. The peaceful submiosian 
of Romagna was, however, far from satisfying the 
bad ambition of Borgia. He extended his faiudeas 
intrigues into Tuscany, and had already begun to 
trouble the republics of that province, and Florence 
in particular, by declaring himself in anns the 
protector of the exiled Medici ; when he was com- 
pelled by his engagemento to suspend the prosecu- 
tion of his own subordinate projecta of aggrandize- 
ment, to second those of Louis XII., and^ with his 
forces, to attend the army of that monarch in a 
new expedition for the conquest of Naples. 

If Louis XII. had been contented with the ac- 
quisition and temperate government of Milan, be 
might perhaps have habituated his new subjecto to 
his authority ; and by confirming his influence over 
the intermediate states of Savoy and Montfetrat, 
mieht have firmly connected his Italian conquesto 
wiSi his native dominions. But the same ambition 
which had intoxicated the youthful vanity and in- 
experience of Charles VIII., seduced his better 
judgment and maturer years. From the situation 
of his affairs, he was certainly better entitled than 
his predecessor to calculate on a successful issue to 
hiB invasion of Naples. HIb Milanese dominions 
gave hun strong pointo of support ; he was in strict 
alliance with the pope and wiUi Venice ; and, while 
the other Italian powers trembled before him, his 
opponent, Frederic, king of Naples, without trea- 
sures or an army, his fortresses in ruins, his ar- 
senals empty, and his kingdom desolated by the last 
war, was absolutely destitute of all means of de- 
fence. Yet Louis Xll. still wavered in indecision : 
he doubted his power of eonquerinff Naples much 
leas than his strength to preserve the acquiaitaoa ; 
for he dreaded the opposition of the sovereigns of 
Spain, and knew the ease with which they might 
succour their reUtive Frederic from Sicily, as they 
had dune Ferdinand II. before. He did not, there- 
fore, finally undertake his scheme of conquest, until 
he discovered that Ferdinand the Catholic was re- 
strained by no scruples from sharing the spoil with 
him. That monarch pretended tlmt Alfonso the 
Magnanimous had not possessed the right to alienate 
the kingdom of Naples from the legitimate branch of 
the Aragonese dynasty ; and that therefore he was 
himself tlie Uwfal heir of tlwt monarch to its 
throne. But as Louis XII. had also rival preten- 
siona through the house of Anjou, Ferdinand pro- 
posed to compromise their respective claims by a 
division of the kingdom. The French sovereign 
eagerly closed with the hollow proposal : the capital, 
the Terra di Lavoro, and the Abruzzoe, were as- 
signed to Louis XII. with the usual style of king 
of Jerusalem and Naples ; and Ferdinand the 
Catholic agreed to content himself with Apulia and 
Calabria, and the title of duke of these two pro- 
vinces, to be held, like the kingdom, by investiture 
from the pope. 

This treaty of partition, by which in itself Fer- 
dinand the Catholic proposed to spoil his near rela- 
tive and ally, was attended with circumstances of 
yet deeper and more atrocious perfidy. It waa 
agreed that, while the French army openly advanced 
against Naples, the Spanish troops should gain pos- 
session of the fortresses of the kingdom, under pre- 
tence of co-o]ieniting with Frederic to repulse the 
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invaden. Ferdinand the Catholic, professing his 
usual zeal in the cause of religion, fitted out a 
strong expedition at Malaga under Gonsalvo da 
Cordova to attack the Turks ; and he caused his 
general and troops, after a few operations against 
the infidels, to winter in Sicily without exciting sus- 
picion of his real designs. As the French inrasion 
became certain, Ferdinand, under the guise of pro- 
tection, offered his cousin this army for his defence, 
and thus induced his unsuspecting relative to invite 
his betrayers into his dominions. 

Meanwhile the French army was approaching. 
( A.D. 1501 .) It was led by d' Aubigny, and consist^ 
of 6000 cavahy, with 4000 Swiss and 6000 Gascon 
and other Frendi infantry. Csssar Borgia and his 
contingents swelled this force ; and at Genoa — which 
had followed the fate of the Milanese duchy, and 
was under French government— a strong squadron 
was equipped which co-operated with d'Aubigny 
and carried 6000 bmd forces. The Neapolitan 
king had left nothing neglected to oppose the in- 
vaders ; but all his exertions could not assemble a 
sufficient native force to resist them, and his sole 
hope was reposed on Gonsalvo and his army. This 
general, who executed his master's projects with a 
I>erfidy which well emuUted that of the royal hypo- 
crite, dissembled to the hist moment, and occupied 
many of the Neapolitan fortresses with Spanish 
troops, under pretence of strengthening the posi- 
tions of his army. But when uie French had at 
length passed the Neapolitan frontiers, he threw off 
the mask, and avowed his shameless commission, 
which the pope had already sanctioned, to partition 
the kingdom with the general of Louis XII. 

This accumulation of aggression and treachery 
Frederic could not hope to withstand. He was 
compelled to retire from the frontiers to Naples, 
whitner the French, alter being admitted by 
treachery into Capua, and making a horrible mas- 
sacre there, rapidly followed him. The unfortu- 
nate king had no alternative but to abandon to 
them his capital and its citadels ; and he was per- 
mitted by capitulation to retire to Ischia. There, 
considering a farther struggle utterly hopeless, 
he in his rash indignation aeamst the perfidy of his 
relative Ferdinand, made his choice to throw him- 
self upon the generosity of the natural rival of his 
house. He obtained a safe conduct to proceed 
to France; where Louis XII., touched vdth his 
confidence, assigned him the title of duke of Anjon 
with a Uberai revenue. But it was accompanied 
by the condition that he should never more quit 
France, and a guard was placed upon him, at once 
to watch over his safety and to prevent his escape. 
His eldest son, whom he had posted at Tarento, 
soon after surrendered that city to the Spaniards, 
upon the solemn oath oftheir general that he should 
be allowed to retire whither he pleased; but he 
was, notwithstanding, seized by Gronsalvo and sent 
a prisoner to Spain, where he survived to the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, and died without 
issue. Frederic himself ended his days in France 
three years after his retirement; and both his 
other sons, who had accompanied him to that 
kingdom, died young without leaving children. 
Thus terminated the branch of the Aragonese 
dynasty, which had reigned at Naples for sixty-five 
years. 

The object of the iniquitous alliance, between 



Louis XII. and Ferdinand the Catholic, had no 
sooner been effected by the submission of the 
kingdom of Naples to their arms, than the victors 
quarrelled over the spoil. The division of the 
conquered coimtry had not been accurately de- 
fined by the partition treaty ; and instead of at- 
tempting to regulate it by an equitable accommo- 
dation, the sovereigns of France and Spain left 
their generals to decide their differences by arms. 
Thouffh they were neither of them prepared for 
war, hostilities commenced between their troops. 
(a.d. 1502.) The French were at first the stronger 
party ; and the duke de Nemours, whom Louis had 
appointed his viceroy, gained several advantages in 
the first campaign ; while Gonsalvo, who was left 
by his master without reinforcements, with dif- 
ficulty maintained himself in a comer of the king- 
dom. But his brilliant military talents compen- 
sated for the want of every other resource ; and 
early in the following year Ferdinand began to 
support him with vigour. (a.d. 1603.) The supe- 
rior genius of Gonsalvo then turned the tide of 
success ; and while Ferdinand amused the French 
king with hollow negotiations for peace, and thus 
prevented him from succouring the duke de Ne- 
mours, the incapacity of that commander hastened 
the ruin of the French affairs. Near the castie of 
Cerignoles in Apulia, the two armies came to a ge- 
neral encounter; and in this decisive battle 2ie 
French were totally defeated. Nemoun himself 
was killed, and the whole kingdom at once sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, with the exception of 
Gaeta and two or three other fortresses, in which 
the remains of the French army were immediately 
besieged. Gonsalvo entered Naples in triumph, 
and the nobles and people with their accustomed 
fiicility took the oaths of allegiance to their new 
sovereign. 

Louis XII., finding himself the dupe of Ferdi- 
nand, resolved not to resign so easily the posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan kingdom ; and a new and 
formidable French army of 10,000 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry assembled in Lombardy, and passed 
into southern Italy. They found Gonsalvo posted 
to receive them with a much inferior force behind 
the river Garigliano. But there, amidst a series of 
harassmg operations under the autumnal rains, the 
disagreements of the French leadere, and the in- 
subordination of their troops, were disadvanta- 
geously opposed to the admirable conduct of Gon- 
salvo and the patient valour of the Spanish infantry, 
which was now growing deservedly famous. Daily 
acquiring the superiority, Gonsalvo at last forced 
the passage of the Garigliano, and inflicted so total 
a rout upon the retreating French, that after the 
loss of baegage and artiUery, the remnant of their 
army capitulated with permission to retire to 
France. Piero de' Medici had been a wanderer 
in the French camp ; and in the attempt to escape 
after this defeat on the Garigliano, he perished 
miserably in that river by the sinking of his over- 
loaded boat. 

On this loss of a second armv, Louis XII., who 
already feared for the safety of his Milanese duchy, 

gave up the war of Naples in despair. Resuming 
is negotiations with the Spanish monarch, he 
hastened to terminate the contest by a truce for 
three yearo ; leaving the kingdom of Naples in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and providing in other 
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respects for the general repose of Italy. Thus 
was the hmg doimnioii of the monarehs of Spain 
over ihe Neapolitan states introduced by the eon- 
qnests of Gonsalvo da Cordova. When that ge- 
neral was first sent into Sicily, in 1495, he was 
invested, in the usual strain of Spanish hyperbole, 
with the rank of Greai Captain of the petty army 
which he conducted ; but this title became last- 
ingly aasociated with his name in a more honoar- 
ame sense. (a.d. 1A04.) The perfidy which dis- 
graced his exploits must for ever destroy our admi- 
ration of the man : but to the memory of the soldier 
it would be unjust to deny, that his heroic courage, 
his splendid fortunes, and his rare military genius, 
well merited the homase awarded to him by his 
own age in the emphatic appellation of the Great 
Captain. The services which he had performed 
were too imp«irtant not to proroke tlie ingratitude 
of the suspicious Ferdinand. In visiting his new 
Italian dominions two years after their conquest, 
that monarch loaded Gronsalyo, his viceroy, with 
dignities and honours; but he would no longer 
leave him to govern at Naples, and he carried the 
hero with him to Spain, and enviously plunged 
him into an obscurity in which he closed his days. 

While Louis XII. was reaping the just fruito of 
his unprincipled alliance with Ferdinand, and had 
discovered too late the imprudence of having him- 
self given the first footing to so crafty and pow- 
erful a rival in the kingdom of Naples, all central 
Italy was successively agitated by the restless am- 
bition of Caesar Bor^, and the results of his fiuth- 
less projects. On his return to Romagna, after the 
conquest of Naples by the French, he was not satis- 
fied with the quiet possession of that dudiy, but 
meditated the extension of his power over the rest 
of the papal states : over tlie March of Ancona, 
and the provinces immediately surrounding the 
capital. He had designs upon ue states of Urbino 
and Camerino ; and lie compassed the seizure of 
both by treachezy and murder. Under pretence of 
executing a papal sentence against the lord of 
Camerino, he requured the duke of Urbino, as a 
vassal of the church, to afford him tlie loan of his 
troops and artillery ; and when that prince had 
unsuspiciously obeyed, and left himself without the 
means of resistance, Boreia poured an army into 
the duchy, and seizing its defenceless places, obliged 
the duke to fly for his life to tlie court of Mantua. 
He then inveigled the signor of Camerino, with two 
of his sons, to friendly conference, and caused the 
three to be immediately stranffled. 

After the success of these flagitious enterprises, 
Ceesar Borgia, still with the aid of the French, 
proceeded to weave his toils asainst the remain- 
ing vassals of the church, thou^ they were most 
of them in his own senrioe as condottieri. But 
these captains, the Orsmi, who held vast fiefs about 
Rome, the ViteUi, lords of Citti di Castello, the 
Bentivogli of Bologna, and other sigiiors, pene- 
trated his treachery and discovered theu* daoiger, 
m time to withdraw their bands from his service, 
and to enter into a formidable coalition against 
him. They defeated some of his troops, and thev 
measures already threatened his destruction, when 
he succeeded in lulling them into security by his 
inaction. No man ever knew how to betray, under 
the mask of moderation and frankness, so well as 
Borgia; and, notwithstanding his notozioua ill 
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faith, such was his consummate dissimuUtioii, that 
it deceived even these wily Romagnol signon. He 
confessed that he was indebted to their services 
for his past successes ; be made no secret of his 
earnest desire to be reconciled with them, and he 
offered them extremely advantageous terms. By 
these means be induced them to oonclnde a peace 
with him ; and even so regained their confidence, 
that thev entered again into his service. But 
ineanwhile he had Iwen otherwise secretly ang- 
menting his forces, and preparing his schemes of 
vengeance ; and having lured two of the Orsini, 
and the signers of Fenno and CasAello under his 
banners at Sinigaglia, he suddenly had them seized. 
Their troops were simultaneously attacked in their 
quarters, and the four condottieri themaelTea were 
stransled. Alexander VI. at the same time ar- 
rested the cardinal Orsini, and cause d him to be 
poisoned in 
horror ins[ 
sessed himself 
had murdered or terrified into flighC 

The views of Borgia were not confined to the 
states of the church, and his machinations and 
hostile acts in Tuscany had ahready caused serious 
alarm to the Florentines in particular. The de- 
ference of Borgia for the French king, and the 
alliance between that monarch and the ^orenttnee, 
had hitherto formed a protection for their republic. 
But the French affairs were now declinmg in 
sonihern Italy ; and as success began to abandon 
theur arms in tiie war of Naples against the Spa- 
niards, Borgia, of whose policy fidelity to a mined 
cause formed no part, assumed an audadoas tone 
with his former allies, and even entered into secret 
negotiations with Gonsalvo and the Spanish court 
While Louis XII. was making his last effort to 
re-establish his power at Naples, Borgia waa left 
firee to consununate his schemes of tyranny against 
the Tuscan states, and even aspired to bold the 
baUnoe between France and Spain. But ia the 
midst of his daring projects, and lofly aspirations, 
his fall was ahready at hand. At a supper given by 
tiie pope to the c«.rdinwl di Conieto, with the inten- 
tion of poisoning that prelate, the wine which eoo- 
tained the fatal mixture was given by mistake to 
Alexander himself, and to his son, as well as to the 
cardinal The two Utter of the three, after en- 
during frightful agonies, slowly recovered, by 
strength of constitution and medical treatment, 
from the effects of the poison; but the pope himself 
sank under its violence, and fell, the victim of his 
own wickedness; — a fitting dose for a life of infiuny 
and execrable crimes. 

The death of Alexander VI. proved the min of 
his son. Borgia had calculated and provided 
against the consequences of such an event to his 
own power, whenever it should occur ; but be had 
not anticipated tiuit he should himself be reduced, 
at the same moment, to the brink of the grave. 
While he lay dangerously ill, protected by his 
troops, in the paUce of the Vatican, the surviving 
chieftains of the Orsini appeared in arms in Rome 
itself and in its provinces. The &Biilies of 
the other signers, whom be bad latteriv de- 
posed or miuxiered, simultaneously entered into 
tiieir states and recovered them; and these powers, 
immediately afterwards uniting their forces to 
those of the Orami, attacked and totally routed 
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bis anny. Borgia, who was stiU ill, found a reAige 
in the castle of St. Angelo ; but^ with this defoat, 
fell the pride of bis blood-stained and detestable 
ambition. The Venetians, no longer restrained 
from assailing him by the interfereuoe of France, 
and freed mm the pressnre of a Turkish war 
which had lately occupied them, sent their troops 
into Romagna, and seized many fortresses ; other 
places in the provinoe revolted in favour of the 
families of their ancient chieftains, whom Boraia 
had dispossessed; and a new pope finally compcdled 
the fallen tpant to surrender to him the poor 
remains oi his possessions. 

The death of Alexander YI. occurred at the mo- 
ment when the FKtach army was advancing to 
Naples through the ecclesiastical states; and the 
opposite parties in the conclave, dreading Uie con- 
sequences of a protrseted interregnum, at so 
troubled a juncture, and yet equally unwilling to 
yield to thor adverBsries, agreed to nominate a 
pope whose infirmities must insure his speedy 
disflolntion. The object of this choice, Pius III., 
reigned scarcely a month ; and before his death 
the cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, nephew of Six- 
tua IV., had time to secure a maiority of suflhiges 
in the papal college, by a]l3ring himself with Csasar 
Borgia. The cardinal Giuliano had long lived in 
exile from Rome at the French court, and in open 
hostility with Alexander YI. and his son ; but 
Borgia, in the imminent dangers which surrounded 
him, thought to secure the protection of his ancient 
foe, by rendering him important services. The 
suffrages of sevexal cardinals, who still remained in 
the interest of Borgia, turned the bahmoe in the 
conclave, and seated the nephew of Sixtus lY. in 
the papal chair. The new pope, who assumed the 
title of Julius II., deluded Booqgia by his reputation 
for sincerity ; and that man, who had never kept 
faiih with any one, reposed in strange security upon 
the promises and gratitude of the violent enemy of 
his house. He was yet undeceived, when Julius 
II. suddenly seized his person at Ostia, and de- 
tained him a prisoner, until he had purchased hia 
freedom by ordering the delivery of his remaining 
fortresses to the papal troops. He was then 
suffered to depart, and repaired to Naples, where 
Gonsalvo da Cordova had promised ban an asylum. 
But on his arrival there, just before the signature 
of the three years' truce between France and 
Spafai, Gonsalvo required the pleasure of his 
master respectmg him, and by bis command 
treacherously arreted and sent lum a prisoner to 
Spain, 

Thus was this monster of ferocious perfidy him- 
self at length the victim of wanton ill-iaith and 
cruelty. Ferdinand the Catholic, whom he had 
never offended, designed him to linger, and to find 
a tomb in his dungeon. But Ceanir Borgia, who 
had so long troubled Italy, and outraged huma- 
nity with his ambition and crimes, found at last a 
grave, too honourable for a life stained with the 
commission of every atrocity. He escaped from 
his prison after a short captivity, and found pro- 
tection from the king of Navarre, whose sister he 
had formerly married; and instieating that sove- 
reign to a war with the Spaniard terminated as 
the general of his troops, and on the field of battle, 
his turbulent and flagitious career. (a.d. 1607.) 

In the universal joy of the Italians at the season 



of repose afforded to them by the truce between 
the monarchs of France and Spain, they might 
endeavour to banish every tliought of the humili- 
ation which had now overtaken their country. But 
it was evident that Italy had surrendered herself 
to receive the law from foreigners : that she was 
henceforth to bleed, not for her own independence, 
but in their quarrels, and to rest from her struggles, 
not in the pride of victory and the enjoyment of 
well-eamed rights, but at the pleasure only of her 
masters, and in the shame of servitude. The sig- 
nature of a treaty of peace at Blois, which foUowMl 
the truce between Louis XII. and Ferdinand long 
before ita expiration, confirmed the tranquillity <J 
the peninsula. For nearly five years Italy slum- 
bered on her chains; startled only by the report of 
perpetual and hollow negotiations, and dangerous 
projecto among the foreign arbiters of her destiny; 
and undisturbed, except by some partial hostilities^ 
which I shall notice and dismiss in few words. 

The first of these, in point of time, was the re- 
establishment of the authority of the church over 
great part of Bomagna, after the fall of Caesar 
Borgia. The new pope, Julius II., overawed the 
Yenetians by his menaces to cede to him many of 
the places which they had seized in that province, 
but others they persistsd in retaining; and thehr 
obstinacy inflamed Julius with a secret resentment, 
which was one day destined to burst forth with fear- 
ful violence against their republic. After the re- 
covezy of minor Romagnol flefr, several of which 
he retained under the immediate govenunent of 
the church, the active and warlike pontiff, who 
headed his own troops, led them against Bologna, 
to wrest that city frtim ito signer, uiovanni Benti- 
voglio, and to reduce it to its ancient dependence 
upon the papacy. He was completely successful : 
Bentivoglio was obliged to fly ; his capital was taken 
under the government of the church (a.d. 1606); 
and though Julius granted the inhabitanta a muni- 
cipal constitation, &logiia ceased from that period, 
except for one short interval of commotion, to be 
numbered among the independent cities of Italy. 
Perugia was at the same time, on the submission 
of its signer, placed under papal government^ with 
liberal privileges. (a.d. 1507.) 

The next circumstance that engaged the attention 
of Italy was the revolt of Genoa, which had hitherto 
given obedience to Louis XII., as if that fallen 
republic had become a component part of his duchy 
of Milan. But the insnrvection of the Grenoese, 
first against their nobles, and afterwards against 
Louis on his supporting that order, presents no in- 
teresting features to detain us in our approach to 
more important objecte. For the Fronch king 
having assembled an army in his Mibmese domi- 
nions, and led his troops in person against Genoa, 
the terrified people, after a few feeble attempto to 
resist, quickly surrendered at discretion; and Louis 
punished their rebellion, as he doubtless termed it, 
with exemphtfy severity. Neither shall I stop to 
relate the particulars of a transient war which 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, dfareeted against 
Yenice and the Milanese possessions of France. 
(a.d. 1608.) This contest, which was marked only 
on his part by a few desultory and ill-conducted 
operations, served again to exhibit to general con- 
tempt the insiffuificant power, the inconstancy of 
purpose, and the chaxaeteristic levity of the em- 
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penir-elect. Bufc Uiis war was more important in 
the paasioDB which it left to nmkle, than in its con- 
sequences at the moment Maximilian, who was 
compelled to leave all his Istrian ports (which Ve- 
nice had captured) in the hands of that republic, 
remained deeply humiliated by the disgraceful ter- 
mination of the enterprises, to which he had been 
provoked by mere wanton ambition. Louis XII., 
on his part, professed violent indignation, that Ve- 
nice would not continue the war to gratify purposes 
altogether foreign to her quarrel and to her in- 
terests. Thus a common exaspexation against the 
republic animated her discomfited enemy, and her 
offended ally. 

Throughout the repose of Italy, thus chequered 
only by occasional alarms, the war of Florence and 
Pisa had still remained an open wound. For above 
fourteen years, the Pisans had vigorously defended 
their recovered freedom. Protected and deserted 
in turn by all the states of the peninsula, and by 
the more commanding powers of France, Spain, 
and Uie empire; their prosperity blasted by a long 
servitude, their resources exhausted, their territory 
ravaged, and their citv besieged; they had still 
warded off the yoke, which the stronger republic 
endeavoured to rivet once more on their necks. 
The vicissitudes which their unhappy city suffered 
in the struggle, were not perhaps marked by any 
very striking circumstances; or at least none of 
her surviving sons had the courage to paint the hor- 
rors of her affony and fall, and we know them only 
in the general relation of her adversaries. We can 
therefore have no pleasure in imitating the pro- 
lixity of the great Florentine historian * on a theme 
which might have had greater attractions in the 
more rude and simple narrative of some Pisan 
chronicler. 

It is, however, evident, in the pages of Guieeiar- 
dini, that the resistance of Pisa was worthy rather 
of tiie most brilliant period of her ancient glories, 
than of her long decay and expiring struggles. 
When every foreign power had abandoned the 
Pisans, and the superior forces of the Florentines 
had entirely blockaded their city, and reduced 
them to the last stages of want, the sovereigns of 
France and Spain set a price upon their misery. 
These monarchs refused to permit the Florentines to 
perfect thev conquest, until they had each been paid 
for their consent; the former 100,000, and the bitter 
60,000 florins. The Florentines were then suffered to 
complete the work of subjugation. (a.i>. 1609.) The 
Piaans capituUtted, and were certainly treated with 
liberality by the victors ; but when their city thus 
passed again under the dominion of Florence, all 
the inhabitants who were distinguished by birth, 
wealth, or courage, disdaining their chains, pre- 
ferred independence, even in exile, to voluntary 
submission and servitude. They emigrated in 
great numben to Lucca, to Sardinia, and to Sicily ; 
while the bolder spirits among them entered into 
the French service, and, in the licence of camps 
and the excitement of glory, found some consolation 
for the loss of their country and civil rights, and 
the ruin of theur fortunes f . 

• After experiencing the intufltoaUe tediouraess of fhit 
put of Oalcdaxdlnrs work, I ean easily undentand why, in 
allusion to hie prolixity, *' Ai long aa Uu Pi$au war" grew 
into a proverUal expression at Florence. 

t My principal authorities to this period coatinoe nearly 



At the moment when the Florentines were left to 
complete the reduction of Pisa, the principal powera 
of Italy were engaged in a project of Ur greater 
importance and magnitude; and before the sur- 
render of that city, almost the whole force of 
Europe was ahready in action, to overwhelm the 
great maritime republic of tlie peninsula. Since 
Italy had become a prey to the invasion of fo- 
reigners, the boasted wisdom of Venice had been 
but poorly mamfested. It was little to the credit 
of her ancient prudence, that she had been blinded 
to the fatal consequences of suffering strangers to 
gain the mastery in Lomfaardy and Naples, and to 
overshadow the peninsula with their malignant 
influence. Actuated solely by a narrow and short- 
sighted policy, she had made no lasting and con- 
sistent efforts to preserve the independence of 
Italy ; and she had even been seduced by ber 
grasping desire of continental dominion, to share 
the spoil with enemies, whom she had herself the 
greatest reasons to dread. After aiding Louis XII. 
in his conquest of the Milanese duchy, she was|, 
indeed, for some time deprived of the meana 
of resisting the danger which she had provoked. 
While that prince and Ferdinand of Spain were 
completing their iniquitous partition of Naples, 
and struggling for the possession of their prey, 
she was assailed by the arms of the Turks, and 



reduced to conflne her attention to the resistance 
of their dreaded power. 

The disputed causes of this dangerous war, which 
broke out in 1490, it is of little moment to notice. 
Partly at tiie instigation of Ludovico Sforza, partly 
with the restless spirit of conquest which distin- 
guished the Ottoman empire in that age, the sultan, | 
Bajazet II., turned his whole power by land and 
sea against the Venetian possessions in Xstria, Dal- 
matia, and the continent and islands of Greece. 
The republic was not equal to the successful main- 
tenance of the contest against his gigantic strength; 
and though the pope, the kings of Spain, France, 
and Portugal, and the knights of Jerusalem from 
their stronghold of Rhodes, successively joined 
their squachrons to her naval armamenta against 
the infidels, these occasional and partial succours 
failed in giving a favourable turn to the war. 
Without any decisive event, the republic, in 1603, 
by the sacrifice of St Maura and some possessions 
in the Mores, rejoiced to conclude a peace with 
the Porte, which was destined to last above thirty 
years. 

The conduct pursued by the Venetians in Italy, 
after this pacification, ripened the general ani- 
mosity and envy against them, of whidi the seeds 
had long been sown by their successful career of 
continental aggrandizement By their usurpations 
in Romagna, they had provoked the hatred of that 
most haughty and ambitious of pontiffs, Julius II. i 
The issue of the war in which they had engaged 
with Louis XI I. against Maximilian left both those 
sovereigns their enemies; and, while their retention 
of the maritime Neapolitan fortresses, which they 
had received in pledge from Ferdinand II., gave 
the king of Spain, as the present possessor d 
southern Italy, an object to gain, by uniting with 

the same as in my last referenoe. Ouicciardini, h. ilL p. 
189; b. viU. p. 438; Bdp. AmmlratOt h. xxviL p. tM; b. 
xxviii. p. 188 ; Gianaone, b. xxix. ee. S and 4. 
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their otber enemies, aevend of the minor Italian 
princes liad ancient grievances to revenge upon 
them. 

To the varioos causes of animosity, jost or other- 
wise, which influenced all these powers, is to be 
attributed their union in the most comprehensive 
political scheme of ambition and vengeance which 
Europe had yet witnessed. Several preparatory 
negotiations were carried on at different periods 
amongst the pope and the sovereigns of Germany, 
France, and Spain ; and at length Margaret, 
duchess dowager of Savoy, daughter of Maximilian, 
and governess of the Low Countries, — a princess 
in whose character was united all the strength of 
mind of a man, with the fine tact and dexterity of 
her sex,— and the cardinal of Amboise, mmister of 
Louis XII., met on the part of the emperor-elect 
and the French king, in tiie city of Gambray, under 
pretence of regulating some affairs of the duchy of 
Gueldres. An ambMador of Ferdinand also at- 
tended in the same city, but Margaret and the 
cardinal deliberated in secret without any as- 
sistants; and the general league of Europe, to 
dismember the territories of the most ancient state 
of the universe, was definitely arranged between a 
priest and a woman. (a.d. 1508.) The celebrated 
league of Cambray, as regulated by these negotia- 
tors, provided, besides minor stipulations, that 
Venice should be compelled, by the combined at- 
tack of the confederates, to restore to the pope all 
the possessions which she had ever usurped in 
Romagna: to Maximilian, Padua, Verona, and 
Vicenza, to which he pretended as imperial fiefs, 
and Friuli and the Trevisan March, which he 
claimed as duke of Austria: to Louis XII., Brescia, 
Bergamo, Cremona, and all the ancient dependen- 
cies of the Milanese duchy, which the republic had 
at different periods conquered from the Visconti : 
to Ferdinand of Spain, the maritime places which 
she retamed in his kingdom of Naples ; and, to the 
sovereigns of Ferrara and Mantua, whatever had 
in former times belonged to their houses. In a 
word, the accomplishment of the objects proposed 
by the confederacy would have the effect of re- 
ducing again the Italian possessions of Venice to 
her lagnnes, and to the narrow strip of the mainland 
—the Dogado— which bordered on those waters, 
and had anciently formed the only continental pos- 
session of the republic. Almost all the princes of 
Europe were thus immediately interested in the 
design to crush the power and humiliate the pride 
of the arrogant queen of the Adriatic ; and that the 
number of her puissant enemies might be equalled 
only by the extent of Christian Europe, distant 
powers, such as England, who had no pretensions 
to make to her spoils, were yet solicited to swell the 
confederation. 

When the Venetians discovered the existence of 
the league of Cambray, which was as long as pos- 
sible cautiously veiled from their penetration, the 
council of ten manifested a presumption and rash 
imprudence strangely at variance with the usual 
character of their government. The pope, of whose 
ultimate policy the expulsion of every foreign 
power from Italy was the dearest object, dreaded 
that the success of the league would augment the 
influence of strangers over the peninsula. He 
therefore made overtures to the Venetians for a 
reconciliation, before he would ratify the treaty ; 



but the council of ten madly refused to detach him 
from the league by the cession of the disputed Ro- 
magnol fiefs *, and the storm then burst upon their 
heads. The vigour with which the repubhc inmie- 
diately prepared for war at least gave a consistency 
to her confidence. Though she &led in an endea- 
vovr to seduce Maximilian from the league, and to 
prevail upon the king of England and we Turkish 
sultan to make diversions in her fiivour^ she re- 
mained unshaken in purpose. Her commercial 
w«dth, which the prog^*ess of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries and trade in the East Indies had not yet 
had time to undermine, was judiciously employed in 
levying for her defence one of the most brilliant 
and numerous armies which Italy had ever seen; 
and a formidable naval armament was at the same 
time fitted out to co-operate with the famd forces, 
wherever it might be possible. But in the midst 
of these active preparations, the state was troubled 
by several calamities, which struck terror into the 
superstitious, as so many omens of the approaclung 
destruction of the republic The fine arsenal of 
Venice was neariy consumed by a dreadful confla- 
gration; the fortress of Brescia was fired by a 
stroke of lightning, and its walls laid open by an 
explosion which followed; a bark hidenwith treasure 
foundered on its passage to Ravenna; and the most 
precious archives of ue state were destroyed by 
the accidental burning or fiUl of the building which 
contained them. 

The kin^ of France was the foremost of the con- 
federates m attacking the republic ; and as soon as 
his operations commenced, and while the tempest 
of war was gathering against Venice from all 
quarters, the pope struck that devoted state with 
the spiritual weapons of excommunication and in- 
terdict (a.d. 1600.) The army, which was led 
by Louis XII. in person, and suffered to pass the 
Add& without opposition, consisted of 12,(M0 gens- 
d'armerie and attendant cavahry, with an array of in- 
fantry, Swiss, French, and Italian, which has been 
variouslv stated under 20,000 men. The principal 
force 01 the Venetians was ranged against the 
French king in the Ghiara d*Addia, with orders to 
remain on the defensive. The captain-general of 
the republic, Nicolo Orsini, count of Pitigliano, a 
leader of distinguished reputation, was dispoeed by 
his character to folbw his instructions and avoid 
any decinve encounter ; but Bartolommeo d' Al viano, 
the second in command, who did not yield to him 
in martial fame, was as bold and impetuous as the 
other was cautious and deliberate. Near the vilUge 
of Aignadello, d' Alviano with the rear-guard of the 
retreating Venetians came in contact with the ad- 
vance of the French. He at first repulsed their 

* I am surprised that Mr. Roecoe (Life of Leo X., vol. ii. 
p. 87, Snd Ed.), altogether passing over this prelimioary and 
onsnccessAil attempt of Julius II. to induce the Venetians to 
conclude an amicable anrangement with him, should suppose 
that it was the pope who originally repulsed thefr offers. It 
is evident from the account ai their countryman Bembo 
(Hist. Venet b. vil. p. 158, ftc.), and even from OuicGiaidini 
(b. viii. p. 414). whom Mr. Roscoe himself quotes, thst the 
rejection of the accommodation came originally from the 
republic. Afterwards, indeed, when the pope had given his 
ratification to the league, and it was too late for him to re- 
tract, the Venetians did ineffectually offer that which they 
had at first rashly revised: a circumstance, by the way, 
which seems to have escaped M. Sismondl. 
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attoekfl ; bat in so doing tnfTered himself to be en> 
tangled with the whole invading amnr, while Pitig- 
liano, with the main body of the Venetianfly was 
still pursuine his march. When a general engage- 
ment had tAos become ineyitable, Pitigliano was 
too distant, or in the onset neglected, to afford his 
second in command effectual support ; and afiter an 
obstinate struggle, in which d'Alviaoo displayed 
extraordinary courage, and was wounded and made 
prisonei', the Venetians were totally routed. Pitig- 
liano escaped with his gens-d'armerie, but all his 
artillery fell into the luAds of the conquerors ; and 
such was the ferocity which had now succeeded in 
these wars to the bloodless combats of the Ust cen- 
tury, that above ten thousand men were left dead 
on the field, of whom by Ur the greatest nnmber 
were Italians. 

Louis XII. followed up his snccess with a rapidity 
and skill which did more credit to his military 
talents than the mere issue of the battle itself. 
Caravaggio, Beigamo, Brescia, Creroa, Cremona, 
and other towns, immediately opened their gates on 
his hasty advance ; and disiuffection to the republic 
was not wanting to aid him among the noblee of 
most of these places. Peechiera alone attempted 
to stand an assault ; and the king with an execrable 
cruelty, from the reproach of which his character 
had in general been free, caused the brave governor 
and his son to be hanged from the battlements. At 
the same time with these operations, the papal 
troops successfully invaded the Komagnol posses- 
sions of Venice ; and the duke of Ferrara and the 
marquis of Mantua from opposite quarters took the 
field, and seized upon the territories to which they 
laid claim. The imperialists entered unresisted 
into Friuli and Istria, and cootinuing to advance, 
received the submission of Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua ; while the Spaniards laid siege to the Ve- 
netian garrisons on the Neapolitan coasts. The 
wreck of the Venetian army under Pitigliano had 
meanwhile been reduced by panic and desertion to 
the most deplorable condition. Flying before the 
victors, that general was obliged, by uie terror of 
his troops, to abandon the whole Terra Firma, and 
to seek shelter on the shore of the lagones at Mes- 
tre ; and, of all the Venetian dependencies, Treviso 
alone retained sufficient fidelity and courage to 
dose her gates and defend her walls against the in- 
vaders. 

The eaUmities which followed the fatal battle of 
Aignadello in such thick succession, had changed 
the presumption of the Venetians into abject de- 
spair. The ancient and vaunted constancy of their 
senate sank at once into a despondency and tenor, 
as new in the annals of their republic as the rash 
imprudence which had preceded these reverses. 
They vainly endeavoured to propitiate Maximilian, 
by evacuating the territories which he claimed. 
Iliey strove to detach the king of Spain from the 
league, by withdrawing their troops from the mari- 
time fortresses of Calabria. They pursued the 
same plan in Romagna, by voluntarily surrendering 
the strong fortress of Ravenna, and all that they 
still possessed in that province, to Julius II. For- 
mally absolving their continental subiects from theur 
allegiance, they shut themselves upm their capital, 
and preparing for its defence, thought only of pre- 
serving by tneir maritime forces the existence of 
their state within the impregnable hgunes. This 



strange and pusiUanimons abandonment of all the 
objects, for which the republic had, for more than 
a century, been eagerly contending, was eften 
afterwards regarded— so eaay had it become for the 
Venetian government to maintain its long estab- 
lished reputation for profound and raysterioos 
policy — as a stroke of consummate wisdom and 
foresight The senate, interested as that body was 
in strengthening an illusion so calculated to angmeat 
the respect of its subjects and of the world, gladly 
lent itself to the general belief, and boasted the 
success of a deep and premeditated scheme. Bat 
the circumstances which, at the tune, attended the 
prostration of the republic before her enemies, con- 
tradict this assumption, and bore aU the marks of 
an excessive, and assuredly a well-founded terror. 
For the Venetian armv was completely disoiganized; 
all the resources of the state began to fiul under a 



prodiffious expenditure ; the continental provinces 
were mvaded at eveiy point ; and in every eity the 
old factions of the GaelfiB and Ghibelins revived 
with the hope of revolution. 

This sudden submission to calamities, which 
appears to have been prompted only by despair, 
had certainly, however, all the oonsequenoea that 
could have attended the most admirable policy. 
The kins of Spain, contented with the evacuation 
of the Neapolitan ports by Venice, had no longer 
an object in pursumg the ruin of the rspublio to 
aggrandize France and the empire. Lonis XII., 
on his part, regarding; the war as tenninated by 
his eonqueeti, and unpatient to revisit France, 
disbanded his army and quitted Italy. And while 
Julius II., by the surrender of the Romaffnol 

E laces, had acquired the political advantages which 
e sought, his personal arrogance was flattered by 
the humiliation and contrition of the repnblie, wfalo 
dispatched an embassy of her most distinguished 
citizens to implore his mercy and pardon. Haring 
thus succeeded in his primary desisn of humbling 
the Venetians, Julius II. began to durect his atten- 
tion to a plan yet dearer to his imagination, and 
more worthy of his enterprising genius ; the expul- 
sion of every foreign power from the peninsnla. 
Secretly animated by this purpose, he would no 
longer refuse to accept the submission of the Vene- 
tians; and he began to show a favour towards them, 
which in a few months terminated in a oumplele 
reconciliation. 

Meanwhile the first gleam of snecesB dawned 
upon the Venetians. In the insolence of the French 
and the brutality of the German soldiety, the in- 
habitants of the conquered provinces had soon 
cause to contrast their state under the Venetians, 
with what it had become under foreigners, and to 
deplore the change. The French army was dis- 
banded, the Spanish and papal powers mid silently 
withdrawn from the contest; and a ray of hope 
broke in upon the counsels of the Venetians, when 
the senate perceived that the distrust, or coldness, 
or alienation of the allies, had left Maximilian sin- 
gle-handed to contend with them. The wonted 
courage, the energy, and the wisdom of the go- 
vernment at once revived ; they strained every 
nerve, and spared no pecuniary sacrifices, to re- 
cruit sad re-organize their army; and they had 
already prepared to act offensiyefy, when, by the 
aid of the people of Padua, that city was sorprised 
by a body of their troops, and the German gMrrison 
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coropellad to fly. From the day on which this im- 
portent plAoe was reooTered, may he dated the 
revind of the xepahlio ; and it was long oomme- 
morated acoordingly at Venice. The Venetian 
army immediately advanced ; the territory of Pa- 
dna followed the fate of the city ; and these sne- 
cesses were strengthened hy the surprise and eap- 
tore of the marqois of Mtotoa, who had impm- 
dently exposed himself with a small force on the 
Veroneae frontiers. 

Maxnnilian had hitherto himself made few ef- 
forts, and profited only by the exertions of his 
allies ; but ihe loss of Padoa stung him with shame 
and fear at the consequenoes of h» own negligence. 
He hastened the tardy assembly of his army ; and 



being joined by a body of French gens-d'i 
and numerous auxiliaries of the different members 
of the league, he laid siege to Padua, with an army 
of near forty thousand men of various nations, and 
an immense train of two hundred pieces of cannon. 
The Venetians had thrown thehr whole army into 
Padoa to defend the immense cireuit of its walls ; 
they had sedulously improved and augmented its 
fortifications ; and the young nobles ot Venice were 
suffered to vie with each oUier in repairing to the 
scene of danger, to share in the peril and glory 
of the defence. The artillery of the besiegers 
effected several breaches in the works ; and Maxi- 
milian made repeated efforts to carry the pUce by 
a general aasault To sthnulate the rival courage 
of his Gonan, and French, and Spanish troops, 
the eropconor assigned different points of attack to 
each nation ; but the obstinate resolution of the 
defenders prevailed over all these attempts ; and 
Maximilian was fioally compelled to raise &e siege, 
to dismiss his auxiliaries, and to retire into Ger> 
many, with signal loss of military reputation. 

The issue of this expedition of Maximilian con- 
firmed the re-establidimentof the Venetian affairs. 
The republic, pursuing her offensive operations, 
rapidly recoverad a considerable part of ner Lom- 
bard territory. She was now even sufficiently 
rtrong to attempt vengeance against the duke of 
Feirara, by hivading his states and penetrating to 
his capital ; and though her forces sustained a 
severs defeat in this enterprise, the duke, at the 
end of the eventful campaign which had threatened 
the annihilation of Venice, was but too happy to 
screen himself from fiulher aasaults by the medi- 
ation of the pope. I need not describe the inde- 
cisive operations of the following year, in which the 
exertions of the Venetian arms still baUnced the 
event aninst the united forces of the French and 
imperiuists ; but the designs of Julius II. now 
gave a new character to the political and militaiy 
rebtions of the peninsula \ (a.d. 1610.) 
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of Louis XII.— General war in Italy— Exploits of Oastoa 
do Folx— Sangninaiy hettle of Ravens*— Victory of the 
French— Death of Gaston de Poix— The fortune of the 
French in Italy perishes with him— Their expulsion fhvm 
the penlnsulft— The freedom of Genoa restored— Maximi- 
lian Sfona placed on the throne of Milan— Disunion of the 
powers of the holy league— Death of Julius II.— Pope Leo 
X.— Retrospect of Florentine afbirs since the expulsion 
of the Medici— Restoration of that fkmlly— Servitude of 
the state— Aflhirs of Italy during the pootillcate of Leo X. 
-Last enterprise of Louis XII. of France— His reoondlia^ 
tion with the papacy, and death— The accession of Francis 
I. to the French crown introduces a period of more com- 
piehenslTo policy and warfhre in Europe— Impoesibility of 
tracing iu vicissitudes with minuteness in this work- 
General sketch of its events— Conquest of the Milanese 
duchy by Francis I.— Deposition of Maximilian Sfona— 
Death of Ferdinand the Catholic— Succession of his grand- 
son Charles to the Spanish dominions— General peace in 
Italy— Competition of Charles of Spain and Francis I. for 
the imperial crown— Alliance of the pope and the emp er ui 
Charlee V. agalnftt Francis L— Conquest of the Milanese 
duchy by the confederates— Death of Leo X.— Continued 
and unsttoceasftil enterprises of Francis I. in Italy— F^aa- 
oeaeo Sfona, duke of MHai^— Pope Adrian YI.— Pope Cle- 
ment YII.— Disastrous consequences of the battle of Pavla 
to Italy— Charles y. all-powecftil In the peninsula— At- 
tempt of the Italian powen to resist his yoke— Tteacheiy 
of the marquis of Pescara— General league of Italy for the 
recoTcxy of Independence— Its Impotent resulte— Fatal 
misconduct and vacillation of Clement YII.- Sack of Rome 
by the Imperialists— Condition of Genoa— Fbrtunes and 
character of Andrea Dorla— He restores the republic, under 
the ivoCectlon of Charles V .— His magnanimous patriotlam 
—Desertion of the Italian league by aement YII, and 
Francis I., by the treaty of Barcelona and peace of Gam- 
bray— Final subjection of Italy to the emperor Charles Y. 
—Last struggle of the Florentine republic— The Medid— 
Their second expulsion from Florence— Renewal of the 
republican constitution— Resolution of the Florentines to 
midntain their liberties against the emperor and the Me- 
dici—Their gallant and protracted defonce— Fall of Flo- 
rence— Alessandro de* Medld, Arst duke of Ftorence— 
Extinction of the republio. 

In the resolntion, which Julius II. had formed^ to 
clear Italy of her foreign masters, that enterprising 
pontiff determined that the storm should first fiiU 
upon the French. With the violence which dis- 
tinguished his character, he had conceived a per- 
soiud animosity against Louie XII., which was 
aggravated hy several trivial disagreements ; and 
he eafferly sought an occasion for a rupture with 
him. (aj>. 1610.) The constancy with which Al- 
fonso, duke of Ferrara, adhered to the French 
alliance, diverted a pOTtion of his indignation 
agamst that prince ; and upon some pretexts of 
the disohedience of Alfonso to the holy see, he 
thundered an excommimication against him, and 
against all who should protect him. At the same 
time that the papal troops invaded the state of Fer- 
rara, the pope stirred up enemies in all quarters 
against the king of France ; and Louis XII., not- 
withstanding the superstitious scruples which sen- 
sibly affected him, at engaging in hostilities against 
the supreme head of the church, found hunself 
reduced in his own defence to repel the aegressions 
of the xestiess pontiff, and to protect his faithful 
confederate. His troops were soon called upon to 
combat the warlike pope in person ; for Julius, 
now exciting the Venetians to attack the prince 
whom he had before protected, induced them to 
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enter the Fenmreee teiritory in ooncert with the 
papal foroea, and himeelf directed the operations of 
the combined army. At the aege of Mirandok, 
the pope, in the depth of winter, visited the 
trendies and urged the fire of the batteries ; and 
not contented with shocking all religioas minds by 
this scandalous speetade, his impatience to take 
possession of the place as a conqueror was so great, 
that, on its capitulation, he entered the fortrees by 
the breach, in preference to waiting until the gates 
could be undosed, and the intrenchments which 
defended them levelled for his passsge. (a.d. 161 1.) 
This succesB was soon more than counterbabmoed. 
The old marshal Trivulzio being now placed by 
Louis XII. at the head of the French army in 
Italy, rapidly advanced with a strong force towards 
Bologna, where the pope was then residing. Julius 
was compelled to fly for safety to Ravenna, and 
from thcaice to Rome ; Bologna was captured by 
the French ; and the papal army was totdly routed 
in its neiffhbouriiood. 

If LouuXII. had suffered his general to use his 
advantage, he might have dictated peace to Julius 
II. undor the waUs of Rome. But in the midst of 
his successes, the pious monarch, at the reflection 
that he was combating the churdi, was troubled 
with continual horror and remorse. He forbade 
Trivulzio from foUowine up his victory ; he or- 
dered him to withdraw his troops into the Milanese 
territory ; and he declared that, though he was 
consdous of having committed no fimit, he was 
ready to humble himself before the pope, and to 
demand pardon of his holinesB, so that he might 
but obtain peace. But finding all his pacific over- 
tures lost upon the inflexible JuUus, he at b»t, in 
ooncert with the emperor-elect, ventured upon a 
measure which had bug occupied their delibe- 
rations. This was to assemble a general council 
of the church, and to summon the pope before it, 
by their own authority and that of a few disaf- 
fected cardinals, who had seceded from the court 
of Julius II. By this expedient, Loms strove to 

3uiet his own vain scruples of consdenoe, and to 
estroy the formidable power of his enemy, by 
depriving him of his altered character. But the 
attempt failed miserably. The mockery of a coun- 
cil, which was convened to meet at Pisa, was sup- 
ported only by the presence of the French and 
imperial commiflsionerB, of four rebellious cardi- 
nalB, and of a few other prelates ; and Louis XII. 
himself, instead of supporting his own work with 
Tigoiir, betrayed his irresolution and weakness by 
his eagemees still to negotiate with the pontiff. 
Julius well knew his superstitious timidity, and 
availed himself of it. He summoned a coundl to 
meet by his legitimate authority at the Lateran ; 
he laid all places which should give shelter to the 
schismatic coundl, and all princes who should 
support the assembly, under a general interdict 
and excommunication ; and be finally succeeded 
in giving a consolidation and consistency to his 
plans, by the formation of a regular league against 
the French. 

Hitherto Ferdinand the Catholic had of late 
been occupied in the prosecution of some con- 
quests against tiie Moors in Africa ; but his atten- 
tion was now recalled to the affairs of Italy. A 
rupture with France suited his views in other 
quarters, and after addreesmg remonstrances to 



Louis XII. with his usual hypocrisy against the 
sin of combating the ecciedastical chief of Chris- 
tendom, he thoQsht himself at liberty to enter 
into a hostile confederacy against his ancient ally. 
A treaty was ngned at Rixne between die pope, 
the king of Spam, and the Venetians, under tiie 
prostituted titie of the holy league. Its objects 
were declared to be, the maintenance of union in 
the church, which was menaced with a division 
by the schismatic council of Pisa ; the recovery of 
Bologna and other ecclesiastical fieft — ^meaning 
those of the duke of Ferrara — for the papacy ; and 
the ezpukion from Italy of all who dioiild oppose 
these designs: — ^that Is to say, of the king of 
France. 

At the same time, the pope endeavoured to raise 
other enemies against Louis XII. His hopes were 
directed both towards Enghmd and Switieriand. 
Over the vain pride and inexperience of the Eng- 
lidi king, his influence and that of Ferdinand pre- 
vailed ; and Henry VIII., joining tiie leacue, cre- 
ated by his arms in Frimce a powerful diversian 
in its favour. With the Swiss, Louis XII. had 
imprudentiy embroiled himself ; and the pope, on 
the other hand, acquured so great an influence 
over those devout republicans, that after having 
already induced them to make one desultory in- 
vasion of the Milanese duchy, he now efuaged 
them in a second. This expedition, although un- 
dertaken with formidable numbers, terminated, it 
is true, Kke the first After penetratiuff to the 
gates c^ Milan, the Swiss suddenly withdrew to 
Uieir mountains, either moved by cKpnoe, or the 
difficulties of their enterprise, or, as is most pro- 
bable, bribed by the French : for the venality and 
treachery of their mercenary bands had now ex- 
ceeded all shame, and their only object in war was 
to extort monev alike from thdr employers and 
their enemies. Notwithstanding the abortive issue 
of their descent into the Milanese duchy, the an- 
dent teiTor of their arms had contributed to in- 
crease the distresses which surrounded tibe Frmch. 
Louis XII., oppressed by so many enemies, was 
left without one efficient ally. While the other 
ereat powers of Europe were arrayed against 
him, the emperor-elect was only in name his con- 
federate: Maximilian, indeed, desired the conti- 
nuance of the war, but he was in no way disposed 
to share its burthens. In Italy the duke of Fer- 
rara, who alone remained faithful to France, was 
himself rather in need of protection, than capable 
of affording asnstance. All the other states of 
the peninsula, who wero not actively engaged in 
the holy league,— the marquis of Mantua, and the 
Tuscan republics of Florence, Sienna, and Lucca, 
—endeavoured to secure their safety by a policy 
suited to their weakness. They observed a cau- 
tious and silent neutrality, as if they were desirous 
of burying their very existence in obscurity. 

When Julius II. found himself supported by the 
puissant league which he had formed, he pur- 
sued the refractory cardinals, and the coundl of 
Pisa and its adherents, with unqualified violence. 
As tiie thunders of the Vatican fell upon the schis- 
matic assembly, the Italian dergy generallyhastened 
to disclaim all connexion with its proceedings; and 
the cardinals who were to open its session, pnblidy 
reviled by the Pisan mob, and with difficulty pro- 
tected by a French escort, were compelled to fly 
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from the eity, and to seek refuge at Milan, where 
the popular contempt still awaited them. Bat the 
eontest between the French king and the holy league 
remained to be decided by other arms than the bulls 
and excommunications of the pope. It was btte in 
the year before hostilities commenced by the ad- 
ranee into Romagna of the papal and Spanish 
armies, under the command of the viceroy of Na- 
ples, don Rajrmondde Cardona; while the Venetian 
foroee began to act vigorously in eastern Lombardy. 
But the superior strength of the league was more 
than eounterfaabuieed by the eztraordmary abilities 
of the young hero, who now bonn to appear at the 
head of the French armies. This was the &mous 
Graston de Foix, duke of Nemours, and nephew 
of Louis XII., who, after having already, at the 
early age of twenty-two years, given brilliant indi- 
cations of oourage and military talents, was at this 
juncture entrusted with the supreme command of 
his eountrymen in Italy, and won by his splendid 
achievements in a few short months, an immortality 
of martial ffloxy. 

Gaston de Foix commenced his quick series of 
triumphs by leading his army from the Ferrarese 
duchy to the relief of Bologna, to which the con- 
federates under don Raymond de Cardona had laid 
siege in the beginning of the new year. (a.d. 1512.) 
The allies, to avoid an engagement upon unfavour- 
able terms, were compelled to retreat before him; 
but the intelligence, that the Venetians from another 
quarter had entered the city of Brescia by surprise, 
and were pressing the siege of its citadel, sum- 
moned him into eastern Lombardy. He flew with in- 
credible celerity to repel this new danger. Violating 
the neutral territory of Mantua, to gain the direct line 
to Brescia, he traversed it with his gens-d*armerie 
so rapidly, that he marched fifty Italian miles in 
one day. He fell upon the Venetians, and cut to 
pieces two hum bodies of their forces on his route; 
and reaching Brescia in time to save its citadel, he 
inflicted a total defeat upon the republican army 
in the streets of the city itself. The battle was 
obstinate, and the caraage terrific; the citizens 
valiantly supported the Venetians; and eight thou- 
sand persons had perished in an indiscriminate 
massaero before theur resistance ceased. For se- 
veral days Brescia was given over to all the horron 
which could follow an assault; and Gaston de Foix 
stained bis victory alike by the atrocities which he 
permitted, and by the subsequent execution of a 
Brescian noble and his sons, who had supported 
the Venetian cause. 

The victory of the young Nemours restored the 
ascendancy of the French affairs in eastern Lom- 
bardy; and having received reinforcements from 
France, he marched again by command of his so- 
vereign into Romagna, for the purpose of obliging 
the pope by a decisive battle to listen to terms of 
accommodation. Under the walls of Ravenna, the 
oontonding armies closed in the most obstinate and 
■anguinary encounter of the age. Gaston de Foix 
had under his orders a numerous gens-d*armerie, 
6000 hindsknechto or German foot, 5000 Gascon, 
and 8000 other French and Italian mfantry, besides 
ihe oontingent and the fine artilleiy of the duke of 
Ferrara*. The papal and Spanish forces under 

* The taate of Alfonso of Eete, the reigning duke of F»r- 
rua, for the mechanical arts, had induced hlra to apply his 



don Raymond de Cardona numbered rather a Ihrgeae 
force of cavalry; their infantry were only 10,000, 
but of these 7000 were the famous Spanish bands 
under Pietro Navarro, and the remainder Italians. 
The viceroy of Naples had orders to avoid a battle; 
but Nemours, by besieging Ravenna, drew him to 
intrench his army in we vicinity of that place for 
ito protection, and then boldly attacked him. Afteir 
a murderous cannonade on both sides, in which the 
assailanto at first suffered most, the gens-d'annerie 
of the confederates, who were not covered, like the 
infantry, by their intrenchments, were at length so 
galled m flank by the artillery of the duke of Fer- 
rara, that they impatiently sallied from their lines. 
The Spanish infantry followed to their support, and 
the battle became general throughout the field. 
After a long and furious struggle, the brilliant gens- 
d'armerie of France overpoweied the cavalry of 
the allies, and compelling them to seek safetv in 
^ flight, fell upon the Sl>aniBh foot. Those gallant 
bands had already inflicted dreadful havoc among 
the German huidsknechts, as immovable, but not 
so dexterous in the management of arms as them* 
selves; and now, pressed and assailed on all sides, 
they yet maintained their array, and slowly retired, 
still repulsing their enemies, until they were suf- 
fered to continue their retreat unmolested. Of the 
two small armies, ten thousand men, at the very 
lowest computation, lay dead on the field; of whom 
two-thirds were of the allies. The day was decid- 
edly with the French ; the baggage, the artillery, 
and many standards of the confederates remained 
in their hands; together with the papal legate, the 
cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, and all the leaders of 
the defeated army, except the viceroy, who fled too 
soon for his fame. But the French had sustained 
an irreparable loss. Their youthful hero, Graston 
de Foix, fell in the arms of victory, in a ]wBt charge 
agamst the Spanish bands. So dazzling had been 
his brief career, that he can scarcely be said to 
have died prematurely : he had sullied his exploito 
by a ferocity which even surpassed the usual re- 
proach of the age; but if, in admiration of his tran- 
scendent talents, we could forget — what never 
should be forgotten — their misapplication to the 
misery and destruction of his species, he might 
be pronounced to have already attained the summit 
of human gloxr. * 

If Gaston de Foix had survived his victory at 
Ravenna still to animate the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers, there was nothing to oppose his march to 
Rome and to Naples, or to prevent him from giving 
law to the pope in one capital, and re-establishing 
the authority of his sovereign in the other. But 
with the invincible voung hero perished the for- 
tunes of the French m Italy. Notwithstanding the 
consternation with which the battle of Ravenna 
filled the powers of the holy league, and the imme- 
diate submission of great part of Romagna to the 
conquerors, the victoiy of the French proved more 
fifttal to themselves than to their enemies. Besides 

attention to the foonderyof cannon; and he possessed the 
Unest artilleiy of the times. 

Ariosto has celebrated the exploits of Alfonso in this baUle, 
and described the encounter, particularly in his fourteenth 
canto ; and he, of course, attributes the event of the day 
(Orland. Fur., cant lii. stansa 55) principally to the valour 
and military skill of his patron, who, Indeed, really appears 
to have rendered good service to the French. 
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the duke of Nemoun, they had loet all their fa- 
Tomite captaiiw» and the flower of their soldiery. 
The oeiir de La Patiflw, who aaeoeeded De Foix in 
the command, oould neither ioepire the remnant 
of his army with the same coufidencey nor repress 
the disorders, and weariness, and disgust, which 
now reigned in their camp. To aggravate the losses 
of the battle, Louis XII. was not only unable to 
send reinforoements into Italy, but compelled by 
his war with England and with Ferdinand on the 
Pyrennean frontierB, to recall part of his forces 
into France. 

Under these eireumstances, Julius II. was the 
first of the confederates to recoTor from his alarm, 
and to resume his wonted activity and spirit He 
hastened another expedition of the Swiss into the 
Milanese duchy, which he had already projected; 
be induced the emperor-elect to confirm a truce 
with the Venetians, to which he had bribed his 
avarice or necessities; and it soon became evident 
that the battle of Ravenna had prepared the way 
for the total expulsion of the French from the pe- 
ninsula. La Palisse, on the rumoured approach of 
the Swiss, was obliged to evacuate Romacna, and 
to retire into the Milanese duchy to provide for its 
defence. The Spanish and papal forces therefore 
again advanced into Romagua,and recovered many 
phices; the Swiss descended from their mountains 
to the formidable number of 20,000 foot, and joined 
the Venetian armv; and at this critical juncture, 
the artful negotiations of Ferdinand of Spain 
induced the emperor-elect to enter the noly 
league^ and to co-operate in raising to the ducal 
throne of Milan his namesake, Maxunilian Sforza, 
son of Ludovioo the Moor, and cousin of his em- 
press, who had long resided at his court The 
French were utterly unable to resist the accumu- 
lation of hostilitv, which now overwhelmed their 
wesJiened and disorsanized forces. They were 
driven through the Milanese duchy, as the Swiss 
and Venetians advanced, without even the power to 
offer a battle. Their retreat was harassed by the 
inhabitants, who took a fearful vengeance upon 
their detachments and stragglers for their past 
tyranny; and they did not consider themselves in 
safety until they mid reached the confines of France. 
The surrender of Bologna, and the few other gar- 
risons which the retreating army had left in I^m- 
bardy, alone remained to complete the expulsion of 
the French from Italy. 

This catastrophe of course produced an imme- 
diate change in the aspect of the peninsuhu The 
pope at once recovered Bologna, and other cities 
and territories m Romagna; and the duke of Fer- 
rara was compelled to repair to Rome, and to sub- 
mit to his mercy. By his good offices, Julius gave 
liberty to his native city, Genoa, where one of the 
Fregoei, amidst the acclamations of the people, 
was proclaimed doge of the reviving republic 
Maximilian Sfona was mtroduced with great so- 
lemnity into Milan, and took possession of that 
duchy; and these arrangements might appear to 
offer an earnest of future tranquillity, since thev 
were the work of a general alliance of the church 
and the empire, the Swiss and the Italian powers. 
But Uie holy league experienced the fate of all such 
confederacies. Its members agreed no longer, 
when their common object had been accomplished. 
The pope, the great mover of the league, was the 



fimt to impair its work. He dismembered Panmi 
and Plaeentia from the Milaneae duchy, under 
pretence that they were ancient fiefis of the churofa; 
he was bent upon stripping the house of Esse of 
the duchy of Ferrara; and AUbneo with diiBeolty 
escaped firom detention at Rome, to pot himself 
upon the defensive. At the same time, the hostility 
which Julius evinced towards the Spaniards, be- 
trayed that the completion of his projects aimed 
at the expulsion of all foreign powers £rom Itsiy. 
It was on the Swiss, on whom he had bestowed the 
title of defenders of the church, and wbo^ in giving 
Maximilian Sfom possession of the Milanese 
duchy, had exacted enormous eontribntioBB for 
their services, that he principally relied for ssust- 
ance. The young duke of Milan had already sub- 
jects of complaint against the pontiff; snd the 
rival pretensions of the emperor and the Venetians 
in Lombardy, threatened new disturbanoes. Thus 
the powers of the league were all distracted by 
various and opposite interests; nor was Louis XII. 
himself disposed to renounce, without fisrther efforts, 
the possession of his Mibnese dominions. Amidst 
the numerous and contradictoiy negotiatHms with 
which all Europe was filled by the rapid dinolution 
of the holy league, Julius II. was, notwithstsnding 
his advanced age, still tlie great agitator. But his 
own days were fast ebbing to their dose; and after 
a short illness, death overtook him in the vigour nf 
his active intellect, while he was yet eageriy occu- 
pied in his great object of clearing the peninsula 
of the influence of foreign prineee : or, as he was 
accustomed to term it, of driving the barbarians 
out of Italy *. 

The incessant troubles created by the turbulent 
ambition, the violence, and the wariike temper ef 
Julius II., rendered the wish general in the Roman 
concUve, that his successor should resemble him ss 
little as poesible. This desire produced the eleetion 
of the cardinal Giovanni de' Medici, the second son 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who was alreadv known 
by that love of letters, which has often smee ob- 
tained for his memory, under his pontifical title of 
Leo X., an exaggerated reputation. This cele- 
brated pontiff, in whose person the Medici thus 
attained the supreme dignity in the ehuroh, had 
already contributed by his address to the revival of 
the fortunes of his family; and their restoratuHi to 
sovereign power at Florence, which had afanost 
immediatoly preceded the deaUi of Julius II., was 
in a grcAt measure prepared by his prudenee and 
conciluUion. 

Since the war of Pisa, Florence had sunk into a 
repose which had more of exluuistion than of resl 
security or strength. Evidently attached to the 
French cause, yet fearful of openly and vigorously 
assisting it, the republic, from the timidity of her 
rulers, had fallen into msignificanoe and obscnrity. 
But as her inclinations were known, she had only 
neglected to support her ally, Louis XII., without 
bemg able to propitiate his enemies. Since the 
first entrance of the French into Italy, the mightier 
combatants who crowded the political stage might 
naturally displace powers of inferior physical 
strength, firom the station which they had pre- 

• Gttioeianlhii, b. Is. p. 48S; b. x. p. 80; Petri Bembi. 
Hist. Vcnet. b. x. p. U2; b. xil. p. S«6; that is, to the end. 
for the Veoetlaa hlstoiy of Bembo teradnalio with the death 
ofJuUnsIL 
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vioosly occupied ; and the anwarlike and com- 
mercial republic of Florence would neoeaaarily, 
perhaps, sink into a state of the second order. In 
contrasting the glorious influence which Florence 
bad maintained over Italy in earlier times, with her 
nullity at the epoch before us, we should doubtless 
err in attributing the disgraceiul change, as some 
writers have done, exclusively to the e&cts of her 
long submission to the Medici, rather than to the 
great revohition which had already taken place in 
the aspect of Europe. But there can, I think, be 
little doubt that the protracted dictatorship of that 
family had completely rained the springs of re- 
publican energy; and that in its consequences, even 
when the yoke was shaken off, it was proved to have 
extinguished the pttssive courage, and the energy 
which had onee animated all classes of citizens in 
the maintenance of the freedom and political station 
of their commonwealth. If the party of the Al- 
btzzi had continued to guide the counsels of the 
republic, they might not have been able altogether 
to avert the fate of Italy, or the decline 0? Flo- 
rentine power. But imder their vigorous adminis- 
tration, the political importance of the republic 
would never have dwindled into contempt; or, if to 
fall was inevitable, she would have fallen gloriously 
in the struggle for Italian independence. 

On the expulrion of the Medici, the Florentines 
had rejected alike their ancient mode of appoint- 
ing magistrates by lottery, and an attempt made 
by the aristocrati<»l party, through the agency of 
a balia, to commit the election of the signiory to 
an oligarchy of twenty aoooppiatori or commis- 
sioners. The triumph of the democratical fiiction 
under Savonarola had been followed by the esta- 
blishment of a general sovereign council ; in which 
every individuu, who coald prove that his family 
had for three generations enjoyed the rights of 
citizenship, was entitied to a seat To this body, 
which was composed of about eighteen hundred 
citizens, was confided the election of the magis- 
tracy. The signiory was still changed every two 
months ; until, after the death of Savonarola, and 
amidst the troubles of Italy, it was found or ima- 
gined that this perpetual rotation of administration 
gave a dangerous instability to the government of 
the republic In 1508, therefore, a gonfalonier or 
president of the state was chosen for life with 
limited powers. 

The person seleoted for this olBce was Piero 
Soderini, a man of good intentions but of weak 
character. It was under his temporizing govern- 
ment that Florence had remained, to the epoch of 
the late expulsion of the French from Italy ; and 
in this lapse of ten years, his want of energy 
had gradually lost him the popular affection and 
provdted opposition to his sway. On the other 
hand, since the death of Piero de' Medici, the 
cardhial CKovanni had succeeded, by his modera- 
tion and his sedulous protection of Florentines at 
the papal court, ill effacing the animosity which 
the violent chantcter of his brother had excited. 
Thus, when the viceroy of Naples, after the expul- 
sion of the French from Italy, entered Tusesny 
with a small Spanish army, attended by the 
Medici, a strong party in Florence were abeady 
prepared to restore the exiled fiunily of their 
ancient rolers to power. The gonfalonier was 
seized by a body of conspirators and deposed ; 



he was conducted from the city without personal 
violence ; and after eighteen years of banishment 
the Medici re-entered Florence as her masters. 
The functions of the general council were sup- 
pressed, and the government was entrusted to a 
perpetual balia of between sixtv and seventy 
members, all creatures of the Medici, and named 
by them exclusively. 

Over this narrow and disgraceibl oligarchy, 
which continued to administer the Florentine 
affairs until the last and temporary expulsiou of 
the Medici in 1627, that family ruled with despotic 
sway. Their house, when thus restored to power, 
was represented by the cardinal Giovanni and 
Giuliano, surviving sons of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, and by their nephew, Lorenzo IL, the son 
of their deceased elder brother ; and they were 
attended by Giulio, natural son of that brother of 
Lorenzo de* Medici, who fell in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi. This illegitimate cousin of the cardi- 
nal Giovanni was one day like him to ascend the 
papal chair, and to assume the titie of Clement 
VII. The triumph of the Medici was not followed 
by any signal acts of severity until the discovery of 
an abortive conspiracy against them ; which is 
remarkable only as the celebrated Macchiavelli, 
who had been secretary of the republic, was a 
shiurer in the plot. Dpon him and others, the 
creatures of the Medici, after subjecting them to 
horrible tortures, passed sentences of banishment ; 
but Leo X., on succeeding to the tiara, commenced 
his reign by an act of clemency to his coimtry- 
men, and procured an amnesty for all the oon- 
spirators *. 

The dissolution of the holy league was followed, 
almost immediately after the accession of Leo X., 
by new hostilities in Lombardy. Loois XII. and 
the Venetians once more allied themselves for the 
partition of the Milanese states; and a French 
army, crossing the Alps, invaded the duchy from 
the one side, while the republican forces attacked 
it on the other. But the Swiss thought their na- 
tional honour engaged in the defence cf Lombardy. 
The cantons pound their infantry into Italy to 
protect Maximilian Sforza ; and these hardy bands, 
unassisted by cavalry, completely delated the in- 
vading army near Novara, and put the French 
chivalry to so dinpwseful a rout, that this body, 
notwithstanding their ancient reputation for gal- 
lantry, precipitately abandoned the duchy and eva- 
cuated Italy without once daring to rein in their 
flight. After this new reverse of the French 
armSy the Swiss remained inactive in Lombardy ; 
but the Spanish and papal forces fell upon tiie 
Venetian territories. Neither Leo X. nor Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, indeed, had decUred war against the 
Venetians ; but the Spanish viceroy was compelled 
to seek subststenoe and employment for his army, 
and tlie confederates under nis orders acted against 
Venice as auxiliaries of the emperor-elect, whose 



* The detaila for this ihort abetmct of Floreotlne conitl- 
tutional history after the ezpulaion of the Medici, and of the 
revolution which restored them to power and suppressed the 
freedom of the state, are to be found scattered through the 
annals of Ouicciardini (particularly bb. ii. p. 83 ; v. p. 281 ; 
X. p. 549; xi. pp. 8-17); and of Ammlrato (see especially 
bb. xzvL p. 206; zzviii. pp. 169 and SOS, ad fin. ; xxlz. ad 
p. SIS). 
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old qaaxrel witfa the repablic was still open. But 
no fpnai event marked the issue of the campaign ; 
and a pacification between the papacy and the 
French king, which was effected before the dose of 
the year, narrowed the circle of hostility. 

Louis XII., besides being wearied by a coarse 
of disasters, was sincerely desirous of reconciling 
himself with the church. He formally renounced 
the support of the schismatic council of Pisa, 
whose seat had been transferred to Lyons ; and 
after this act Leo X., who had no longer any ob- 
ject in opposing him, not only accepted his sub- 
mission, but engaged the Swiss cantons to con- 
clude their differences with him. The plans which 
the pope had secretly formed for the aggrandize- 
ment of his family appeared likely to convert his 
peace with Louis into a close alliance. (a.d. 1514.) 
He induced his brother to leave the government 
of Florence in the hands of their nephew Lorenzo ; 
and he designed to recompense Giuliano, by form- 
ing a principality for him of Parma and Placentia, 
which Julius II. had annexed to the holy see, or 
even by raising him to the throne of Naples at the 
expense of Ferdinand of Spain. In these projects 
he was encouraged to expect the assistance of 
France and of Venice ; when the sudden dea& of 
Louis XII. disconcerted his neffotiatious, and put 
a check upon the schemes of Aiedioean ambition. 
(a.d. 1516.) 

With the accession to the French throne of the 
celebrated prince who followed Louis XII., may 
be said to commence the last period of that strug- 
gle, wherein Italy was destined to survive the 
total extinction of national independence and 
honour : a stru^le wherein she was hurled from 
the q>lendid distinction which she had occupied 
in the middle ages, and buried in the abyss of 
degradation from which she has never since risen. 
Hitherto it has been mv endeavour to detail with 
some mmuteness the shifting vicissitudes of her 
brilliant though troubled fortunes ; for until the 
period at which we have now arrived, the seal 
had not been finally set upon the fate, which 
doomed her to be no more tnan the prize of am- 
bition for the great rival powers of Europe. But 
after the accession of Francis I. to the French 
crown, and the subsequent union of Spain and the 
empire under Charles V., Italy became the arena 
of tlie gigantic contest, in which these puissant 
monarchs contended for the mastery. Hitherto 
Italian history had been distinctive and national : 
it was now for fifteen years to be inseparably 
blended with the general affairs of Europe ; to be 
in itself but the memorial of servitude and misezv, 
and attractive and important only as embraced in 
the comprehensive rivahry of the houses of France 
and Austria. In tracing the annals of Italy to the 
busy opening of the sixteenth century, I might 
hope to present the general English reader with 
circumstances which mtve been but partially told in 
our language; but I cannot pretend, within the 
limits necessarily imposed on this work, to describe 
at large the extensive political combinations and 
warfare which, after agitating all Europe, left Italy 
in subjection to the emperor Charles Y. Nor would 
any desirable object be gained by the attempt to 
repeat the story of events, with which every his- 
torical student may be presumed to be &miliar : 
since they are to be found in the pages of one of 



our most popnhur and elegant writers*. The re- 
mainder of Uie present chapter, then, will be oceu- 
Sied rather with an abstnct, or general view of 
w leading vicissitudes of Italy during the period 
to which it is devoted, than to any eUiorate nar- 
rative of events. 

The chivalric gallantry and ambition of Francis 
I., which inspir^ him, almost immediately after 
his succession to the throne of Louis XII., with 
the design to retrieve the disgraces of the French 
arms, and to assert the title of his dynasty to the 
Milanese crown, was the first curcumstance which 
entailed a new series of disasters upon Italy. His 
defeat of the Swiss, in the sanguinary and well- 
contested field of Marignano, put a poiod to the 
protection which the brave infkntry of the eantons 
had afforded to Maximilian Sforza; and the sub- 
mission of that feeble prince, (who exchanged his 
ducal throne for a pension and a retreat in France,) 
the alliance of Venice, and the terror of h&o X., 
all seemed to promise the lasting establishment of 
the French monarch in the Milanese duchy. The 
death of Ferdinand the Catholic, early in the fol- 
lowing year, put his power at rest from the machi- 
nations of that wily and perfidious enony of his 
throne; and the abortive issue of a formidable ex- 
pedition, which the emperor Maximilian led into 
Italy against the French and Venetian confederacy, 
and concluded with his usual levity, confirmed the 
security of Francis. (a.d. 1516.) The measore 
with which the young heir of the Spanish crown 
conmienced his reign, however insincere his mode- 
ration, gave under these circumstances an unusual 
period of repose to the peninsula. The amicable 
treaty of Noyon, concluded bv Charles with the 
French king, was ahnost immediately followed by a 
pacification between his grand&ther, the emperor 
Maximilian, and Venice. (a.d. 1517.) The re- 
public recovered the entire poasession of her con- 
tinental provinces; and thus terminated the fierce 
and ruinous wars into which she had been plunged 
by the league of Cambray. But though Venice 
had escaped from the destruction which menaced 
her, her strength was already sapped at its vitals; 
and to her latest hour she never recovered the ex- 
haustion of her resources, and the gradual decay 
of her commerce and wealth, which had been 
simultaneous with that perilous contest. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the Turks had already destroyed 
her lucrative connexion with Alexandna and the 
Red Sea; and the spice trade with the east, whidi 
the Portuguese now carried on, since theur disco- 
very of the passaffe to India round the Gape of 
Good Hope, invaded the rich monopoly, which her 
merchants had previously engrossed through the 
ports of the Levant. 

The death of the old emperor Maximilian, and 
the competition of his grandson Charles, and of 
Francis I., for the impenal dignity, after four years 
of peace, threatened interruption to the deep tran- 
quillity of Italy. (a.d. 1619.) But two yean passed 
alter the election of Charies to the throne of the 
empire, before the flames of war were agam lighted 
up in the peninsula. In espousing a side in the 

* f n a work whoae highest ahn la hut to aatiafy the general 
inqnJriea of the reader into Italian hiatory within a reaaon- 
able compaaa, hla acquaintanoe with Robertaon's Reign of 
the Emperor Cbarlea V. ia of oourae presuppooad. 
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t^narrel between Fnncis and Charles, Leo X. could 
no longer be actuated by motivee of family am- 
bition. Both his brother Giuliono, and his nephew 
Lorenzo, were now dead, without male issue from 
their marriaees. No legitimate heir remained of 
the race of me great Cosmo; and though the pope 
chose rather to consign the sovereignty of Florence 
to his bastard cousin, the cardinal Giulio, than to 
restore to his injured country her independence 
and republican rights, the desire of agsrandizing 
his house, which had engrossed him during the 
lifetime of his brother and nephew, had iieoeasa- 
rily expired with them. But Leo was still insti- 
gated by personal vanity and ambition; he was 
envious of the reputatioa which Julius IL had 
acquired by the extension of the papal dominions ; 
and he desuredto imitate that warlike pontiff, with- 
out poBBessing either his activity or pohtieal ability. 
Aft^ balancing between the great rival monarchs, 
he 6nally embraced the party of the emperor. 
Upon condition that Parma and Placentia should 
be re-annexed to the holy see, he engaged with 
Charles to establish Francesco Sforza, brother of 
Maximilian, and second son of tlie Moor, in tlie 
rest of the Milanese dominions, and to assist in 
expelling the French from Italy. 

The weakness to which Francis abandoned his 
forces in the Milanese duchy, the misconduct of 
the sieur de Lautrec, the rVench viceroy, who 
commanded them, and the discontent with which 
his oppressive government had filled the people, 
all seconded the operaticms of the combined im- 
perial and papal army. The confederates were 
gladly admitted into Milan, and almost all the 
other cities of the duchy; and the French troops 
were compelled to retire for safety into the territory 
of the Venetians, who continued faithful to their 
alliance with Francis I. Parma and Plaoentia thus 
fell, as had been agreed, into the hands of the pope; 
but Leo X. only survived long enough to receive 
the first tidings of these successes, and to close his 
life and pontificate with the apparent accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious views. He died suddenly, 
(a.d. 1521,) not without some suspicion of poison; 
and his decease for a time paralysed the spirit of 
the confederacy between the papacy and the empire*. 
In the mediocrity of his political character, ihete was 
indeed little to have rendered the abrupt dissolution 
of Leo X. an event of any importance at a less 
critical juncture; and his pontificate would have 
been remarkable only for the voluptuous profusion 
of his court, the scandalous sale of indulgences to 
recruit his exhausted ooffers, and the consequent 
rise of the reformation : if his protection, partial 
as it wasf, of letters and art had not obtamed for 

• For the aflkln of Italy during the pontifloate of Leo X., 
ray authorltiee are principally Chdcdardini, hb. xl.-xiv. (ad 
p. 212). Soiplone Ammirato, lat Fior. b. xzix. pp. 913-MO ; 
Paolo Oiovio, Vlu dl Leone X., from the third book, paarim. 

t The flatterers of the Medici family have not forgotten 
Leo X. He waa, according to them, the moet munificent 
patron of geniui that ever appeared, except Lorenxo Ab 
usual, their eulogies have been echoed in England, and ^ven 
with some absurdity of exaggeration. Mr. Duppa, in his 
Lifb of Mlchelanglolo, was the first person who removed 
any portion of this delusion, and showed that Leo was par- 
tial and caprieious in his patronage. Another elegant scholar, 
whose subject has led him Into a Ailler consideration of the 
literaiy character of Leo, has since reduced the reputation of 



his memory a brilliant distinction in literary his- 
tory. 

In the disorder into which the imperial and papal 
confederacy was thrown by the death of Leo X., 
the French might easily have recovered possession 
of the Milanese duchy. But a fatality seemed al- 
ways to attend their operations in Italy. The 
scandalous negligence of Francis I., and the wasteful 
dissipation of his resources, left his general Lautrec 
without the means of supporting an army ; and 
though that conmumder was joined in the next 
campaign by a numerous levy of Swiss infantry, and 
enabled to approach Milan at theur head, his want 
of money soon entailed fresh ruin on the French 
affiurs. (a.d. 1522.) His mercenaries becoming 
mutinous at reeeivuig no pay, obliged him to attack 
the imperialists under great disadvantagea in their 
strong position at Bicocca ; and, notwithstanding the 
valour by which the Swiss endeavoured to justify 
their own rashness, they were defeated with terrific 
slaughter. After this overthrow, the French were 
once more compelled to evacuate Italy ; and Fran- 
cesco Sforza was seated on the throne of Milan. 

The obstinacy with which, notwithstandmg every 
reverse, Francis I. still persisted in the resolution 
to support his pretensions to that duchy, induced 
the new pope Adrian YL, after vainly labouring 
for the restoration of peace to Christendom, to 
embrace the alliance of the emperor. The little 
dependence which the Venetians found it possible 
to repose upon so imprudent and reckless a monarch 
as Francis, and their fear of being abandoned to 
support the burthen of a contest against the em- 
peror, led them also to change their party, and to 
form engagements with Charles for the maintenance 
of Sforza m the Milanese dudiy. (a-d. 1523.) A 
league was therefore concluded between their i«- 
public, the emperor, the pope, the king of England, 
the duke of Milan, and other Italian powers, for 
the repose of Italy and its defence against Francis 
I. This powerful coalition could not deter the 
French sovereign from persevering in his designs. 
He aasembled a numerous army for a new invasion 
of the peninsuU ; and as he was prevented, by 
suddenly discovering the conspiracy of the constable 
of Bourbon against his throne, from leading his 
forces in person, he dispatched them into Lombardy 
under his favourite, tlie admiral Bonnivet. (a.d. 
1624.) The absolute want of ability in that comv 
tier, whose counsels were to involve his master in 
yet more signal caUmities, produced the destruction 
of the fine army which he commanded ; and his 
rout at Biagtasaa closed this invasion like all the 
similar exp^tions which had preceded it 

These ill-conducted and unfortunate enterprises 
of the French, and the repeated successes of the 
imperial arms, were silently riveting the chains d[ 
Italy. Charles V. was abready all-powerful in the 
peninsula. He held the kingdom of Naples as a 
portion of his vast hereditary dominions ; from 
Spain he drew the finest troops of the age ; from 
his imperial authority in Germany, and from the 
states of his brother, the archduke of Austria, 

that pope to iu Just standard. Mr. Mills (Travels of Ducas) 
has exposed his neglect of Ariosto, Michelangiolo, and Lion- 
ardo da Vinci. After this, it is little praise to say that he 
patronisA Paolo Giovio, Aretino, and a crowd of bullbons. 
Raihel was the only man of genius whom he constantly be- 
fHended. 
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whose frontiers joined those of Italy, he derived 
an imposing power and warlike resources ; and his 
bands held military occupation of Lombardy, and 
oppressed that beautiful country with all the 
horrors which an ill- paid and ferocious soldiery 
could inflict. At this appalling epoch for the 
independence and happiness of Italy, the adminis- 
tration of the holy see, which had always exercised 
so paramount, and often so fatal an influence, on the 
fortunes of the peninsula, fell into the hands of the 
pontiff, whose imbecile and fluctuating policy was 
to hasten the ruin of his country, and to overwhelm 
the capital of Christendom with an accumulation of 
horrors. 

On the death of Leo X., an accident in the con- 
clave had raised Adrian Y I. to the tiara ; and after 
the brief reign of this pontiff, which lasted not 
quite two years, the influence of the Medicean party 
in the sacred college placed Clement VII. (Giulio 
de* Medici) in the vacant chair of St. Peter. The 
foreign birth of Adrian VI., his stem contempt for 
the arts, his austerity and bigotry, and even his 
monastic virtues, had all rendered lum an object of 
hatred and ridicule to the corrupt and polished 
Italians *. The simplicity of his personal character, 
and his ignorance of political affairs, had alike dis- 
qualified him for the offlce, which might have graced 
his station, of protecting the liberties of the penin- 
sula. But Clement VI f., who succeeded him while 
the expedition of Bonnivet was yet in progress, was 
still less calculated to avert the impending ruin of 
Italy; and his misconduct aggravated the evils, for 
which the virtuous qualities of Adrian might at 
least have obtained a partial alleviation. 

It was before the close of the same year with the 
discomfiture of Bonnivet, that Francis I. entered 
Lombardy at the head of a brilliant army, and 
commenced that fatal expedition which terminated 
with his captivity. While the fortune of his enter- 
prise hung in suspense, both Clement VII. and the 
Venetians withdrew from supporting Charles V. in 
a contest, the successful issue of which, experience 
had proved, must confirm the servitude of Italy. 
The xears of the pope and the republic were the 
same : their desire was equal to effect a general 
pacification while the strength of the contending 
powers was still balanced ; and both the Venetians, 
and Clement in the name of his see and of the Flo- 
rentine state, signed a pacific treaty with the French 
king. If the pope at this juncture had sincerely 
joined Venice and the other native powers of the 
peninsula, as was proposed to him, in an armed 
neutrality, such a coalition might have dictated 
peace to the belligerents, and might yet have saved 
the cause of Italian independence. But the imbe- 
cility, the irresolution, and the avarice of Clement 
VII. rendered him incapable of a vigorous and 
enlightened policy. He hesitated and wavered, 
and suffered the struggle to proceed, which could 

* The Romani detested the barbarian pontiff who could 
denounce the group of the Laocoon in the Belvidere as "the 
idols of the ancients," and the fkrescoes of Rafliel in the Va- 
tican as useless ornaments. The death of Adrian VI. was 
hailed at Rome with universal Joy ; and during the night 
which fbllowed that event, the gate of liis physician was 
orowned with garlands of flowers, and placarded with the 
inscription— 

PATaiJK LlBBKATOaX 

8. P. a R. 



only leave tlie peninsula at the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

It is not my intention to relate the vicissitudes 
of the eventful campaign in Lombardy, which closed 
with the famous battle of Pavia and the captivity 
of the French monarch. On that disastrous day, 
the sun of Italian independence was finally quenched 
in foreign blood ; and from that hour, the emperor 
Charles V. secured the mastery of the peninsula 
almost as completely as if he had annexed to his 
diadems of the empire and of Naples, the iron 
crown of Lombardy, the keys of St reter, and the 
sceptre of the Adriatic. The consternation of all 
the Italian powers was extreme ; and their first | 
endeavour was to form a general league for common { 
defence; which, but a few months before, might 
have had an effectual and gloriou*^ result, out 
Clement VII., ever irresolute and vacillating, in- 
stead of vigorously uniting with the Venetians and 
the worsted French, suffered himself still to be 
amused by the imperial generals with faithless ne- 
gotiations, and even concluded a separate treaty 
and a new alliance with their master. 

These commanders, imagining that they had thus 
no longer to fear a general league of the Italians, 
abandoned themselves without restraint to the in- 
dulgence of intolerable insolence and extortion. 
They thus at last drove the pope, who had already 
lost so many more promising occasions, to enter 
into a secret confederacy with the Venetians. The 
allies negotiated for the support of the king of 
England and the Swiss ; and they obtained from 
Louise, mother of the captive monarch of France 
and regent of his kingdom, a promise to renounce 
tlie French pretensions upon Milan, and to maintain 
Francesco Sforza on his throne. That prince was 
suffered by the tyranny of the imperial generals, 
who occupied his duchy with their troops, to enjoy 
only the shadow of sovereignty ; and as soon as he 
found that he might expect the support of France, 
he in secret gladly entered into the league between 
the pope and the Venetians. The confederates ob- 
served with pleasure that the greater part of the 
imperial army in Lombardy was already disbanded. 
Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, had conveyed his 
royal captive to Spain, and the constable of Bour- 
bon had foUowed him. The weakness of the im- 
perial forces, and the absence of these commanders, 
were favourable to the views of the powers of the 
league ; but they founded their hopes of success 
yet more upon the disgust with which the famous 
marquis of Pescara, who was left in command of 
the imperialists in Italy, was at this epoch known 
to be filled at the partiaUty of Charles V. for 
Lannoy. 

Pescara, himself a Neapolitan nobleman, could 
not, it was imagined, be insensible to the degrada- 
tion of Italy. His present temper of mind ap- 
peared likely to incline him to adopt any proponl 
of vengeance against the emperor ; and so great 
was the estimation of his talents and influence, that 
the pope did not consider that, in offering the mar- 
quis the investiture of the kingdom of Naples, he 
fdiould be rewarding his patriotism or stimulating 
his ambition and vengeance too highly. The agent 
of the allies, in this delicate negotiation, was Giro- 
lamo Morone, chancellor of the Milanese duchy, 
who had, by his consummate abilities for political 
intrigue, rendered the 0001^ of his master, Sforxa, 
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the focus of the confederacy. To this man, Pescara 
listened with deep and anxious attention, while he 
gradually unfolded the able projects of the confede- 
rates, and showed that the aid of the marquis, in 
dispersing the Spanish troops in quarters where 
they might be destroyed in detail, was alone neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of their schemes. 
Pescara finally embraced the cause of his country, 
but embraced it only to betray. Whether he had 
merely listened to the proposals of the allies to 
communicate them to Charles as he afterwards 
pretended; or whether, after engagmg with sin- 
cerity in the Italian league, he was induced to 
abandon it from despair of its success; his treachery, 
either to his master or to his country, was alike 
certain and disgraceful*. After some deUy, he 
made known the whole intrigue to the emperor, 
drew Morone to his quarters at Novara and ar- 
rested him, seized upon all the strong phioes in the 
Milanese duchy which the Spanish troops did not 
already occupy, and blockaded the duke Francesco 
himself in the castle of his capitaL Pescara was 
already stricken with a mortal disorder before he 
had accomplished this iniquity, and he shortly 
died. His military exploits had been great ; but 
their renown cannot extenuate the infamy, which 
brands his memory as the betrayer of his ooimtry. 

Even after the discovery of Pescara's treachery, 
the wavering pontiff still hesitated to commit him- 
self by hostilities, until he found, on the release of 
Francis I. from captivity, that the French monarch 
breathed vengeance against Charies V., and was 
resolved to evade the execution of the treaty which 
he had concluded with the emperor at Madrid. 
Then assured of the support of Francis and the 
countenance of Henry VIII., the pope at last took 
his decision. The long>desired league for Italian 
independence was finaSy adjusted : to oblige the 
emperor to restore the Milanese duchy to Sforza, 
and to deliver up the sons of Francis whom he held 
as hostages, were decbured to be the obiects of the 
contractmg parties. Besides the foreign powers, 
the pope, the state of Fk»rence, the Venetian re- 
public, and the duke of Milan, were the principal 
confederates ; and as the pontiff placed himself at 
their head, they gave to their alliance the title of 
the Holy League. (a.d. 1626.) 

But the struggle was vain against the destiny of 
Italy; or rather the hour was arrived, in which the 
want of energy and real union in her governments, 
the extinction of all courage and military spirit in 
the mass of her people f, the vices and cowardice. 



* Robertson (vol. ii. p. 315) has too positively asserted the 
original sincerity of Pescara in the plot. That he was se- 
duced by his thirst of revenge and the prospect of a crown 
was, fh>m his conduct, most probable; but no proof was or 
could be given of the ftct ; and it should not have been 
stated as if the question had been free of all doubt. 

t Yet the high military reputation which was acquired in 
these wars by several bodies of native mercenaries, raised 
by and serving under Italian captains, would seem an argu- 
ment that the pusillanimity of the people existed only in the 
vices of their governments. The formation and exploits of 
the famous black bands (bande lurt) may in particular be 
adduced as a proof that the Italian nation, if Hs energies 
had been better directed, still contained the materials for a 
courageous army. 

The black bands were raised by the celebrated condottlere 
Giovanni de' Mediei, who was descended f^m a brother of 



alike of her rtilers and subjects, were to fiil up the 
measure of her degradation and calamities. Nu- 
merous armies were indeed assembled by the 
Italian powers, but these were bodies without soul. 
They were neither warmed by the sense of honour, 
nor stung by the dread of intolerable shame: neither 
animated by a generous devotion in their country's 
cause, nor steeled by her wrongs to desperation and 
vengeance. The magnitude of the crisis could not 
rouse their generals to vigorous operations : the 
soldiery, if they fought at all, fought only with the 
indifference of mercenaries. The disgrace of the 
result must be branded, in truth, on the moral 
degeneracy into which the nation had already sunk; 
but there were also various secondary causes for 
the failure. Francis I., whose reverses had now 
superadded a distrust in his own fortunes to the 
natural defects of his character, to his indecision 
and negligence,, his abandonment to pleasure, and 
his aversion for business. Francis I. shamefully 
deserted the support of his allies. The duke of 
Urbino, the general of the Venetians, whose rank 
obtained for him the supreme command of the con- 
federates, though not destitute of military talents, 
was, of all men, from hia timid and cautious and in- 
decisive character, least calculated to conduct the 
operations of a league, whose strength mouldered 
while he delayed. Although his forces were far 
superior to those of the imperialists in Lombardy, 
he suffered them to continue the siege of the castle 
of Milan, in which Sforza was still shut up. He 
gave time for the constable of Bourbon to arrive 
with reinforcements from Spain, and to assume the 
command of the enemy ; and while he remained 
inactive in sight of Milan, the unfortunate duke 
was obliged to capitulate for the evacuation of his 
capital. 

the great Cosmo, and was himself the ancestor of the later 
ducal line of Tuscany. His troops, about five thousand men, 
horse and foot, were almost all Tuscans, and acquired their 
distinctive appellation from the black standards which they 
first bore during the mourning of their leader for his cousin 
Leo X. During the calamities of Italy they were to be found 
alternately in the ranks of her enemies and defenders. Their 
excesses rendered them as great a scourge to their miserable 
country as the foreign soldiery; but the talents of their 
leader, their superior organization, and ferocious valour, 
elevated their £une above that of almost all the troqps of 
other nations. At the epoch of the battle of Pavia, they 
served in the army of Francis I. ; in which were alio the 
fkmous black bands of Germany, composed of landiiknechts 
or infantry of that nation, and not to be confounded with 
the soldiers of Medici. In the subsequent war of the Italian 
league, Medici served the confederates, and was killed In a 
skirmish in Lombardy, shortly before the sack of Rome ; 
having already, at the age of twenty-eight years, won a bril- 
liant reputation for all the qualities of command, and sullied 
it by his personal vices and cruelty. On his death his bands, 
to evince their aifection and regret for him, again changed 
their ensigns tnm white to black. They subsequently en- 
tered the pay of Florence, served as her contingent in the 
French army before Naples, and successively received from 
the republic for their colonel Orsaio Baglionl, and the count 
Ugo de' Pepoll ; of whom the first was killed, and the second 
perished by disease hi the expedition. In that unfortunate 
campaign the black bands eminently distinguished them- 
selves, and suffered heavy loss ; and, with the capitulation 
of the French, their existence terminated. But several of 
the frallant offloers who had served in them were afterwards ^ 
employed by the Florentines in their last struggle, in train- 
ing and commanding their militia. 

p2 
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But the irresolution and misconduct of the pope 
were even more conspicuous than the military 
errors of the confederates; and his iniatnation 
completed the rain of their cause. Terrified at 
the ill snooess of the league, and weary of the con- 
test, he suffered himself to be deluded into negoti- 
ations for peace by the agents of Chaiies V ., until 
his enemy, the cardinal Pompeo Colonna, with the 
forces of his powerful house, surprised him in his 
capita), and obliged him to capitulate for a separate 
truce. His defection panlyzed the league ; and 
their affairs were not improved when, as soon as 
his imminent danger was past, he impradently 
resumed hostilities, only to be a second time lulled 
into security by a new suspension of anna between 
his troops and those of the viceroy of Naples. 
He disbanded his forces, and not even the advance 
of Bourbon towards Rome with his army from 
Lombardy, — equally formidable for their numbers, 
their ferocity, and their licentious contempt of 
ail auUiority,-— could rouse him to a sense of his 
danger. 

Bourbon had been left by the emperor, whose 
finances were always m dimrder, absolutely desti- 
tute of all means of supporting the numerous 
forces which served under the imperial standard: 
German, Spanish, and Italian, — ^for Italians were 
ever to be found fai arms against their national 
cause. He was compelled to lead them to find 
subsistence in the papal territories; and, on their 
repeated mutinies for want of pay, could appease 
them only, by offering to their passions the riches 
and sack of Rome. The duke of Urbmo followed 
him at a distance with the confederate army, and 
either from his habitual timidity, or his hatred of 
the house of Medici, made not an effort to succour 
the pope. It was to no purpose thai the viceroy 
of Naples informed Bourbon of the new suspension 
of arms which he had concluded with the pope. 
The constable was perhaps unwilling, he was cer- 
tainly unable, to arrest the advance of his lawless 
host ; and he led them, in the last hour of his dis- 
graceful career, to the assault of the venerable 
capital of Christendom. I may draw a veil over 
the horrors that followed : the immensity of human 
wickedness and human suffering, the fearful and pro- 
tracted reign of lust, and rapme, and blood. (a.d. 
1527.) Never had Rome, in her prostration before 
the barbarians of the noilh, in the long retribution 
for her ancient tyranny over the universe, endured 
such extremity of woe, as agonized her wretched 
population on this dreadful and memorable occa- 
sion. Amidst such a scene, the captivity of the 
imbecile pontiff was the lightest of calamities, which 
his o¥m incapacity had eminently provoked. After 
vainly seeking refuge in the castle of St. Angelo,he 
^as compelled to deliver himself a prisoner to the 
imperial arms *. 

The horrible sack of Rome, and yet more the 
captivity of the father of the church, excited uni- 
versal indignation in Europe ; wherever the new 
religious opinions had not yet penetrated. Upon 
this occasion, at least, Francis I. was roused to 
vigorous exertion, as well by policy as by mis- 

• For the period between the death of Leo X. and the 
saelc of Rome (six of the most calamitous years In Italian 
histoiy), our sufBeient and almost only guide Is still Gniod- 
ardini, Vb. xiv. p. 21S; xviii. p. 4M. 



taken piety, in the endeavour to rescue the pope 
from the hands of Charles V. Henxy VIII. shared 
his zeal and hia alarm at the progress of the impe- 
rial power, and engaged by treaty to assist him with 
subsidies. Italy was chosen for the theatre of their 
combined efforts ; and Lautrec onoe more crossed 
the Alps at the head of a powerful French army, 
and began to co-operate actively with the Veoetians 
in Lombardy. The duke of Ferrant and the mar- 
quis of Mantua joined the confederacy against the 
imperialists ; and the Florentines, thou^ on the 
news of the capture of the pope they had risen 
against the Medicean yoke, and expelled the cardi- 
nals who governed their state for Clement VII., 
also eamertly embraced the French alliance. Thus 
the Florentines entered the league, whose object it 
was to procure freedom for the pope, their imme- 
diate enemy ; but, with the restoration of their 
republic, had app«ured also their ancient and en- 
thusiastic attachment to a French connexion. They 
justly regarded the emperor as the most dangerous 
foe to the liberties of Italy ; and they were hurried 
away alike by dread of his designs, and by the 
indulgence of their old affections, to declare against 
him and in favour of his rival. Thus they impru- 
dently, as we say at least after the event, loet the 
only opportunity which the unhappy circumstances 
of the times afforded of saving some wrecks of 
freedom, by at onoe throwing themselves into the 
arms of the emperor, and committmg their cause 
to his protection and generosity. 

While the operations of the allies were proceed- 
ing favourably in Lombardy, they solemnly pub- 
lished the renewal of their league. It now em- 
braced the kings of France and England, the 
republics of Venice and Florence, the dukes of 
Milan and Ferrara, and the marquis of Mantoa ; 
and these contracting parties declared the captive 
pope the head of their confederacy. Their arms 
might easUy have recovered for Francesco Sforza 
the possession of his whole duchy, for the impe- 
rialists at Mihui were now in very small force ; 
but Lautrec had his master's commands not to 
bring the war in Lombardy to a conclusion ; lest 
the Venetians and Sforza, having no £arther reason 
to fear the emperor, should relax in their efforts. 
He therefore, alleging his orders for the imme- 
diate deliverance of the pope, led his army towards 
southern Italy. He had scarcel v entered the papal 
territories when Clement, who had already ugned 
an agreement with imperial oommissionem for his 
ransom, escaped from his prison on the day pre- 
ceding that on which he was to be set at liberty, 
and arrived at the French camp. But dismayed 
and humiliated by his misfortunes, the feeble pon- 
tiff in recovering his freedom, was prepared to re- 
nounce all his former projects, and desirous only of 
peace ; although he did not refuse the support of 
the confederacy. 

The object for which he had entered the papal do- 
minions being concluded bv the release of Clement 
VII., Lautrec now passed on to attempt the eon- 
quest of the kingdom of Naples, (a.d. 1528.) On his 
approach, the imperial generals with difficulty pre- 
vailed on their troops to quit Rome ; where Uiey 
had remained inactive for ten months, and pro- 
lonflcd the unspeakable horrors of the first sack. 
A tearful pestilence which, to deepen the calami- 
ties of Italy, was now spreading over tlie land, had 
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already borne its destroying vengeance among 
this ruffian soldiery ; and before their eyacuation 
of Rome, abore half their numbers had been swept 
off by its ravages, and by other disorders, the 
effects of intempeiance and debtrachery. The 
enfeebled remains of the imperialists were pur. 
sued by Lautree at the head of his flourishing 
army ; almost the whole kin^om of Naples, impa- 
Uent to throw off the Spanish yoke, declared for 
the French ; the forces of Charles V . were shut 
up in the capital ; and while the combined fleets of 
fSrance, and Venice, and Grenoa, successively ap- 
peared off the harbonr and intercepted all supplies, 
Lautree with his superior army commenced a rigid 
blockade by land. 

But Lautree suffered the sie^e of Naples to 
linger in indecision, until it termmated by a total 
change in the relative condition of the combatants. 
His troops being encamped during the sultry season 
in the environs of the capital, which are at such 
periods always unhealthy, were attacked by violent 
sickness. Some of their prisoners communicated 
to them the pestilence which had been so destruc- 
tive at Rome ; and while the imperialists recovered 
health and oonfidence, contagious and epidemic 
diseases made fearful havoc among the besiegers, 
and plunged them into discouragement and misery, 
whieh were aggravated as usuu by the neglect of 
their sovereign to their pecuniary necessities. In 
this eritical position of affiurs, the imprudence of 
Francii^ by provoking the defection of the hero of 
Genoa, the famous admiral Andrea Doria, brought 
dfgpair and destruction on the French army. 

In the vicissitudes of the long wars, which had 
desolated Italy since the first entrance of the 
French, Genoa, so fallen from her ancient glories 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, had 
genenlly shared the ignominious fortunes of the 
Milanese duchy. As the French and their enemies 
prevailed in turn, her political condition had mi- 
serably oscilUted under foreign sovereignty, be- 
tween the alternate preponderance of advene and 
implacable factions. Latterly, she had groaned 
under imperial tyranny until, during the tempo- 
rary success of the confederates, and by the aid of 
Doria, the faction of the Fregosi and the French 
dominion were re-established within her walls. 
Doria, whose name has eclipsed or enhanced the 
eariier splendour of his illustrious house, had been 
bred to the sea like his noble ancestors, and had 
early entered the naval service of France. Al- 
thoogh he had passed little of his life in his native 
city, his anxiety for her liberties and prosperity 
was not the less enthusiastic. He had created a 
numerous squadron which followed his personal 
fortunes ; and his indignation at the wrongs sus- 
tained by Genoa, in uie sack and pillage which 
had attended the triumph of the impenalists in 
1522, rendered him the most dreaded enemy on 
the ocean of the Spanish name. Animated by 
hatred to common enemies, he had hitherto served 
the French cause with fidelity and zeal ; but his 
honest sincerity had provoked the rancorous dis- 
like of the courtiers of Francis I., and that monarch 
was filled by their arts with suspicion and distrust 
of him. His valuable counsel was treated with 
slight and neglect ; his eminent services were re- 
paid bv insult and ingratitude. These private af- 
fronts he keenly felt as a high-spirited and honour- 



able man ; but his animosity against the imperial- 
ists might have stifled his sense of personal injury, 
if he had not had abundant reason to perceive 
that it was the purpose of Francis I. to regard his 
ooontry, not as an independent republic, but as a 
conquered and subject city. As the term d hb 
engagement with uiat monarch was about to ex- 
pire, he boldly demanded justice for his country 
and himself. Francis replied by dispatching an 
officer to supersede him in the command of the 
Frcmch fleet, and even to seize his person and his 
own galleys. Doria honourably delivered up the 
French vessels ; but he declared that, for his gal- 
leys, they were lus own to do with as he would. 
With this force he withdrew; and the French 
admiral dared not molest his retreat. He imme- 
diately concluded a negotiation with Charles V. 
His principal demand was the freedom of his 
native city ; and the emperor, who knew the value 
of his services, received them upon his own terms, 
and in the issue faithfuUy observed his engage- 
ments. 

The flrst operation of Doria was to return with 
relief and protection for the imperial army to 
Naples, which he had before blockaded. On his 
arrival, the French, who had lost their naval su- 
periority by his defection, were, in addition to the 
former- horrors of pestilence, now reduced to all 
the calamities of want. They were in their turn 
besieged in their camp ; Lautree himself sank under 
the weight of mental agony and bodily disease; and 
on his death, the miserable remains of the French 
army were reduced to a disgraceful capituUtion. 
Attir this success, Doria immediately sailed for 
Genoa. The French garrison in that city were 
weak; the peqple hailed their noble deliverer with 
gratitude and support; their tyrants were obliged 
to capitulate; and the republic of Genoa revived. 

It was now in the power of Doria to have ren- 
dered himself the master of his country ; for the em- 
peror, who loved not the name of freedom, offered 
to invest him with the title of prince of Genoa, and 
to maintain him in the sovereignty of that state. 
But the proposal served only to display the magna- 
nimity of the hero, and to confirm his true great- 
ness. He refused to raise himself upon the ruin 
of his country. He insisted upon the accomplish- 
ment of the imperial promise to recognise the 
liberties of the republic. He completely pacified 
her factions, which had hitherto seemed implacable; 
and so disinterested wss his patriotism, so noble his 
ambition, that he declined tiie office of doge, be- 
cause he deemed its useful exercise incompatible 
with his continuance m the imperial service, by 
which he hoped to preserve the protection of Charles 
for his fellow-citizens. Well did he merits even to 
the close of a long and honourable life, the titles 
which their gratitude inscribed on his statue : the 
best of citizens, the successful champion, and the 
restorer of public liberty *. 

Doria had at least obtained a municipal inde- 
pendence for his native city : he could not control 
the fate of Italy, or defer the hour of her servitude. 
The destruction of one French army before Na- 
ples, and the surprise and dispersion of a second 

• AWDRIJB AuaiJB, CIVI OPTIMO, rSLXClSSIMOQUS VIV- 
X>1CI ATftUS AUTOai PVBLXCX LXBSSTATXS, 8. P. «. O. 
POSUKSZ. 
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in Lombard/, which afanost immediately followed, 
put a term to the hopes of Franeis I. Broken in 
spirit, and exhausted in resources by an miTaried 
train of disasters, he thought no lon^ of retriev- 
ing his disgraces by arms ; to obtam the release 
of his children, he scrupled not to desert his aliies 
and Ui forfeit his honour. The pope, equally un- 
scrupulous and yet more eager for peace, antici- 
pated him in the desertion of the Italian confede- 
racy. He found a pacific disposition in the em- 
peror which seconded his own. Charles had many 
reasons for desiring a pacification which he could 
dictate as a conqueror : the embarrassment and 
exhaustion of his finances ; the abrming progress 
of the reformation in Germany ; the danger which 
menaced that country from the power of the Turks, 
who had already overrun Hungary. To detach 
Clement VII. from the number of his enemies, he 
granted him the most favourable terms; his prin- 
ci|Mil stipulation was to reduce Florence again under 
the yoke of the Medici; and for this and other 
objects, the pope, by the treaty of Barcelona, was 
content to betray Italy to the imperial yoke. (a.d. 
1629.) But the monstrous perfidy and baseness of 
the French king, ahmist immediately afterwards, 
diverted the reproaches and indignation of Italy 
from the lighter dishonour of the impotent and 
faithless pontiff. By the peace which Francis con- 
cluded with the emperor at Cambray, he abandoned 
all his confederates, at the moment when he was 
urging them to persevere in hostilities, by earnest 
promises of continued support He stipulated 
nothing in favour of the Venetians, or of the dukes 
of Milan and Ferrara; nothing for the Fbrentines, 
who had provoked the imperial vengeance by his 
alliance; nothing for the French adherents in the 
Neapolitan kingdom, who had mcuired the penalties 
of rebellion by their attachment to his cause. 

After having triumphed as much by his nego- 
tiations as his arms, Charles V. at length appearod 
in person in Italy, with the imposing power and the 

Sride of a victor. Doria with his galleys escorted 
im from Spain; strong reinforcements for his Ita- 
lian army attended or awaited him; and their junc- 
tion with the imperialists already in the peninsula, 
formed a numerous and brilliant assemblage of 
veteran troops. The powers of Italy were prostrate 
before him; but the situation of his affairs in Ger- 
many imposed on him a moderation which was 
foreign to his severe and haughty temper. He 
mnted peace to the Venetians, and the duke of 
Ferrara, on tolerable conditions; he pardoned Fran- 
cesco Sforza, and permitted him the possession of 
the Milanese duchy; he received the dukes of Sa- 
voy and Urbino, and the marquises of Montferrat 
and Mantua with indulgence, and raised the last of 
these princes to the ducal dignity ; he treated Sienna 
and Lucca, which had long been devoted to the 
imperial party, with favour ; and upon the republic 
of Genoa in particular, he conferred several privi- 
leges, through consideration for Doria, whom he 
loaded with distinction. But all these acts spoke 
only the good pleasure of a master, who had no 
longer any thing to dread from conquered and ter- 
rified subjects. Venice, though she preserved her 
territories, felt her weakness, and the decay of her 
resources, and trembled before him; the pope was 
yet more powerless; the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies was his ; the dukes of Milan, Savoy, Ferrara, 



Mantua, Urbino, and other petty princes, the re- 
publics of Genoa, Sienna, and Lucca, were eonacioDs 
that they existed only by his sufferance. Thus the 
coronation of Charles V., which the pope performed 
at Bologna, was a galling and too certain type of 
the servitude of Italy (▲.n. 1690) ; and when the 
emperor, after that ceremony, passed into Germany, 
he had perfected a despotism, tbe seenrity of vlikb 
left him no cause for future inqniecnde*. 

The fatal oorruptkm of the Italian mind had too 
long and too well prepared the nation for servitude; 
and in the vivid reeoUeetion of suffering during so 
many years of cruel warfare, the people were r«uiy 
to hail any pacification with transportB of joy. The 
repose which Charies V. bestowed upon lUdy, while 
he rivetted the yoke on her degenerate sons, was 
therefore received with universal acclamations of 
gratitude and delight. One city alone spumed the 
general humiliation, and nobly preferred to cling 
to the ]wBt hopes of independence, rather than 
to share in a peace, which was to be obtained only 
by an ignominious subnussion. Florence, the most 
illustrious of the Italian republics of the middle 
ages, the bright exemphur of their generous passion 
for freedom, their early civilization and commerce, 
and their intellectual splendour, — Florence alone, 
amidst the degradation of Italy, was awakened to 
the magnanimous spirit of former times. Originally, 
after having resisted for centuries all the efforts of 
tyranny, she had surrendered herself, not to open 
oppression or foreign violence, but to the abuse of 
popular affection, and to the seductive arts and in- 
sidious virtues of a republican family. After having 
long yielded almost unconsciously to the absolute 
dominion of that family, she had twice roused her- 
self, and shaken off their authority ; and now, in the 
extreme hour of Italian shame, amidst the mould- 
ered ruins of Italian liberty, she seemed to revive 
by the memory of her ancient greatness, for (me 
dauntless, though expuing struggle. As she had 
surpassed all her sister states in wealth, and power, 
and elegant refinement, so it became her to survive 
their rivalry, and to perish the latest : — ^to gather 
the robe of republican virtue around her, and to 
fidl the last victim in that cause, of which she had 
once been the guardian and firmest support 

The death of Leo X. had extinguished the legi- 
timate male posterity of Cosmo de* Medici; and 
there remained only three bastards of his house, 
whose dubious title to the name which they bore 
increased the shame of submission to their sove- 
reignty. These were Guilio de* Medici (Clement 
VII.,) and two youths, Alessandro and Ippolito, 
the reputed sons, the former of Lorenzo (son of 
Piero II.), and the Utter of Giuliano (youngest 
brother of Leo X.). When Qement VII. ascended 
the papal chair, he di^layed more attachment to 
imaginary fiunily interests, than to the wel&re of 
his country ; and though the blood' of Alessandro 
and Ippolito was even more impure or suspicious 
than his own, he chose to identify their elevation 
with the continued grandeur of the MedicL It 
was therefore that he designed for them the sove- 
reignty of Florence, and appointed a n^gency of 
three cardinab to govern for them during their 

• Goloeiardinl, bb. xvUL p. 448; xx. p. 549; Bernanlo 
Segnt, Storia Fior. ad b. iv. p. 115; Bobertsoo, Rdgn of 
C%arlet V., b. ▼. 
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minority. When the Florentines had succeeded, 
daring his own captivity, in banishing this Medi- 
cean regency without bloodshed, he still adhered, 
as to a darling passion, to the hope of agam re- 
ducing Florence under his despotic authority, and 
transmitting its soTereignty to his destined heirs. 
Thus, in betraying Italy to Charles Y. by the treaty 
of Barcelona, he made that object his principiU 
condition. Ippolito, one of his cousins, he had 
placed in the church, and bestowed on him a car- 
dinal's hat. The temporal dignity of the Medici 
was therefore represented by the other, Alessandro, 
alone; and it was for him that the emperor engaged 
to reserve the 8overeis;nty of Florence, and the 
hand of his own natunu daughter. 

On the recovery of their independence, the Flo- 
rentines had re-established their republican consti- 
tution pretty much as it had existed before the 
restoration of tlie Medici in 1512. It was vested 
in a general council of the citizens, who elected the 
gonfjdonier and signiory : the supreme magistrate 
was now to hold his office, not for life, but for one 
year only ; the signiory was changed every three 
months. With liberty revived the spirit of faction, 
from the baleful effects of which it would seem that 
no republic can ever hope to escape. Florence had 
again her aristocratical and popular parties ; nor 
were there wanting in her counsels some remains of 
the religious fanaticism that had formerly distin- 
guished the followers of Savonarola, of whom a few 
were yet living. The secret adherents of the Me- 
dici, too, were not inactive ; and, as the crisis grew 
more alarming, their numbers were swelled by the 
accession of all those whose prudence or timidity 
was greater than their patriotism. But the mass 
of the citizens were sincere and zealous in the re- 
solution to maintain their newly-recovered rights, 
and prepared to evince it by the endurance of 
erery privation and danger. Thus, although aban- 
doned by aU their allies, they firmly rejected every 
proposal of submission either to the emperor or 
the pope ; and though Andrea Doria, who eagerly 
desired to save their liberties from total ruin, 
offered, before the treaty of Barcelona, to secure 
them the protection of Charles Y. by his mediation, 
they finally refused to quit the alliance of France, 
or to accept any compromise with the emperor. 

Their courage was shortly put to the severest 
trial, and their pledge of constancy was nobly re- 
deemed even by the unhappy issue of the struggle. 
Abandoned by France and by Italy, assailed by the 
united forces of the empire and tiie church, the 
kingdoms of Spain and of Naples, this people, here- 
tofore so un warlike, surprised the world by a g&llant, 
a protracted, and a skilful defence. A new military 
spirit seemed at once kindled in them by the justice 
of their cause, and even by the appalling desolation 
in which they were left Deprived of all hope of 
foreign succour, they resolved to place their sole 
dependence on a national militia. The population 
of their capital and territory were armed and en- 
rolled into regular battalions ; the property of in- 
dividuals was cheerfully sacrificed to the public 
good ; their defences were improved and augmented ; 
and the immortal Michehmgiolo, who was charged 
with the office of director-general of the fortifica- 
tions of Florence, consecrated hb sublime genius to 
the noblest, the best of purposes, the service of his 
suffering country. 



The public courage only rose as the storm of war 
burst upon the state. The imperial army, which 
had annihilated the French before Naples, entered 
Tuscany under the prince of Orange. The same 
general who, after the death of Bourbon, had com- 
manded at Rome, and the remains of the same fe- 
rocious bands, which had sacked his capital and 
held him captive, were thus now instigated by Cle- 
ment YII. to accomplish his vengeance against his 
native city ; and the force of this invadmg army 
was soon augmented, by the junction of the other 
imperial troops in Italy, to forty thousand men. 
Yet against the vastly superior numbers of this 
veteran army, compost of the finest troops of the 
age, the newly- levied militia of Florence, aided 
only by a few oondottieri and their bands, maintained 
an obstinate contest for above twelve months, and 
more than once balanced tlie fortune of the war. 
After reducing the surrounding territory, the im- 
perialists penetrated to the walls of Florence, and 
surrounded the city on all sides with their intrench- 
ments. But they were repulsed in an attempt to 
carry the defences by escalade ; they were compelled 
to convert tlie siege into a blockade; and tbey were 
harassed, and they suffered many losses, as well by 
the frequent and vigorous sallies of the defenders, 
as by the active and desultory operations of Floren- 
tine partizans from without, in one of these en- 
counters at Gavinana, the prince of Orange himself 
was sUiu ; but his death was more than counter- 
balanced by the fall in the same action of the most 
edlant and enterprising leader of the Florentines, 
Francesco Ferrucci, and the destruction of the de- 
tachment which he had commanded. The imperi- 
alists had not, however, purchased their victory 
without an immense carnage ; and their main army 
was already thrown into such discouragement by 
the death of their commander, that a gen€^ assault 
upon their lines before Florence might at this crisis 
have won the deliverance of the city. The signiory 
perceiving the importance of the juncture, sent 
orders to their captain-general, Malatesta Baglioni, 
lord of Perugia, to issue with their whole force and 
attack the imperial camp. But treason had already 
sealed the fate of the unhappy republic. Baglioni 
had for some time been in treaty with the enemy ; 
and the moment was arrived when the traitor could 
find associates in the city. A pestilence, after as- 
sailing the bedeging army, had been communicated 
from their camp to the city ; its terrors were aug- 
mented by the dread of approaching famine ; and 
when Baglioni refused obedience to the commands 
of the signiory to make a last and desperate effort 
against the besiegers, he was seconded by the secret 
adherents of the Medici, and by all who were 
wearied of privation and suffering and terrified at 
the threatened accumulation of evils. Supported 
by these men, Baglioni, to his and their eternal in- 
famy, delivered one of the bastions of the city to 
the imperial troops ; and Florence was lost. 

From the extremity of misery, from a civil war 
in the streets, a firuitless aggravation of carnage*, 

• Varchi, the partisan of the Hedid, has a statement which 
seems to have escaped Sismondi's notice, but which gives a 
striking proof of the desperation and slaughter of the Flo- 
rentine defence,~that 14,000 of the imperialisto and 8000 
citizens fell in the single campaign which decided the fate of 
the republic. 
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and a frightful pillage by the foreign soldiery, Flo- 
rence was saved by the snbmission of the signiory 
to inevitable fortune. They obtained for their 
country an honourable capitulation ; but conditions 
are of little avail, when they are conceded by sove- 
reigns without fMth, and afterwards appealed to 
by men without power. In the name of his master 
and of the emperor, the papal commissioner granted 
a general amnesty to the citizens, and guaranteed 
the preservation of Florentine liberty under such a 
modified constitution as should subsequently be de- 
termined. But the treaty was scarcely dry before 
it was shamelessly violated ; and by a refinement 
of insult and mockeiy of faith, the constitutional 
forms of the republic were the instruments chosen 
for its destruction. The papal commissioner had 
no sooner entered the city with the emigrants of the 
Medicean faction, than he obliged the signiory to 
summon a pariiament of the people. By foreign 
halberds, the mass of the citizens were either beaten 
back from the public place or deterred from attending. 
A few hundreds of the Medicean partizans and of 
the lower populace were alone suffered to enter, 
and by tfie breath of this pretended assemblage of 
die people, a balia was formed of the creatures of 
the Meaici. Then torture, exile, or death fell upon 
the principal champions of liberty ; more than one 
whom the sword of the executioner was suffered to 
spare, perished in prison b^ poison or hunger ; 
and before the prolonged balia resigned their func- 
tions, they had declaiid Alessandro de' Mediei the 
first duke of Florence, and foxmally suppressed 
even tibe name of the republic *. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STATE OF ITALT DURING THB REMAINDER OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. 1530-1600. 

Intigniflcsnee of Italian history after the subjugation of the 
peninsula by Charles V.^General affUrs of Italy after that 
epoch until the peace of ChAteau Cambresis : a period of 

• Several distinguished Florentines, though with very 
opposite partialities, have careAilly commemorated the touch- 
ing circumstances which marked the last struggle of their 
expiring republic. Among them see particularly Bernardo 
Segni, Storfa Fior. pasHm ad b. v. p. 128; Glacopo Nardi, 
Stor. Fior. b. vill. p. 329, ad fin. Comment, di FUIppo de' 
Nerli, te. bb. vii. p. 151, x. p. 242; Benedetto Varchi (a 
tedious Informant), Stor. Fior. bb. UL p. Ill, xi. p. 200 ; 
Guicciardini, uU aupra, 

M. Sismondi (c. 121) has availed himself of these records 
(and of others which I have not thought it necessary to con- 
sult) with minute aoeuracy and skill ; and the conclusion of 
his fairest and most splendid theme is wrought with an ani- 
mation and eloquence which even surpasses his usual hap- 
piness of style and reflection. 

Ouieeiardini, the master of political wisdom, the severe 
and deep-searching observer of human action, whose work 
survives, not only as the most precious record of his> tiroes, 
but as the storehouse of philosophical history,— Guiodardini 
himself appears little to his honour in the catastrophe of his 
country's liberties. The enemy of popular rights, the de- 
voted partisan of the Medici, under whom he had exercised 
several high employments, he took an odious share in the 
perfidy and vengeance which followed their final success ; 
and he was repaid with retributive ingratitude. 



ikequent wai»— The limits and existenoe of the Italian 
states regtilated by the treaty of ChAteau Cambresis— Italy 
ceases to be the theatre of European eonteet, and remains 
undisturbed by wars to the doee of the sixteenth century— 
Oppression and misery of her people— Particular and do- 
mestic fortunes of the dilTerent Italian states during all 
this period— Naples and Milan — Oppressive character and 
ruinous influence of the Spanish adminlstiation In those 
states — Repeated and vain attempts to eetablish the 
Spanish inquisition in them— The popedom — Dedine of 
its splendour— Succession of pontiflTs — Paul IV.— Change 
Introduced by him in the oljecu of papal policy— The 
popes the persecutors of the reCDrmed lUth— Maladminis- 
tration of their own states— Brief interval «f vigorous 
govemment^-Sixtna V.— Grandeur of his ehaneter— Rise 
of the dacal house of Parma— Pietro Lulgl Fam^se, son 
of pope Paul III., the first duke— His assassination— Re- 
verses of OtUvio, his son and successor— The grandeur of 
the house of Fam6se established by Alessandro, the fa- 
mous prince of Farm*— Ferrara and Modena— Extinction 
of the legitimate line of Este— Ferrara annexed to the holy 
see— Decay of that capital and duchy— The seat of the 
house of Este transferred to Modenar— Mantua— Annexa- 
tion of Montferrat to that duchy— Savoy — Unftactunate 

reign of duke Charles III SpoUaition of hia statoe— His 

son, Emmannel Phillbert, restores the Hortunes of his 
house— Hit glorious and pacific retgn— Charlea Emmanuel 
I.— Suooeeds in dosing, the gates of Italy against the 
French— Tuscany— Government of Fknvnce after tlw ex- 
tinction of tho republie— Alessandro de' Medid. the first 
duke or doge— His tyranny and ex c e s ses His aaaaasina- 
tion by his cousin Lorenzioo— Cosmo de* Medid, his suc- 
cessor, triumphs over the last effort of the repubUean ex- 
iles, and treats them with merdless crndty— He acquires 
the sovereignty of Siennn— F^ of that republic— Cosmo 
I. created grand-duke of Tuscany— FearAal tragedy in his 
fhmily- His son, the grand-duke Franeeeco— His atnd- 
ous system of asaaaslnatlona— His marriage with Blanco 
Capello, ** daughter of the Venetian republic **— Romantie 
stofy of that lady— The grand-duke and hla doehesa pd- 
Boned by his brother, the oardlnal Ferdinando— Rdga of 
Ferdinando, grand-duke of Tuscany— Luoea — Eatabilsh- 
ment of the oligarchy of that republic— Genoa— Arbto- 
cratical constitution promoted by Andrea I>ori»— Popular 
discontenta— Conspiracy of Fiesco— Its succeoaftil execu- 
tion rendered abortive by the death of its leader— Final 
consolidation of the Genoese oligarchy— Venice — ^Unim- 
paired vigour of her oligarchical despotism, and Internal 
tranquillity of the state— Decay of the foreign power of the 
republic— Neutrality wisdy observed by her senate bot 
twice interrupted during this period by Turkish wars— 
The first of these concluded by the loss of several colonies 
—The sooond a yet more rufaiotts struggle— Conquest of 
Cypress by the Turks— League of Christian powers with 
Venice against the inftdds— Great battle of Lepanto— 
That victory of the league entirely without fruits— P«ace 
purchased 1^ Venice with the loss of Cyprus. 

With her subjection to the emperor Charles V. 
the national existence of Italy may be said to have 
terminated ; and from this epoch, until she was 
roused from the lethargy of three centuries, only to 
suffer anew in the ginntic revolutions of our times, 
and to become again Uie prize of foreign tyrants, her 
history is almost a blank. The fiUl of her independ- 
ence was coeval with the decline of honourable Clergy 
and social virtue in her people ; and the extinction 
of all interest in their history is simultaneous with 
the completion of their moral and political degra- 
dation. In conducting the subject of these volumes 
to its conclusion, — that is, to &e moment at which 
the French revolution burst upon the astonished 
world,— our course will be rapid and vor notices 
general. 
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Failen from her rank amongat the nations of 
Eorope, Italy e o a ao d to mingle in their political 
eombinatiioaa. Her greateet provinces were inune- 
diately subject to strangera ; her petty sovereigns, 
and her few surviving repttbUcs, igndl>ly followed 
in the train of forngn negotiation and foreign con- 
quest. Except the insignificant vicissitudes of her 
native dynasties^ we shul find scarcely any thing in 
her famgoid annals and protracted servitude to 
airest our attention ; for even though her two prin- 
eq;>al maritime republics, — ^their glories faded and 
their ancient importance extinguished, — ^were still 
suffered to preserve the remnants of sovereignty, 
their fibte only attracts our curiosity from the asso- 
datioiis of the past, and their condition cannot 
otherwise excite oar interest, than as we should 
contemplate the venerable but dilapidated ruins of 
antiquity. Such is the poverty of Italian history, 
in the remainder of the sixteenth, in the whole of 
the seventeenth, and in the eighteenth century, 
until the commencement of the wars of the French 
revolution, that we shall find no difl&culty in com- 
preasing the events of these three long periods into 
the same number of chanters. In each, a few pages 
will siiiBee to describe the general political aspect 
of the peninsuhk : whatever is worth nsrrating in 
the particMlar and domestio fortunes of individual 
states, may afterwards be told briefly, under an 
equal number of separate heads. 

The first drenmstance, after the peace of Gam- 
bray, which interrupted the iffuonunious repose 
of Italy, was the renewal of hostilities between 
Francis I. and the emperor. During the expedition 
of Charles V. against Tunis, the French monarch 
availed himself of the distraction of the imperial 
strength to commence his offensive operations. 
His troops broke into the territories of the duke of 
Savoy, against whom he had some causes of dis- 
satiB&ction, and easily wrested all tiavoy, and the 
greater part of Piedmont, from that feeble prince ; 
while the imperialists took poss ess ion of the re- 
mainder of his states, under pretenoe of defending 
them. (a.d. 1535.) Meanwhile the death of Fran- 
cesco Sforza, who left no posterity, revived the 
long wars for the possession of the Milanese state. 
On the one hand, Francis I., alleging that he had 
only ceded that duchy to Sforza and his descend- 
ants, insisted that his rights returned to him in full 
furee by the decease of that prince without issue : 
on the other, Charles V. anticipated his designs by 
aeiang the duchy as a lapsed fief of the empire. 
Francis I., after some hollow nesotiatiDns with his 
crafty rivid, once more staked uie decision of his 
pretensions on a trial of arms. Lombardy became 
again the theatre of furious contests between the 
I^^nch and imperialists ; but the usual fortunes of 
Francis still pursued him ; and although his troops 
inflicted a sanguinary defeat on their opponents in 
the battle of CerisoUes, the fruits of weir victory 
were lost by the necessity, under which the French 
monazeh was placed, of taming his strength to the 
defence of the northern frontiers of his own king- 
dom. (a.d. 1544.) The peace of Crespi, in the same 
year, left Charlea in possession of Lombardy ; and 
though Francis still retained part of the dominions 
of the duke of Savoy, the despotic authority of his 
rival over Italv remained unshaken. 

The tranquillity restored to the peninsula by the 
peace of Crespi was not materially disturbed for 



several years. This period was indeed signalized 
by the abortive eonspuracy of Fiesoo at Genoa, and 
earlier by the separation of Parma and Plaoentia 
frx>m the papal dominions, and their erection into a 
sovereign duchy. These territories, which origi- 
nally formed part of the Milanese states, had first 
been annexed to the holy see by the oonquests of 
Julius II.; they had frequently changed masters in 
the subsequent convulrions of Italy ; and their 
possession had finally been confirmed to the papacy 
by the consent of Francesco Sforza. By the sub- 
serviency of the sacred college, the reigning pontiff 
Paul III., of the family of Fam^ was suffered to 
detach these valuable dependencies from the holy 
see, and to bestow than upon his son with the ducal 
dignity. (a.d. 1645.) But neither the trifling 
cluuige which was wrought in the divisions of Lom- 
bardy, by the creation of the duchy of Parma and 
Placentia, nor the dangerous conspiracy of Fiesoo, 
affected the general aspect and the quietode of 
Italy. (a.d. 1647.) 

Shortly after the death of pope Paul III.» how- 
ever, the determination of the emperor to spoil 
his fiunily, obliged Ottavio Farn^ the reigning 
duke of Parma, to throw himself into the arms of 
Henry II., the new monarch of France ; and thus 
a new war was kindled in Lombardy and Piedmont, 
in which the French appeared, as the defenden of 
Ottavio, against the forces of Charies Y. and of the 
new pope, Julius III. (a.d. 1551.) The war of 
Parma produced no memorable event, until it was 
extended into Tuscany by the revolt of Sienna 
against the grievous oppression of the Spanish gar- 
rison, which the people had themselves introduced 
to curb the tyranny of the aristocratieal faction of 
their repablic After expelling their Spanish mas- 
ters, the Siennese invited the aid of the French for 
the maintensnce of their liberties against the 
emperor. (aj>. 1552.) The war in TuiMany was 
marked by some alternations of success, but the 
French were finally expelled from that province ; 
and i^ter an obstinate siege and a gallant defence of 
ten months. Sienna was reduced by the imperial 
arms. (a.d. 1555.) 

When, in the same year with this event, the 
emperor Charles Y. executed the extraordinary re- 
solution of abdicating his throne, and resiniing his 
immense possessions to his son Philip II., uie flames 
of war which had raged in Europe with such 
intense violence during the greater part of his long 
reign, seemed already expiring in their embers. 
But they were re-kindled in I^y, almost immedi- 
ately after the accession of Philip II., by the fierce 
passions of Paul I Y., a rash and violent pontiff. In 
his indignation at the opposition which Charles Y. 
had raised against his election, snd moreover to 
gratify the ambition of his family, Paul lY. had 
ahraady instigated Henry II. of France to join him 
in a league to ruin the imperial power in Italy ; and 
he now, in concert with the French monarch, 
directed against Philip II. the hostile measures 
which he luid prepared against his father. Philip 
II., that most odious of tyrants, whose atrocious 
cruialty and imbecile superstition may diride the 
judgment of mankind between execration and con- 
tempt, shrank with horror from the impiety of 
combatting the pontiff, whom he had regarded as 
the vicegerent of God upon earth. He therefore 
vainly exhausted every resoorce of negotiation, be- 
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fore he wu recoDciled by the opinion of the Spanish 
ecclesiastics, whom he anxiously consulted, to the 
lawfulness of engaging in such a contest. At length 
he was prevailed upon to suffer the duke of Alva to 
l«kd the veteran Spanish bands from the kingdom 
of Naples into the papal territories. The advance 
of Alva to the gates of Rome, however, struck 
consternation into the sacred college ; and the 
haughty and obstinate pontiff was compelled by the 
terror of his cardinals to conclude a truce with the 
Spanish general, which he immediately broke on 
learning the approach of a superior French army 
under the duke de Ghiise. (a.d. 1556.) 

This celebrated captain of France, to whom the 
project was confided of conquering the kingdom of 
Naples from the Spaniards was, however, a6le to 
accomplish nothing in Italy, which accorded with 
his past and subsequent fame. Crossing the Alps 
at the head of 20,000 men, he penetrated, without 
meeting any resistance, through Lombardy and 
Tuscany to the ecclesiastical capital, (^.d. 15570 
If he could effect the reduction of the kmgdom 
of Naples, it was imagined that the Spanish pro- 
vinces in northern IttUy must fiill of themselves ; 
and having, therefore, left the MiUmeee duchy un- 
assailed behind him, he passed on from Rome to 
the banks of the Garigliaao, where he found Alva 
posted with an inferior force to oppose him. The 
wily caution of the Spanish general and the par 
tient valour of his troops disconcerted the impe- 
tuosity of the French and the military skill of their 
gallant leader ; and disease had already begun to 
make fearful havoc in the ranks of the invaders, 
when Guise was recalled, by the victory of the 
Spaniards at St Quentin, to defend the frontiers 
of France. He suddenly evacuated Italy with his 
army; and Paul IV. was abandoned to the mercy 
of the Spaniards. But such was now the supersti- 
tious veneration which they shared with or had 
imbibed frvm their monarch, that Paul lY. had 
little to fear from their success. After having 
reduced the pontiff to extremities, the proud Alva 
prostorated himself at his feet ; in the name of bis 
master and nation, abjectly implored absolution 
and pardon ; and poured out the expression of re- 
pentance for having resisted and punished his 
aggressions. 

The efforts of the French and Spanish arms were 
now wholly diverted to the frontiers of the Nether- 
lands ; and the future invasion or repose of Italy 
was to be decided by the operations of the war in 
that quarter. The question was determined by 
the well-balanoed forces of the combatants, and 
the consequent desire which both the French and 
Spanish monarchs now entertained to terminate 
their differences ; and the Italians, who had long 
forgotten the hope, and had ceased to deserve the 
possession of independence, were at least fortunate 
in escaping from a renewal of former horrors. The 
treaty, which was shortly concluded at Ch&teau 
Cambresis, appeared to terminate the bng rivahry 
of the French and Spanish monarchies, and re- 
established the peace of Europe, idmost all the 
states of which were pai*ties to it, as the allies 
either of Henry or of Philip. ( a.d. 1 559.) But in its 
consequences to Italy, this famous treaty was par- 
ticularlv important To detach the duke of Parma 
from the French interest during the late war, 
Philip had already restored to him the part of his 



states which Charles Y. had formerly seized : to 
conftim the fidelity of Cosmo 1., afterwards grand- 
duke of Tuscany, he had assigned Sienna to the 
sceptre of the Medici, and retained only in Tus- 
cany the small maritime district which was des- 
tined to form a Spanish province, under the title of 
Lo state d'egli Presidi— Hthe state of the garrisons. 
The general pacification confirmed these cessions of 
Philip : it also restored to the house of Savoy the 
greater part of its possessions, which the French 
and Spanish kings engaged to evacuate ; and it 
left the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan 
under the recognised sovereignty of Spain. 

Thus the treaty of Chfttean Cambresis may be 
considered to have finally reguhtted the limits and 
the existence of those Italian prindpalitaes and 
provinces which, imder despotic government, whe- 
ther native or foreign, had embraced almost the 
whole surlace of the peninsula; and it left only 
the shadow of republican freedom to Yenice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and— if it be worth naming — to tlie petty 
community of San Marino in the ecclesiastical 
states. But this same pacification is yet more 
remarkable, as the era from which Italy ceased 
to be the theatre of contention between the mo- 
narchs of Spain and Germany and France, in their 
struggle for the mastery of continental Europe. 
Other regions were now to be scathed by their 
ambition, and other countries were to succeed to 
that inheritance of warfare and all its calamities^ 
of which Italy had reaped, and was yet to reap, 
only the bitterest fruits. 

From the epoch of the treaty of ChAteau Cam- 
bresis to the close of the sixteenth centmry, Italy 
remained, in one sense, in profound and uninter- 
rupted peace. During this long period of forty- 
one years, her provinces were neither troubled by 
a single invasion of foreign armies, nor by any 
hostilities of importanoe between her own feeble 
and nerveless powers. But this half oentuiy pre- 
sented, nevertheless, any thins rather than the 
aspect of public happmess and prosperity. Her 
wretched people enjoyed none of the real bleaa- 
ings of peace. Subject either to the oppressive 
y(»e of their native despots, or to the more gene- 
ral mfluence of the arch-tyrant of Spain, they 
were abandoned to all the exactions of arbitrary 
poveznment, and compelled to lavish tlieir blood 
m foreicm wars and in quarrels not their own. 
While France, torn by religious and civil dissen- 
sions, ssnk for a time from her political station 
among the powers of the continent, and was no 
longer capable of affording protection or exciting 
jealousy, Philip II. was left free to indulge in the 
peninsula all the obdurate tyranny of his nature. 
He was neither constrained to practise modera- 
tion by the danger of foreign interference, nor 
checked in his despotism by the fear of provoking 
a resistance which must be hopeless. The popes 
were interested in supporting his career of bigotry 
and religious persecution, the other powers of 
Italy crouched before him in abject submission. 
To feed the religious wars, in which he embarked 
as a principal or an accessary, in the endeavour 
to crush the protestant cause in France, in the 
Low Countries, and in Germany, he drained Italy 
of her resources in money and in men. 

The ruinous consumption of treasure, the fear- 
ful waste of human life, in these distant and ini- 
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qnitouB wan, demanded a perpataal renovation ; 
and still Italy was the vietim of fresh sacrifices to 
the insatiable demon of destrnction. The I talians, 
it is tme, were tangbt in these foreign contests to 
resume their post among the militaiy of Europe. 
Their generals and their soldiery aspired to rival 
the old Spanish hands in martial glory, in talen^ 
and in courage ; and from being associated in the 
same ranks, became identified with them in repn- 
tatioD and character. But in recovering the qua- 
lities of soldiership in foreign service, mey learnt 
not to employ their enexgies for the defence and 
the honour of their count]^. If the sacrifice of all 
the Italian blood which was shed in foreign quarrel 
j had revived a national spirit, it would not have 
! been expended too dearly. But while the Italian 
J Boldiery foueht with the courage of freemen, they 
t eontanned the slaves of a despot, and while the 
I Italian youth were consumed in transalpine war- 
' fare, their snifering country groaned under an 
j iron yoke, and was abandoned a prey to the unre- 
sisted assaults of the infidels. Her coasts, left 
without troops or defences in fortifications and 
shipping, were insulted and ravaged by the con- 
stant doHsents of the corsaurs of Turkey and Bar- 
bary. Her maritime villages were burnt, her ma- 
ritime population dragged off into sUvery ; and her 
tyrants, while they denied the people the power of 
defending themselves, were unable or careless also 
to afford them protection and safety *. 

Such then were the principal events of univer- 
sal concern in Italy, and such was the general 
condition of the peninsula, from its subjugation 
by Charles Y. to the conclusion of the sixteenth 
oentuiy. To detail the oppression and the mi- 
series of the people at more length, would only 
be to present a vain and endless repetition of the 
same picture of debasement and suffering. In 
proceeding to offer a series of rapid sketches of 
the distinct and internal vicissitudes which befel 
the various divisions of the peninsula during the 
name period, I shall therefore dismiss the ungrate- 
ful subject of national humiliation and wretched- 
ness; and shall only attempt to render a brief 
abstract of the leading occurrences which influ- 
enced the fortunes, and of the revolutions which 
changed the aspect, of the principal Italian states 
until the close of the century. In this manner, I 
shall trace in succession the iate of the Spanish 
dominions of Naples and Milan; the temporal 
relations of the popedom ; the rise of the ducal 
house of Parma ; the domestic affairs of the other 
Italian duchies of Feirara and Modena, of Mantua, 
of Savoy, and of Tuscany ; and the republican 
annals of Genoa and Venice. 

By the possession uf the states of Naples and 
Milan in continental Italy, the immediate sove- 
reignty of Spain, besides its extension to the in- 
sular kingdoms of Sicily and Sardinia, was esta- 

• This brief abstract of the general features of Italian his* 
toiy, tnm the (Ul of Florence to the conclusion of the six- 
teenth century, is gleaned trom the pages of my old guide, 
MuratorL (Annali, a.d. 1530-1000.) I am also Indebted to 
the judicious observations of Sismondi (c. 128) ; although 
that elegant writer, from the character of his splendid de- 
sign, has not in an equal degree felt the same neeessity 
that properly belongs to my humbler task, of pursuing the 
languid annals of Italy beyond the fUl of the republics 
which he has celebrated. 



blished over the fairest portion of the peninsula. 
In all these dependencies, sufficient in themselves 
by tlieir population, and the advantages of positiop 
and fertility with which nature has blessed them, 
to have constituted a powerful monarchy, the in- 
fluence of the Spanish administration was fatally 
displayed. During the seventy years embraced in 
this diapter, the government of the viceroys of 
Naples exhibited all the evils which intolerable im- 
posLtions^ and a total ignorance of the most simple 
principles of political economy, could inflict upon a 
people. The researches of Giannone have led him 
to the declaration, that it is perfectly incredible what 
enormous sums were continually extorted from the 
unhappy Neapolitans, by the fourteen viceroys and 
lieutenants, wno successively governed the kingdom 
during the long reign of Phihp II. But tlie blind 
oppression exercised by these men, and their gross 
errors of policy, were even more mischievous than 
their own mere rapacity, or the craving demands 
of the court of Madrid. Their absurd and iniqui- 
tous monopolies paralyzed commerce, and even 
produced repeated famines in the midst of abun- 
dance; their tyranny systematically debased the 
nobility, and Uboiued to extirpate the last remains 
of popular energy; and their government, nerveless 
against foreign enemies and native banditti, was 
formidable onlyto its own peaceable subjects. The 
whole interior of the kingdom was infested by troops 
of robbers, who defied £e arm of justice; and the 
sea-coasts were leftso destitute of defence that, during 
the wars of Charles V. and his son against the Otto- 
man Porte, they were perpetually ravaged by the 
Turkish and Algerine fleets. In these frishtful in- 
cursions, which were conducted successively during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century, by the 
famous corsairs Homo and Hayradin Barbarossa, 
by Dragut Rayz, and by two kings of Algiers, whom 
the Italians call Piali and Ulucciali, whole cities and 
districts were desolated, and their inhabitants torn 
away into hopeless captivity. The sister kingdom 
of Sicily was a prey to the same internal misgovem- 
ment and disorders, the same ravages, and the same 
misery. 

Meanwhile the Simnish governors of the MiU- 
nese duchy emuUted the mal-administration of 
the viceroys of Naples ; and the fortune of central 
Lombardy was superior only to that of the Sicilies, 
as its inland territory presented no points of access 
for the infidel pirates. From the death of Fran- 
cesco Sforza in 1636, Milan became a Spanish pro- 
vince : for notwithstanding his faithless negotiations 
with the French monarehs, it never entered into 
the serious purpose uf Charles V. to part with so 
valuable an acquisition, still less to transfer it to his 
enemies; and the peace of ChAteau Cambresis form- 
ally consigned it, as we have seen, to tlie Spanish 
monarchy. Even the withering influence of such a 
despotism as that of Philip II., succeeding to the 
desolation of long and ruinous wars, could not 
wholly destroy the obstinate fertility of the Lom- 
bard plains; but the manufactures and OMnmerce, 
which had once caused them to overflow with an 
exuberance of wealth and population, utterly pe- 
rished under the weight of impositions, in the in- 
vention of which infatuation and tyranny combined 
to extinguish every germ of industrious excite- 
ment 

While the people of Naples and Milan in general 
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tamely submitted to these ▼arioiis and cmel inflic- 
tioDs of mis-ffOTenmient, it is singnlsr and worthy 
^ remark, dat they boldly and steadily opposed 
one project of the Spanish court. There had seemed 
no Ihnits to their endonmce, mittl their oppressors 
laboured to establish the inquisition in I tidy on the 
same footing as in Spain; and then the nobles and 
the people firmly agreed in determining to resist 
this aggraTation of their sufferings : the nnion of 
temponl and spiritual oppression, the frightful con* 
summation of « twofold despotism. It was, as has 
been observed by several writers, curious to find 
this resistance in a people at once so abject and so 
superstitious as the Neapolitans; but besides sharing 
in the universal horror excited in Europe by the 
atrocious cruelties of the Spanish inquisition, the 
Neapolitans were shocked in their religious feeHngs, 
and they considered their national honour outraged 
by the accusation of heresy, which was implied in 
the attempt to introduce that bloody tribunal into 
their kingdom. Under their Ara^nese kings, the 
exercise in Naples of the inquisition, which was 
always of a much milder character in Italy than in 
Spain, had not been penmtted to the papal authority ; 
and when the Neapolitans submitted to Ferdinand 
the Catholic, so strons was the iq>prehension excited 
by their knowledge of the execrable system of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny which he had cemented in Spain, 
that they extorted from GonsaWo da Cordova, in 
the name of his master, a solemn promise that there 
should never be inquisition nor inquisitor within 
their kingdom. Ferdinand, who was some years 
later influned bv his bigotry to violate this engage- 
ment, found such a ferment created by the attempt 
that, after sending over inquisitorB from Spain, he 
finally resolved, rather than encounter the risk of 
losmg the kingdom altogether, to renounce his de- 
sign, and to confirm the promise of Gonsalvo. 

But, before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the ahtrming progress of the reformation, and the 
discovery i&i the new opinions had penetrated into 
Italy, occasioned the emperor Charles Y. to resume 
the project which his predecessor had abandoned; 
and in 1647 he wrote to the viceroy of Naples, don 
Pedro di Toledo, desiring him to use his utmost en- 
deavour peaceably to introduce the inquisition into 
that kingdom. Toledo executed his oomnumds with 
great art; and secretly moving the pope to promul- 
gate a brief for the occasion, he pretended that the 
measure emanated neither from his master nor 
himself, but from the zeal of his holiness for the 
purity of religion. But the publication of the 
papal instrument neither blinded the people, nor 
diverted their fury from its real authors. The edict 
itself was torn down by the populace from the doors 
of the cathedral of Naples; and such was the ge- 
neral indignation and horror of all classes of 
the inhabitants at its tendency, that the whole capi- 
tal arose in arms. The Spanish troops in the city 
were furiously attacked, and obliged, after much 
slaughter, to shut themselves up with the viceroy in 
the castles; the Neapolitans organized a regular 
provisional government, and levied forces for their 
defence; and they resolved to render obedience to 
don Pedro no longer. But at the same time, they 



endeavoured cautiously to avoid the appearance of 
rebellion against their sovereign; and they dis- 
patched the prince of Salerno, and a deputy from 
the commons to Charles, as thebr ambassadors, firmly 



to remonstrate against the establkhment of the in- 
quisition. The statement whidi the viceroy trans- 
mitted to his master of the spirit of the pec^le 
was more effectual in promoting their cause; and 
the emperor, after moDh blood had already been 
shed on both sides, found it prudent to lay aside all 
thoughts of persevering in his design. But he 
nev^thelesB assumed his usual hieh tone of autho- 
rity; he insisted that the Neapotitans should nn- I 
conditionally deliver up their arms, befbre he would 
declare his pleasure; and though, after their obe- 
dience to this command, he deputed the viceroy to 
give his promise that there shoidd be no inquisittoo, 
he fined their city heavily, he excepted thirty-six 
nobles and others among the (lopular leaders from 
the general pardon, and he caused several of thb 
number to be cmelly put to death. No farther open 
attempt was, however, made during the sixteenth 
century, to introduce the inquiaitiou into Naples; 
and though Philip II. eageriy desired it, such vio- 
lent and alarming remonstranoss from tiie citizens 
of the capital followed the bare rumour of his in- 
tentions, that he was induced to deny that he had 
ever entertained them. 

But the views of Philip II. were more openly 
betrayed at Milan; and his designs, in which fero- 
cious bigotry, mmgled with a detestable policy of 
state, were still encountered with the same reso- 
lution, which at Naples had fonned so singular a 
contrast with the slavish submission of the people 
on other occasions. In the Milanese duchy tiie 
Italian inquisition was already established ; but iti 
operations did not satisfy the relentless and gloomy 
severity of Philip, and in 1663 he obtained a bull 
from we pope, which authoriaed the re-modeUing 
of that tribunal on the Spanish plan. The people 
of the duchy, however, prepared to resist the inno- 
vation with arms in their hands; and their gover- 
nor, the duke of Sessa, who fortunately was a man 
of moderate and prudent chaneter, observing their 
exasperation, succeeded in dissuading his sovereign 
from prosecuting the measure, before it had pro- 
duced the same scenes of commotion and blood- 
shed, which had occurred sixteen yean before at 
Naples*. 

During the middle ages, the Roman pontiffs bad 
usually shown themselves the enemies of Italian 
liberty and happiness ; and their political ambition 
and personal vices had finally hastened the ruin of 
Italian independence. Yet such were the natural 
fruits of their selfish and iniquitous policy, that the 
subjugation of the peninsula to foreign dominion 
may be numbered among the immediate causes of 

* For the Internal history of Naples during all the abore 
period, 1 have of course followed Giannone: Istor. Civ. dl 
NapoU, hb. xxxii.-xxxiv. ad c. 6. The whole of his account 
of the repeated and ineffectual attempts of the Spanish mo- 
narchs and the popes, to estaMlsh the InquisitJoa In that 
kingdom and to remodel it at Milan, is ezirem«ly curious 
and interesting. It occupies the fifth chapter of b. xxxii.; 
and without referenoe to the general order of events in the 
rest of the history, is made to form, aa it were, a distinct 
and complete episode. 

In perusing dannone's work, and partlcnlariy that part of 
it before us, which relates to the sixteenth eentniy, bit 
boldness in combating the pretensions and expoolDg the 
abases of the papal authority is very remarkable : and it b 
not dlflScult to account for the persecution and bamidmient, 
which the great historian suffered at the instigation of the 
papal government of hia own times. 
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' the dedine of the papal power. After the fatal 
' blow which the reformation gave to the eoeleeiaBtical 
! aothority of the popes orer the half of Europe, 
'. the holy see was neeoaanrily shorn of much of its 
. ancient lustre. But the overwhefaning influence of 
the Spanish sovereigns was as destroctiTe to the 
temporal grandeur of the popedom in Italy, as the 
reformation proved to its spiritual despotism in 
other ooontries. The vain efforts of the impotent 
saeeeesors of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. to 
repress the growth of the protestant faith in the 
sixteenth oemtury, belooe to the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Europe ; our busmess is only to regard the 
popes as Italian sovereigns ; and, in this capacity, 
they rapidly sank ahnost to an equality with the 
other subjugated powers of the peninsula. 

As, by the treaty of Barcelona between Charles 
V. and Clement YII., the holy see had recovered 
its territorial po spooDi ons, the decay of the papacy 
might not be immediatelv perceptible ; and the 
pontificate of Paul III., who suocMded Clement in 
1&34, was marked by the same system of &mily 
aggnuidizement, which had been the exclusive and 
darling policy of former popes. But Paul III. was 
the hwt of &aee ambitious pontiffs, who devoted 
the intrigues of the Roman court to the elevation 
of their rebtives to sovereign power, and who were 
suffered to dismember the states of the church in 
&voar of their own families. Julius III., who, on 
his death in 1549, was raised to the papal chair, 
was engrossed only in personal pleasures, and by 
his love of pomp and sensual indulgence recalled 
the image of the voluptuous court of Leo X., with- 
out its tasteful magnifioenoe and lettered splendour. 
He terminated his career of debauchery in 1666 : 
and after a brief interval of a month, in which an 
ephemeral pope^ Maroellus II., was elected and 
died, his tiara descended upon the brows of an 
ecclesiastic of widely opposite ehaxaeter, the cardi- 
nal Giovan Piero Caraffa. 

This pontiff, who assumed the tide of Paul IV., 
entered on his station with the haughty notions of 
its prerogatives, which were natural to his austere 
and impetuous spirit. Hence his efforts in concert 
with France, unsuccessful as they proved, to over- 
throw the Spanish greatness, that he might extri- 
cate the popedom from the galling state of depend- 
ance to which the absolute ascendancy of that 
power in Italy had reduced it. Paul IV. is remark- 
able as the hut pontiff who embarked m a contest, 
which had now become hopeless, and as the first 
who, giving a new direction to the pdicy of the 
holy see, employed all the influence, the arts, and 
the resources of the Roman church, against the 
protestant cause. He had, during the pontificate of 
Paul III., already made himself conspicuous for his 
persecuting zeal. He had been the principal agent 
in the establishment of the inquisition at Rome, 
and had hhnself filled the office of grand inquisitor. 
He seated himself in the chair of St Peter with 
the detestable spurit of that vocation ; and the 
character of his pontificate responded to the violence 
of his temper. His mantle descended upon a long 
series of his successors. Pius IV., who replaced 
him on his death in 1659 ; Pius V., who received 
the tiara in the followfaig year ; Gregory XIII., 
who was elected in 1572, and died in 1585 ; Sixtus 
v., who next reigned until 1590 ; Urban VII., 
Gregory XIV., and Innocent IX., who each filled 



the papal chair only a few months ; and Clement 
VIII., whose pontificate commenced in 1592 and 
extended beyond the close of the century : all pur- 
sued the same political and religious system. Re- 
signing the hope, and perhaps the aesire, of re- 
establubing the independence of their see, thev 
maintained an intimate and obsequious alliance with 
the royal bigot of Spaui ; they seecmded his furious 
persecution of the protestant faith ; they fed the 
civil wars of the Low Countries, of France, and of 
Gennany ; and their atrocious machinations against 
the throne of our famous maiden queen were un- 
ceasing. In the sincerity of their zeal, the purity 
of their private lives, and their abandonment oi 
family ambition, their career was perhaps less fla- 
gitious than that of their precursors in esrlier ages; 
but they were the active instigators of all the 
cahunities of Europe, during the last half of the 
sixteenth century. 

In Italy, the administration of all these popes 
deserves principally to be noticed, for their success- 
ful efforts to crush the germs of the reformed reli- 
gion. These had been thickly sown among the 
votaries of literature in the penmsula ; but the 
mass of the Italisn people were either too indifferent 
or too deeply buried in enor and abject supersti- 
tion to be roused to the generous and anxious pur- 
suit of eternal truth : and the Roman inquisition 
was readily suffered to quench the spirit of inquiry 
in the blood of men, whose opinions were unsup- 
ported by the sympathy of their natitm. The civil 
government of the popes was as fktal to the pros- 
perity of their own states as their ecdesiastical 
measures were to the repose and happiness of the 
world. As in the Spanish provinces, ruinous mo- 
nopolies extmguished industey and banished popu- 
lation ; whole tracts of coimtry, that had once been 
distinguished for fertility, were abandoned to the 
mahma of the desert and to eternal sterility ; the 
Musnlman corsairs were suffered to ravage the 
coasts ; and hordes, and even armies, of banditti 
infested the interior. 

During one short period only, the reign of dis- 
order was suspended in the papal territories ; and 
one odIv among the popes whom I have enumerated 
relieved the disgrace of his share in the work of 
religious persecution, by the stem virtues of his 
temporal administration. Sixtus V. brought from 
the vilest origin a natural dignity of address which 
graced a crown, a vigour of mind that might have 
fitted him to wield the sceptre of the universe, and 
intellectual tastes that seemed to belong to a milder 
character and to fsirer times. During his pontifi- 
cate of five yesrs, he suppressed robbery in his 
states, and created a strong and vigiknt police ; he 
united impartial justice with despotic severity ; he 
embellished Rome with many superb monuments of 
art ; and he accumulated an immense treasure by 
oppr essi ve exactions. We may doubt whether he 
merited roost the admiration or the hatred of his 
subjects ; but the pontiffs who had preceded and 
who followed him deserved only their hatred. 
After his death, the public disorders rerived without 
mitigation ; the domestic annals of the papacy re- 
sumed their insignificance ; and the annexation of 
Ferrara to the dominion of the holy see, which I 
shall presently notice, was the only occurrence that 
relieved their monotony until the opening of the 
seventeenth century. 
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From coDBidering the temporal afikin of the 
popedom, we naturally turn to obaerre the rise of 
the dncal line of Fam^ae at Parma, which sprug 
from a papal stock. I have remarked that Paol III. 
was the last of those ambitious popes who rendered 
the interests of the holy see subordinate to the 
aggrandizement of their families. The designs of 
Paul, himself the representative of the noble Ro- 
man bouse of Fam6w *, were ultimately successful ; 
since, although partially defeated during his life, 
they led to the establishment of his descendants on 
tlie throne of Parma and Plaeentia for nearly two 
hundred years. I have already mentioned that be 
gained the consent of the sacr^ college to alienate 
tiiose states from the holy see in 1546, that he might 
erect them into a duchy for his natural son, Pietro 
Luigi Fam^se ; and the emperor Cliarles V. had 
already some years before, to secure the support of 
the papacy against France, bestowed the band of 
his natural daughter Margaret, widow of Aiessan- 
dro de' Medici, upon Ottavio, son of Pietro Luigi, 
and grandson of Paul III. Notwithstanding this 
measure, Charles V . was not subsequently, however, 
the more disposed to confirm to the house of Far- 
n<^8e the investiture of their new possessions, which 
he claimed as part of the MiUmese duchy ; and be 
soon evinced no friendly disposition towards his own 
son-in-law, Ottavio. 

Pietro Luigi, the first duke of Parma, proved 
himself, bv bis extortions, his cruelties, and his 
debaucheries, scarcely leas detestable than any of 
the ancient tyrants of Lombardy. He thus pro- 
voked a conspiracy and insurrection of the nobles 
of Plaeentia, where he resided ; and he was assas- 
sinated by them at that place in 1647) after a reign 
of only two years. The city was immediately 
seized in the imperial name by Gonzaga, governor 
of Milan, who, if he did not instigate it, waa at 
least privy to their design ; and Paid III., besides 
his grief at the* death of a son whom, notwith- 
standing his atrocious vices, he tenderly loved, 
sufTered an aggravation of sorrow by the loss of 
so valuable a possession. To deter the emperor 
from appropriating Parma also to himself, he 
could devise no other expedient than altogether 
to retract his grant from his family, and tore- 
occupy that city for the holy see, whose rights 
he conceived tnat the emperor would not venture 
to invade. Ottavio Fam^se thus found himself 
deprived of one part of his inheritance by the 
treachery of his &ther-in-law, the emperor, and of 
the remainder by the hazardous policy of bis 
grandfather, the pope. The death of Paul, which 
shortly followed, seemed at first to complete the 
ruin of his fortunes ; but that event, on the con- 
trary, curiously paved the way for their revival. 
By the numerous creations of cardinals, which 
Paul III. had made during his long pontificate, he 
had filled the sacred college with ms relatives and 
creatures ; and the Fam^se party, who after his 
death still commanded a maiority in the conclave, 
by raising Julius III. to the tiara, obtained the 

* The fknaily of Farntee were estahlithed In the province 
of Qrrieto, where they had long poeseased the castle of 
Fkneto, their patrimony, and had followed the usual occu- 
pation of their fellow -nobles, that of condottlerl. Their Ih 
mlly produced some leaders of reputation as early as the 
fourteenth century. 



restitution of Parma to Ottavio from the gratitude 
of the new pope. 

The prosperity of the ducal house of Fam^se 
was not yet securely established. The emperor 
still retained Plaeentia, and Julias III. soon forgot 
the services of that family. In 1651, the pope 
leagued with Charles Y. to deprive the duke 
Ottavio of the fief which he had restored to him. 
Famtfse was thus reduced, as we have seen, to 
place himself imder the protection of the French ; 
and this measure, and Uie indecisive war which 
followed, became his salvation. He still pre- 
served his throne when Charles Y. terminated his 
reign; and one of the first acts of Philip II., 
when Italy was menaced by the invasion of the 
duke de Guise, was to win him over from the 
French alliance, and to secure his gratitude, by 
yielding Plaeentia again to him. But a Spanish 
garrison was still left in the citadel of that place ; 
and it was only the brilliant militaiy career of Ales- 
sandro Fam^K, the celebrated prince of Parma, 
son of duke Ottavio, which finally consummated 
the greatness of his family. Entering the service 
of Philip II., Alessandro (^adually won the respect 
and favour of that gloomv monarch ; and at length, 
in 1686, as a re^inurd for his achievements, the 
Spanish troops were withdrawn foom his father's 
territories. The duke Ottavio closed his life in the 
following year ; but Alessandro never took posees- 
sion of his throne. He died at the head of the 
Spanish aimies in the Low Countries in 1602 ; and 
his son Ranuccio quietly eommenced hts reign over 
the duchy of Parma and Plaeentia, under the dou- 
ble protection of the holy see and the monarchy of 
Spam. 

The loss which the papal states sustained, by 
the alienation of Panna and PUoentia, was re- 
paired, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
by the acquisition of a duchy little inferior in ex- 
tent to those territories :— that of Ferrara. After 
the death, in 1634, of its duke Alfonso I., who^ dur- 
ing the fatal wars of Italy, bad sustained so many 
reverses by the hostility of successive pontifis, 
there is little to interest us in the annals of the 
luiuse of Este. The long reign of Eroole II., the 
successor of Alfonso, which extended to the year 
1669i was remarkable only for his unimportant 
share in the wars anterior to the peace of ChAtean 
Cambresis, and for the abject submission to Philip 
II., with which he was fiinally permitted to expiate 
his attachment to the French interesta. His aoo 
Alfonso II., the obsequious servant of Spain, ha» 
acquired his only distinction, — an odious celebrity 
in literary history, — by hia persecution of the un- 
happy Tassa With the death of this feeble prince 
without issue in ld97» terminated tlie legitimate 
Italian branch of the ancient and illustrious line 
of Este. But there remained an illegitimate 
representative of his houae, whom he designed for 
his successor ; don Cesare da Este, the grandson of 
Alfonso I. by a natural son of that duke. The 
inheritance of Ferrara and Modena had passed in 
the preceding century to bastards, without opposi- 
tion from the popes, the feudal superiors of the 
former duchy. But the imbecile character of don 
Cesare now encouraged the reigning pontiif, Cle- 
ment VIII., to duclare that all the eodesiasiieal 
fiefe of the house of Este reverted, of right, to the | 
holy see on the extinction of the legitimate line, i 
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I The papal troops, on the death of Alfonso II., in- 
vaded the FeiTareee state ; and Cesare sufTered 
himself to be terrified by their approach into an 
ignominious and formal surrender odf that duchy to 
the holy see. By the indifference of the emperor 
Rodolph II., he was permitted to retain the inves- 
titure of the remaining possessions of his ances- 
tors: the duchies of Modena and Reggio, over 
which, as imperial and not papal fiefs, the pope 
could not decently assert any right *. 

In passing beneath the pi^Md yoke, the duchy of 
Ferrara which, under the govenoment of the house 
of Este, had been one of the most fertUe provinces 
of Italy, soon became a desert and marshy waste. 
The capital itself lost its industrious population and 
commercial riches ; its architectural magnificence 
crumbled into ruins ; and its modem aspect f re- 
tains no trace of that splendid court, in which 
literature and art repaid the fostering protection of 
its sovereigns by reflecting lustre on their heads. 
Modena, to which the seat of the house of Este was 
transferred, flourished by the decay of Ferrai-a, and 
assumed a new air of industry, and wealth, and 
elegance. 

The contemporary annals of the houses of Este 
and Gronzaga are equally barren of interest ; and 
the only occurrence in the fortunes of the dukes of 
Mantua, which I am called upon to notice in the 
period before us, is the annexation of the territory 
of Montferrat to their patrimonial inheritance. On 
the death of the last marquis of Montferrat with- 
out male heirs, in 1633, Federigo II. of Mantua 
claimed his states in right of his duchess, the eldest 
sister of the deceased prince. Montferrat was de- 
cidedly a feminine fief; but the eniperor Charles V., 
who had seized the marquisate, suffered three years 
to ehipse before he was induced to recognise the 
just pretensions of Gonzaga, and to bestow the in- 
vestiture upon him. But in 1636 Federigo at last 
united its coronet to his ducal crown; and from this 
epoch to the end of the century, no vicissitude either 
of good or evil varied the obscure and sluggish rule 
of that prince and his suooeasors over Mantua and 
Montferrat. 

The fortunes of the house of Savoy were not so 
monotonous and equable. From the decease of 
Louis, the second duke of that family, who had 
survived, as I have formerly observed^, beyond 
the middle of the fifteenth century, (to 1466,) 
there is little to merit attention in the affairs of 
Savoy and Piedmont, until his sceptre fell into the 
hands of his unfortunate descendant, Charles III. 
During this period of forty years, six princes, 
almost all of insignificant character, successively 
wore the ducal crown, without illustrating their 
names or aggrandizing their power by any remark- 

• Mnratori, Anna]!, a.d. 1530-1597, pauim. See also the 
second volume of his Antiehitd Estensi— the favourite stuily 
of the indefatigable antiquary. 

f " Ferrara was built for more than 100,000 Inhabitants, 
and now is reduced to one-fourth of that number. Some of 
the streets are covered with grass and dunghills, the ditches 
are mantled with green corruption, the very churches, 
which often flourish amid deaolation, are falling Into decay. 
Yet melancholy as the city looks now, every lover of Italian 
poetry must view with affection the retreat of an Ariosto, a 
Tasso, a Guarini.''— Forsyth, Remarks on Italy, Srd ed. 
vol. iL p. 107. 
t See p. 160. 



able achievement. But the reign of Charles III., 
which commenced in 1604, ijitrwluoed a new era of 
humiliation and calamities for his dynasty and his 
people. For thirty years after his accession, in the 
long wars of Italy, he was permitted to preserve an 
inglorious neutrality; for which, during the gigantic 
contest between the houses of France and Austria 
at least, he was principally ijidebted to his common 
relationship with both the rival monarchs. Louise 
of Savoy, mother of Francis I., was his own sister ; 
and the empress of Charles V. was the sister of his 
duchess, Beatrice of Portugal. The contending 
forces of his nephew and his brother-in-law alter- 
nately traversed his states ; but these sovereigns 
seemed for several years by mutual consent to ab- 
stain from ravaging tliem, or from reducing him to 
take a decisive part in tlieir quarrel. 

But some injurious demands of Francis I. upon 
the Savoyard territories, in his mother's name and 
his own, gradually alienated Charles III. from his 
connexion with that monarch, and prepared the way 
for the rupture and the French invasion which, in 
1636, deprived the house of Savoy of ahnost all its 
dominions. From this epoch, for twenty-five years, 
with few intervals of repose, Piedmont became the 
principal theatre of war between the French and 
imperialists, and was successively devasted by both 
parties with frightful violence, as Uie balance of 
victory inclined to either cause. Spoiled alike by 
hb two relatives, by the open enemy and the selfish 
ally, Charles III. was equally ruined bv the success 
of tiie one and the other. The imperialists seized 
and retained whatever they could save or wrest 
from the French ; and to augment the misfortimes 
of the duke, the valuable city of Geneva, which had 
long acknowledged the sovereignty of his house, 
embraced the reformed faith, spumed his efforts 
to restrain its exercise, and throwiug off the yoke of 
Savoy for ever, established her republican inde- 
pendence, (a.d. 1636.) Of all the states of his 
ancestors, Nice was almost the sole possession 
which remained to him ; and his relief of that 
city, which was besieged by land and sea in 1643 
by the combined forces of the French and the 
iWks, was the only successful enterprise of his 
life. 

On the death of this unfortunate prince in 1663, 
there remained to his only son and successor, Em- 
manuel Philibert, little more than the ducal title 
and his own good sword *. Preceding the famous 
prince of Parma in a similar career of military 
glory, he had entered the Spanish service, and by 
his eminent talents so won the confidence of Charles 
v. that he was entrusted, at the early age of twenty- 
five years, with the supreme command in the Low 
Countries ; and his subsequent victory at St. Quen- 
tin prepared the way for the re-establishment of his 
bouse. The peace of ChAteau Cambresis, which 
his successes enabled Philip II. in some measure to 
dictate to France, restored to him the greater part 
of the dominions which Francis I. had wrested from. 
his iather ; but the French were still permitted to 
retain Turin and several other important places in 
Piedmont, while the ingratitude of Philip II. with- 
held from him Veroelli and AstL 

* The device which the young prince appended to the 
cross of Savoy, spoke the fidlen fortunes of his house and 
his own brave spirit :~*' Spolxatis aama supKasuKT." 
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When the new duk« of Sayoy took poaaeaBioii of 
his Btetes, he found the whole conntrjr in rains : 
mgrieultuxe abandoned, oonuneroe and finances de- 
stroyed, dties depopubted, and foreip garrisons 
briitling in the heart of his territories. In the 
general anarchy, the nobles bad forgotten obedience 
and assumed a petty independence ; and the people 
were boime down by long wars and foreign oppres- 
sion, and broken in spirit : their ancient attachment 
to their sovereigns was sncceeded by indifference, 
their national filings were extinguished in their 
private miseries. But in their prince mraa fortu- 
nately blended all the pacific wisdom of the oon- 
summate statesman, with the more dazzling qualities 
of the hero ; and if Amadous YIII., the first duke 
of Savoy, was the founder of the grandeur of his 
house, to Emmanuel Philibert belongs the superior 
reputation of having retrieved its fall, and restored 
and augmented its power. Renoundng the vain 
passion for martial glory, he Uboured inceesantly 
for twenty years after the partial restitution of his 
states to preserve them in peace, to oonsolidate 
their union and strength, and to secure them against 
future assaults. Nor were his efforts unsuceessful. 
His reign was disturbed by no hostilities ; his do- 
minions recovered their prosperity, his subjects 
enjoyed the blessings of justice and order ; and if 
his power was absolute, it was at least exerted for 
the welfare of a people who had forgotten, or who 
had never learnt to be free, and whose contentment 
was disturbed by few aspirations after liberty. The 
first care of the duke was sedulously to repair and 
improve the fortresses of Saroy and Piedmont, and 
to increase their number ; his next project was to 
create a militia in both those provinces, by which 
he obtained a well-disciplined national in&ntry of 
twenty thousand men, and raised the people in their 
own estimation ; and, finally, during the civil dis- 
tractions of France, he adroitly succeeded, in 
1562 and 1574, in obtaining from- Francis II. and 
Henry If I. the cession of all the places in Pied- 
mont, which had been unjustly withheld iVom him. 

The dominions of the house of Savoy were now 
recovered ; their strength was increased, and their 
consolidation perfected. Emmanuel Philibert passed 
the residue of his reign in encouraging agriculture, 
in promoting commerce and the uasful arts, in im- 

Soving his revenues, and in patronising learning, 
e reyiyed the university of Turin and found^ 
several endowments ; by his exertions the silk- 
worm and mulbenT^ were introduced into Piedmont, 
and shortly produced large returns of wealth ; other 
manufactures were also established ; and an active 
maritime trade was opened at Nice. When this 
enlightened prince * and bene&ctor of his country 
terminated his life in 1580, in the vigour of intellect, 
and at the age of only fifty-two years, the possesion 
of the marquisate of Saluzzo was alone wanting to 
complete the security of his dominions, and to ex- 
clude the French altogether from Italy. 

With a less pacific temper and with more rash- 
ness, his son and successor, Charles Emmanuel I., 

* Emmannel Philibert encircled his throne with all the 
magniflcence of a ehlvalrie and brilliant court; but it was 
rather from policy than taste, that be attached a numerous 
train of nobles and courtiers to his person. He chose no fo- 
Yourites among them, and was no dupe to flatterers. His 
usual asseveration betrayed his experience of a palace: 
" Parola di cavaliere, e non dl eortigiano." 



devoted his reign to the attainment of that object. 
In 1548, on the extinction of the sovereign braneh 
of the family of Salnzzo, Henry II. of Franee bad 
taken p oosp sii o n of this marquisate and annexed it, 
by a vecv doubtful title, to his dominions asa lapsed 
fief of his crown. Emmanuel Philibert had seen, 
with well-founded inquietude, the Frendi nionaxvhs 
still possessed of a territory, bv which they com- 
manded the gates of Italy ; and his son found the 
furious civil wars, which were now consuming the 
strength at France, too favourable an occasion to 
be lost for asserting the phuisible claim of bis 
house to the reversion of the marquisate of Saluzzo. 
He aocordmgly po ssea s od himself with ease of that 
territory in 1688. He afterwards also, in concert 
with Philip II., engaged in the war against Henry 
lY., and was indi^^ in the peace of Yirvins in 
1598. But three years intervened between that 
treaty and the final settlement of his differences 
with Henry IV. for the possession of the contested 
marquisate ; and it was not until after the opening 
of the seventeenth century that the French monarch 
ceded that territory to him in exchange for the 
county of Bresse in Savoy. Henry lY. thus con- 
sented to dose against himself the passes of the 
Alps ; and the dukes of Savoy, by the loss of a 
part of their ultramontane possessions, became 
more exclusively Italian sovereigns. From this 
epoch, also, Italy ceased to apprehend the renewal 
of those invasions from France, which had been 
attended with so many horrors, and associated with 
all the shame and the suffering of the people of the 
peninsula *. 

The last of the ducal dynasties of the penmsnla, 
whose elevation and fortunes demand notice at the 
period before us, is that of Tuscany ; and we have 
now rapidly to follow the train of events, by 
which a single despotism overroread the fair face 
of that provmee : the cradle of Italian poesy, the 
strong hold at Italian independence, the briHiaat 
theatre of freedom, of literature, and of the arts, 
before the kindred elements of political and intel- 
lectual greatness were bimed in a common rain. 
In the last chapter, we have observed the extinction 
of the Florentine republic ; the composition of a 
balia of the creatures of pope Clement YII.; and 
the appointment by that body of Alesssndro de' 
Medici to an absolute and hereditary authority over 
tiie fallen state, with the titie of doge or duke. An 
oligarchical senate of forty-eight persons, and a 
larger council of the same ehwacter, all the mem- 
bers of which were nommated for life, were at the 
same time created, to supply the vain image of con- 
stitutional govenunoit ; but Aleonandro was the 
despot of Florence. 

The imperial pleasure confirmed his authority; 
and he secured his power by the ordinary means 
of a tyrant, conscious of the detestation of his 
subjects. He maintained a large body of foreign 
mercenaries; he erected a citadel in Florence to 
curb the disaffection of the people; and he indulged 
himself and his myrmidons in the commission, 
against the domestic peace of families and the rights 
of the community, of every crime which could add 

* For this abstract of the al!airB of the house of Savoy, I 
have followed Gnichenon, Hist. Gtoialogique de la Maison 
de Savoie, vol. ii. ad p. 851 ; besides occasional reference to 
Denina. 
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igaaot inaiilt to the usual evils lof oppressioD. 

[is intolerable excesses multiplied the number of 
exiles of the principal families of Florence, with 
whom the other states of Italy were now filled; 
and many even of those men, who had basely la- 
boured to elevate his house upon the ruins of their 
country's Kberty, found it impossible to exist under 
the tynnny which was the work of tlieir own hands. 
An ineffectual appeal was made to the emperor, 
after the death of Clement VII.*, to induce him 
to withdraw his protection from his unworthy and 
odioos creature. Besides Filippo Strozzi, the re- 
presentative of that ancient &mily, and the roost 
wealthy private individual in Europe, the Ridolfi, 
the Salviati and others, names once among the 
most illustrious in the Florentine republic, joined 
in this vemonstnnoe; and even the cardinal Ippolito 
de' Medici united his exertions against his innunous 
couaia. But Alessandro succeeded in removing 
the cardinal by poison; and when Charles V. ad- 
mitted the duke and his enemies to a public hear- 
ing at Naples in 1636, he was induced by his hatred 
of the republican cause, and his knowledge of the 
partiality of the Florentines towards France, not 
only to eonfirm his protection to Alessandro, but 
to fulfil the promise which he had formerly given 
to Clement VII., by bestowing on him the iiaud of 
his natural daughter. 

By this conduct of the emperor, the Florentines 
lost all hope of deliverance from their execrable 
tyrant; but an act of private treachery procured 
for tliem that relief which was denied by the justice 
or commiseration of the arbiter of Italy, tioren- 
zino de* Medici, the representative of the colUiteral 
branch of that family, (which descended from the 
brother of the great Cosmo,) a young man of con- 
siderable intellectual acquirements, but of aban- 
doned morals, was the bosom companion of the 
duke, and the minister of his infamous debaucheries. 
Whatever were his secret motives, — whether, as 
the next heir of Alessandro, he hoped to succeed 
to his power, or was really stimulated by the desire 
of immortalizing himself as the deliverer of his 
country,— he resolved to assassinate the duke. 

Under pretence of having secured for him an as- 
signation with a hidy of great beauty, a married 
woman, and a near relative of his own, he induced 
Alessandro to quit the palace one night, and to re- 
pair unattended and disguised to his house. There, 
m a private and remote apartment, he left bun, ap- 
parently for the purpose of escorting the lady to 
the spot; but while the duke, who had thrown him- 
self on a couch, was unsuspiciously awaiting his 
return, he suddenly re-entered the room, followed 
by an assassin, and plunged a dagger into the bosom 

• One of the last aeta of aement VII. seemed to ooneum- 
mate the gnuMleur of hie houee. This was the marriage, 
in IMS, of his yottthftil relative, the too fiunous Catherine 
de^ Medici, into the royal Ikmily of France; a dei^ntdation 
by which Francis I. strove to purchase the fHendsbipof the 
pope. Catherine, destined to give birth to three of the worst 
sovereigns of France, and to prove herself the scourge of 
that unhappy kingdom, was the daughter of Lorenao (son of 
the last Plero), and the only surviving legitimate descendant 
or the great Cosmo. But if Clement VII. hoped by this mar- 
riage to cement the strength of his (hmily, his expectation 
was vain. Catherine detested alike the bastard Alessandro 
and his collateral heirs ; and her court was long the focus of 
machinations against them. 



of the libertine prince, (a.d. 1637.) The woimd 
was mortal, but Alessandro neverUieless made a 
desperate struggle with his murderer, until, as they 
grappled on the couch, the attendant of Lorenzinu 
deliberately completed the deed of horror, by cut- 
ting the throat of the duke. The plan of Loren- 
ztuo had been laid with such secrecy and ability, 
that the murder was accomplished without alarm; 
but he had no sooner dispatched hin victim than, 
losing all presence of mind, he neither attempted 
to proclaim the death of the tyrant, and to raise 
the city by the cry of liberty, nor to possess himself 
of the vacant government. He precipitately fled 
from the city, and joined the exiles at Venice; and 
before, in their surprise, they could take effectual 
measures for availing tiiemselves of his act, the 
opportunity for restoring the republic was lost. 

By the Florentine exiles, and by all the lovers of 
extinguished freedom in the peninsula, the assassi- 
nation of the tyrant of Florence was applauded in 
unmeasured terms, as an act of the highest repub- 
lican virtue; and Lorenzino de' Medici himself was 
eulogized and sung as a new Brutus, the saviour of 
his country. Some modem writers also have not 
been ashamed to hesitate between praise and repro- 
bation of tlus deed. But its atrocious perfidy is 
fitted to create only the sentiment of unmingled 
abhorrence; and the acknowledged previous depra- 
vity of Lorenzino forbids us from attributing even 
the incentive of a mistaken principle of duty, to 
the corrupted sensualist, and the base pander of 
another's lusts. There is nothing more danserous 
to acknowledge, or more improbable in itself, than 
the compatibility of political virtue with personal 
iniquity; nor should tlie pure cause of fireedom ever 
be sullied by association with a crime, at which 
every better feeling of our nature revolts*. 

Except in her deliverance from his personal ex- 
cesses, Florence derived no advantage from the mur- 
der of the duke Alessandro. The leading members of 
the oligarchical senate, among whom the historian 
Guicciardini had acted too conspicuous a part for 
his own fair fame, were conscious of having pro- 
voked the hatred of their felluw-dtizenft, and 
dreaded the re-establishment of a popular govern- 
ment. They conducted themselves with great abi- 
lity; they secured the city, with the soldiery of the 
late tyrant, before they permitted the news of his 
death to transpire; and they raised to the supreme 
power the youthful Cosmo de' Medici : son of Gio- 
vanni, the celebrated captain of the black bands, 
and i^ter Lorenzino, next representative of the col- 
Uteral branch of the sovereign house. 

This young man was living in retirement near 
Florence; and Guicciardini and his party, judging 
of him only by his inexperience, doubted not that 
they should be permitted to engross all tlie powers 
of government m his name. But m tliis expectation 
they were bitterly mistaken. Cosmo was no sooner in- 

* Lorenilno de' Medici reaped the merited fruits of his 
shocking treachery. Pursued by the resentment of the em- 
peror and the successor of Alessandro, snd haunted by the 
perpetual fear of death, he continued his iligbt firom Italy 
into Tork^, and afterwards passed into Franee, from whence 
he at last ventured to return to Venice. But neither his 
constant watchfulness, nor the obeeurity in which he endea^ 
vonred to shroud himself, could save him; and afier eleven 
years of harassing exile, he was finally assassinated at Ve- 
nice, by order of the grand-duke Cosmo I. 

Q 
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Stalled in his new dignity than, with equal ambition 
and diflsimnlation and energy, he determined to role 
without them. His election was confirmed by the 
emperor, who placed garriaonB in the Florentine 
fortressee, under pretence of supporting him; and 
when the exiles made a last and generous effort in 
arms to recover freedom for their country, with the 
aid of Francis I., they were utteriy defeated by 
the imperial forces in the service of Ckismo, and 
the greater number of them fell into his power. 
They experienced no mercy: all who were most 
illustrious by their personal characters, and the 
names which they bore, were consigned to the rack 
and the sword of the executioner; and Filippo 
Strozzi, the most distinguished among them, whose 
fate was longest in suspense, perished the last of 
these victims in the cause of Florentme liberty. 
(a.d. 1538.) 

The first cruel triumph of Cosmo was over his 
enemies; his next, a worthy consummation of in- 
gratitude, was the expulsion of his friends, the ar- 
tificers d his power. He dismissed them from all 
offices of authority, successively to tennmate their 
lives in mortification and disgrace. Having thus 
removed every obstacle to his solitary despotism, 
Cosmo devoted the long residue of his life to the 
extension of his dominions. He never was able to 
free his throne from the chains with which CharlesV. 
and his son continued to encircle it ; fur it was by 
foreign protection alone that he maintained his 
usurpation against the general hatred of his sub- 
jects. But he persevered in the objects of his base 
ambition, until all Tuscany, except the republic of 
Lucca, and the province of the Spanish garrisons, 
was consigned to his government His most im- 
portant acquisition was the state of Sienna. For 
the reduction of that republic, after its revolt against 
Spanish oppression, and its alliance with France, 
Chariea V. was principally indebted to the skilful 
exertions of the duke, and the army which he cre- 
ated; though Cosmo never himself appeared at the 
head of his troops. Charles Y. however retamed 
the possession which Cosmo had won; and it was 
only in 1657, two years after this successful and 
iniquitous war, that Philip II. resigned to his de- 
pendant the prize of Sienna. The annals of that 
ferocious and turbulent republic offer, perhaps, few 
sudi splendid and deeply attractive associations, as 
those which bind our interest and sympathy to the 
fortunes of Florence; but the last struggle of Si- 
enna, a struggle of hopeless and desperate heroism 
against foreign oppressors, at least merits an honour- 
able record, and ennobles the last days of her 
commonwealth. 

Cosmo I. had hitherto reigned under no other 
character, tiian the ambiguous one of chief or 
prince of the Florentine state. But twelve years 
alter his acquisition of Sienna, he at length pre- 
vailed on pope Pius Y. to bestow on him the titie of 
grand-duke of Tuscany, (a.d. 1509.) His right to this 
new dignity was, however, for some time contested by 
the other Italian princes ; and it was only in 1575 
that an imperial investiture to the same effSect, 
granted to his son by Maximilian II., secured the 
universal recognition of the Medici among the sove- 
reign houses of Europe. The reign of Cosmo had 
hem sullied by numerous acts of atrocious cruelty, 
ingratitude, and perfidy, which werepeorly relieved 
by his passionate taste for literature and art. There 



is sometimes retribution on earth, even for 
ful crime : a fearful domestic tragedy embittered 
the latter years of Cosmo, and thickened the gloom 
of that sen-bereavement in which he had left him- 
self, by spuminff his early friends and supporters 
from his side. Two of his sons perished under cir- 
cumstances of such mjTstery and shame, that their 
fate was sedulously enveloped in an obscurity which 
the public eye never entirely penetrated. But it 
was believed'that one of them, don Giovanni, fell by 
the hand of his brother, and that the miserable 
fiither sternly revenged his death by plunging his 
dagger in the heart of the guilty fratricide, don 
Garcias ;--«ven in the arms of his other parent, 
Eleonora di Toledo, who sank into her grave imder 
this accumulation of honors. 

On the death of Cosmo I., he was succeeded by 
his eldest son Francesco : a prince who, without 
his talents, inherited his perfidious cruelty, and was 
the slave of licentious passions, to which he had 
himself been a stranger. (a.d. 1575.) The discovery 
in 1578 of a last conspiracy of the partizans of 
liberty at Florence, to overthrow an usurpation 
which no lapse of time could legalize, gave occasion 
to dispUy all the merciless spirit of the grand-duke. 
A great number of persons were executed ; nor 
was the appetite of Francesco for blood thus sa- 
tiated. Against the distinguished exiles who, having 
in 1537 escaped the fiite of Filippo Strozzi and his 
associates, still survived, and to whom Catherine de' 
Medici had given refuge at the French court, the 
grand-duke employed a regular system of extermi- 
nation. He took the most expert Italian assassins 
into his pay, and sent them to his ambassador at 
Paris. To aid the work of the dagger^ he supplied 
that agent dS murder with subtie poisons, of which, 
under pretence of making chemical experiments, 
Cosmo I. had established a manufiieture in his 
palace ; and he set a price of four thousand ducats 
upon the head of each of the enemies of his house. 
It was in vain that the wretched exiles, discovering 
their danger by the assassination of the first victim 
of this infernal plot, dispersed from Paris, and en- 
deavoured to bury themselves in remote provinces 
of France and other coimlries. The emissaries of 
the grand-duke, rendered indefatigable by avarice, 
were successful in dogging their fiight ; and pei^ 
mitted them neither escape nor repose until the last 
of tiiem had passed from a violent death into the 
quiet of the grave. 

The only remaining event of importance in the 
reign of Francesco was his marriage with Bianca 
Capello, celebrated for her adoption by the repnUie 
of Yenice. The whole story of this lady is » ro- 
mance ; but a romance roimded with a tale of 
murder. (a.d. 1579.) The daughter of a nobleman 
of Yenice, she had inspned a ^oun^ Florentine with 
an ardent attachment which, imaeming him to be a 
man of birth, she had suffered herself to return. 
On discovering his humble station, she implored 
him not to complete the ruin of their common for- 
tunes by persisting in his suit. But she could not 
refuse hima last adieu and anoetumal assignatiim ; 
and on attempting to regain her fisther's puaee, she 
found the gales already dosed. The first impni- 
dence led to a greater ; she threw herself into a 
gondola with her lover, accompanied him to Flo- 
rence, an4 diere married him. Thenceforth she 
lived m obscurity, until the duke Francesco mw her 
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by cbanoey was inflamed with a violent paasion by 
her beauty, and made his intention to reconcile her 
with her family the pretext of frequent visitB. Her 
husband was invited to court, loaded with advanoe- 
I ment — and assasBinated. The grand-duke then 
I shortly became a widower. He retained Bianca in 
his palace, and sent ambassadors to Venice to de- 
mand her hand ; and the senate, desirous to honour 
the future grand-duchess with a fitting preparation 
for a throne, adopted her by the title of ** daughter 
of the Venetian republic." Her marriage with the 
grand-duke was then concluded ; but not without 
the violent opposition of his brother, the cardinal 
Ferdinando. After some years, however, the in- 
dignation of the cardmal, at tiie unworthy alliance 
of his house with the dissolute child of a Venetian 
noble, appeared to have subsided ; he was recon- 
ciled with the ducal pair, and invited them to a 
banquet ; but it was only to administer poison to 
them both. (a.d. 1587.) 

Ferdinando de* Medici, on succeeding to the 
crown, which he had compassed by treachery and 
fratricide, abjured his priestly vows, that he might 
be at liberty to marry. But, notwithstanding his 
personal depravity, he was not without enunent 
talents for government. He assiduously promoted 
commerce and maritune enterprise among his sub- 
jects ; and he aspired to deliver his throne of Tus- 
cany from a long and oppressive dependence on the 
Spanish monarchy. With this view, he concluded 
and maintained a close alliance with Henry IV. of 
France ; but, alter the treaty with Savoy, by which 
that monarch, at the opening of the new century, 
excluded himself from communication with Italy, 
the grand-duke of Tuscany necessarily fell agam 
under the Spanish yoke, from which he had laboured 
to extricate his dominions. 

Though one state of Tuscany continued, during 
the whole of the sixteenth century, to enjoy the 
forms of a free constitution, such was the insignifi- 
cance in which its fortunes were plunged, that, in 
the aunals of the times, we are scarcely reminded of 
its existence. The solitary republic of Lucca 
founded the best hope of escape from utter subju- 
gation in an obscurity from which she only once 
emerged. For shelter against the secret machi- 
nations and open assaults of Cosmo I., her rulers, 
feeling tlieir weakness, had recourse to intrigues 
in the imperial councils, and succeeded, by enor- 
mous bribes to the ministers of Charies V., in ob- 
taining the protection of that monarch. From this 
epoch a few uninteresting domestic convulsions 
alone varied her condition. In the struggle between 
the aristocratical and democratical factions in her 
councils, the former finally prevailed, and in 1656 
obtained the enactment of a law, (called the hem 
Martiniana, from its author, the gonfalonier Mi^- 
tino Bernardino,) which indirecUy, but securely, 
restricted eligibility for all offices of state within 
narrow limits, and*thus established at Lucca, as the 
closing of the great council had anciently at Venice, 
a sovereign and hereditary oligarchy *. 

In the condition of Italy mnaer a number of petty 

* Bernardo Sognl, 8tor. Flor. b. v. p. 14S, and Sdplooe 
Ammirato, lator. Fior. b.xxxl. p. 4S0:— paaaim, to the elooo 
of both theao worka; after whieh aee Bagoedo OaHuisi, 
Stor. del Otaa Docato di Toaeaaa, firom its oomBanoement 
to voL Iv. p. 57. 



despotisms, an oligarchical government was perhaps 
the only form under which a republic could still 
preserve its existence. The fierce independence of 
a democracy could ill amalgamate with the mingled 
pride and servility of the tyrants of the peninsula, 
who were themselves little more than the slaves of 
a foreign potentate. Of the only three republics of 
the middle ages which were still permitted to sur- 
vive, Venice needed no change to assimilate her 
mockery of a free constitution with the spirit of the 
age ; the new institutions of Lucca were a milder 
conformity with a similar system ; and even the 
stormy commonwealth of Gknoa had already sub- 
sided into obedience to an organized and sovereien 
aristocracy. When Andrea Doria restored the 
political existence of his republic, he laboured, 
doubtless with the zeal and discretion of true pa- 
triotism, to establish, in concert with his friends, 
the best constitution of which the times were sus- 
ceptible. To prevent the revival of those feuds, 
which had inflicted such cruel wounds upon the 
public happiness, the very names of the Adomi and 
Fregosi were suppressed, and those families were 
incorporated into others. With similar views, the 
hiws were repealed which excluded the old nobility 
from oflBces of magistracy ; and a curious arrange- 
ment was adopted to admit all the families of any 
consideration in Qenoa, with equal rights within 
the same circle of aristocracy. 

It had always been customary for the powerful 
Genoese houses to augment their strength by 
adopting inferior iamiUes, who assumed their 
names and arms, and in return for protection, 
engaged in all their quarrels. This ancient prac- 
tice, the nurse of faction, was now rendered condu- 
cive to a better object. Twenty-eight houses, or 
alberghif as they were termed, were named, in one 
or o&er of which all citizens of substance and of 
ancient republican descent were admitted without 
distinction of parties : care being taken to mingle 
Guelfs and Ghibelins, nobles and plebeians, parti- 
zans of the Adomi, and adherents of the Fregosi, 
in every albergo. Thus was created a sovereign 
aristocracy, which formally raised to the rank of a 
gentleman every landed proprietor in the maritime 
territory of Liguria, and every citizen of Grenoa, 
who could prove the purity of his republican an- 
cestry, and was in a condition to contribute to the 
necessities of the state. In this new order by 
hereditary right, was vested exclusively the govern- 
ment of the republic ; and every gentleman took 
his seat by rotation in the grand council of four 
hundred, which was renewed annually. The grand 
council dected a senate of a hundred members, also 
for one year ; and a new doge and signiory of eight 
were similarly chosen every two years, with other 
magistrates. 

This constitution of 1528, which, at the moment 
when the very existence of the republic was 
threatened with dissolution, fixed its independence 
and gave a great number of citizens a share in the 
government, was at first received with transports 
of joy. It covered ancient dissensions with obli- 
vion,and for nearly twenty years gave uninterrupted 
repose to Genoa. But in the process of time, new 
causes of dissatisfaction arose. The lower people 
found themselves excluded from all share in the 
national representation, and desired again to ex- 
change theur subjection to the aristocracy, for the 
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old popular system, even with all its attendant con- 
vulsions and anarchy. Nor were there wanting 
some restless and turbulent spirits, to whom the 
dependence of the republic upon the emperor, and 
the great influence of Doria and his family, were 
galling and obnoxious. The talents and virtues of 
Andrea himself commanded admiration and love ; 
his tried disinterestedness and generous devotion to 
his country's rights were above all suspicion. But 
as he advanced in years, his domestic affections 
fondly centred in a grand-nephew, Giannettino 
Doria, whom he designed for his heir, and made it 
his passion to indulge and aggrandize. As Andrea's 
infirmities increased, he entrusted Giannettino with 
the command of his galleys in the imperial service, 
and suffered him gradually to assume that ascen- 
dancy in the councils of the state, which he had 
himself deservedly enjoyed. He was unconscioos 
how little his grand-nephew's character resembled 
his own ; but the Genoese observed with gloomy 
forebodings the ambition and arrogance of that 
young man ; and the aristocracy, in particular, 
were stung by his overbearing insolence and dan- 
gerous pretensions. 

While mcreasing jealousy and suspicion were 
rankling in the public mind, a young nobleman, 
who, under many qualities which secured the 
popular esteem, concealed an audacious and inor- 
dinate ambition, was encouraged by the discontent 
of the people to attempt the destruction of the aris- 
tocracy, of the Doria, and of the Spanish authority 
over the republic. (a.d.1547.) This was the famous 
Giovanni Ludovico de' Fieschi, count of Lavagna. 
Inheriting the ancient enmity of his noble house 
towards that of Doria, he was particularly wounded 
in his pride by the presumption of Giannettino, 
in endeavouring to convert his great-uncle's influ- 
ence into an hereditary dignity ; and he thought 
the first rank in the state not an object of too 
difficult attainment for his own illustrious birth 
and daring aspirations. Assuring himself secretly 
of the future support of France, of the pope, 
Paul III., and of his son the duke of Parma, 
against the imperial vengeance, he induced many 
citizens of the old popular party to embrace and 
second his design. 

The immediate and sanguinary purpose of this 
desperate conspiracy was to assassinate the Doiia 
and to seize the city ; and Fiesco, under pretence 
of fitting out some galleys, which he had procured 
from the pope, to cruise at his own cost against the 
Turkish infidds, introduced a body of his retainers 
and of hired soldiery within the walls. Privately 
assembline this armed force with the band of con- 
spirators m his palace, he invited all the citizens, 
whom he considered most disaffected to the govern- 
ment, to an evening entertainment. When his 
company had entered, and the doors were closed and 
guarded, he then communicated his project to the 
astonished assembly ; and setting before them in a 
passionate harangue the danger in which the re- 
public stood from the power of the Doria and the 
protection accorded to them by the emperor, he 
demanded for his undertaking a co-operation, which 
none of his guests, surroundeid as they were by his 
armed retainers, dared to refuse. Those among 
them who disapproved of the enterprise, were yet 
constrained to engage in it ; and in the dead of 
night, Fiesco sallied at their head into the slumber- 



ing city. With one detachment, he himself under- 
took the attack of the harbour, in which Doria's 
galleys lay dismantled; while bis brodiers and other 
leaders were entrusted with the seizure of the 
different gates and strongholds of the city. In a 
short time every assault had succeeded ; all Genoa 
was filled with tumult and uproar ; and at the cry 
of '* Fiesco and liberty !" many of the populace, 
to whom the leader and his cause were alike dear, 
rose in arms and joined the insurgents. The 
palace of the Doria was without the walls ; but 
Giannettino, roused by the tumult, hastened to the 
city, and met his deaUi at one of the gates, which 
was already in the hands of the conspirators. The 
aged Audita, then finding that all was lost, took 
horse, infirm as he was, and sought safety by flight 
into the country. 

The triumph of Fiesco now seemed to have 
reached its consummation ; but he was .afaready 
beyond its enjoyment. Even at the moment when 
all opposition had ceased, and he prepared to quit 
the harbour and to rejoin his victorious compa- 
nions in the city, a plank, on which he was hastily 
passing from the shore to a galley, overturned and 
precipitated him in his heavy armour into the sea — 
to rise no more. When his fate was known, his 
followers immediately lost courage ; and instead of 
taking possession of the palace of government as 
conquerors, they began to treat for mercy with tlie 
few assembled senators. An amnesty was granted 
to them ; the Fieschi withdrew from the city ; and 
before morning tranquillity reigned again in Genoa. 
The old Doria, in the course of the day, re-entered 
the capital amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
citizens ; and if he could forget the tragical death 
of his fa«loved nephew and the ebullition of fac- 
tious ingratitude, no farther calamity shaded the 
residue of a life, which was prolonged to the age of 
ninety-four ; and for above thirteen years after this 
solitary and brief interruption in his fortunate and 
glorious career. 

After the death of this illustrious patriot in 
]6<M), Genoa was troubled both by fordgn disas- 
ters and intestine dissensions. In 1564, Corsica 
revolted from her yoke ; and it was not without 
a dangerous struggle of four years, that that valu- 
able dependency was again secured to the republic 
During this crisis, too, in 1566, the isle of Scio, 
which the (jenoese family of Giustmiani held of 
their country as a kind of fief, was conquered by 
the Turks. But such reverses affected the happi- 
ness of (}enoa less than the progress of discord 
within her walls, both m the councils of the aris- 
tocracy, and between that order and the dependant 
people. The latter had an eternal source of dis- 
content in their exclusion from political rights : the 
former were split into factions by the jealousy be- 
tween the ancient nobility and their new assoeiates 
in the aristocracy, whose rights were ill defined. 
The quarrel of the privileged orders rose to such a 
height that, at length the mediation of the pope, 
the emperor, and the king of Spain was accepted, 
as the only mode of averting a civil war. 

By the arbitration of these powers, the insti- 
tution of Genoa was once more modified. The 
new nobles were placed on an exact equality with 
the old in the sovereign aristocracy ; the inatita- 
tion of the alberglii was suppressed ; and every 
family resumed its original name. But the into- 
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of the xnaas of the people were entirely sacri- 
ficed ; and the consolidation of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy finally confirmed the limitation of all 
political rights within the \)a\e of that order. 
The strength of old associations and manners, the 
force of public opinion, and tlie long habits of a 
democracy, .had still however some effect upon 
the laws of the republic. It was provided that 
ten new citizens might annually be admitted into 
the noble and privileged body. The persons who 
received such prerogatives and honours ceased, 
indeed, thenceforth to belong to the people : they 
shared the interests and adopted the feelings of 
the order mto which they were received. But, 
as some of the old aristocratical fiunilies became 
extinct, and others dwindled in numbers, this 
practice of recruiting from the popular ranks 
alone prevented the Genoese oligarchy from be- 
comioff as nanow, exclusive, and oppressive, as 
that of Venice itself*. 

The government of Venice, that stem and un- 
posmg edifice of antiquity, seemed meanwhile to 
hare suffered no dilapidation from the shock of 
oenturiee. Frowning over the gay and splendid 
bosom of the Adriatic, it stood like a feudal 
donjon ; its massive grandeur deepened in gloom, 
not impaired, by the ravages of time ; its form 
alike unchanged and unchangeable. But if this 
fabric of real despotism, which had been erected 
for the pretended security of republican freedom, 
was not even menaced by domestic assaults, its 
outworks were no longer proof against foreign 
hostility. No decay of the Venetian power was 
indeed perceptible in the severity and oppression 
of the oligarchy towards its own subjects ; and 
the whole of ttie period before us was undistin- 
guished by the slightest vicissitude in the internal 
government and affairs of the state. But before the 
peace of Cambray, the progress of maritime disco- 
very had diverted the commerce of the world, 
which Venice had once engrossed, into other chan- 
nels ; the conduits of her wealth and prosperity 
were dried up ; and long wars had aggravated her 
losses and consumed her treasures. Her senate 
wisely laboured to veil the hopeless exhaustion of 
her resources, and the decline of her strength, 
under the guise of moderation and neutrality ; 
and their efforts were so successful in concealing 
the weakness and languor of her fallen condition, 
that Venice may be said to have preserved the 
reputation of her ancient grandeur in Christian 
Europe, for nearly two centuries after its real 
extinction. 

But the colonial possessions of the republic were 
exposed to attacks from a quarter, in which an- 
cient impressions had less influence, and present 
weakness was more palpably exhibit^. The Otto- 
man power had not vet pused its zenith ; the east- 
cm dependencies of Venice were tempting spoils 
for the ambition and cupidity of the sultans ; and 
twice, during the hut seventy years of the sixteenth 
century, was the republic forcibly dragged from 
the repose and oblivion, in which the senate stu- 
diously enveloped her, to suffer an unequal collision 

* Pllippo Casoni, Annall di Genova, vols, il.-iv. ad p. 70. 
See also, passim, Storia di Giovan Battitta Adrlani, the con- 
tlnuator of Gulcciardinit ad annos:— but particularly b. vi. 
pp. S69-7B, for the conspiracy of Fiesco. 



with the gigantic masses and furious energy of the 
Turkish power. Two unfortunate and cruel wars 
with the Porte broke the long intervals of her mo- 
notonous tranquillity ; and these are, for the greater 
part of a century, the only occurrences in Venetian 
history to require our brief notice. 

Into the first of these contests, Venice was forced 
in 1537, during the scandalous alliance of Francis I. 
with Solyman the Magnificent against the impe- 
rial power. The French monarch vainly endea- 
voured to persuade the republic to confederate with 
him and with the infidels ; the sultan was deter- 
mined to oblige her at all hazards to abandon her 
posture of neutrality ; and his injiurious and hostile 
proceedings, instead of terrifying her into making 
common cause with him, naturally drove her to 
throw herself into the arms of the imperial party. 
After some accidental affrays at sea had widened 
the rupture into an open war, a burge Turkish ar- 
mament was directed against Corfu, and horribly 
devastated that island, but without attempting its 
reduction. The naval forces of Venice, which were 
inferior in numbers to those of Solyman, could not 
prevent this disaster ; but, in the following year, a 
formal league was signed between the emperor, the 
pope, and the Venetians, against their common 
and infidel enemies, (a.d. 1638.) This confederacy 
might have sufficed to chastise the ambitious spirit 
of the Turks ; but Charles V., who had concluded 
a truce with France, was now solicitous only to 
leave the burthens of the war upon Venice, to use 
her resources and husband his own, and to obtain 
better terms for himself through her sacrifices. 
Doria, his admiral, was restraiuMl from all vigor- 
ous action ; and finding their colonies wrested from 
them in successive campaigns, while the galleys of 
their imperial ally were eiUier altogether withheld 
from joining their fleet, or permitted to make only 
a few vain- demonstrations, the Venetians at length 
resolved no longer to support a struggle, the whole 
weight of which fell hopelesBly on themselves. 
They sought and obtained a separate peace, by 
leaving ui the hands of the victorious Turks the 
islands of Palmos, Cesma, Nio, Stampalia, and 
Pares in the ArchipeUgo, and the strong towns of 
Napoli and Malvagia, which the repubUc had still 
possessed in the Morea. (a.d. 1540.) 

By the cessation of tlie Turkish projects against 
the colonies of Venice, just thirty years of profound 
peace were permitted to the republic, between the 
conclusion of this unfortunate war, and the second 
and yet more ruinous struggle. But at length the 
sultan SeUm II., after making immense prepara- 
tions in his arsenals, offered the senate the insult- 
ing alternative of encountering the resistless might 
of his arms, or of surrendering to his sceptre the 
island of Cyprus, where he pretended that an asy- 
lum was afforded to the corsairs who plundered 
his subjects. The republic, stricken as she was 
with mortal languor, could only return one answer 
to the insolent demand, which would rob her of her 
fairest possession ; and a furious war immediately 
commenced. A Tiurkish army, exceeding 50,000 
men at the lowest computation, was promptly dis- 
embarked on the coast of C3rpraB, with a formida- 
ble train of artillery ; while 150 galleys protected 
and aided the operations of this numerous force. 

The Venetian troops in Cyprus had numbered 
only three thousand men, and even this inadequate 
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garnaoD was now thinned by dbiease : the nattTe 
militia was eontemptible, the peasantry were ill 
affected, and the idand contained only two for- 
tjneeeea. Yet the sieges of both these places, of the 
capital Nicosia and of Famagosta, were signalized 
by two of the finest defenees on record. The whole 
relation, indeed, of this war of Cypms is fall of 
that intense interest, which the unshrinking heroism 
of inferior strength, the despair and the unhappy 
fate of the brave, can never cease to command. 
But the numerous details of the struggle would 
carry us beyond our limitB, and I proceed at once 
to the result The whole island was overrun, and 
Nicosia reduced in the first campaign; and Fama- 
ffosta yielded to exhaustion and famine in the fol- 
lowing year, after thousands of the infidels had 
fallen in sanguinary and ineffectual assaults before 
the open breaches of the place. Its capituUtion 
completed the conquest of Cypms by the Turks, 
and was immediately vioUted by the inhuman tor- 
ture and murder of Mare' Antonio Bragadino, the 
governor of the fortress, who had covered himself 
with glory in its defence. 

When the Turks disembarked their formidable 
array in Cyprus, the Venetians by extraordinary 
efforts had fitted out a naval armament of near a 
hundred gallejrs, and great vessels: — a force not 
unworthy of the prouder da}-s of their republic. 
But even this fieet was far outnumbered by that of 
the enemy ; and the senate dared not provoke the 
risk of an encounter. All their attempts to assist 
the gallant defenders of their most precious colony 
had therefore been limited to the hasty introduction 
of a few reinforcements into Famagosta, dnrinff the 
temporary absence of the main squadron of the 
Turks. MeanwhOe, however, the senate were 
earnestly engaged in soliciting the powers of Eu- 
rope to form a league with their republic, in a 
cause which was in some measure that of all Chria- 
tendom. But of the nations of the cross, they 
could at first induce only the pope and other Italian 
powers to afford them the feeble succour of a few 
galleys; and when Philip II. of Spain was, after 
some delay, instigated by mingled ftuiaticism and 
self-interest to engage in the support of the re- 
public, his selfish caution paralyzed the exertions 
of the league, as that of his &ther had done in the 
precedmg war. The orders of Philip to his ad- 
miral, to whom the chief command of the allied 
fleets was yielded, prevented any vigorous measure 
until Cyprus had already fUlen. But at length 
don Juan of Austria, natund brother of Philip, was 
permitted by that monarch to assume the office of 
generalissimo of the Christian league; and the im- 
petuosity of this young prince could not be re- 
strained to accord with the sluggish policy of the 
Spanish court The Turkish fleet, now swollen to 
the enormous force of two hundred and fifty galleys, 
and other vessels of war, had already appeared in 
the Ionian sea; the Christian armament of equal 
strength was concentrated off Corfu. 

At length, in the gulf of Lepanto, near the an- 
cient promontory of Actium, — famous for the only 
naval battle, says Daru, which ever decided the 
fate of an empire — the banners of the cross and 
the crescent floated over five hundred decks, in 
the most gigantic and sangumary naval encounter, 
which any age of the world had yet seen. (a.d. 
1571.) Along the whole extent of the vast hostile 



lines of four miles, the day was long and Amoudy 
contested; the ancient names of the Venetian oli- 
garchy were once more emblazoned in Various 
achievement; the ancient maritime valour of the 
republic seemed once again to rekindle in all its 
lustre, for this last and expiring effort The tri- 
umph of the Christian alliance was complete, and 
the chief honours of the victory were due to the 
Venetians. Thirty thousand Turks were abin ; 
near two hundred of their vessels were captured, 
sunk, stranded, or burnt : and the conquerors pur- 
chased their brilliant success with the Uvea of five 
thousand of their bravest 

Strange as it should seem, the victory of Le- 
panto was a barren triumph. The canfederates 
immediately separated, and returned to their ports 
to enjoy their useless laurels, and to repair their 
losses. No further operations were attempted after 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet; and the Ve- 
netians found the deplorable exhaustion of thdr 
overstrained energiea the only fruits of their sac- 
cess. The Turks covered the Grecian seas with a 
newarmament before the followingsummer,scarcely 
inferior in strength to that which they had lost; and 
the confederates having vainly endeavoured to bring 
tliem to action, disposed, uter a short and insig- 
nificant campaign. The Venetians had more reason 
to dread the desertion of their allies, and the total 
consumption of their resources, than to hope lor 
any ultinoate advantage from the war. The Turks 
equally desired repose, but were resolved not to 
part with their acquisition; and the republic, by 
leaving them in poasession of Cyprus, finally ob- 
tained a peace, (a.d. 1573.) By thus submitting 
to the loss of a subject kingdom,— a loss cruelly 
aggravated by its shame — the discrowned queen of 
the Adriatic was suffered to sink again into the 
languid slumber, which endured beyond the dose 
of the sixteenth century*. 
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PART I. 



Geneial anpect of Italy in the eeventeenth eentniy^-OoB- 
flnned degradation of the people— Total eomiptk» of 
Italian mannen— Cecisbeism— The unimportant political 
Ibrtunef of the peninsula during tUa eentury; test de- 
scrihed in noticing the aflUn of its states under separate 
heads— The Spanish proTinces of Italy— Milan and Sar- 
dinia— Naples— Rapacious oppression and naal-adminis- 
tration of the Spanish government in that kingdom— ^ene- 

• Vettor Sandi, Stor. Clv. Venes. b. x. ee. 1-15. Dam. 
Hist, de Yenise, vol. iv. bb. zxv.-xzvlii. For the details of 
the war of Cyprus, I would refer the reader to Pado Paruta, 
Hist, della Gnerra di Cipro; a work which has all the ani- 
mating interest of fiction, with the air, at least, of fidelity, 
and is very superior to the history of Venice by the same 
writer:- which I have also consulted. 
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ral diaoontent of the people— Singolar and abortive conspi- 
racy of the monastic orders in Calabria— The Neapolitans 
driven to revolt by want and misery— Furioot insurrec- 
tion of the populace of the capital, headed by the fisher- 
man Masaniello— Fearftil power of that demagogue— The 
Tieeroy eompeUed to yield to the insurgents— He obtains 
the assassinatton of Masaniello— The aggravated perfidy 
ef the Spaniards produces new bloodshed and suocessAil 
revolt— The Neapolitans determine to erect a republic— 
IMviaions among the people— Termination of the insur- 
rection—The Spanteh despotism re-eatablisbed with signal 
cruelty, and maintained to the end of the century— Sicily 
—Its fate similar to that of the sister kingdom of Naples 
— IneflTectual insurrection at Palermo— More serious revolt 
of Messina— The Spanish governor expelled- The Messi- 
nese declare Louis XIY. of France king of Sicily— Pro- 
gress of the contest of Messina between France and Spain 
— Louis XIV. basely and cruelly deeerts the Messineee— 
Their accumulated miseries — Merciless punishment of 
their revolt by the Spanish government— Decay of Met- 
aina— The popedom— Succession of pontiib— Paul V. — 
His abortive attempts to revive the ancient pretensions of 
the holy see— Urban YIII.- War of the Barberini— The 
duchy of Urliino annexed to the papacy; and the fleih of 
Castro and Ronciglione also— Alexander VII.- Quarrel xe- 
apecting the privileges of the French embassy at Borne- 
Insolent pretensions of Louis XIV., maintained by the 
humiliation of the holy see— Innocent XI.— The dignity of 
the papacy again violated by Louis XIV.- The French 
king at length rebuces in his pretensions— Unimportant 
pontificates of the successors of Innocent XI.— Parma.— 
Reigns of the dukes Ranucdo I., Odoard, and Ranuccio 11. 
— Sloth and hereditary corpulence of the princes of Far- 
niee— Approaching extinction of their line— Modena— 
Reigns of Cesare, Alfonso III., Francesco I., Alfonso IV., 
Francesco II., and Rinaldo of Este— Mantua— GenenI 
war caused by the diqiuted succession to that duchy— 
Disgraoeftil reign and abandoned character of Ferdinand 
Charles, the last duke— Tuscany— Reign of the archduke 
Ferdinando I.— His encouragement of commercial industry 
in bis states— He founda the proaperity of Leghorn, and 
amaaaea immenae treaaurea— Hia aon, Coamo II., purauea 
hia enlightened policy— Ferdinando II.— The treasury 
drained by ftimlahing subsidies to the house of Austria- 
Extinction of the political importance of Tuscany- Reign 
of CMmo ni.— Florence the seat of j^my superatition. 



Thb general aspect of Italy dnring the whole coune 
of the seTenteenth century, remained unchanged 
by any signal revolution. The pWiod which bad 
already elapsed between the extinction of national 
aiid civil independence and the opening of the 
period before us, had sufficed to establish the per- 
manency of the several despotic governments of the 
peninsula, and to regulate the limits of their 
various states and provinces. If we except some 
popular commotions in Naples and Sicily, the 
struggle between the oppressed and the oppressor 
had wholly ceased. Servitude had become the heir- 
loom of the people ; and they bowed their necks 
unresistingly and from habit to the grievous yoke 
which tiieir fietthers had borne before them. Their 
tjrrants, domestic and foreign, revelled or slumbered 
on their thrones. The Itidian princes of the seven- 
teenth century were more voluptuous and efifeminate, 
but perhaps were less ferocious and sanguinary than 
the andent Visconti, the Scala, the Carrara, the 
Gonzaga. But the condition of their subjects was 
not the less degraded. Their sceptres haa broken 
every mouldermg relic of freedom ; and their dy- 
nasties, unmdested in their seats, were left (I ex- 
cept that of Savoy) to that quiet and gradual 



extinction which was ensured by the progress of 
mental and corporeal degeneracy : the hereditary 
consequences of slothful and bloated intemperance. 
The seventeenth century, however, saw untroubled 
to its close the reign of several ducal houses, which 
were to become extinct in the following age. 

Compared with that of the precedmg century, 
the history of Italy at this period may appear less 
deeply tinged with national crime, and humiliation, 
and misery ; for the expiring throes of political 
vitality had been followed by Sie stilhiess of death. 
But| as a distinguished writer has well remarked, 
we should greatly err if, in observing that history 
is little more than the record of human calamity, 
we should conclude tliat the times over which it is 
silent are necessarily less characterized by misfor- 
tune. History can seldom penetrate into the re- 
cesses of society, can rarely observe the shipwreck 
of domestic peace, and the destruction of private 
virtue. The happiness and the wretchedness of 
fiunilies equally escape its coffnizanoe. But we 
know that, in Uie country and in the times which 
now engage our attention, the frightful corruption 
of manners and morality had sapped the most 
sacred relations of life. The ipfiuence of the Spa- 
nish sovereignty over a great part of the peninsula 
had made way for the introduction of many Castilian 
prejudices ; and these were fatally engrafted on the 
vices of a people already too prone to- licentious 
gallantry. The merchant-noble of the Italian re- 
publics had been taught to see no degradation in 
commerce ; and some of the numerous members of 
his house were always engaged in pursuits which 
increased the wealth and consequence of their 
fiunily. But the haughty cavalier of Spain viewed 
the exercise of such plebeian industry with bitter 
contempt The Spanish military inundated the pe- 
ninsula ; and the growth of Spanish sentiment was 
encouraged by the Italian princes. They induced 
their courtiers to withdraw their capitals from com- 
merce, that they might invest them in estates, which 
descended to their eldest sons, the representatives 
of their families ; and the younger branches of 
every noble house were condemned to patrician in- 
dolence, poverty, and celibacy. It was to recom- 
pense these younger sons, thus sacrificed to family 
pride, and for ever debarred from forming matri- 
monial connexions, that the strange and demorali- 
zing office of the eeeitbeOf or oavaliere tercenUf was 
instituted : an office which, under the guise of 
romantic politeness, and fostered by the dissolute 
example of the Italian princes and their courts, 
thinly veiled the universal privilege of adultery. 

This pernicious and execrable fashion poisoned 
the sweet fountain of domestic happiness and con- 
fidence at its sources. * The wife was no longer the 
intimate of her husband's heart, the faithful partner 
of his joys and cares. The eternal presence of the 
licensed paramour blasted his peace ; and tlie emo- 
tions of paternal love were converted into distract- 
ing doubts or baleful indifference. The degrad^ 
parent, husband, son, fled from the pollution which 
reigned within his own dwelling, himself to plunge 
into a similar vortex of corruption. AU the social 
ties were loosened : need we demand of history if 
public happiness could reside in that land, where 
private m(»ality had perished * f 

• Siamondi, voL xvL pp. S19-SS9. 
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In attempting to bring the unimportant fortanes 
of Italy during the seventeenth century into a 
general point of view, we should find considerable 
and needless difficulty, (a.d. 1607.) In the begin- 
ning of the century, a quarrel between the popedom 
and Venice appeared likely to kindle a general war 
in the peninsula ; but the difference was terminated 
by negotiation. (a.d. 1627.) Twenty years later, 
the disputed succession of the duchy of ftlantna 
created more lasting troubles, and involved all 
Lombardy in hostilities ; in which the imperialists, 
the Spaniards, the French, and the troops of Savoy, 
once more mingled on the ancient theatre of so 
many sanguinary wars and calamitous devastations. 
But this unuiteresting struggle, if not marked by 
len cruelty and rapine towards the inhabitants of 
the country, was pursued with less destructive vigour 
and activity than in the preceding century ; nor 
were the French arms attended by those violent 
alternations of success and failure which had for- 
merly inflicted such woes upon the peninsula. From 
the epoch at which Henry IV. excluded himself 
from Italy by the Savoyard treaty, until the ambi- 
tions designs of cardinal Richelieu involved France 
in the support of the pretensions of the Grisous 
over the Valteline country against Spain, the French 
standards had not been displayed beyond the Alps. 
But from the moment at which the celebrated 
minister of Louis XIII. engaged in this enterprise, 
until the peace of the Pyrenees, the incessant con- 
t4*Mtof the French and Spanish monarchies, in which 
the dukes of Savoy and other Italian powers vari- 
ously embarked, was continually extended to tlie 
frontiers of Piedmont and Lombardy. 

The arms of the combatants, however, seldom 
penetrated beyond the northern limits of Italy ; 
and their rivalr}', which held such a fatal influence 
on the peace of other parts of the European conti- 
nent, can scarcely be said to have materially affected 
the national affairs of the peninsula. Meanwhile, 
the few brief and petty internal hostilities which 
arose and terminated among the Italian princes, 
were of still less general consequence and interest. 
The subsequent gigantic wars into which Louis 
XIV., by his insatiable lust of conquest, forced the 
great powers of Europe, were little felt in Italy 
until the close of the century ; except in the terri- 
tories of the dukes of Savoy. Thus, altogether, 
instead of endeavouring to trace the history of Italy 
during the seventeenth century as one integral and 
undivided subject, it will be more convenient still 
to consider the few important events in the contem- 
porary annals of her different provinces as really 
appertaining, without much connexion, to distinct 
and separate states ; and the affairs of these I 
shall notice nearly in the same order as in the last 
chapter. 

The immediate dominion of the Spanish monarchy 
over great part of Italy, lasted during the whole A 
the seventeenth century. Naples, Sicily, Milan, 
and Sardinia, were exposed alike to the oppression 
of the Spanish court, and to the inherent vices of 
its administration. Its grievous exactions were 
rendered more ruinous by rae injudicious and absurd 
manner of their infliction ; by the private rapacity 
of the viceroys, and the peculation of their officers. 
Its despotism was aggravated by all the wantouness 
of power, and all the contemptuous insolence of 
pride. But of these four subject states, the two 



last, Mibui and Sardinia, suffered in silenee ; and 
except that the Lombard duchy was almost inces- 
santly a prey to warfare and ravages, from which 
the insular kingdom was exempted, a common ob- 
scurity and total dearth of all interest equally per- 
vade the annals of both. But the fortunes of the 
two kingdoms of Naples and SicUy were more re- 
markable from the violent efforts of the peopte, ill 
conducted and unsnoeessfiil though these were, to 
shake off the intoleimble yoke of Spain. 

To describe the state of the vieeroyalty of Naples 
in the seventeenth centniy, I need only repeat and 
strengthen the picture drawn in the last chapter. 
For, as the decline of the Spanish monarchy, which 
had already commenced in the reign of PhUip II., 
continued rapidly progressive under his successors, 
the third and fourUi Philip^, and the feeble Charles 
II., so the neeessities of the Spanish government 
became more pressing, and its demands more ra- 
pacious and exorbitant. Of the revenue of about 
six millions of gold ducats, which the viceroys ex- 
torted from the kingdom, less than one million and 
a half covered the whole public charge, civil and 
military, of the country ; and after all their own 
embezzlements and those of their subalterns, they 
sent yearly to Spain more than four millions, no 
part of which ever returned. Thus was the king- 
dom perpetually drained of wealth, which nothing 
but the lavish abundance of nature in that most 
fertile of regions could in any degree have reno- 
vated. But even the luxuriant opulence of Naples 
could neither satisfy the avarice of the court of 
Madrid, nor protect the people from misery and 
want under a government, whose impositions in- 
creased with the public exhaustion, and were mul- 
tiplied with equal infatuation and wickedness upon 
the common necessaries of life. In this manner, 
duties were established upon flesh, fish, oil, and 
even upon flour and bread ; and the people found 
themselves crushed under taxation, to pay the debts 
and to feed the armies of Spain. Their wealth and 
their youth were alike drawn out of their country, 
in quarrels altogether foreign to the national uite- 
rests : in the u^ortunate and mismanaged wars of 
the Spanish court in Lombardy and Catalonia, in 
the Low Countries and Germany *. Meanwhile, as 
during the last century, the interior of the kingdom 
was almost always infested with banditti, rendered 
daring and reckless of crime by their numbers and 
the defenceless state of society ; and so ill guarded 
were the sea-coasts, that the Turkish pirates made 
habitual descents during the whole course of the 

• We may judge of the manner in which Naples was 
habitually drained of resources of all kinds, under the 
Spanish government, by the detailed statement of Giannone. 
that between 1631 and 1637 alone (in the six years of the 
vieeroyalty of the oondi di Monterey), 5500 cavalry and 
48,000 Infantry were raised and exported fin* the Spanish 
If ars in Catalonia, Provence, the Milanese duchy, the Low 
Countries, and Germany. It was a part of these Neapolitan 
bands which the cardinal-Infisnt of Spain led through Italy 
into Germany In 1634, and which, in conjunction with the 
Imperialists, gained the famous battle of Nordlingen against 
the Swedish generals and their army. In the same six 
years, also, Naples supplied 200 pieces of cannon, and 70,000 
muskets, pikes, cuirasses, and pistols ; a very considerable 
fabrication of arms for that period. By all these eflbrts the 
state incurred a debt of fifteen millions of dueati. See Istor. 
Civ. di NapoU, b. xxvL c. 3. 
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century, ravaged the country, attacked viUagea and 
even citiefl^ and carried off tiie people into slavery. 

It cannot excite our surprise, that the evils of 
the Spanish administration filled the Neapolitans 
with discontent and indignation : we may only 
wonder, that any people could be found abject 
enough to submit to a government, at once so 
oppressive and feeble. The first decided attempt 
to throw off the foreign yoke had its origin among 
an order, in which such a spirit might least be an- 
ticipated. In the last year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Tommaso Campanella, a Dominican friar, 
had on account, says Giaiinone, of his wicked life 
and the suspicion of infidelity, mcurred the rigours 
of the Roman inquisition. On his release he hi- 
biiured, in revenge for the treatment which he 
liad received at Rome, to induce the brethren of 
his own order, the Augustms, and the Franciscans, 
to excite a religious and political revolution in 
Galabria. He acquired among them the same 
reputation for sanctity and prophetic illumina- 
tion, which Savonarola had ^ned at Florence a 
hundred years before. He secretly inveighed 
against the Spanish tyranny ; he decUred that he 
was appointed by the Almighty to overthrow it, 
and to establish a republic in its place ; and he 
succeeded in enlisting the monastic orders and se- 
veral bishops of Calabria in the cause. By their 
exhortations, a multitude of the people and banditti 
of the province were roused to second him ; and 
his desipin was embraced by great numbers of tlie 
provincial barons, whose names the hbtorian de- 
cUres that he suppresses from regard to their de- 
scendants. Campanella relied likewise on the as- 
sistance of the Turks in the meditated insurrection. 
But the secret of so extensive a conspiracy could 
not be preserved; the government got notice of 
it before it was ripe for execution ; and Campanella 
and his chief priestly associates, with other con- 
spirators, were adroitly arrested. Many of them 
were put to death under circumstances of atrocious 
cruelty ; but Campanella himself, in the extremity 
of his torments, had the consummate address to 
render his confessions so perplexed and incohe- 
rent, that he was regarded as a madman, and sen- 
tenced only to perpetual imprisonment ; from which 
he contrived at length to escape. He fled to 
France, and peaceably ended his life many years 
afterwwds at Paris *. 

After the suppression of this conspiracy, Naples 
was frequently agitated at different intervals by 
commotions, into which the lower people were 
driven by misery and want These partial ebulli- 
tions of popular discontent were not, however, 
marked by any very serious character until the 

* The whole accoant of this oonsplracy in Giannone is 
very curious (b. xzv. c. 1). Campanella relied, says he, 
upon two expedients, the tongue and arms. Among the 
friars, no fewer than three hundred preachers were appointed 
to beat "the drum ecclesiastic" of revolt through the king- 
dom. The union of clergy, nobles, and people in the same 
cause, however, speaks volumes a^nit the Spanish govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the odium with which the Neapolitan 
lawyer labours to invest the whole affldr. In all questions 
between the tyrants and the people of his country, Oiannone 
took the side of the former. Hence it may be feared, that 
it was not Arom any Just sense of religious liberty that he 
opposed the popedom; and yet he has been praised as the 
very apostle of toleration. 



middle of the century ; when the tyranny of the 
vice-regal government, and the diBorders and 
wretchedness of the kingdom, reached their con- 
summation. The Spaniui resources of taxation 
had been exhausted on the ordinary articles of 
consumption; the poor of the capit^ and king- 
dom had been successively compelled to forego the 
uae of meat and bread by heavy duties ; and the 
abundant fruits of their happy climate remained 
almost their sole means of support The duke 
d'Aroos, who was then viceroy, could find no 
other expedient to meet the still craving demands 
of his court, upon a country already drained of its 
life-blood, than to impose a tax upon this last sup- 
ply of food ; and his measure roused the famishing 
people to desperation. 

An accidental affray in the market of Naples 
swelled into a general insurrection of the popu- 
lace of the capitel ; and an obscure and bold indi- 
vidual from the dregs of the people immediately 
rose to the head of the insurgents. Tommaso 
Aniello, better known under the name of Masa- 
niello, a native of Amalfi and servant of a fisher- 
man, had received an affh>nt * from the o£Bcers of 
the customs, and sought an occasion of gratifying 
his lurking vengeance. Seizing the moment when 
the popuhu* exasperation was at its height, he led 
the rioters to the attack and demolition of the cus- 
tom-house. The flames of insurrection at once 
spread with uncontrolUble violence ; the palace of 
the viceroy was pillaged ; and d'Arcos himself was 
driven for refuge to one of the castles of Naples. 
The infuriated populace murdered many of the 
nobles, burnt the houses of all who were obnoxious 
to them, and filled the whole capital with flames 
and blood. Their youthful idol Masaniello, tattered 
and half naked, with a scaffold for his throne and 
the sword for his sceptre, commanded every where 
with absolute sway. Backed by 160,000 men, 
rudely armed in various ways, and all dreadful in 
their long smothered ferocity, their leader (I use 
the forcible language of a great native historian) 
killed with a nod and set fire with a look ; for to 
what place soever he beckoned, heads were struck 
off and houses set in flames. 

The viceroy, terrified into virtue at these ex- 
cesses, which the long oppression of his court and 
his own tyranny had provoked, and finding the 
insurrection spreading through the provinces, con- 
sented to all the demands of Masaniello and his 
followers. By a treaty which he concluded with 
the insurgents, he solemnly promised the repeal of 
all the taxes imposed since the time of Cliarles V., 
and engaged that no new duties should thenceforth 
be levied ; he guaranteed the ancient and long vio- 
lated privileges of parliament ; and he bound him- 
self by oath to an act of oblivion. A short interval 
of calm was thus* gained ; but the perfidious vice- 
roy employed it only in gratifying the vanity of 
Masaniello by caresses and entertainments ; until, 
having caused a potion to be administered to him 
in his wine at a banquet, he succeeded in unset- 
tling his reason f. The demagogue then by his 

* This Wat Tyler of his sge and country was maddened 
by a gross insult offered to him in the person of his wife, 
who was detected by the tax-gatherers with a stocking full 
of meal which had not paid the duty. 

t At least such is the common story ; but if Masaniello 
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extravagancies and erneltieB lost the affection of 
the people ; and d'Aroos easQy procnred his assas- 
sination by some of his own followers. 

The yioeroy had no sooner thas depriTed the 
people of their young leader, whose native talents 
had rendered him troly formidable, than he imme- 
diately showed a determination to break all the 
articles of his compact But the people, penetrating 
his treachery, flew again to arms; and the insur- 
rection burst forth in the capital and provinces with 
more sangninarv fury than before. Again d'Arcos 
dissembl^; and again the deluded people had laid 
down their arms; when, on the appearance of a 
Spanish fleet before Naples, the citadels and ship- 
ping suddenly opened a tremendous cannonade on the 
city; and at the same moment, some thousand Spa- 
nish infantry disembarked, and commenced a general 
massacre in the streets. The Neapolitans were 
confounded and panic-stricken at this aggravated 
perfidy; but they were a hundred times more nu- 
merous than the handful of troops which assailed 
them. When they recovered from their first con- 
sternation, they attacked their enemies in every 
street ; and after a frightful carnage on both sides, 
the Spaniards were driven either into the fortresses, 
or the sea. 

After this conflict, the people, who, since the 
death of Masaniello, had fallen under the influence 
of Gennaro Annese, a soldier of mean birth, re- 
solved fiercely and fearlessly to throw off the Spa- 
nish yoke altogether. It chanced that Henry, duke 
de Guise, who by maternal descent from the second 
line of Anjou, had some hereditary pretensions to 
the Neapohtan crown, was at this juncture at Rome 
on his private business; and to him the insurgents 
applied, with the offer of constituting him their 
captain-general. At the same time, &ey resolved 
to erect Naples into a republic under his presidency; 
and the duke, a high-spirited prince, hastened to 
assume a command, which opened so many glorious 
prospects of ambition. The contest with &b Spa- 
nish viceroy, his fortresses, and squadron, was then 
resumed with new bloodshed, and with indecisive 
results. But though the Neapolitans had hailed 
the name of a republic with rapture, they were, of 
all people, by their inconsistencv and irresolution, 
least qualified for such a form of government. In 
this insurrection, they had for some time professed 
obedience to the king of Spain, while they were re- 
sisting his arms; and even now they wavered, and 
were divided among themselves. On the one hand, 
the duke de Guise, outraged by their excesses, and 
grasping perhaps at the establishment of an arbi- 
trary power in his own person, began to exercise an 
odious authoritv, and showed himself intolerant of 
the influence of Annese : on the other, that leader 
of the people was irritated at finding himself de- 
prived of all command. In his jealousy of Guise, 
he basely resolved to betray his countrymen to the 
Spaniards; and in tlie temporary absence of the 
duke, who had left the city with a small force to 
protect the introduction of some supplies, he opened 
the gates to the enemy. (a.d. 1648.) The Spanish 

really became Inaane, it is more natural to attribute hia 
madneaa to the intoxieatlon of vanity, the diizioesa of a 
sudden elevation, the overwrought Intensity of mental ez- 
eitatloD, during the few daya of hia strange and fevered 
reign. I 



troops re-entered the capital ; the abject mnltitnde 
received them with acchunations; and De Goise 
himself, in endeavouring to effect his flight, was 
made prisoner, and sent to Spain, in one' of whose 
gloomy dungeons he mourned for some years the 
vanity of his ambition. 

Thus, in a few hours, was the Spanish yoke again 
fixed on the necks of the prostrate NeapoUtans; and 
it was rivetted more firmly and grievously than ever. 
As soon as their submission is secured, akoost all the 
men who had taken a prominent share in the insor- 
rection, and who had been promised pardon, were 
seized, and under various pretences of their having 
meditated new troubles, were either publicly or pri- 
vately executed. The traitor Gennaro Annese bim- | 
self shared the same hJte : — a worthy example, that 
neither the faith of oaths, nor the memoiy of emi- 
nent services, are securities W>nst the jealousy 
and vengeance of despotum. That despotism had 
no longer any thing to fear from the degraded 
people, who had returned under its iron sceptre. 
The miseries of Naples could not increase; but they 
were not diminished until the death of Cbaries II., I 
and the extinction of the Austrian dynasty of 
Spain, in the last year of the century. 

The sister kingdom of Sicily had long shared 
the lot of Naples, in all the distresses which the 
tyrannical and impolitic government of Spain could 
infiict upon the people. The Sicilians were only 
more fortunate than their continental neigfabonis, 
as the inferior wealth and resources of their island 
rendered them a less inviting prey to the insatiable 
necessities of Spam, to the dnin of her wars, and 
the rapaci^ of her ministers. But even in Sicily, 
which by the excellence of its soil for raising com 
seems intended to be the granary of Italy, the 
Spanish government succeeded in creating artificial 
dearth, and squalid penury; and in the natural seat 
of abundance, the people were oflen without bread 
to eat. Their misery goaded them at length nearly 
to the commission of the same excesses as those 
which have just been described at Naples. A few 
months earlier than the revolt under Masaniello, 
the lower orders rose at Palermo, chose for their 
leader one Guiseppe d*Alessi, a person of as low 
condition as the Neapolitan demagogue, and under 
his orders put their viceroy, the marquis de Los 
Velos, to flight. But this insurrection at Palermo 
was less serious than that of Naples, and after pass- 
ing through similar stages, was more easily quelled. 
The Sicilun viceroy, like d'Arcosj, did not scruple 
at premeditated violation of the solemnity of oaths. 
Like him, he swore to grant the people all their 
demands, and a total amnesty; and yet, after perfi- 
diously obtaining the assassination of the popular 
leader, he caused the inhabitants to be slaughtered 
in the streets, their chiefs to be hanged, and the 
burthens which he had been forced to remove, to 
be laid on again. 

This detestable admixture of perfidy and san- 
guinary violence bent the spirit of the Palermitans 
to the yoke, and Sicily relapsed into the tameness 
of suffering for above twenty-seven years ; until 
this tranquillity was broken, during the general 
war in Europe, which preceded the treaty of Nime- 

?Ben, by a new and more dangerous insurrection, 
he city of Messina had, until this epoch, in some 
measure enjoyed a republican constitution, and was 
governed by a senate of its own, under the presi- 
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dencj only of a Spanish lieutenant, with very limited 
powers. This freedom of the ci^ had ensured its 
prosperity : its popnUtion amounted to sixty thou- 
sand souls, its commerce flourished, and its wealth 
rivalled the dreams of avarice. The Neapolitan 
historian asserts that the privileges of the people 
had rendered them insolent; hut there is more 
reason to believe that the Spanish government 
looked with a jealous and unfriendly eye upon a 
happy independence, which was calculated to All 
their other Sicilian subjects with bitter repinings 
at the ffloomy contrast of their own wretched sla- 
very. Several differences with successive viceroys 
regarding their privileges, had inspired the citizens 
of Messina with discontent; and at length they rose 
in open rebellion against their Spanish governor, don 
Diego di Soria, and expelled him from the city. (a.d. 
1674.) Despairing of defending their rights wiUi- 
out assistance, against the whole power of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, they had then recoorse to Loms 
XI v., and tempted him with the offer of the sove- 
reignty of their city, and the eventual union of 
their whole island with the French dominions. 
Louis eagerly dosed with a proposal, which opened 
at least an advantageous diversion in his war 
against Spam. He was procUumed king of Sicily 
at Messina, and immediately dispatch^ a small 
squadron to take possession of the city in his 
name. 

The arrival of this force was succeeded early 
in the following year, by that of a more formidable 
French fleet, under the duke de Vivonne; and the 
Messinese, being encouraged by these succours, re- 
jected all the Spanish offers of indemnity and ac- 
commodation. On the other hand, the court of 
Madrid being roused to exertion by the danger of 
losing the whole island, had fitted out a strong 
armament to secure its preservation, and the re- 
covery of Messina; and a Dutch fleet under the 
famous De Ruyter arrived in the Mediterranean 
to co-operate with the Spanish forces. The war 
in Sicily was prosecuted with fury on both sides for 
nearly four years; and several sanguinary battles 
were fought off the coast, between the combined 
fleets and that of France. In all of these the 
French had the advantage : in one, the gallant De 
Ruyter fell; and in another, the French, under 
Vivonne and Du Quesne, with inferior force, at- 
tacked the Dutch and Spanish squadrons of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, nineteen galleys, and sevextd 
fire-ships at anchor, under the guns of Palermo, 
and gained a complete victory. This success placed 
Messina in security; and might have enabled both 
Naples and Sicily to throw off the onerous domi- 
nion of Spain. But the spiritless and subjugated 
people evinced no disposition to rise Against their 
oppressors ; and all the efforts of the French even- 
tually failed in extending the authority of their 
monarch beyond the walls of Messina. 

The French king had lost the hope of possessing 
himself of all Sicily, and was already weary of sup- 
porting the Messinese, when the conferences for a 
general peace were opened at Nimeguen. There, 
dictating as a conqueror, he might at least have 
stipulated for the ancient rights of the Messinese, 
and insisted upon an amnesty for the brave citizens, 
who, relying on the sacred obligation of protection, 
had utterly provoked the vengeance of their Spanish 
governors by placing themselves under his sceptre. 



But, that his pride might not suffer by a formal 
evacuation of the city as a condition of the ap- 
proaching peace, he basely preferred the gratifica- 
tion of this absurd punetiiio to the real preservation 
of honour, and the conunon dictates of humanity. 
His troops were secretly ordered to abandon Mes- 
sina before the signature of peace ; and so precipi- 
tate was their embarkation, that the wretched 
inhabitants, stricken with sudden terror at their 
impending fate, despairing of pardon from thebr 
former governors, and hopeless of successful resist- 
ance against them, had only a few hours to choose 
between exile and anticipated death. (a.d. 1678.) 
Seven thousand of them hurried on board the 
French fleet, without having time to secure even 
their money or portable articles, and tiie French 
commander, fearing that his vessels would be 
overcrowded, sailed from the harbour ; while 
two thousand more of the fugitives yet remained 
on the beach with outstretched arms, in the Ust 
agonies of despair, vainly imploring him witli 
piercing cries not to abandon them to their merci- 
less enemies. 

The condition of the Messinese who fled for 
refuge to France, and of those who remained in the 
city, differed little in the event. Xouis XIV., after 
affording the former an asylum for scarcely more 
than one short year, inhumanly chased them in the 
last stage of destitution from his dominions. About 
five hundred of them, rashly venturing to return to 
their country, under the faitli of Spanish passports, 
were seized on their arrival at Messina, and either 
executed or condemned to the galleys. Many 
others, even of the highest rank, were reduced to 
beg their bread over £urope, or to congregate in 
bands, and rob on the highways; and the miserable 
remnant, plunged into the abyss of desperation, 
passed into Turkey, and fearfully consummated 
their wretchedness by the renunciation of their 
faith. Their brethren, who had not quitted Mes- 
sina, had meanwhile at first been deluded with the 
hope of pardon by the Spanish viceroy of Sicily. 
But the amnesty which he published was revoked 
by special orders from Madrid ; and all, who had 
been in any way conspicuous in the insurrection, 
were either put to death or banished. Messina 
was deprived of all its privileges ; the town-house 
was razed to the ground ; and on the spot was 
erected a galling monument of the degradation of 
the city : — a pyramid surmounted by the statue of 
the king of Spain, cast with the metal of the great 
bell which had formerly summoned the people to 
their free parliaments. The purposes of Spanish 
tyranny were accomplished ; the population of 
Messina had dwindled from sixty to eleven thousand 
persons ; and the obedience of the city was ensured 
by a desolation from which it has never since risen 
to its ancient prosperity *. 

Thus were the annals of Naples and Sicily dis- 
tinguished only, during the seventeenth century, by 
paroxysms of popuhir suffering. The condition of 
centnU Italy was more obscure and tranquil ; for 
the mal-administration of its rulers did not occasion 



* For the sflklrs of Naples and Sicily daring the seven- 
teenth centurjr, I have continued to follow OUumone princi- j 
pally (bb. zzxv.-xl. ad e. 8) ; with occasional reference to ' 
Muratori, particularly on the fote of the Messinese (ad ano. i 
1678), and to Deoina, Rlvolozioni d'ltalia, b. xziU. e. 7, \ 
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the Mine rewBtiMice. Yet if the p&pal government 
was len decidedly tyrannical and rapacious tlian 
that of Spain, the evils, which had become inherent 
ill it during preceding ages, remained undiminished 
and incurable ; and agricultural and commercial 
industry was permanently banished from the 
Roman states. Meanwhile the succession of the 
jiontiffs was marked by few circumstances to arrest 
our attentbn. To Qement YIIL, who reigned at 
the opening of the century, succeeded, in 1605, 
l«eo Al. of the family of Medici, who survived his 
election only a few weeks ; and on his death the 
cardinal Camillo Borghese was raised to the tiara 
by the title of Paul V. FUled with extravagant 
and exploded opinu>ns of the authority of the holy 
see, Paul Y. signalized the «ommenoement of his 
pontificate by the impotent attempt to revive diose 
pretensions o( the pi^Mil jurisdiction and supremacy 
over the powers of the earth, which, in the dark 
aces, had inundated Italy and the empire witli 
blood. He thus involved the papacy in disputes 
with several of the catholic governments of Europe, 
and in a serious difference with Yenice in particu- 
lar, which will find a more appropriate notice in 
the afiaun of that republic. After his merited 
defeat on this occasion, he cautiously avoided to 
compromise his authority by the repetition of any 
similar efforts ; and during the remainder of his 
pontificate of sixteen years, his only cares were to 
embellish the ecclesiastical capital, and to enrich 
his nephews with vast estates in the Roman patri- 
mony, which thus became the hereditary pos- 
sessions of the family of Borghese *. 

Paul Y., on his death in 1621, was succeeded by 
Gregory XY., whose insignificant ]»ontificate filled 
only two years ; and in 1623 the conclave placed 
the cardinal MafTeo Barberini in the chair of St 
Peter, under the name of Urban YIII. This pope, 
during a reign of twenty-one years, was wholly 
under the guidance of his two nephews, the cardinal 
Antonio, and Taddeo Barberini, prefect of Rome. 
These ambitious reUttives were not satu^ed wiUi 
the riches which he heaped upon them f ; and their 
project of acquiring for their family the Roman 
duchies of Castro and Ronciglione, fiefs held of the 
church by the house of FamdiBe, involved the pa- 
pacy in a war with Parma. Odoard Fam^ae, the 
reigning duke of Parma, had contracted immense 
debts to charitable foundations at Rome, of which 
he neglected to pay even the interest. He thus 
afforded Taddeo Burberini, as prefect of that capi- 
tal, a pretext for summoning him before the apos- 
tolic chamber ; and on his contemptuous neglect of 

* If ever the mode of the application of wealth eonid ex- 
coae the mode of Its aequiaition, the history of the Borghese 
fortune is the case. Their villa at Rome was richer in gems 
of art than any imperial or royal palace. It was adorned 
with thirteen hundred genuine pictures, and the porch of 
the principal casino boasted statues which are the veiy canons 
of art. They seemed to belong to the people, so tttt was 
the access ; or if any peculiar property was claimed, it was 
only in the Inscription over the entrance, which told the 
world that they might enter when they would, and gaae till 
their taste was gratllled. 

t Even the majestic and venerable ruins of the Coliseum 
did not escape the repetition of former Injuries from the ra- 
pacity of the Barberini ; and the appropriation of Its mate- 
rials to minister to their pride in the erection of a palace, 
provolced the punning reproach, " Quod non fecenint Bar- 
bad, fecere Barbarinl." 



the citation, the Barberini obtained an order for 
sequestrating his Roman fiefs. The duke of Parma 
had recourse to arms for his defence ; the pope 
exoomniunicated him ; and hostilities commenced 
between liim and Taddeo, who acted as eeneral of 
the Church. (a.d. 1641.) But this war of the Bar- 
berini, as it has been named, — the only strictly 
Italian contest of the century, — produced no deci- 
sive result. It was invested with a ridiculous 
character by the cowardice of Taddeo and the 
papal troops, who, to the number of eighteen thou- 
sand, fled before a handful of cavalry under the 
duke Odoard. After this disgraceful check, the 
Barberini were but too happy to obtain a suspension 
of arms ; and the war was shortly terminated by a 
treaty, which left the combatants in their original 
state. (a.d. 1644) 

Urban YIII., or rather his nephews, had thus 
failed in gaining possession of the fiefs of Castro 
and Ronciglione ; but ^« pope had succeeded, 
some years before, in securing to the holy see a 
much more important acquisition, which he did not 
venture to appropriate to his family. This was tlie 
duchy of Urbino, which had remained under the 
sovereignty of the fiunily of Rovere since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, when Julius II. 
had induced the last prince of the line of Monte- 
feltro to adopt his nephew for a successor. The 
house of Rovere had for one hundred and twenty 
years maintained the intellectual splendour of the 
little court of Urbino, the most polished in Italy ; 
but Urban YIII. persuaded the aged duke, Fran- 
cesco Maria, who had no male heirs, to abdicate 
his sovereignty in favour of the Churdi. (a.d. 1626.) 
The duchy of Urbino was annexed to the Roman 
states ; and the industry and prosperity, for which 
it had been remarkable under its own princes, im- 
mediately withered. 

Urban YIII. was succeeded in 1644 by Innocent 
X., who revivad with more syccess the pretensions 
of the holy see to the fiefs of Castro and Ronci- 
glione. The unliquidated debts of the house of 
Fam^BC were still the pretext for the seizure of 
these iMBsessions ; but the papal ofiBoers were ex- 
pelled fix>m Castro, and the bisnop, whom Innocent 
bad installed in that see, was mui^ered by order of 
the minister of Ranuccio II., duke of Parma. The 
pope was so highly exasperated by these acts, that 
he directed his whole foi^ce against Castro ; the 
Parmesan troops were repulsed in the attempt to 
succour the place ; and when famine had compelled 
it to surrender, the pope, confounding the innocent 
inhabitants wilJi the perpetrators of the assassina- 
tion, caused the city to be razed to its foundations, 
and a pyramid to be erected on the ruw6 comme- 
morative of his vengeance. (a.d. 1640.) The resti- 
tution of these fiefs to the house of Parma was 
made a condition of the peace of the Pyrenees ; 
but Alexander YII.,who succeeded Innocent X. in 
1656 *, contrived, after many negotiations, to ob- 

* The election of Alexander VII. was remarkable for the 
obstinate assertion of a privilege which the emperor and the 
kings of France and Spain had latterly acquired, whether 
expressly by stipulation or imperceptibly through custom, 
and which these monarch* have always since maintained, — 
that of excluding fit>m elevation to the tiara such cardinals 
as they think proper to oppose or dislike. On this sut^ect 
see Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, cent xvL aect. ih. 
part L c. 1. 
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tain permission to hold them in pledge, until Ra- 
nuccio II. should discharge the debts of his crown. 
By the failure of the duke to satisfy this engagement, 
the disputed states remained finally annexed to the 
popedom. 

The pontificate of Alexander VII. proved, how- 
ever, an epoch of grievous humiliation for the 
pride of the holy see. In 1660, an affray was 
occasioned at Rome through the privileges arro- 
gantly claimed by the French ambassadors, of pro- 
tecting all the quarter of the city near their resi- 
dence from the usual operations of justice ; and 
Louis XIV. determined, in the insolence of his 
power, to support a pretension which would be in- 
tolerable to the meanest court in Europe. He sent 
the duke de Crequi as his ambassador to Rome, 
with a numerous and well-armed retinue, to brave 
the pope in his own capital. De Crequi took formal 
military possession of a certain number of streets 
near the palace of his embassy, according to the 
extent over which the right of asylum had been 
permitted by usage to his predecessors. He placed 
guards t1irough(^t this circuit, as if it had been one 
of his masters fortresses ; and the papal govern- 
ment, anxious to avoid a rupture with the miughty 
monarch of France, overlooked the usurpation. 
But every effort to preserve peace was ineffectual 
against the resolution which had been taken on the 
opposite side to provoke some open quarrel. The 
duke de Crequi's people made it their occupation to 
outrage the police of Rome, and to insult the Cor- 
sican guard of the pope. Still, even these excesses 
of the French were tolerated by Alexander, until 
they rose to such a height that the peaceful citizens 
dared no longer to pans through the streets by 
night. At length the Corsican guard were goaded 
into a fray with the followers of the embassy, which 
brought matters to the crisis desired by Louis. 
While the Corsicans were violently irritated by the 
death of one of their comrades in the broil, they 
happened to meet the carriage of the duchess de 
Crequi: they f^d upon and killed two of her attend- 
ants ; and the duke immediately quitted Rome, as 
if his master had received in his person an unpro- 
voked and mortal affront. 

Alexander VII. so<in found that Louis XIV. was 
resolved to avail himself of the most serious co- 
louring which could be given to this affair. The 
king expelled the pope's nuncio from France ; he 
seized upon Avignon and its papal dependencies ; 
and he assembled an army m Provence, which 
crossed the Alps to take satisfaction in Rome itself. 
The pope at first showed an inclination to assert the 
common rights of every crown with becoming spirit; 
and he endeavoured to engage several catholic 
princes to protect thp dignity of the holy see. But 
none of the great powers were in a condition at 
that juncture to undertake his defence. His own 
temporal strength was quite unequal to a struggle 
with France ; the spiritual arms of tlie Vatican 
had now fallen into contempt ; and he had the bitter 
mortification of being obliged to submit to the terms 
of accommodation which Louis XIV. imperiously 
dictated. The principal of these were, the banish- 
ment of all the persons who had taken a part in the 
insult offered to the train of the French ambassador; 
the suppression of the Corsican guard ; the erection 
of a column, even in Rome, wi£ a legend to pro- 
claim the uijury and its reparation ; and, finally, 



the mission of one of the pope's own family to Paris 
to make his apologies. (a.d. 1664.) All these humi- 
liating conditions were subscribed to, and rigorously 
enforced. Hitherto the papal legates had appeared 
at the courts of Europe only to give laws and im- 
pose contributions : the cardinal Chigi, the nephew 
of Alexander VII., was the first ecclesiastic dis- 
patched in that character to any monarch, to demand 
pardon for the holy see. 

Alexander VII. did not survive this memorable 
epoch of degradation for the papacy above three 
years *. He was succeeded in 1667 by Clement 
IX., who wore the triple crown only two years, 
and was replaced in 1669 by Clement X. The un- 
important reign of this pope occupied seven years, 
and closed in 1676. The pontificate of his successor. 
Innocent XL, was more remarkable for the renewal 
of the quarrel respecting the privileges of the 
French embassy. To terminate the flagrant abuses 
which these privileges engendered. Innocent pub- 
lished a decree that no foreign minister should 
thenceforth be accredited at the papal court, until 
he had expressly renounced every pretension of the 
kind. This reasonable provision was admitted 
without opposition by all the catholic monarehs, 
except Louis XI V. : but he alone refused to recog- 
nise its justice ; and on the death of the duke 
d'Estrtfes, hts ambassador at Rome, he sent the 
marquis de Lavardin to succeed him, and to enforce 
the maintenance of the old privileges. For this 
purpose, Lavardin was attended by a body of eight 
hundred armed men ; and the sovereignty of the 
pope was again insolently braved in his own capital. 
The guards of Lavardin violently excluded the 
papal police from all access to the quarter of the 
city which they occupied ; and Innocent at length 
excommunicated the ambassador. This proceeding 
would at Paris have excited only ridicule ; but in 
Rome the outraged pride of the court, and the pre- 
judices which still enveloped the ancient throne of 
papal supremacy and superstition, excluded Lavar- 
din from the pale of society ; and he found the 
solitude in which he was left so irksome, that he at 
last petitioned to be recalled. 

The pontificate of Innocent XL terminated in 
1690 ; and it was not until three years after his 
death, that Louis XIV. was at length persuaded 
to desist from the assertion of a pretended right, 
which could have no other object than to gratify 
his pride at the expense of multiplyinff crime and 
anarchy, in the chosen seat of the religion which 
he professed. This was the last event in the papal 
annals of the seventeenth century, which deserves 
to be recorded. We have already found the reigns 
of sevenl of the popes entirely barren of circum- 
stance ; and after that of Innocent XL, I should 
be altogether at a loss how to bestow a single com- 

* In more fortunate times Alexander VIL would have 
been a proeperoos sovereign, for he was not deficient in 
public spirit. In his general conduct he was less vicious 
than many of his predecessors, though Hosheim (who always 
loses temper when spealiing of the popes) says that " he was 
possessed of all the pernicious qualities that are necessary to 
constitute a true pope, and without which the papal Jurisdic- 
tion and mi^esty cannot be mainulned." The worst thing 
about him was his poetry ; for although the morning after 
his election he rudely repulsed the Signora Olympia, who 
came to congratulate him, yet he wooed, but without suc^ 
cess, the Muses. 
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HMUi Upon the obscure pontificates of his three next 
BUCcesBors: of Alexander YIII.*, who died in 
1693 ; of Innocent XII.; and of Clement XI., 
who was pkused in the chair of SL Peter in the hwt 
year of the century f . 

The two contests with the popedom, which the 
house of Famdse maintained for the possession of 
the fieft of Castro and Ronciglione, were almost 
the only remarkable drcnmstances in the annals of 
the duchy of Parma during this century. Ranuc- 
cio I., the son of the hero Alessandro Fam^se, who 
wore the ducal crown at its commencement, re- 
sembled his father in no quality bat mere courage. 
His long reign was distinguished only for its 
habitual tyranny and avarice ; and for the wanton 
cruelty with which he caused a great number of 
his nobility and other subjects to be put to death in 
1612, that he might confiscate their property under 
the charge of a conspiracy, which appears to have 
had no raai existence. He was succeeded in 1622 
by his son, Odoard, whose misplaced confidence in 
his milita]7 talents plunged his subjects into many 
calamities. Yainly imagining that the martial vir- 
tues of his grandfather Alessandro were hereditary 
in his person, he eagerly sought occasions of enter- 
ing on a career of activity and distinction in the 
field, for which his egotistical presumption and his 
excessive corpulence equally disqualified him. By 
engaging, in 1636, in the war between France 
and Spam in northern Italy, as the ally of the for- 
mer power, he exposed his states to cruel ravages ; 
and though, in the subsequent war of the Barbe- 
rini, he was indebted to the misconduct of the 
papal army for the preservation of his fiefs, that 
contest did not terminate until he had consumed 
the resources of his duchy by his prodigality and 
ignorance. 

The death of Odoard in 1646, relieved his sub- 
jects from the apprehension of a continuance of 
similar evils from his restless temper ; and the 
mild and indolent character of his son Ranuccio II., 
seemed to promise an era of greater tranquillity. 
But Ranuccio was always ^vemed by unwortliy 
favourites, who oppressed his people ; and it was 
one of these ministers, whose violence, as we have 
seen, provoked the destruction of Castro, and en- 
tailed the loss of its dependencies on the duchy of 
Parma. The long and feeble reign of Ranuccio II., 
thus mailed only by disgrace, was a fitting prelude 
to the extinction of the sovereignty and existence 
of the house of Famtfse. Buri^ in slothful indul- 
ffenoe and lethargy, the members of the ducal 
Stmily were oppressed with heraditazy obesity, 
which shortened their lives. Ranuccio II. himself 
survived to the year 1694 ; but he might already 
anticipate the approaching failure of the male line 

* Lord Dartmouth, In his Notes on Burnet's History of 
his own Time, has recorded several amusing stories of pope 
Alexander VIII. Dr. Henderson, when singing the praises 
of Lacrymae Chrlsti (History of Wines, p. 140), should have 
informed bis readers that this pope, a little time before he 
died, asked his physicians bow long they thought he could 
live ; they told him about an hour. He then called for a 
large draught of Laerynue Christl, and said he could not die 
much the sooner for that. Burnet, History of his own Time, 
Tol. iv. p. 125. Oxford, 1828. 

t In compiling this abstract of the few temporal aflhirs of 
the papacy which are materia] in out* subject, I have fbllowed 
Muratori, Annali d'ltalia (In ann. dt.). 



of his dynasty. Odoard, the eldest of his sons, had 
died before him of suflTocation, the consequence of 
corpulence ; the two others, don Francesco and 
don Vincente, who were destined successivelv to 
ascend the throne after him, resembled their 
brother in their diseased constitutions; and the 
probability that these princes would die without 
issue, rendered their niece, Eliaabetta Fani^se, 
daughter of Odoard, sole presumptive heiress of the 
states of her famUy. 

Of the dukes of Parma, whose reigns filled the 
seventeenth century, not one deserved either the 
love of his people or the respeft of posterity. The 
contemporary annals of the princes of Este were 
graced by more ability and virtue. But the reduc- 
tion of the dominion of those sover^gns to the 
narrow limits of the duchies of Modena and Reggio, 
diminished the consequence which their ancestors 
had enjoyed in Italy during the preceding century, 
before the seisnire of Ferrara by the £man see. 
Don Cesare of Este, whose weakness had submitted 
to this spoliation, reigned until the year 1628. 
His subjects of Modena forgave him a pusillanimity 
which had rendered their city th<f elegant seat of 
his beneficent reign. His son, Alfonso III., who 
succeeded him, was stricken with such wondroos 
affliction for die death of his wife, only a few 
months after his accession to the ducal crown, that 
he abdicated his throne, and retired into a Ci^uchin 
convent in the Tyrol. On this event, his son Fran- 
cesco I. assumed his sceptre in 1629, and reigned 
nearly thirty years. Joining in the wars of the 
times in upper Italy between France and Spain, 
and alternately espousing their opposite causes, 
Francesco I. acquired the reputation of one of the 
ablest captains of his age, as he was also one of the 
best sovereigns. His dtilful conduct and policy in 
these unimportant contests were rewarded by the 
extension of his territories ; and in 1636, Uie little 
principality of Correggio (more famous in the annals 
of art than of war) was annexed to his imperial 
fiefs. Neither the short reign of his son and suc- 
cessor, Alfonso IV., which commenced in 1658 and 
ended in 1662, nor that of his grandson, Francesco 
II., which began with a feeble minority, and ternii- 
nated after a protracted administration of the same 
character, demand our particular notice ; and in 
1694, the cardinal Rinaldo, son of the first Fran- 
cesco, succeeded his nephew, and entered upon a 
reign which was reserved for signal calunities in 
the first years of the new century. 

In the affairs of Parma and Modena, during the 
century before us, there is scarcely any thing to 
invite our attention; but the fortunes of MAntn^^ so 
obscure in the preceding age, were rendered some- 
what remarkable in this, by the wars which the 
disputed succession to its sovereignty occasioned. 
The reign of Vincente I., who, having succeeded to 
the duad crowns of Mantua and Montferrat in 
1587, still wore them at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, and that of his successor Francesco 
IV., were equally obscure and unimportant But, 
on tiie death of Francesco, in 1612, some troubles 
arose, from the pretensions which the duke of 
Savoy advanced anew over the state of Montferrat 
It was not until after several years, that negoti- 
ations terminated the indecisive hostilities which 
were thus occasioned, and in which Spain inter- 
fered directly against the duke of Savoy, while 
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Fno€e more indirectly assisted him. By the 
treaty of Asti in 1615, and of Madrid m 161 7» the 
dnke of Savoy engaged to leave Montferrat to the 
boose of Gonzaga, until the emperor should decide 
on his claims. The last duke of Mantua, Francesco 
IV., had left only a daughter : but, as Montferrat 
was a femiuine fief, that state descended to her ; 
while her father's two brothers, Ferdinando and 
Vinoente II., reigned successively over Mantua 
without leaving issue. On the death of the latter 
of these two princes, both of whom shortened their 
days by their infamous debaucheries, the direct 
male line of the ducal house of Gonzaga became 
extinct ; and the right of succession to the Mantuan 
duchy devolved on a collateral branch, descended 
from a younger son of the duke Federigo II., who 
had died in 1640. This part of the fitmily of Gon- 
zaga was establidied in France, in possession of the 
first honours of nobility, and was now represented 
by Charles, duke de Nevers. By sending his son, 
the duke de Rethel, to Mantua in the last illness of 
Vincente II., Charles not only secured the succes- 
sion to that duchy, which he might lawfully claim, 
but re-annexed dontferrat to its diadem. For, on 
the very same night on which Vincente II. ex- 
pired, the duke de Rethel received the hand of 
Maria, the daughter of Francesco IV., and heiress 
of Montferrat ; and the right of inheritance to all 
the states of the ducal line, thus centered in the 
branch of Nevers. 

The new ducal house of Gonzaga did not com- 
mence its sovereignty over Mantua and Montferrat 
without violent opposition. The duke of Savoy 
renewed his claim upon the latter provinoe ; and 
Cesare Gonzaga, duke of Guastalla, me representa- 
tive of a distant branch of that family, made pre- 
tensions to the duchy of Mantua. (a.d. 1627.) At 
the same time, the Spanish government thought to 
take advantage of a disputed succession, for the 
purpose of annexing the Mantuan to the Milanese 
states ; and the emperor Ferdinand II. placed the 
duke de Nevers under the ban of the empire, for 
having taken possession of its dependant fiefs, 
without waiting for a formal investiture at its 
hands. The objects of Ferdinand were evidently 
to revive the imperial jurisdiction in Italy, and to 
enrich the Spanish dynasty of his fiunily by the 
acquisition of these states. To promote these com- 
bined plans of the house of Austria, an imperial 
army crossed the Alps, and surprised the city of 
Mantua, which was sacked with merciless ferocity. 
(a.d. 1630.) At the same time, the duke of Savoy 
concluded a treaty with Spain, for the partition oif 
Montferrat ; and the new duke of Blantua seemed 
likely to be dispossessed of the whole of his do- 
minions. But fortunately for him, it was at this 
juncture that cardinal Richelieu had entered on 
his famous derign of humbling the power and am- 
bition of both the Spanish and German dynasties of 
the house of Austria ; and a French army under 
Louis XIII. in person forcing the pass of Susa, 
crossed the Alps to support the Gronzaga of Nevers 
against all their enemies. I pass over the unin- 
teresting details of the general war, which was 
thus kinded in northern Italy by the Mantuan suc- 
cession. When Richelieu himself appeared on the 
theatre of contest, at the head of a formidable 
French army, all resistance was hopeless ; and his 
success shortly produced an accommodation be- 



tween the belligei-euts in the peninsula^ by which 
the emperor was compelled to bestow the disputed 
investiture of Mantua and Montferrat upon Charles 
of Nevers. (a.d. 1631.) 

This prince, who thenceforth reinied at Mantua 
under the title of Charles I., retained that duchy 
without farther opposition. But in 1635 he was 
drawn, by the memory of the eminent services 
which France had rendered hhn, into an alliance 
with that power against Spain, in the new war 
which broke out l^tween the rival dynasties of 
Bourbon and Austria. Such a connexion could 
serve, however, only to destroy the repose, and 
endanger the safety of his duchies. Neither Charles 
I. nor his son Charles II., who succeeded him in 
1637, could prevent Montferrat from being per- 
petually overrun and ravaged by the contending 
armies of France, Spans, we empire, and Savoy : 
and the Mantuan dukes almost abandoned every 
eflfort to retain the possession of that province un- 
til, after being for above twenty years the seat of 
warfare and desolation, it was at length restored 
to Charles II. by the general peaco of the Pyre- 



Charles II. died in 1665; and his son Ferdinand 
Charles commenced the long and disgraceful reign, 
with which the sovereignty and race of the Gon- 
zaga were to terminate early in the next century. 
TUs prince, more dissolute, more insensible of dis- 
honour, more deeply buried in grovelling vice, than 
almost any of his predecessors, was worthy of being 
the last of a family which, since ito elevation to the 
tyranny of Mantua, had, during four centuries of 
sovereignty, relieved its career of blood and de- 
bauchery by few examples of true greatness and 
virtue. To gratify his extravagance, and indulge 
in his low and vicious excesses, Ferdinand Charles 
crushed his people under grievous taxation. To 
raise fresh supplies, which his exhausted states 
could no longer afford, he shamelessly in 1660 sold 
Casal, die capital of Montferrat, to Louis XIV., 
who immediately occupied the place with twelve 
thousand men under his general Catinat. The 
sums which the duke thus raised, either by extor- 
tion from his oppressed subjects, or from this dis- 
graceful transaction, were dunipated in abandoned 
pleasures in the carnivals of Venice, among a 
people who openly evinced their contempt for him, 
and whose sovereign oligarchy passed a decree, 
forbiddinff any of tiieir noble body from mingling 
in his society*. 

From the affairs of Mantua, we may pass to 
those of Tuscany; but the transition is attended 
with little augmentation of interest. A common 
dearth of attraction marics the annals of most of 
the despotisms of Italy; and when Tuscany de- 
scended to the rank of a duchy, her pre-eminence 
of splendour survived only in the past, and her 
modem story sank into the same ignominious ob- 
scurity with that of Parma and Modena, and Man- 
tua. We are reminded only of the existence of 
the solitary republic which survived in this quarter 

• For these sketches of the uninteresting aflUra of the 
dochies of Parma, Modena, and Mantua, during the seven- 
teenth century, I have not scrupled to oopy the outlines 
affi>rded hy 91*mondi (c 124); which, however, It may be 
seen, that I have verifled and oceaaionally flUed up ftom the 
annalt of Muratori 
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of Italy, to wonder how Lncca 
to the power, whose dominioDs endrcied^ and 
hemmed ui her mirrow territoiy; and we are per- 
mitted to contemplate her ancient repnbiicanriTals, 
Florence, Sienna, and Piaa, only as the capital, and 
the provincial cities of tiie dacal soyeretgna of 
Tuscany. Of these princes of the house of Medici, 
four reigned successively during the seventeenth 
century. At its commencement^ the ducal crown 
was worn by Ferdinando I., whose personal vices 
and political talents have been already noticed. 
After the failure of his project to throw oif the 
Spanish yoke, his efforts were exclusively devoted 
to the encouragement of commerce and maritime 
industry among his subjects ; and the enlightened 
measures, to which he was prompted by a thorough 
knowledge of the science of government, and a 
keen perception of his own interests, were rewarded 
with signal success. To attract the trade of the 
Mediterranean to the shores of Tuscany, he made 
choice of the castle of Leghorn for the seat of a 
free port. He improved the natural advantages of 
its harbour, which had already excited the attention 
of some of his predecessors, by several grand and 
useful works; he invested the town which rose on 
the site, with liberal privUeges; and from this 
epoch, Leghorn continued to flourish, until it at- 
tained the mercantile prosperity and opulence, 
which have rendered it one of die first maritime 
cities of the peninsula. The skilful policy, which 
Ferdinando I. pursued in this and other respects, 
produced a rapid influx of wealth into his states ; 
and before his death, which occurred in 1609, he 
had amassed immense treasures. 

Several of the first princes of the ducal house 
of Medici seemed to have inherited some portion 
of that commercial ability, by which their merchant 
ancestors had founded the grandeur of their house; 
and they profited by the contempt or ignorance, 
which precluded other Italian princes from rival- 
ling them in the cultivation of the same pursuits. 
Cosmo IL, the son and successor of Ferdinando, 
imitated his example with even more earnest zeal, 
and with more brilliant success. But on his death, 
in 1621, the minority of his son Ferdinando II. 
destroyed the transient prosperity of the ducal 
government. The rich treasury of the two pre- 
ceding dukes was drained in furnishing troops 
and subsidies to Spain and Austria; and Feidinando, 
who was left under the guardianship of his grand- 
mother and mother, was only released from female 
tutelage on attaining the age of manhood, to exhibit 
during his long reign all the enfeebling consequences 
of such an ^ucation. His character was mild, 
peaceable, ana benevolent; and his administration 
responded to his personal qualities. From this 
epoch, the political importance of Tuscany entirely 
ceased; the state was stricken with moral paralysis; 
and lethargy and indolence became the only charac- 
teristics of the government and the people. 

Ferdinando II., however, was not destitute of 
talents ; and the enthusiasm with which the grand- 
duke and his brother promoted the cultivation of 
science, at least protected his inactive reign from 
the reproach of utter insignificance. But his son, 
Cosmo III., who ascended his throne in 1670, 
reigned with a weakness, which was relieved by 
no intellectual tastes. Unhappy and suspicious 
in his temper^ his life was embittered by domestic 



diaagreemeiits with hia duchess; fanatical and 
filgotted, he was constantly surrounded and go- 
verned by monks ; and at the ekiee of the seven- 
teenth century, Florence, once the throne of litera- 
ture, the fair and splendid seat of all the arts 
which can embellish and illumine life, was con- 
verted into the temple of gloomy superstition and 
hypocrisy*. 



PART IL 



Savoy— General character of iti prineef and their govern- 
ment — Charles Emmannel I. — Hia share, during the re- 
mainder of his reign, in the wan of France and Spain in 
northern Italy— Disastrous consequences of his overween- 
ing ambition— His death— Victor Amadeus L— Tyranniral 
ascendancy of the French in Piedmont throughout his 
short reign— Calamitous minority of his son, Charles Em- 
manud II.— Civil war in Savoy and Piedmont, agxnvated 
by the interference of France and Spain— Charles Em- 
manuel IL does not recover ail his states nnti] the peace 
of the Pyre n e es The remainder of his reign unimportant 
— Victor Amadeus li.— His early indications of consum- 
mate political talents— His opposition to the designs of 
Louis XIV. of France— He Joins the league of Augsburg 
—War in Piedmont, sustained by Victor Amadeus and his 
allies against the French— Fortitude and activity of the 
duke— He concludes a separate peace, and compels a 
general recognition of the neutrality of Italy— His power 
prodigiously augmented — Genoa— Differences of the re- 
public with the house of Savoy— Exclusive character of the 
Genoese sovereign oligarchy— Mutual hatred between that 
body and the unprivileged orders— Conspiracy of Giulio 
Cesare Vachero— Its detection and punishment— Differ- 
ence between the republic and France provoked by the 
arrogance of Louis XIV.— Cruel bombardment of Genoa 
by the French— The senate compelled, by this barbarous 
outrage, to nuilce submission to the tyrant— Venice— Par- 
tial recovery of her ancient activity and vigour during 
this century— Quarrel between the republic and pope 
Paul v.— The senate always distinguished for their resist- 
ance to ecclesiastical encroachments— Unlvenal religious 
toleration a maxim of their policy— Intolerable pretensions 
of Paul V. steadily opposed by the Venetian government 
—Papal sentence of excommunication and interdict passed 
against the republic— Firm resistonce of the senate to iu 
operations— Desire of the pope to have recourse to tem- 
poral arms— He is compelled to renounce his pretensions 
to procure an accommodation— Signal triumph of the re- 
public—Its good effects for catholic Europe— Energy of the 
Venetian senate in maintaining their sovereignty over the 
Adriatic— The Uscochl— Origin of those pirates of Daima- 
tia— Their incessant and bold depredations In the gulf- 
The Austrian government protect them— Serious resolu- 
tion at length formed by Vcuice to cliastise them — Conse- 
quent war with the house of Austria— AUianee of the re- 
public with Savoy and the seven United provinoet— Con- 
clusion of the war— The ot^ccts of Venice attained by the 
dispenion of the Useochi and the assertion of her dominion 
over the Adriatic— Exasperation of Spain against the re- 
public—Story of the famous conspiracy attributed to the 
Spanish ambassador, for the destruction of Venice— ^Share 
of Venice in the other Italian wan of jihls century against 
the house of Austria; terminated by the peace of Chie- 
rasco— Remarkable recognition of her dominion over the 
Adriatic- Little connexion between the al&Jn of Venice 

• Riguccio Galluzxl, Stor. del Gran Ducato dl T^aeana, 
vol. iv. b. V. c. 8; vol. vii. b. viiL c 7; Muratori, AnnaU, 
ad an. pasHtn. 
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wad of tlM other Italian atataa during the remalndtfr of the 
eentoiT— Unprovoked attack of the Tuka upon the n- 
publie— Loof and diaaatzoaa war of Ckndla narked hf 
■May gloKtoaa naval Mhievonenta of the Venetian anna 
— Heroic awl oangninaiy deliNiee of Candin— Poaee ob- 
tained by the repnbUc bf the eeaaianorthat laland— New 
war of Yenieo, in eonoert with the empire* axalnat the 
Infldela— Tietoridiu and brilliant career of the repnbUean 
anne— Gonqnert of the Morea— The republic exhauated 
by her efioita— Peace of Cadowits— The Morea retained by 
Yeniee. 

Whilb the othfir daetl thrones of Italy wen thus 
for the moet part filled only by slothful Toluptoft- 
ries, that of Savoy seemed reserved for a suoees- 
aion of sovereigns, whose fearless activity and po- 
litieal talents constantly phued their characters 
in brilliant contrast wiUi the indolence and imbe- 
cility of their despicable contemporsries. The 
hoase of Savoy owes its progressive and snce o s s 
fol elevation, from petty foimdations to regal dig- 
nity, more to the personal abilities of its chiefs, 
thu perhaps any other royal fionily in Europe. 
Its lonff line of princes is very thickly studded 
with able captains and skilfnl statesmen, who were 
the artificers of their own greatness, and who gra- 
dually raised for thebr descendants the fabric ot a 
monwehy. This fabric, indeed, was erected merely 
for a strong-hold of arbitrary power ; and it rose 
in strength and increased in durability, as the ruins 
of Italian freedom cnmibled around it. Its com- 
pletion bore the same date with the destruction of 
whatever might excite our sympathy and merit our 
inierest in Italian history ; and the repair of its 
dilapidated power is not among the least evils, 
which the peninsula has endur^ in these days. 
The career of the dynasty of Savoy is adorned, 
therefore, with little moral beauty, and associated 
with few recollections, on which tiie mind can 
dwell with satisfaction. Yet, in comparison with 
other despotisms^ the government of the house of 
Savoy merits the distinction, until our own times at 
least, of mildness and paternal aflTection towards 
its subjects. The race uf its sovereigns has pro- 
duced no monsters of tyranny and blood; and if 
many of them were unscrupuIouB in their political 
transactions with foreisn states, history has not to 
reproach them with the vicious excesses of their 
domestic administration. 

When the seventeenth century opened, the 
sceptre of Piedmont and Savoy was wielded, as 
we have formerly seen, by the duke Charles Em- 
manuel I., who, by his treaty with Henry lY. of 
France in the year 1601, exchanged his Savoyard 
county of Bresse for the Italian marquisate of 
Saluzzo. By this arrangement, Charles Emma- 
nuel saerifioed a fertile province to acquire a 
barren and rocky territory ; but he excluded the 
French from an easy access into Piedmont, and 
strengthened his Italian frontier. By consolidating 
his states, he gained a considerable advance to- 
wards the future independence of his family ; and 
the superiority of his policy over that of Henry 
IV. in this transaction, occasioned the remark of 
a contemporary, that the French king had bar- 
sained like a pedlar, and the Savoyard duke like a 



king' 
From 



this epoch, the house of Savoy became 
exclusively an Italian power, and its 
princes, to use the language of one of their his- 



torians, thenceibrth viewed the remains of their 
transmontane possessions, only as a nobleman, 
moving in the splendour of a court, regards the 
ancient and neglected fief, from which he derives 
his title. Charies Emmanuel found that the im- 
provement effected in the geographical posture of 
his states immediately increased his importance ; 
and his alliance was courted both by France and 
Spain. But during the remainder of his long 
reign, his own restless and overweening ambition, 
and die natural difficulties of his situation, placed 
as he was with inferior strength between two 
mighty rivals, entailed many cahmities on his do- 
minions. He made in nnsuceesBful attempt in 
1002 to surprise Geneva by an escalade in the 
night, and after a disgraceful repulse concluded a 
peace, which recognised the independence of that 
republic. Ten years Uter, he endeavoured, as we 
have seen, to wrest Hontfenrat from the house of 
Gonsaga ; but being violently opposed by Spain, 
and weakly supported by Fiance, he was com- 
pelled, afler several years of hostilities, to submit 
his claim to the decision of the emperor>— or, in 
other words, to abandon it altogether. Such cheeks 
to his ambition were, however, of little import- 
ance, in comparison with tlie reverses consequent 
upon the share which he took in the war A the 
Mantuan succession. (a.d. 1628.) 

In that contest he was induced, by the hope of 
partitioning Montfenat with the Spaniards, to 
unite with them against the new duke of Mantua 
and the French his supporters ; and he suffered 
heavily in this alliance. When Louis XIII., at 
the fa^ of a gallant army, forced the strong pass 
of Susa against the duke and his troops, and over- 
ran all Piedmont, Charles Emmanuel was com- 
pelled to purchase the deliverance of his states 
by signing a separate peace, and leaving the for- 
tress of Susa as a pledge ui the hands of the con- 
querors. They insisted farther that he should act 
offensively against his former allies ; but Louis 
XIII. and his great minister Richelieu were no 
sooner reoalled mto France by the war against 
the protestants, than the versatile duke, resenting 
their tyranny, immediately resumed his league 
with Spain. 

The p osses sion of Susa rendered the French 
masters of the gates of the Savoyard dominions ; 
and as soon as Richelieu had triumphantly con- 
cluded the war against the Huguenots, he returned 
to the Alps. He was invested by his master with 
a supreme military command, which disgraced his 
priestly functions ; and he poured the forces of 
Fnnce again into Piedmont. The Mrong city of 
Pignerol was reduced in a few days ; many other 
fortresses were captured and raaed to their foun- 
dations ; all Savoy was conquered by the IVendi 
king in person ; and above half of Piedmont was 
seized by his forces under the warlike cardinal. 
Amidst so many cruel reverses, oppressed by the 
overwhehning strength of his enemies, and aban- 
doned by his Spanish allies, who made no vigo- 
rous efforts to arrest the progress of the French, 
Charles Emmanuel suddenly breathed his last, 
after a reign of fifty years. (a.d. 1630.) He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as a consummate 
politician and an accomplished captiun. The praise 
of generalship may be accorded him ; but the glare 
of talent which dskzzled his times has vanished, and 
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' the admirable politician appean only as a resUeaa 
intriguer. 

Yictur Amadens I., his eldest son and sncceflaar, 
was the husband of Christina, daughter of Henry 
IV. of France, and therefore disposed to ally him- 
self with her country. Almost immediately after 
his accession to the ducal crown, he entered into 
negotiations with Richelieu, which terminated in 
a truce. In the following year, the ffeneral peace, 
which concluded the war with the Mantuan sue* 
cession, was signed at Chierasco. (a.d. 1631.) By 
this treaty, the new duke of Savoy reoovei«d all 
his dominions except Pignerol, which he was com- 
pelled to cede to the French; who, although 
Richelieu restored Susa to Victor Amadous, thua 
retained possession of the passes of the Alps by 
BriaD9on and the valley of Exilles. Victor Ama- 
deus was not inferior to his father either in courage 
or abilities ; but he was not equally restless and in- 
triguing. Submitting to circumstances beyond his 
control, he endured the ascendancy which France 
had acquired over his states, and the yet more 
galling pride of Richelieu, with temper and pru- 
dence. To the dose of his short reign, he main- 
tained with gf)od faith a close alliance with Louis 
XIII. ; which indeed it was scarcely optional with 
him to have rejected, and which, in 1634, involved 
him, as an auxiliary, in a new war undertaken by 
Richelieu asainst the house of Austria. 

The deam of Victor Amadous in 16379 ^^^^ 
this contest was yet raging, was the prelude to 
still heavier calamities for his house and his sub- 
jects, than either had known for nearly a century. 
He left two infant sons, the eldest of whom dying 
almost immediately after him, the succession de- 
volved upon the o&er, Charles Emmanuel II., a 
boy of four years of ace. By his testament, Vic- 
tor Amadens committed the regency of his states, 
and the care of his children, to his duchess Chris- 
tina. The government of that princess was in 
the outset amailed by the secret machinations of 
Richelieu, and by the open hostility of the bro- 
thers of her late husband. Richelieu designed to 
imprison the sister, and to despoil the nephew of 
his own master ; and he would have annexed their 
states to the French monarchy, under the plea 
that the care of the young prince and the regency 
of his duchy belonged of right to Louis XI 11., as 
his maternal uncle. When the vigilance of Chris- 
tina defeated the intention of the cardinal to sur- 
prise her at Veroelli, the sister of Louis XIII. had 
still to endure all Uie despotie insolence of her 
brother's minister. The conduct of her husband's 
relations left her however no alternative, but, by 
submission to Richelieu, to purchase the aid of the 
French against them. 

Both the brothers of Victor Amadous, the car- 
dinal Maurice, and prince Thomas (founder of the 
branch of Savoy-Gwignan), had quarrelled* wiUi 

• Denlna (Defle Rivolnsloni d'ltalla, 1. xziil. e. 4) inppoMt 
this quarrel of Victor Amadous and his brothers to have 
been only feigned ; that the two prinoee, tinder pretence of 
throwing themseiveo in disgust into the party of bis enemieo, 
might in reality promote the common interests of their Ih- 
mily, by maintaining its relations with both the rival houses 
of France and Austria. But the worthy abb6 has apparently 
here amused hit imagination, by converting a very simple 
oecunrenoe into a refinement of political deceit ; no nncom- 



the late duke, and withdrawn from his court to em- 
brace the party of his enemies ; the one entered 
the service of the emperor, the other that of the 
king of Spain in the low eoontries. On the death 
of Victor Amadeus, they retnmed to Piedmont only 
to trouble the administration of Christina by them- 
selves laying claim to the regency ; and at length, 
on her resisting theur pretensions, they openly as- 
serted them in arma. The two princes were sup- 
ported by the house of Austria ; the duchess-regent 
was protected by France; and tiie whole country of 
Savoy and Piedmont was at once plunged into the ag- 
gravated horrors of foreign and civil war. (^.n. 1639.) 
In the first year of this unhappy contest, the capital 
was delivered into the hands A prince Thomas by 
his partizans ; and the regent, escapins vrith diffi- 
culty on this surprise into the citadel of Turin, was 
compelled to consign the defence of that fortress to 
the French, who treacherously retained the deposit 
for eighteen yeus. In like manner, they acquired 
possession of several important places ; the Spa- 
niards on their part became masters of others ; 
and while the regent and her brothers-in-law were 
vainly contending for the government of Pied- 
mont, they were betrayed alike by the ill £aith 
and designing ambition of their respective pro- 
tectors. 

A reconciliation in the ducal family was at length 
effected by the tardy discovery that mutual injuries 
could terminate only in common ruin. The two 
princes deserted the party of Spain, and snooeeded 
m recovering for their house most of the fortresses 
which they nad aided the Spaniards in reducing. 
The duchess-mother retained the regency ; and the 
princes were gratified with the same appanages by 
which she had originally offered to purchase their 
friendship. Still the Fiench remained ali-powerful 
in Piedmont ; and if death had not interrupted the 

Cjects of Richelieu, it is probable that tne dueal 
ISO of Savoy would have been utterly sacrificed 
to his skilful and unprincipled policy, and that its 
dominions would have been permanenUy annexed 
to the monarchy of France. Even under the go- 
vernment of his more pacific successor, Mazarin, 
it was not until the year 1667 that the Ftencfa gar- 
ris(m was withdrawn from the citadel of Turin; and 
this act of justice was only extorted from that mi- 
nister as the price of his niece's marriage into the 
dueal family of Savoy. The exhaustion of Spain, 
and the internal troubles of France, had totally 
prevented the active prosecution in northern Italy 
of tile Ions war between those powers. But the 
embers of hostility were not wboUy extinguidbed in 
Piedmont until the peaoe of the Pyrenees^ by which 
Charles Enunannel II. recovered all his duchy ex- 
cept Pignerol and its Alpine passes, and these the 
French still retained. (A.n. 1669.) 

The termination of the minority of Charles Em- 
manuel II. in 1648, had put an end to the intrigues 
of his uncles. But the duke continued to aabmit 

moa mat in tradng the aoureet of historical action. At 
leaat the conduct of the two Savoyard inineea waa very eoB> 
•latent and easily explicable througfaont, on the suppoaltioii 
that their qnacrel vrith Victor Amadens was real; and ooo- 
tradictory and unaccountable if it was not. The avow«d 
origin of this rapture was their detettatkm of their aister-in- 
law and of the French alliance ; and their hoatility to both 
was the same before and after the death of their brother. 
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to the ambitious and able eontrol of hia mother un- 
til her death ; and his sobseqnent reign * was in no 
respect brilliant His states, however, after the 
treaty of the Pyrenees, enjoyed a lonff interval of 
repose ; and though the early close of his life in 
IVja subjected them to another minority, it proved 
neither turbulent nor calamitous, as his own had 
done. His son, the celebrated Victor Amadeua II., 
was only nine years old when he nominally com- 
menced his reign under the regency of his mother. 
Hits princess, a daughter of the French house of 
Nemours, had all the ambition without the talents 
which had distinguished the duchess Christina. 
Sunounded by French favourites and by the parti- 
zans of that nation, she was wholly subservient to 
the will of Louis XIV.; and Victor Amadous, on 
attaining the age of manhood, gave the first indica- 
tions of the consummate political ability for which 
he became afterwards so famous^ by his decent 
address in dispossessing his reluctant parent and 
her faction of all influence in public affairs, 
without having recourse to actual violence, (ajk 
1689.) 

The policy of the duke soon excited the suspicion 
of Louis XIV.; and after exhausting all the re- 
sources of negotiation and intrigue for some years, 
to gain him over to his purpose of wresting Milan 
from the Spaniards, the French monarch resolved 
to disarm him. But Victor Amadeua penetrated 
his designs, and anticipated their execution. He 
was too good a politician, and too sensible of his 
own weaimess, not to discover that, if he consented 
to open a free passage to Louis XIV. through his 
dominions, an*d to aid him in effecting the conquest 
of Lombardy, he should speedily be despoiled in 
his turn, and reduced to the rank of a vassal of 
the French crown. He therefore acceded to the 
league of Augsburg between the empire, Engbmd, 
Spain, and Holland ; and his subjects eagerly 

* Thera la one glooiny eplaode In the Piednumteoe annala, 
which I have not attempted to notice; for, while it ia 
acaiecly connected with the general political fortunea of 
wcatem Italy, It contains the materials for a chapter In 
eedeaiaatieal history, far too important and deeply interest- 
ing to be crowded into the narrow apace which such a work 
aa thla eould afford for the antject. I refer to the remote 
origin, the growth, and the unhappy fortunea of the protest- 
ant communities in the valleys between Pignerol and the 
Alps ; the Vaudoia or Waldenaea. The reign of Charlea 
Emmanuel 11., however, deaervea to be mentioned with dia- 
graoe aa the epoch of a moat atrodoua and horrible persecu- 
tion of this Inoflending and pure-minded race ; and it is one 
of the redeeming acta of Cromweira policy, that the Inter- 
ference of hla ambassador at the court of Savoy arrested 
their destruction. Thirty yeara later, during the minority 
of Victor Amadeua II., when Louia XIV. revoked the edict 
of Naatea, hia influence with the Savoyard government pro- 
duced another persecution of the Vaudoia, which rivalled, or 
even excelled ia horrota, the lirafOfHidat of the Cevennea. 
The Fteneh tvoopa were the principal agenta in the deteat- 
ahle work, prompted by their Inhuman maater; and the 
Vaudoia were all either maaaacxed or driven into baniah- 
ment. But Victor Amadeua, aoon after he assumed the 
reina of government, restored the remnant of this auiferiog 
people to their homee ; and thua terminated their laat per- 
seeution. For ten centuries, the Vaudois had clung to their 
pure felth with the conataney of martyrs, and defended its 
mountain aanctuary with deaperate heroism; their de- 
acandanta have had only to atruggle agalnat poverty and 
oppnaakm. 



seconded him in his resolution rather to encounter 
the dangers of a contest with the gigantic power 
of France, than to submit without a struggle to 
the imperious and humiliating demands of Louis. 
(a.d. 1690.) 

The commencement of the war in Piedmont was 
marked by a torrent of misfortune, which might 
have overwhelmed a prince of less fortitude than 
Victor Amadeua with sudden despair. Although 
he was joined by a Spanish army at the opening of 
hostilities, the French, who commanded the gates 
of Italy by the possession of Pignerol, had already 
assembled in force in Piedmont. They were led by 
Catmat, who deserves to be mentioned among the 
most accomplished and scientific captains of his 
own or of any age ; and the superior abilities of 
this great commander triumphed over the military 
talents of the young duke. At the baitle of Sta- 
fiurda m the fint campaign, the allies were totally 
defeated ; and great part both of Savoy and Pied- 
mont was almost immediately afterwards reduced 
by the conquerors. Victor Ainadeus was however 
undismayed ; he continued the war with energy 
and skill ; and the support of his allies and his 
own activity had the effect of balancing the fortune 
of the contest. Penetrating into France, he was 
even enabled to retaliate upon his enemies by this 
diversion, for the ravage of his dominions ; and 
although Catinat, in the fourth campaign, inflicted 
at Marsaglia upon the Piedmontese, Austrian and 
Spanish armies under the duke in person and the 
famous prince Eugene *, a yet more calamitous and 
memorable defeat than that at Stafarda, the allies 
speedily recovered from this disaster. 

But it comes not within my purpose to repeat the 
often told tale of military opendona, which belong 
to the general history of Europe. After six yeara 
of incessant warfiure, Victor Amadeua was still in 
an attitude to render his neutrality an important 
object for France to gain, and one which he had 
himself every reason to desire. So that it oould 
be attained with advantage to himself, he was little 
scmpuloos hi abandoning his allies ; and the con- 
ditions which he extorted from Loois XIV. had aU 
the results of victory. By the separate peace con- 
cluded between France and Savoy at Turin, Louis 
XIV. abandoned the possession of Pignerol and 
restored all his conquests in Savoy and Piedmont ; 
but the most material stipulation of the treaty was 
the neutrality of all Italy, to which the contracting 
parties equally bound themselves to oblige all other 
powers to accede, (a.d. 1000.) To enforce this 
article, Victor Amadous did not hedtato to juin his 
arms to those of France against his former allies ; 
and the entrance of his forces, in conjunction with 
the army of Catinat, into the Milanese territories, 
immediately compelled the emperor and the lung 

* niia hero» though known as prince Eugene of Savoy, 
waa an alien to the country of hla toelhthera, which was 
subsequently destined to be the theatre of many of hla moat 
fbrtunate ezploiu. Hia (kther, a younger son of that prince 
Thomas of Savoy, whom I have had occasion to mention, 
married the niece of Masarin, and aettled in France, where 
he waa created count of Soissons. Eugene waa the aeoond 
eon of thia marriage, and pasaed Into the bnperial servioa, In 
resentment at the refhaal of Loula XI Y. to change his 
deatination from the church to the pn^ssslon of arms :— 
a reAiaal which the Frtneh moaareh had aufident reaaon to 
repent in the iaue. 
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of Spain to oonseiit to a suspensioii of anni in the 
peninsala. 

The alliee of Victor Amadeus mieht justly re- 
proach him with a desertion of their cause, and 
perhaps even with the agmvation of perfidy ; but 
he deserved the gratitude of Italy, if not for his 
selfish policy, at least for its fruits. In closing the 
gates of his own frontiers, he had skilfully provided 
also for the repose of the peninsuU and its evacu- 
ation by the French. All Italy regarded him as 
a liberator ; the security of his own dominions was 
effected ; and his power and consequence were pro- 
digiously augmented. Thus, by establishing the 
independence of his states, he prepared the claim 
of his house to the assumption of the royal title 
among the powers of Europe, to which he elevated 
it in ue beginning of the new century *. 

The increasing power of the sovereigns of Pied- 
mont was a foreboding of evil for the only republic 
of the middle ages, which had partially escaped 
the storms of despotism in that quarter of Italy; 
and Grenoa had already gained, during the seven- 
teenth century, sufficient experience of the dangers 
of her vicinity, to the princes of the house of 
Savoy. In the Grison war between France and 
the house of Austria, the republic was involved by 
her dependence upon Spain; and the share which 
she took in the contest enabled the duke of Savoy, 
then in alliance with France, to draw down the 
weight of the French arms upon her. Besides 
being actuated by the usual rapacity of his ambi- 
tion, with the hope of annexing the Genoese terri- 
tory to his states, Charles Emmanuel I. had several 
causes of offence against the republic. Her rulers 
had before given assistance to the Spaniards against 
him; they had attempted to controul him in the 
purchase of the fief of Zucarel from the family of 
Carretto; and the populace of Genoa had insulted 
faun by defiusin^ his portrait in their city during the 
excesses of a not. He therefore pointed out Genoa 
io his allies for an easy and important conquest; 
and while he overran the Ligurian country, a 
French army of 30,000 men under the constable 
de Lesdiguieres advanced to the siege of the re- 
publican capital. Though the Genoese were un- 
provided against this sudden attack, they were 
animated by the brave spirit, and the eloquence of 
one of theur fellow-citizens, a member of Uie illus- 
trious house of Doria, to oppose a firm resistance 
to the besiegers; and their gallant defence of the 
city was converted into a tnumph, at the moment 
when they were reduced to extremity. (a.d. 1625.) 
A powerful Spanish armament, equipped with un- 
usual vigour, arrived to their succour from Naples 

* For the history of the duchy of Savoy during the flrst 
sixty years of the seventeenth century. I have consulted 
Guiehenon, Hist. Geneal. de la Maison de Savole, from the 
pdnt in the second volume dted In the last chapter (p. SJl ), 
to the close of the work, which terminates about the epoch 
of the peace of the Pyrenees. My guides during the rest of 
the century have been principally Muratori and also Denina, 
Istoria deU' Italia Ooeidentale. 1809. This book, as M. 
Barbier says (Magasin Encydop^dique, Janvier, 1814), wse 
the oompletion of his Revolutions of Italy, for therein he 
bad treated but little of Piedmont, Montferrat, and Savoy. 
But I have also referred with advantage to the Mimoires 
Hlitoriques sur la Maison Royale de Savoie (S vols. 8vo. 
Turin, 1816) of the Maiquls Costa de Beauregard, vol. 11. p. 
122 ; iU. p. 54. I 



and Milan; the French were compelled to raise 
the siege; and the peace, which stiortly followed 
these hostilities, served only to cover the duke of 
Savoy with the disgrace of merited failure, in his 
designs against the existence of the republic 

The secret hostility which Charles Emmanuel 
cherished against Genoa, menaced her, a few years 
later, with more imminent perils ; since the re- 
vengeful spirit of the duke was associated with the 
discontent of a large party in the republic. 1 have 
formerly noticed the constitution of the sovereign 
oligarchy of Genoa, and its tendency, by the ex- 
tinction of some noble houses, and the reduction 
of numbers in others, to narrow the circle of poli- 
tical rights. The surviving body, meanwhile, were 
sparing in the use of the law, which authorized 
them to admit ten new families annually to a share 
in their privileges of sovereignty. The senate 
either began to elude it altogether, or applied it 
only to childless or aged individuals. Thus, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the number 
of persons whose names appeared in the libro d'oro 
— the golden volume of privileged nobility — had 
dwindled to about seven hundred. A law was then 
passed, by which the whole of these exclusive pro- 
prietors of the rights of citizenship thenceforth 
took their seats in the great council, on reaching 
the age of manhood, instead of entering it by ro- 
tation, as had formerly been the practice, when the 
republic was represented by a more comprehensive 
aristocracy. 

While the arrogance and the individual import- 
ance of the members of the oligarchy were in- 
creased in proportion to this diminution in their 
numbers, snother class, that of the unprivileged 
aristocracy of birth and wealth, had multiplied in 
the state. Many ancient houses, possessors of 
rural fiefs in Liguria, and invested with titles of 
nobility, had been originally omitted in the roll of 
citizenship; many other families of newer pre- 
tensions had since acquired riches and distinction 
by commercial industry, and other aocidents of 
fortune; and the union of all these constituted an 
order, which rivalled the oligarchy in the uinial 
sources of pride, and far outweighed them in num- 
bers. Affected superiority and contempt on the 
one hand, and mortification and envy on the other, 
produced reciprocal hatred between these branches 
of the Grenoese aristocracy ; and their divisions 
inspired the duke of Savoy with the hope of plung- 
ing the state into an anarchy, by which he might 
profit 

Pursuing his master's views, the ambassador of 
Cliarles Emmanuel at Genoa, selected a wealthy 
merchant of the unprivileged aristocracy, Giulio 
Cesare Vachero, for the agitator and leader of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the oligarchical consti- 
tution. (a.d. 1628.) Vachero, although engaged in 
the occupation of commerce, aspired to move in 
the sphere of nobility. His immense riches, his 
numerous retinue, his splendid establishment, ri- 
valled the magnificence of the Fregosi, the Adomi, 
the popolani graudi of other daj's. He always ap- 
peared armed and in martial costume, — the charac- 
teristics of the gentleman of the lames ; he was 
surrounded by bravos ; and he unscrupulously em- 
ployed these desperate men in the atrocious gra- 
tification of his pride and his vengeance. He found 
sufficient occupation for their poniards in the nu- 
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JB petty affronts, which the priTileged nobles 

delighted to heap on a person of his condition. 
Vachero was stung to the soul by all the scorn and 
disdain which the highly-born affeet for upstart 
and unwarranted pretensions : by the contemptuous 
denial of the courtesy of a passing salutation, the 
supercilious stare, the provoking smile of derision, 
the taunting inuendo, the jest, the sneer*. Every 
one of these slights or insults offered to himself or 
his wife was washed out in the blood of the noble 
offenders. 

But aU these covert assassinations could not 
satiate the revengeful spirit, and heal the rankling 
irritation of Vachero; and he was easily instigated 
by the arts of the Savoyard ambassador to organ- 
ize a plot, and to place himself at its head, for the 
destruction of the oligarchy. He knew that his 
discontent was shared by all tlie citizens like him- 
self, whose names had not been admitted into the 
iibro d*oro; and he reckoned on the co-operation of 
very many of the feudal signors of Liguria, whose 
ancient houses had never been inserted in that 
register, and who found their consequence eclipsed 
in the city, by their detested and more fortunate 
rivals of the oUgarchy. He readily induced a nu- 
merous party to embrace his design; he secretly 
increased the force of his retainers and bravos; 
and he Uvished immense sums among the lower 
people, to secure their fidelity without intrusting 
them with his plans. The day was abready named 
for the attack of the palace of government : it was 
determined to overpower the foreign guard; to cast 
the senators from the windows; to massacre all 
the individuals embraced in the privileged order ; 
to change the constitution of the republic; and 
finally, to investVachero with the supreme authority 
of the state, by the title of doge, and under the 
protection of the duke of Savoy. But at the mo- 
ment when the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
it was betrayed to the government by a retainer of 
Vachero, who had been appointed to act a subordi- 
nate share in it. Vachero hipiself, and a few other 
leading personages in the plot, were secured before 
the alarm was given to the rest, who immediately fled. 
The guilt of Vachero and his accomplices was clearly 
established; the proofs against them were even 
supported by the conduct of the duke of Savoy, who 
openly avowed himself the protector of their enter- 
prise; and notwithstanding his arrogant threat of 
revenging their punishment upon the republic, the 
senate did not hesitate to order their immediate 
execution. 

The insolent menaces of Charies Emmanuel 
were vain; and tlie firmness of the Genoese go- 
vernment produced no material consequences. Dur- 
ing the distractions which closed his own reign, 
and which, filline that of his son, extended through 
the minority of his grandsons, the republic re- 
mained undisturbed by the aggressions of the house 
of Savoy. In this long period of above forty years, 
the repose of Genoa was disturbed neither by any 
other foreign hostilities, nor by intestine commo- 

* With what true obaervatlon of nature, Italian, as well 
as English, Ben Jonson says,— 

" It is a note 
Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 
For those poor trifles, which the ooble mind 
Neglects and scorns." 



tions. (a.d. 1672.) A second war, which at length 
broke out between the republic and the duchy of 
Savoy, during the reign of Charles Emmanuel II., 
scarcely merits our notice, for its circumstaucea 
and its conclusion were alike insignificant; and 
during the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
the Genoese oligarchy were only startled from their 
dream of pride and security by a single event : — 
the most humiliating, until our own times at least, 
in the long annals of their republic 

When Louis XIV. became master of Gasal by 
purchase from the duke of Mantua he demanded 
of the republie of Crenoa permission to establish 
a depdt at the port of Savona, for the free supply 
of 8alt to the inhabitants of his new city, and Uie 
transit of wariike stores and recruitB for his gar- 
rison. The Genoese government were sujficientlv 
acquainted with the character of the French 
monarch, to anticipate that their compliance with 
this demand would terminate in his appropriatinff 
the port of Savona altogether to himself; and 
cautiously exerting the option of refusal which 
they unquestionably posseiBed, they eluded the 
application. With equal right and more bolchieai, 
they fitted out a few gaUeys to guard their coasts 
against any surprise, and to protect theur revenue 
on salt. Louis imperiously required them to 
disarm this squadron ; and then, driven beyond 
all the limits of mduranoe, and justly inc^ised 
at such an insult upon the independence of the 
republic, the senate treated the summons with 
contempt. 

But the oligarchy of Genoa had not sufficiently 
measured the weakness of their state, or the im- 
placable and unbounded pride of the powerful 
tyrant. A French armament of fourteen sail of 
the line, with a long tram of frigates, gaUeys and 
bomb ketches, suddenly appeared before Grenoa, 
and a furious bombardment of three days, in which 
fifty thousand shells and carcases are said to have 
beoi thrown into the pbtce, reduced to a heap of 
ruins half the numerous and magnificent paUCceSy 
which had obtained for Genoa me appellation of 
The Proud. The senate were compelled to save 
the remains of their capital from total destruction 
by an unqualified submission ; and the terms dic- 
tated by the arrogance of the French monarch, 
obliged the doge and four of the principal senators, 
to repair in their robes of state to Pans, to sue for 
pardon and to supplicate his clemency. The epi- 
thets of glory have often been prostitttted on the 
character of Louis XIV., by those who are easily 
dazzled with the glare of false splendour ; but of 
all the wholesale outrages upon humanity which 
disgraced the detestable ambition of that heartless 
destroyer of his species, this unprovoked assault 
upon a defenceless people, merely to gratify his in- 
satiable vanity, was — ^if we except the horrible 
devastation of the Palatinate— the most barbarous 
and wanton *. 

While Genoa was either wholly subservient to 
the influence of Spain, with difficulty repulsing the 
machinations of the princes of Savoy, or enduring 
all the insulting arrogance of France ; her ancient 
rival was holdmg her political course with more 

* Flllppo Casoni, Annall dl Oenova, voL iv. p. 70— to the 
close of the work, which terminates with the year 1700:— 
also Muratori, ad ann. 
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prateosioDA to independence and dimity. Through- 
out the Age before us, Venice seemed roused to the 
exertion of the few remains of her ancient spirit 
and strength. Starting with renewed vigour from 
the languor and obscurity of the preceding century, 
the Mpnblic evinced a proud resolution to maintain 
her prescriptiTe rights, and even in some measure 
aspired to assert the lost independence of Italy. 
Her efforts in this latter reneet, indeed, deserve to 
be mentioned, rather for the courage which dio- 
tated them, than for their results. The relative 
foroe of the states of Europe had too essentially 
ehanged, the commercial foundations of her own 
prosperi^ were too irretrievably ruined, to render 
It possible that she should rear her head again 
above other powers of the second order, or become 
the protectress and successful champion of the 
peninsula. But, in the seventeenth centuiy, the 
snnals of Venice were at least not stamed with 
disgrace. Even her kMses, in a protracted and 
unequal contest with the Turks, were redeemed 
from shame by many brilliant acts of heroism in 
her unavailing defence ; and the unfortunate issue 
of one war was balanced by the happier results of 
a seeond. But it was in the assertion of some of 
her long recognised pretensions, that the firmness 
of the repubUc was conspicuous, and her success 
unalloyed. 

The first of the struggles, in which Venice was 
ealled upon to engage in this century, was produced, 
Mon after its opening, by that violent attempt of 
ptipe Paul v., to which I have before alluded, to 
revive the monstrous and exploded doctrine of the 
papal jurisdiction and supremacy over the temporal 
affairs of the world. (a.d. 1606.) The Venetians 
had, even in the dark ages, been remarkable for 
their freedom from the trammels of superstition, 
and consistent in repelling the encroachments of 
ecclesiastical power*. Upon no occasion would 
the senate either permit the publication or execu- 
tion of any papal decree in their territories, until it 
had received their previous Bancti<«i ; or suffer an 
appeal to the court of Rome from any of their sub- 
jects, except by their own authority, and through 
the ambassador of the republic. The jurisdiction 
of the council of ten was as despotic and final over 
the Venetian clergy, as over all other classes in the 
state ; and while ecclesiastics were midly excluded 
from all interference in political anairs, and frvm 
the exercise of any civil functions, the right of the 
secular tribunals to judge them in every case not 
purely spiritual was a principle, from which the 
government never departed either in theoiy or 
piaetice. Of all the extravagant i)rivileges claimed 
by the Romish church for its militia, the exemption 
of the eocleuastical body from taxation (unless as 
the immediate act of the popes) was the only one 
recognized by the Venetian government ; and to 
anniu ^*» inununity was a project which had more 
than onee been entertained f. 

• In perflBct eonatetency with this conduct, the Venetiena 
always diiclatnied the authority of the dvU law. Butlei'a 
Hone Jttridica Bubeeeiva, p. 104. 

t The right of inveeUtuie to the temporalities of Venetian 
eeea wm excluilTely errogated to Itself by the fovcmment; 
untQ the mlafBrtunes of the republic, iii the wsx of the leacue 
at Cambray, obliged the senate to conciliate Julius II. by 
i^^tw g a partial oonoeselon on this point. But It was still 
insisted that the portion of the biahi^rleks and abbeys in the 



With a spbit sunilar to that which retained the 
clergy under due subjection, universal religious 
toleration was a steady maxim of the Venetian 
senate. The public and peaceable worship of the 
Musulman, the Jew, the Greek, the Armeniaa, 
had always been equally permitted m the republi- 
can dominions ; and in latter times even the pro- 
testant seeto had met in the capital and provinces 
with a like indulgence. The iniquitous principles 
of the oligarchical administntion forbid us from 
attributing to its conduct in these respecto any 
higher or more enlightened motive, than the inter- 
ested and neceesazy poUcw of a commercial state. 
But it is a striking proof of the ability and stem 
vigilanee of this government, that, notwithstanding 
ito tmivcfsal toleration and rejection of eodenasti- 
cal control, no pretence was left for the popes to 
impugn ito zealous fidelity to the Romish church ; 
and that, at a time when all Europe was eonvulsed 
by the struggle of religious opinions, Venice alone 
could receive into her corfbpted bosom the ele- 
mentB of discord, without shaking the foundations 
of her established iaith, or sustaining the slightest 
shock to her habitual tranquillity. 

The fierce temper with which Panl V. seated 
himself on the papal throne, and the systematic 
determination of the Venetian senate to submit 
to no ecclesias t ical usurpations, could not fail to 
bring the republic into collirion with so rash and I 
violent a pontiff. Accordingly Panl V. had scarcely 
conmienced his reign, when he conceived offence 
at the refusal of the senate to provoke a war with 
the Turks, by assiBtbg the Hungarians at his 
command with subsidies against the infidels. His • 
diraatisfaction with the republic was increased by > 
her obstinacy in levying duty upon all merchandize 
entering the papal ports in the Adriatic :— a matter 
in which, assuredly, religion was in nowise in- 
terested ; and it reached its height when the senate 
passed a law, or rather revived an old one, forbid- 
ding the farther alienation of immoveable property 
in favour of religious foundations ; which indeed, 
even in their states, were afready possessed of ever- 
grown wealth *. 

At this iuncture the council of ten, aeting upon 
ito established principle of subjecting priesta to 



repnbllcaa statea, to which the popes were theneeftarfh to 
enjoy the right of nomination, should be bestowed on Vene- 
tians only. The parochial ministers were always chosen hy 
the householders In their cures. 

• Dam has cited offlcUl and other documents ta prove 
that, even In the states of the rspuhUe, notwlihstandl^ the 
Jealousy of the goTemment, above a ftmrth, and neariy a 
third of all territorial and Immoveable property was already 
In the hands of the clergy, to the value of 80,000,000 of gold 
ducau. (Hist, de Venlse, voL Iv. pp. 266, SOS.) Venice 
alone contained above two hundred churches, monastorles, 
and other religious edIAces; and theee buildings occupied 
the half of the capital They doubtless heightened the pe 
culiar aspect and picturesque grandeur of Venice; but in a i 
city, whose edifices were so girdled and bathed by the ocean, 
the enormous and increasing number of these rellgioas j 
houses In a circumscribed space was a serious evil; and the J 
senate had long Mt the neceaelty of restraining It, when | 
they passed a law, of earlier date by two years than that 
mentioned In the text, prohibiting the erection of any new 
building for sacred purposes, without authority of goven- 
ment. This edict was one of the grievanoos quoted by the 
|H>pe. 
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seenhr JDrwdietiOB, cttoaed two gcdewMtfaM, & 
cuMn of Yieeim, named Sumeeno^ and an abboi 
of Nti i ia a, to be saceeariFely axreoted mnd thrown 
into priaon, to await their triala for offenoea with 
which they were eharged. Their alleged erimea 
were of the bladceat enormity : rm in the one 
caae ; aaBaasination, poiaoninga, and parricide in 
the other. The pope, aa if the rishtB of the church 
had been violently oatraged by theae aireats, aam- 
moned the doge and aenate to deliTer over the two 
prieati to the apiritoal arm, on pain of exoommuni- 
cation; and he seised the ooeaaion to demand, 
under the same penalty, the repeal of the exiating 
regnlationa againat the inereaae of ecclesiastical 
edifices and property. But the doge and senate, 
poeitiTely reiuaing to retmet their meaanres, 
treated the papal menaeea with the contempt 
which they deaenred ; and Paul V. then atnick 
them, their capital, and their whole repablic with 
excommunication and interdict (a.d. 14106.) 

The Venetian govemment endured his anathe- 
mas, so appalling to the votariea of superstition, 
with unshaken firmnesa. In reply to the papal 
denunciations of the divine wrath againat the re- 
public, they suoceasfully published repeated and 
forcible appeals* to the justice of their cauae, 
! and to the common aense of the world. The ge- 
I neral sentiment of catholic Europe responded to 
I their arguments ; and their own subjects, filled 
I with indignation at the unprovoked sentence 
I againat the state, zealously aeconded their spirit. 
I In private the doge had not hesitated to hold out 
j to the papal nuncio an alarming threat, that the 
! perseverance of his holiness in violent measures 
I would impel the republic to dissolve her connexion 
j altogether with the Roman see ; and the open pro- 
! cedure of the senate was scarcely less bold. On 
I pain of death, all parochial ministers and monks 
j in the Venetian states wero commanded to pay no 
1 regard to the interdict, and to continue to perform 

* In th!a war of the pen, the republle had all the advan- 
tage with which the abUity of aa eloquent advocate could 
iDveet the Jnsdce of her caoae. The senate had been care- 
ftil to consult the most distinguished theologians of the Ro- 
man Catholic univenlties of Europe on the lawftilness of 
their proceedings, and they received unanimous opinions in 
their fhvour. On the other hand, several cardinals and 
JceoitB Itarkmsly engaged in the controversy on the papal 
side. But the pillar of the Venetian cause was Fra Paolo 
SarpI, the celebrated historian of the council of Trent This 
monk, whose strength of mind elevated him above the pre- 
judices of his order, held the formal oflloe of theologian to 
the republic, and ftiUUled his duties with equal courage, leal, 
and powers of argument. The bigots of the Romish church 
have therefore of course laboured to ftsten on his memory 
the reproach of heresy, as a fevourer of the reformed fUth: 
a glorious reproach, If well founded, and if not, at least a 
proof of hit superiority to the exclusive and intolerant spirit 
of his creed. But the hostility of the papal party was not 
eonflned during his life to obloquy alone. Several attempts 
were made to assassinate him, and in one of these, even in 
the apparent secnrity of his retreat at Venice, he received no 
leas than twenty-three poniard wounds. The assassins 
escaped in a ten-oared boat; and the papal nuncio and 
the JesoiU were naturally suspected of being the authors 
of a plot, undertaken with such oommand of means and ex- 
pensive precautions. The hurts of father Paul were not 
mortal; and preserving one of the daggen which the assas- 
sins had left in his body, he surmounted it with the appro- 
priate InsorlptlDB, *'8tilo della ehiesa roroana.** 



the offieea of refigionaa usual. The seeohr dergy 
yielded implicit obedience * to the decree, and when 
the Jeaoita, Capuchins, and other monaatie orders, 
endeavoured to qualify their allegiance, between 
the pope and the ropublic, by miUcing a reserva- 
tion a^nst the performance of maaa, they wero 
immediately depnved of their possessionay and ex- 
pelled from the Venetian territories. 

The pope, finding his spiritual weapona inef- 
fectual agauist the constancy of the Venetians, 
showed an inclination to have recourse to temporal 
azma. He levied troopa, and endeavoured to en- 
gage Philip III. of Spain and other princes m the 
support of his authority. At the same time, both 
the Spanish monarch and Henry IV. of France, the 
ally of the republic, b^;an to interest themselvea 
in a quarrel, which nearly concerned all catholic 
powers, and threatened Europe with commotion. 
In reality, both sovereigns aspired to the honour 
of being the arbiter of the difference. But the 
feint of arming to aecond the pope, by which Philip 
III. hoped to terrify the ropublic into submitting 
to his mediation, had only the effect of determin- 
ing the senate to profer the interpoeition of hia 
rival ; and Henry IV. became the cealoua nego- 
tiator between the pope and the ropublic 

Paul V. discoverod at length that Spain had no 
serious resolution to support him by arms, and 
that, without the application of a force which he 
oould not command, it waa vain to expect sub- 
mission from so inflexible a body as the Venetian 
oligarchy. He was tliereforo roduced to the most 
humiliating compromise of his boasted dignity. 
(A.D. 1^70 Without obtaining a single conces- 
sion on the point in dispute, he was obliged to re- 
voke hia spiritual sentences. The doge and senate 
would not even receive an absolution ; they rofused 
to alter their decree against the alienation of pro- 
perty in favour of the churoh ; and though they 
consigned the two imprisoned ecclesiastics to the 
disposal of Henry IV., they aooompanied this act 
with a formal declaration, that waa intended only 
as a voluntary mark of their respect for that mo- 
naroh their ally, and to be in no degree conatrued 
into an abandonment of their right and practice 
of subjecting their clergy to secular jurisdiction. 
Even their deferonce for Henry IV. oould not pre- . 
vail over their resentment and suspicion of the 
banished Jesuits: they peromptorily refused to 
roinstate that order in its poBseasions ; and it waa 
not until after the middle of the century, that the Je- 
suitB obtained admission again into tlie states of the 
ropublic Thus, with the signal triumph of Venice, 
terminated a struggle, happUy a bloodless one, 
which was not less romarkable for the firmness of 
the ropublic, than important for its general effecta 
in crushing the protensions of papal tyranny. For 
its issue may assuredly be regarded as having ro- 
Ueved all Roman Catholic states from futuro diead 
of excommunication and interdict :— and theroforo 
from the danger of spiritual engines, impotent in 
themselves, and formidable only when unresisted. 

With the same unyielding spirit which eharao- 

* Only one exception to this obedience Is rsoorded. The 
grand vicar of Padua alleged that he was inspired by the holy 
spirit to resist the commands <rf the senate. The podestA 
eooUy replied that it might be so, but that the holy spirit had 
also Inspired the senate to hang every refkactoiy priest The 
scruples of the vicar immediately vanished. 
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terized Uieir resistance to )>»pal and ecclesiastical 
usurpation, the Venetian senate resolved to tole- 
rate no i^ifringement upon the tyrannical pretension 
of their own republic to the despotic soTereign^ 
of the Adriatic gulf. ' Before the contest with 
Paul v., their state had already been seriously 
incommoded by the piracies of the Uscochi. This 
commimity, originally formed of Christian inhabit- 
ants of Dalmatia and Croatia, had been driTcn, in 
the sixteenth century, by the perpetual Turlush 
invasions of their provinces, to the fastness of 
Clissa, whence they successfully retaliated upon 
their infidel foes by ircursions into the Ottoman 
territories. At length, overpowered by the Turks, 
and dispersed from their stronghold, these Uscochi, 
or refugees, as their name implies in the Dalma- 
tian tongue, were collected by Ferdinand, archduke 
of Austria (afterwards emperor), and established 
in the maritime town of Segna to guard that poet 
against the Turks. In their new station, which, on 
the land side, was protected from access by moun- 
tains and forests, while numerous islets and intri- 
cate shallows rendered it difficult of approach from 
the sea, the Uscochi betook themselves to piracy ; 
and, for above seventy years, their light and swift 
barks boldly infested the Adriatic with impunity. 
Their first attacks were directed against the inn- 
dels ; but irritated by the interference of the Vene- 
tians, who, as sovereigns of the gulf, found them- 
selves compelled by the complaints and threats of 
the Porte to punirii their rebooting enterprizee, 
they began to extend their deprediOions to the 
commerce of the republic. 

It was to little purpose that the senate called 
upon the Austrian government to restrain its 
lawless subjects : their representations were either 
eluded altogether, or failed in obtaining any effec- 
tual satisfaction. The Uscochi, a fearless and des- 
perate band, recruited by outlaws and men of 
abandoned lives, became more audacious by the 
connivance of Austria ; and the republic was 
obliged to maintain a small squadron constantly 
at sea to protect her commerce against them. 
At length, after having recourse alternately, for 
above naif a century, to fruitless negotiations 
with Austria, and insufficient attempts to chastise 
the pirates, the republic seriously determined to 
put an end to their vexatious hostilities and in- 
creasing insolence. The capture of a Venetian 
galley and the massacre of its crew in 1616, and 
an irruption of the Uscochi into Istria, brought 
aifairs to a crisis. The Austrian government, then 
directed by the archduke Ferdinand of Styria, in- 
stead of giving satisfaction for these outrages, 
demanded the free navigation of the Adriatic for its 
vessels ; and the senate found an appeal to arms 
the onl V mode of preserving its efficient sovereignty 
over the gulf. The Venetian troops made re- 
prisals on the Austrian territoiy ; and an open 
war commenced between the afchduke and the 
republic 

This contest was soon associated, by the interfer- 
ence of Spain, with the hostilities then carried on 
between that monarchy and the duke of Savoy in 
northern Italv respecting Montferrat. For protec- 
tion against the enmity of the two branches of the 
house of Austria, Venice united herself with Savoy, 
and largely subsidized that state. She even sought 
more dwtant allies ; and a league offensive and de- 



fensive was signed between her and the seven united 
provinces. Notwithstanding the difference of reli- 
gious faith which, in that a^e, constituted in itself 
a principle of political hostility, the two republics 
found a bond of union stronger than this repulsion, 
in their common reasons for opposing the Spanish 
power. They engaged to afford each other a reci- 
procal assistance m money, vessels, or men, when- 
ever menaced with attack ; and in fulfilment of this 
treaty, a strong body of Dutch troops arrived in 
the Adriatic Before the disembarkation of this 
force, the Venetians had already gained some ad- 
vantages in the Austrian provinces on the coasts 
of the gulf ; and the archduke was induced by the 
appearance of the Dutch, and his projects in Grer- 
manv, to open negotiations for a general peace in 
northern Italy. 

The same treaty termmated the wars of the house 
of Austria respecting Montferrat and the UsooohL 
Ferdinand of Austria gave security for the dispersion 
of the pirates, whom he had protected ; and thus 
the Venetian republic was finally delivered from 
the vexatious and lawless depredations of these 
freebooters, who had so long annoyed her conmierce 
and harassed her subjects. (a.d. 1617.) It does not 
appear that the force of tliis singular race of pirates, 
who had thus risen into historical notice, ever ex- 
ceeded a thousand tnen ; but their extraordinary 
hardihood and ferocity, their incessant enterprises 
and activity, their inaccessible position, and the 
connivance <k Austria, had rendered them formi- 
dable enemies. Their depredations, and the con- 
stant expense of petty armaments against them, 
were estunated to have cost the Venetians in thirty 
years a loss of more than 20,000,000 of gold ducats; 
and no less a question than the security of the do- 
minion of the republic over the Adriatic was decided 
by the war against them. 

Although Spain and Venice had not been regu- 
larly at war, the tyrannical ascendancy exercised 
by the Spanish court over Uie affairs of Italy, occa- 
sioned the Venetians to regard tliat power with 
particular apprehension and enmity ; and the spirit 
shown by the senate in the late contest had filled 
the Spanish government with implacable hatred to- 
wards the republic. By her alliances and her 
whole procedure, Venice had declared against the 
house of Austria, and betrayed her disposition to 
cnrb the alarming and overspreading authority of 
both its branches in the peninsula. The haughty 
ministers of Philip III. secretly nourished projects 
of vengeance against the state, which had dared to 
manifest a systematic hostflity to the Spanish do- 
minion ; and they are accused, even in apparent 
peace, of having regarded the republic as an enemy 
whom it behoved them to destroy. At the epoch 
of the conclusion of the war reUtive to Montferrat 
and the Uscochi, the duke d'Ossuna was viceroy of 
Naples, don Pedro di Toledo governor of Milan, 
and the marquis of Bedemar ambassador at Venice 
from the court of Madrid. To the hostility enter- 
tained against the republic by these three ministers, 
the two former of whom governed the Italian pos- 
sessions of Spain with ajmost regal independence,ha8 
usually been attributed the formation, with the con- 
nivance of the court of Madrid, of one of the most 
atrocious and deep-laid conspiracies on record. The 
real character of this mysterious transaction must 
ever remain among the unsolved problems of history; 
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for ereD the circtimBtanoes, which were partially suf- 
fered by the ooimcil of ten to transpire, were so im- 
perfectly explained, and ao liable to suspidon from 
the habitual iniquity of their policy, as to have giyen 
rise to a thousand Tarious and contndictory versions 
of the same events. Of these I shall attempt to 
collect only such as are scarcely open to doubt 

The Venetians had no reason to hope that the 
exasperation of the Spanish government^ at the 
part which they had taken in the late war in Italy, 
would die away with the termination of hostilities ; 
and it appeared to the world a consequence of 
the enmity of the court of Madrid towards the 
republic, that the duke d'Oasuna, tl^e viceroy of 
Naples, continued his warlike equipments in that 
kingdom with undiminished activity, notwithstand- 
ing the signature of peace. (a.d. 1618.) The viceroy, 
indeed, pretended wat his naval armaments were 
designed against the infidels ; and when the court 
of Madrid recalled the royal Spanish fleet from the 
coasts of Italy, the duke d'Ossnna sent the Neapo- 
litan squadron to sea under a flag emblazoned with 
his own fiunily arms. But it was difficult to sup- 
pose either, that a viceroy dared to hoist his personal 
standard unsanctioned by his sovereign, and would 
be suffered to engage in a private war against the 
Ottoman empire, or that he would require for that 
purpose the charts of the Venetian lagune8,and the 
flat-bottomed vessels fitted for their navigation, 
which he busily collected. The republic acco^ingly 
manifested serious ahunn, and sedulously prepared 
for defence. 

Affairs were in this state, when one morning 
several strangers were found suspoided from the 
gibbets of the square of St. Mark. The public 
consternation increased when,on the following dawn, 
other bodies were also found hanging on the same 
fatal spot, also of strangers. It was at the same 
time whispered that numerous arrests had filled the 
dungeons of the council of ten with some hundreds 
of criminals ; and there was too certain proof that 
many persons had been privately drowned in the 
canals of Venice. To these fearful indications that 
the state had been aUurmed by some extraordinary 
danger, the terrors of which were magnified by 
their obscurity, were shortly added further rumours 
that several foreieners serving in the fleet had been 
poniarded, hanged, or cast into the sea. The city 
was then filled with the most alarming reports: 
that a conspiracy of long duration had been dis- 
covered ; that its object was to massacre the nobi- 
lity, to destroy the republic, to deliver the whole 
capital to flames and pillage ; that the Spanish am- 
bassador was the mover of the horrible plot 
Venice was filled with indignation and terror ; yet 
the impenetrable council of ten preserved the most 
profound silence, neither confirming nor contra- 
dicting the general belief. The life of the marquis 
of Bedemar was violently threatened by the popu- 
lace ; he retired from Venice ; the senate received 
a new ambassador from Spain without any signs 
of displeasure ; and, finally, it was not until five 
months after the executions, that the government 
conunanded solemn thanksgiving to be offered up 
to the Almighty for the preservation of the state from 
the dangers which had threatened its exbtence. 

Of the extent of these dangers nothing was ever 
certainly known ; but amongst the persons executed 
the most conspicuous was ascertained to be a French 



naval captain of high reputation for ability and 
courage in his vocation, Jacques Pierre, who^ after 
a life passed in enterprises of a doubtful or piratical 
character, had apparently deserted the service of 
the viceroy of Naples to embrace that of the re- 

Cblic. This man, and a brother adventurer, one 
nglade, who had been employed in the arsenal 
in the construction of petards and other fireworks, 
were absent from Venice with the fleet when the 
other executions took place ; and they were sud- 
denly put to death while on this service. Two other 
French captains named Regnault and Bonslart, 
with numerous foreigners, principally of the same 
nation, who had lately becm taken into the republi- 
can service, were privately tortured and executed 
in various ways in the capital ; and altogether two 
hundred and sixty officers and other imlitary ad- 
venturers are stated to have perished by the hands 
of the executioner for their alleged share in the 
conspin^y. The vengeance or shocking policy (tf 
the council of ten proceeded yet farther ; and so 
careful were that bodv to buiy evei^ trace of this 
inexplicable affair in the deepMt oblivion, thai An- 
toine Jaffier, also a French captain, and other in- 
formers, who had revealed the existence of a plot, 
though at first rewarded, were all in the sequel 
either known to have met a violent death, or myste- 
riously disappeared altogether. Of the three Spa- 
nish ministers, to whom it has been customary to 
assisn the origin of the conspiracy, the two prin- 
dpu were distinguished by opposite fiates. The 
marquis of Bedemar, after the tennination of his 
embassy, found signal political advancement, and 
finished by obtaiiung a cardinal's hat, by the in- 
terest of his court with the holy see. But the 
duke d'Ossuna, after being removed from his vice- 
royalty, was (Usgraoed on suspidon of having de- 
signed to renounce his allegianoe, and to place the 
crown of Naples on his own head ; and he died in 
prison*. 

• In no part of M. Dam'a work haa be uied the advan- 
tagea, which he haa enjoyed in oonaulting an immenae va- 
riety of unpubliahed numuaeripta, with more induatrioua 
ability, than in hla reseaichea into the real cbaiacter of tha 
conapiracy of 1618. Hia enquiriea have brought to light aU 
the partlculaia of thla mysterious tranaaction, which can 
probably ever be known ; and if he haa fUIed in arriving at 
positive ooncluaions, Aiture writers may aasuredly despair of 
better suocesa. SufBcient proof seems to be adduced, that 
the duke d'Ossuna bad seriously embarked in the project of 
raising himself to the Neapolitan crown ; and that the Vene- 
tian and several other governments were acquainted with 
hia designs, and secretly i^voured them. But this scheme 
of tha viceroy, M. Daru Justly arguea, was incompatible with 
the part attributed to him in the conapiracy against the Ve- 
netian oligarchy. He therefore suppoaea the hostile coun- 
tenance of the duke towards the republic to have been only 
pretended and coUnsive to veil the real purpoae of his arma- 
menta from the Spanish court ; and hence hia apparent for- 
mation of the Venetian plot. In the iasue, however, the 
apathy of the French court in withholding support from the 
duke, alarmed the council of ten for the consequences of 
their Junction with him ; and to avoid committing the repub- 
lic with Spain, they resolved to extinguish every memorial 
of their connivance with his meditated rebellion, by treating 
the collusive conspiracy against themselves as real. If this 
explanation be admitted, the council of ten were guilty of a 
horrible sacrifice of some hundred lives to reasons of state; 
but this is consistent enough with their detestable policy. 
If. Daru's solution is at leaat ingenious, if it foils short of 
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Whether the safety of Veniee had really heen 
endangered or not by the nuchinationa of Spein, 
the measures of that power were obeerred bv the 
senate with a watehnl and jealous eye ; and, for 
many yean, the policy of the republie was con- 
stantly employed m endeavours to coonteract the 
projects of the house of Austria. In 1619, the Ve- 
netians peroeiTed with violent ahum that the court 
of Madrid, under pretence of protecting the catho- 
lics of the Valtelme against tlieir rulers, the pro- 
testants of the Orison confederation, was labouring 
to acquire the po sse s s ion of that valley, whieh by 
eonneeting the MiUnese states with the Tyrol, 
would cement the dominions of the Spanieh and 
(jJermaa dynasties of the Austrian family. The 
establishment <^ this easy communication was par- 
ticulariy dangerous for the Venetians ; because it 
would envelope their states, from the Lisonzo to 
the Po, with an unbroken chain of hostile posts, and 
would intercept all direct intercourse with Savoy 
and the territories of France. The senate eageriy 
therefore negotiated the lea^e between these two 
last powers and their repubhc, which, in 1623, was 
followed by the Grison war against the house of 
Austria. This contest produced little satisfiictory 
fruits for the Venetians ; and it did not terminate 
before the Grisons, though they recovered their 
sovereignty over the Valteline, had themselves 
embramd the party of Spain. 

The Griacm war had not closed, when Venice 
was drawn, by her systematic opposition to the 
Spanish power, into a more important quarrel : — 
that of the Mantuan sncoeesion, in which she of 
course espoused the cause of the Gonzaga of 
Nevers. In this struggle the republic, who sent 
an army of 90,000 men into the field on her Lom- 
bard frontiers, experienced nothing but dissrace ; 
and the senate were but too happy to find their 
states lefky by the peace of Chierasco in 1031, 



eonvletloii; and wfthont proDonndiig upon lo perplexed a 
question, I may obeerre that it If tuppcnted hj very strong 
eTidence, and offert the only phiualble explanation of fhcts 
otherwise altogether contradictory and inexpliesble. It does 
not of course exculpate the marqois of Bedemar; who, if 
not the contriver of the plot, certainly was led by the duke 
d'Ossuna to beUeve its existence, and who, beUerlng it, 
showed no displeasore at its dreadAil purpose. Neither can 
I eondude with M. Dam, that Philip III. and the Spanish 
court stood necessarily acquitted of participation in the plot, 
of which It was the duke d'Ossuna's interest to make them 
credit the formation ; and which, if they were acquainted 
with, they sanctioned. One point M. Dam Incontestably 
prorea :— that the oouncO of ten had intelligence of the con- 
■piracy nearly a ftill year before they treated it seriously, and 
that their first Informant was Jacques Pierre hlmseU; a douUe 
traitor, who fueled he was betraying to them the duke his 
employer, and whom they subsequently hunied to death as 
a prindpal in the plot! 

I shall only remark ihrther that, whateter may become of 
M . Dam's hypothesis, he has completely destroyed the autho- 
rity of the AbbA de St Real, on whose beautlflil romance it 
has been the fashion to rely for the particulars of this cele- 
brated conspiracy. He proves fictitious embelliahment 
and fklsificatlon in every page of it; and henceforth Its 
claims to belief must be classed with those of a superior 
monument of hunum genius, for which It Aimished the 
theme :~the tragedy in which Otway showed himself In- 
ferior only to Shakspeare, for bold sketching of character, 
pdgnant felicity of dialogue, and striking dramatic situsr 



preciselv in the same iituation as before the war ; 
iRdiile the prince whom they had supported re- 
nuuned seated on the throne of Mantua. This 
pacification reconciled the republic with the house 
of Austria, and terminated her share in the Italian 
wars of the seventeenth century. Her efforts to 
promote the deliverance of the peninsula from the 
Spanish power, can scarcely he said to have met 
with success ; nor was the rapid decline of that 
monarchy, which had already commenced, hast- 
ened, periiaps, by her hostility. But she had dis- 
pUyed remarkidkle energy in the policy of her 
counsels ; and the recovery of her own particular 
independence was at least triumphantly effected. 
So completely were her pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of the Adriatic maintained that, when, in 
the year 1630, just before the conclusion of the 
Mantuan war, a princess of the Spanish dynasty 
wished to pass by sea from Naples to Trieste, to 
espouse the son of the emperor, Uie senate refused 
to allow the Spanish squadron to escort her, as an 
infringement upon their right of excluding every 
foreign armament from the gulf ; but they gallantly 
offered their own fleet for her service. The Spa- 
nish government at first rejected the offer ; but the 
Venetians, says Giannone, boldly declared that, if 
the Spaniards were resolved to prefer a trial of 
force to their friendly proposal, the infanta must 
fight her way to her wedding through fire and 
smoke. The haughty court tn Madrid was com- 
pelled to yield ; and the Venetian admiral, Antonio 
risani, then gave the princess a convoy in splendid 
bearing to Tneste with a squadron of light galleys. 
Throughout the remainder of the seventeenth 
century, the aflkirs of Venice had little connexion 
with those of the other Italian states; and in 
tracing the annals of the republic, our attention is 
wholly diverted to the eastern theatre of her 
struggles against the Ottoman power. It was a 
sodden and overwhelming aggression, which first 
broke the long interval of peace between the 
TniUsh and Venetian governments. Under pre- 
tence of taking vengeance upon the knights of 
Malta, for the capture of some Turkish vessels, 
the Porte fitted out an enormous expedition ; and 
three hundred and forty-eight galleys and other 
vessels of war, with an immense number of trans- 
ports, havme on board a land-force of 60,000 men, 
issued from we Dardanelles with the ostensible de- 
sign of attacking the strong-hold of the order of 
St. John. (a.d. 1045.) But instead of making sail 
for Malta, the fleet of the sultan steered for the 
shores of Candia ; and unexpectedly, and without 
any provocation, the Turkish army msembarked on 
that island. The Venetians, although the senate 
had conceived some uneasiness on the real destina- 
tion of the Ottoman expedition, were little pre- 
pared for resistance ; but they defended themselves 
against this faithlees surprise with remarkable 
courage, and even with desperation. Daring a 
long war of twenty-five years, the most ruinous 
which they had ever sustained against the infidels, 
the Venetian senate and all cluses of their sub- 
jects displayed a zealous energy and a fortitude, 
worthy of the best days of their republic But 
the resources of Venice were no longer what they 
had been in the early ages of her prosperity ; and 
although the empire of the sultans had declined 
from tiie meridian of its power, the contest was 
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•tin too dia proportioiiato 1)elwMn the ftnatical and 
warlike myruuu of Turkey and the lunited foreea 
of » maritime state. The Venetiaiiay perhaps, 
could not withdraw from the oneqaal eonniet with 
boDomr; bat the pmdeot senate might easily fore- 
see its disastroos result 

The first important operation of the Turkish 
army in Gandia was the siege of Canea, one of the 
prineipal eities of the ishmd. Before the end of 
the first eampaign, the assailants bad entered that 
place by oapituUtion ; but so saliant was the de- 
ienoe that, althouffh the gamson was oomposed 
only of two or three thousand native militia^ 
twenty thousand Turks are said to have fallen 
befose the walls. Meanwhile at Venice, all orders 
bad rivalled each other in devotion and pecuniary 
BamlfiiiuB to pnsenre the most valuable colony of 
the state; and notwithstanding the i^athy of 
Spain, the disorders of France and the empire, 
and other ca n s c si which deprived the republic of 
tiic efildent support of Christendom against a com- 
mon enemy, the senate were able to reinforce the 
garrisons of Gandia, and to oppose a powerlnl fleet 
to the infidels. The naval force of the republic 
was still indeed venr inferior in numbers to that of 
the Moslems ; but this inferiority was compensated 
by the advantages of skill and disciplined courage ; 
and throughout the war the offensive operations of 
the Veoetuuis on the waves, strikingly displayed 
their superiority in maritime science and conduct. 
For many successive vears, the Venetian squadrons 
assumed and triumphantly maintained their sta- 
tion, during the seasons of active operations, at the 
month of the Dardanelles, and blockaded the straits 
and the port of Constantinople. The Musulmans 
constantly endeavoured with furious perseverance 
to remove the shame of their confinement by an 
inferior force ; but thev were almost always de- 
feated. The naval trophies of Venice were swelled 
by many brilliant victories, but by five in particu- 
lar : in 1649 near Smyrna ; in ld5l near Pares ; 
in 16ft5 at the passage of the Dardanelles ; and, in 
the two following years, at the same place. In 
these encounters, the exploits of the patrician fami- 
Uee of Morosini, of Grimani, of Mocenigo, emulated 
the {^orious deeds of their illustrious ancestors ; 
and their successes gave temporary possession to 
the republic of some ports m Dalmatia, and of 
several islands in the ArehipeUgo. 

Bttty notwithstanding the devotion and courage 
of the Venetians on their own element, and their 
despcxato resistance in the fortresses of Gandia, 
the war in that isknd was draining the Ufe-blood 
of the republic, without affordins one rational 
hope of ultimate success. The vigilance of the 
Venetian squadrons could not prevent the Turks 
from feeding their army in Gandia with desultory 
and perpetmJ reinforcements of Janissaries and 
other troops from the neighbouring shores of the 
Morea ; and whenever tempests, or exhaustion, or 
the overwhelming strength of the Ottoman arma- 
ments, compelled the republican fleet to retire into 
port, the numbers of the invading army were 
swoUen by fresh thousands. The exhaustless 
stream of the Ottoman population was directed 
with unceasing flow towaids the scene of contest : 
the Porte was contented to purchase the acquisition 
of Gandia by the sacrifice of hecatombs of human 
rictims. To raise new resources, the Venetian 



reduced to the humiliating expedient 
of offering the dignity of admission into their body, 
and the highest offices of state, to public sale : to 
obtain the continued means of succouring Gandia, 
they implored the aid of all the powers of Europe. 
As the contest became more desperate, their en- 
treaties met with general attention; and almost 
every Christian state afforded them a few rein- 
foroements. But these were never simultaneous or 
numerous ; and though they arrested the progress 
of the infidels, they only protracted the calamitous 
struggle. 

In 1648 the Turkish army had penetrated to 
the walls of Gandia, the capital of the island ; and 
for twenty years they kept that city in a continued 
state of siege. But it was only in the year 1666, 
that the assanlto of the infidels attamed their con- 
summation of vigour, by the debarkaticm of rein- 
foreemento which raised their army to 70,000 men, 
and on the airival of Achmet Kinpergli, the famous 
Ottoman vizier, to assume in person the direction 
of their irresistible force. Tins able commander 
was opposed by a leader in no respect inferior to 
him, Francesco Morosini, captain-general of the 
Venetians ; and thenceforth the defence of Gandia 
was signalized by prodigies of desperate valour, 
which exceed all belief. But we, in these days, 
are surprised to find that the Turks, in the direc- 
tion of their approaches, and the employment of an 
immense battering train, showed a &r superior 
skill to that of the Christians. The details of the 
siege of Gandia belong to the history of the military 
art ; but the general reader will best imagine the 
obstina^ of the defence from the fisct that, in six 
months, the combatanto exchanged thirty-two ge- 
neral assaults and seventeen fiuious sallies ; that 
above six hundred mines were sprung ; and that 
four thousand Christians and twenty thousand 
Musulmans perished in the ditches and trenches of 
the place. 

The most numerous and the last reinforcement 
received by the Venetians was six thousand French 
troops, despatched by Louis XIV. under the dukes 
of beaufort and Navailles. The characteristic 
rashness of their nation induced these commanders, 
contrary to the advice of Morosini, to hazard an 
imprudent sortie, in which they were totally de- 
feated, and the former of these noblemen slain. 
After this disaster, no entreaty of Morosini could 
prevent the duke de Navailles from abandoning 
the defence of the city, with a precipitation as 
inreat as that which had provoked the calamity. 
Ilie French re-embaiked; the other auxiliaries 
followed their example ; and Morosini was left 
with a handful of Venetians among a mass of 
blackened and untenable ruins. Thus deserted, 
after a glorious though hopeless resistance which 
has immortalized his name, Francesco Morosini 
ventured on his sole responnbility to conclude a 
treaty of peace with the vizier, which the Venetian 
senate, notwithstanding their jealousy of such un- 
authorized acto in their officers, rejoiced to confirm. 
The whole island of Gandia, except two or three 
ports, was surrendered to the Turks ; the republic 
preserved her other possessions in the Levant ; 
and the war was thus terminated by the event of a 
siege, in the long course of which the incredible 
number of 120,000 Turks and 80,000 Christians 
are declared to have perished. (a.d. 1669.) 
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NotwithBtaading the iinf<»timate issue of this 
war, the Venetiaii republic had not come off with- 
out honour from an unequal struggle, which had 
been signalized by ten naval victories, and by one 
of the most stubborn and brilliant defences re- 
corded in history. Although, therefore, a prodi- 
Sious expenditure of blood and treasure had utterly 
rained the resources of the republic, her courage 
was unsubdued, and her pride was even augmented 
by the events of the contest. The successes of the 
infidels had inspired less tenor than indignant im- 
patience and thirst of revenge ; and the senate 
watched in secret for the first &vourable occasion 
of retaUaUng upon the Musulmans. After the 
Venetian strength had been repaired by fifteen 
years of uninterrupted repose and prosperous in- 
dustry, this occasion of vengeance was found, in 
the war which the Porte had declared against the 
empire in 1682. An offensive league was signed 
between the emperor, the king of Poland, the czar 
of Muscovy, and the Venetians. The principal 
stipulation of this alliance was, that each party 
should be guaranteed in the possession of its future 
conquests from the infidels ; and the republic im- 
mediately fitted out a squadron of twenty-four sail 
of the line, and about fifty galleys. (a.d. 1684.) 

There appeared but one man at Venice worthy of 
the chief command : that Francesco Morosini, who 
had so gallantly defended Candia, and whom the 
senate and people had rewarded with tlie most 
flagrant ingratitude. A strange and wanton accu- 
sation of cowardice was too palpably belied by 
every event of his public life, to be persisted in, even 
by the envy which his eminent reputation had pro- 
voked, and by the malignity that commonly waits 
upon public services, where they have been unfor- 
tunate. But a second and unprovoked charge of 
malversation had been followed by imprisonment. 
Still, however, devoting himself to his countiy's 
cause, and forgetting his private injuries, Morosini 
shamed his enemies by a noble revenge ; and, once 
more at the head of the Venetian armaments, he 
led them to a brilliant career of victory. The chief 
force of the Ottoman empire was diverted to the 
Austrian war ; and the vigorous efforts of the 
republican armies were feebly or unsuccessfully 
resisted by the divided strength of the Musulmans. 
In the first naval campaign, the mouth of the 
Adriatic was secured by the reduction of the island 
of St. Maura, one of the keys of the gulf ; and the 
neighbouring continent of Greece was invaded. In 
three years more, Morosini consummated his bold 
design of wresting the whole of the Morea from the 
infidels. In the course of the operations in that 
peninsula, the count of KSnigsmarck, a Swedish 
officer who was entrusted with the command of the 
Venetian land forces under the captain-general, in- 
flicted two signal defeats in the field upon the 
Turkish armies. Modon, Argos, and Napoli di 
Romania, the capital of the Morea, successively 
fell after regular sieges ; the capture of Corintii 
completed the conquest of the peninsula ; and Mo- 
rosini, pursuing his triumphs beyond the isthmus, 
finally planted the banner of St Mark upon the 
smoking ruins of Athens*. (a.d. 1687.) 

• The enthutiaatic lover of art will com ider theae laorela 



After this uninterrupted course of victory, tlie 
republican arms were diecked by an unsncoaBsfol 
descent upon Negropont ; where a pestilence broke 
out in the camp of the besiegers, and carried off, 
among other victims, the count of Ktoigsmarck, 
who had greatiy distinguished himself in the pre- 
ceding campaigns. (a.d. 1688.) The abandonment 
of this enterprise was followed by an equally fruit- 
less invasion of Candia ; and by another expedition 
against the island of Scio, which was won and lost 
in the course of twelve months. A naval defeat 
occasioned this reverse; and though the superiority 
of the Venetian marine was afterwards redeemed 
by three successive victories over the Ottoftian 
fleets, these encounters were all indecisive in their 
immediate consequences. At length, howevef, the 
republic found an honourable repose for her overw 
strained energies, which had been but too deeply 
impaired and exhausted by the length, and even by 
the victorious activity of the war. By the treaty 
of Cariowitz, which the republic, in concert with 
the empire, concluded with the Ottoman Porte, 
Venice retained all her conquests in the Morea 
(including Corinth and its isthmus), the islands of 
Egina and St. Maura, and some Dalmatian for- 
tresses which she had captured ; and she restored 
Athens and her remaining acquisitions on the 
Grecian continent, (a.d. 1699.) 

Francesco Morosini did not survive to witness 
the glorious termination of the war, in which his 
achievements had repaired the disastrous issue of 
his eariier services. After the conquest of the 
Morea, the tardy gratitude of his country in some 
degree atoned for the treatment which he had 
suffered. He was raised by acclamation, on the 
first vacancy, to the ducal throne ; and the jealous 
senate, with a rare and merited confidence, united 
the continued command of their armies with his 
new and more illustrious office of doge. He sank 
under age, infirmities, and fatigue, in his seventy- 
sixth year, while still exercising his functions of 
captain-general in the Morea wim unremitted zeal; 
and with him perished the last of the patrician 
heroes of Venice *. 



of MoroBini tarnished, by the ruthless dettmctlon of some 
of the most precious monuments of antiquitj. In six days, 
his artillery reduced Athens to flames and rains; a sheU 
tnm his batteries fell into the Parthenon, which the Turks 
had converted into a powder-magaxine ; and the shattered 
ftagments of that beauteous temple are gloomy memorials, 
that the assaults of a civiliied people may prove as fatal to 
the arts, aa the ignorance and neglect of barbarians. It was 
after their victory that the Venetians destroyed the famous 
statue of Minerva, the work of Phidias, in the attempt to 
transport it ft'om its seat to their own capitaL 

* Sandi, Stor. Civ. Veneziana, bb. x. c. II; xii. ad c. 4. 
Daru, Hist de Venise, bb. zxix.-xzziv. ad p. 169. (vol. v.) 
But Sandi has unconsciously injured the value of the part 
of his work which refers to the conspiracy of 1618, by Impli- 
citly copying the fimciftil relation of St. Real, fh>m whom he 
only dUTers when he is startled by the impossibility of recon- 
ciling some of the Frenchman's enoncous assertions with 
his own correct and intimate knowledge of the laws of his 
republic. But with all Sandi's merits, I have found that 
Darn's researches into Venetian histoiy have, in general, 
left me few facts of importance to glean ftom him or any 
other authoritiea. 
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CHAPTER XL 

STATE OP ITALY DURING THE EIOHTEEMTH CENTUBT, 
ONTIL THE OOMMEHCBMENT OF THE WAE8 OF THE 
FRENCH BBVOLUnONy A.D. 1700-1789. 



PART I. 



Death of Charles IT. of Spain— Extinction of the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria— Long influence of that 
event on the state of Italy— The disposal of the Italian 
provinces, regulated at the absolute will of foreign cabinets 
— Abject condition and confirmed degradation of the people 
— G e n eral sketch of the shifting aspect of the peninsula, 
untfl the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle— War of the Spanish 
auceesiion— The authority of Philip V. reeogniied in the 
8|Nmish proTinoes of Italy— The Bourbon cause at first 
■aupported by Victor Amadous II. of Savoy— His defection 
entails the ruin of the Bourbon Interests in the peninsula 
— Battle of Turin— Evacuation of all Italy by the French- 
Neutrality of most of the Italian powers in this war- 
Ferdinand Charles, duke of Mantiia, ruined by the re- 
verses of his French allies— Extinction of the house 
of Qonzaga— Peace of Utrecht- Montferrat acquired by 
Victor Amadous; and Sicily also, with the regal title- 
Naples, Sardinia, Milan, fto. assigned to the empire— Short 
period of repose for Italy, interrupted by the ambition 
of cardinal Alberonl, and of the Spanish court— War of 
(he quadruple alliance— Issue of the contest- The kingdom 
of Sardinia (In exchange for Sicily) permanently assigned 
to the house of Savcqr— The crowns of the Two Sicilies re- 
united under the empire— Peace of Italy for thirteen years 
— Extinction of the ducal house of Fam6se at Parma — 
Their duchy Inherited by don Carlos of Spain— Italy made 
the theatre of the war of the Polish election— Conquest of 
the Sicilies by the Spaniards— The crowns of those king- 
doms reeelved by the infknt don Carlos— Peaoe of Vienna 
—Death of the emperor Charles VI.— The flirious war of 
the Austrian suooession fiUs Italy with rapine and havoc 
—Active share taken in this war by Charles Emmanuel 
III., king of Sardinia— His skilful and artful policy- 
Sanguinary campaigns In northern Italy— Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle— The independence of Italy an ofagject of that 
treaty— Its abortive results upon a people without patriot- 
ism or virtue — Total insignificance of Italian history dur- 
ing tho long peace between the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and the French revolution^Domestic fortunes, ftc. of the 
different Italian states In the eighteenth century— Little 
separate notiee required for those of Lucca— Milan and 
Mantua — Parma and Placentia — Naples and Sicily — 
Reign of the infiuit don Carlos over those kingdoms— His 
landable effhrts to promote their welfkre— His errors— Suc- 
cession of don Carlos to the Spanish crown (Charles III.)— 
Reign of Ferdiuand IV. over the Sicilies— His minority— 
His neglected education— His marriage— Authority en- 
grossed by the young queen— Rise of her fitvourite Acton 
—His unfimited influence. 

The bust year of the seventeeDth century was 
marked bj an event which too surely foreboded the 
convulsion of Europe to its centre ; and when the 
new age roee upon Italy, the political horizon of 
the peninsula was already darkened by the gathering 
tempest. The death of Charles II. of Spain ex- 
tinguished the branch of the Austrian dynasty, 
whose sceptre had so long bruised the fairest pro- 
vinces of Italy ; and the people of Naples and Mi- 
hm> of Sicily and Sardinia, with mingled hope and 
anzietyy might anticipate either the amelioration of 



their fortune, or the aggravation of their miseries* 
by the contention of foreign pretenders. The suc- 
cession to the vast states of &e Spanish monarchy 
involved momentous political consequences for all 
the leadmg powers of Europe ; but for the Italians 
the question was invested with fearful importance. 
It was vitally connected with their public and pri- 
vate happiness, with their future prosperity and 
virtue, with all the associations by which the nature 
of a government can influence the condition and 
the character of a people. Accordingly the dis- 
solution of the gigantic fabric of despotism, which 
Charles V. had cemented, was felt in Italy, not 
only during the first shock of the war of the Spa- 
nish succession : it affected the general aspect 
of the peninsula, by the perpetual transfer of her 
states through foreign masters, for nearly half 
a century ; and it was not until the peace of Aix- 
Ui-Chapelle, in 17^, that the assignment of her 
provinces was filially adjusted by Sie arbiters of 
Europe. 

During this lone period, the voice of the Italian, 
people was never neard m the European cabinets 
whose deliberations regulated their fate. Neither 
their wishes nor their interests, neither their affec- 
tions nor even their most just and natural rights, 
were ever once regarded. To satisfy the conflicting 
pretensions of the royal hoCues of France, Spain, 
and Germany, to pUce the political system of Eu- 
rope in that nice equilibrium, which had become 
the favourite and exclusive object of the politicians 
of the eighteenth century, Italy was treated as a 
common spoil for the wholesale plunderers of the 
earth. The loveliest region of the universe was 
degraded into a general property for barter. Its 
beautiful provinces were carved and parcelled out 
by the sword and the law of expediency : torn into 
fragments to glut the craving ambition of the por- 
tionless children of monarcns: cast into the ba- 
lance to adjust the scales of dominion, and to equi- 
poise empires. 

The power which the rulers of other nations thus 
exerted of rendering Italy, by universal consent, 
the sport and prey of their political game, could 
never indeed have been acquind, if her people had 
not already invited wrong and contempt by their 
spiritless degeneracy. But the vices, produced 
or deepened by the demoralizing consequences of 
tyranny, are no excuse for the perpetuity of op- 
pression ; and the statesmen of Europe, who made 
a mockery of Italian rights and independence, 
are heavily chargeable with having confirmed and 
completed the debasement of Italian character. 
Diuring the eighteenth century, successive genera- 
tions were habituated to see themselves repeatedly 
transferred, like the slave-population of an Ame- 
rican estate, with the soil to which they were 
attached. AU affection for their governors, all 
pride in their country, all desire of dbtinction by 
manly aris, was necessarily extinguished in their 
bosoms. 

If such be a correct picture of the condition and 
character to which the Italians had been reduced, 
there can be little either to interest or profit in the 
detailed stndy of this part of their history ; except 
in the general moral which may be drawn from their 
fate. Over the last division of the present work 
we shall have even fewer temptations to linger than 
over the annab of the two preceding centuries ; 
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and ftltogeiher abandoning the wish or the design 
to observe with minuteness the particolar events of 
sneeessive yean, we shall pass with accelerated 
rapidity through the brief remainder of our subject. 
The wars of which Italy was the scene in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, resembled those 
which had ravaged tiie peninsula in the age of 
Charles Y.; in so far as they belonged to the indi- 
vidual history of other nations, or to the general 
histoty of Europe, rather than merely to that of 
the unhappy countxy which formed only the arena 
of foreign contests. To other and more voluminous 
works must it therefore be left to describe the 
operations of the European wars of the eighteenth 
century : it will be sufficient in this pboe if we 
briefly collect and observe their consequences 
upon the political divisions and the dynasties of 
Italy. 

On the death of Charles II. of Spam, the publi- 
cation of his unexpected testament, in iavour of 
the second of the grandsons of Louis XIY. discon- 
certed all the projects of the European powers ; 
who had already twice, during the last years of the 
feeble monarch, divided his vast dominions in anti- 
cipation among various claimants. When Louis 
XIV. resolved to support the title of his grandson 
to the inheritance of all the Spanish empure, 
he found at first no difficulty in securine the 
obedience of its Italian depeudencies to Philip Y. 
Bv directions firom the Junta of reeency, con- 
stituted at Madrid to await the arrival of the 
new king, the viceroys and governors of Nifties, 
Milan, SicOy, Sardinia, and the state of the Tuscan 
garrisons, quietly placed all these kingdoms and 
provinces under the authority of Philip Y. For 
the defence of these new Italian acquisitions of the 
house of Bourbon, Louis XIY. depended principally 
upon the aid of Yictor Amadeus II. of Savoy, 
whose two daughters were now married to his 
grandsons : the one to the duke of Burgundy the 
presumptive heir of the French crown, the other 
to the new monarch of Spain. 

When, with the formation of the grand alliance 
between the empire, England, and Holland, against 
the house of Bourbon, the famous war of the 
Spanish succession commenced, the imperial arms 
made no serious impression upon Italy, as long as 
the duke of Savoy remained faiUiful to the French 
interest But with Yictor Amadeus, the ties of 
blood had far less influence than the dictates of 
selfish ambition. The extension of his dominions 
was the dariing object of aU his policy ; and he was 
not slow to discover that, if the issue of the war 
should leave Philip Y. in possession of the Milanese, 
he must resign all prospect of swelling his own ter- 
ritories, thus compressed between the states of the 
two branches of Uie Bourbon dynasty. With the 
hope perhaps of terrifying that house into the 
cession of Lombardy to mm in exchange for Savoy *, 

* The Italian biatoriaiu tappoie tuch to have been the 
original motive of Victor Amadeiu in hi* negotiations with 
the imperlalisti; and certainly the duke appears to have 
taken no real preoauliona to prevent the secret of his intrigoe 
from transpiring, or to place his troops in security, as it is 
natural to imagine from his general ability that he would 
have done, if he had seriously mediuted a defection, before 
the rashness of Louis XIV. left him no alternative but to 
Jobi the allies. (See Muratori, ad ann. and Denlna, RItoIu- 
sioni, b. xziv. e. 1.) 



he entered into negotiations with the imperialists. 
But Louis XIY., apprehending his defection, or- 
dered the duke de Yenddme, his general in northern 
Italy, to disarm the Savoyard contingent serving in 
his army ; and Yictor Amadeus, on the promise of 
large subsidies from EngUmd, and of some territorial 
advantages from the emperor, immediately changed 
his party, and jouied the grand alliance. (a.d. 1703.) 

The defection of Yictor Amadeus caused in the 
sequel the ruin of the French and Spanirii alVairs 
in the peninsuU. The first consequences of his 
unscrupulous policy were, however, sufficiently 
disastrous to his own interests. All Savoy was 
conquered by the French ; and Susa, Pignerol, 
and other fortresses of Piedmont, were l&ewise 
immediately reduced by their arms. In the fol- 
lowing campaigns, after a eonrse of uninterrupted 
snecesees over the Austrian and Savoyard forces, 
the duke de Yenddme overran all Piedmont ; and 
he finally laid siege to Yictor Amadeus himself in 
his capital, with a formidable army of one him- 
dred battalions of infantry and sixty squadrons of 
cavalry. This was the great crisis m the fortones 
of the Italian war, and of the house of Savoy. 
Yenddme was vainly recalled from Piedmont to 
stem the victorious career of the British arms 
under Marlborough on the northern frontierB of 
France ; and at tliis inauspicious moment for the 
French cause, Yictor Anutdeus, who had escaped 
with some cavahry from Turin, united himself with 
prince Eugene, who, after receiving powerful re- 
mforcements from Germany, was advancing to 
lus relief. The French commanders imprudently 
awaited the approach of the allies in their lines 
before Turin ; their army was totally defeated ; 
and the loss <k 90,000 men was followed by the ne- 
cessity of evacuating all Italv. (a.o. 1706.) The 
kingdom of Naples, which had been dramed of 
troops to reinforce the French army of Lombardy, 
was invaded by an Austrian corps ; and the au- 
thority of the archduke Charies, the brother of 
the emperor, and the rival of Philip Y. in the 
Spanish succession, was peaceably recognized in 
the capital and provinces. (A.n. 1707.) All Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont were at the same time aban- 
doned by the French under a convention signed at 
Milan ; and the battle of Turin may be said to have 
terminated the war of the succession in Italy ; for 
the peninsula remained untroubled by any farther 
hostilities of m<Hnent until the peace of Utredit. 

Most of the native governments of Uie penimnla 
had endeavoured, by a strict and cautions neutra- 
lity, to avert the storm of war from their frontiers. 
The republic of Yenice, the popedom, the giand- 
duchy of Tuscany, and other inferior states, 
sought only to avoid entanglement in a quarrel, 
^m the issue of which their rulers had nothing 
to hope and every thing to dread. But all their 
efforts and protestations could not wholly prevent 
the occasional violation of their territories by the 
belligerents. They succeeded generally, indeed, 
in purchasing, by submission to insult and out- 
rage, a safety which, however inglorious, was per- 
haps best suited to their weakness, and preferable 
to the certainty of greater evils. Besides the duke 
of Savoy, two only among the Italian sovereigns 
ventured to adopt a more perilous course; and 
the engagements of these pnnces with the great 
rival powers were attended with eomnum tDmoFf to 
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their sobjeets, but with very opposite results for 
themselves. Rinaldo of Este, duke of Modena and 
Reggio, embracing the imperial party, had been 
driven from his states and obliged to take refuge in 
the papal dominions, during ue successes of the 
Freneh. His conquered duchies suffered all the 
usual inflictions of military rapine and insolence ; 
but they were restored to him on their evacuation 
by the French. 

On the other hand, Ferdinand Charles, the dis- 
solute and contemptible duke of Mantua, had suf- 
fered himself to be seduced by the gold of Louis 
XIV. to admit a French gamson into his capital ; 
and on the triumph of the imperialists, after the 
battle of Turin, Louis abandoned him, by the con- 
vention of Milan, to the mercy of the oonquerorSb 
An imperial sentence, passed against him at Vienna, 
had atreadv declared him, as a feudatory of the 
empire, to have incurred the forfeiture of rebellion 
and felony by his alliance with the French king. 
His states were confiscated ; Montferrat was as- 
signed to the duke of Savoy ; Mantua was annexed 
to the Milanese province ; and Ferdinand Charles, 
after wandering through the Venetian provinceSy 
a miserable pensioner of France, died m the fol- 
lowing year. As he left no children, the sovereign 
line St Uie Gonzaga of Mantua terminated in his 
person. (a.d. 1708.) A junior branch of his house 
continued to reign over the petty principality of 
Guastalla, but was not suffered to succeed to his 
forfeited states ; and the failure of that collateral 
line, a few years before the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, completed the extinction of the family of 



The peace of Utrecht regulated the destiny of 
Italy ; and though the new emperor Charles VI. 
refused at the time to accede to its provisions, the 
treaty of Rastadt, which he concluded in the fol- 
lowing year with Louis XIV., made no change m 
any of those terms of the former pacification which 
related to the disposal of the Italian provinces. 
(a.d. 1713.) Besides cessions from France, which 
secured all the passes of the Alps, the duke of Savoy 
had acquired Montferrat and other territories, the 
promised reward of his alliance with the empire ; 
and the union of these new po ssessi ons, which in- 
tersected Piedmont, with that great province and 
Savoy, completed the consolidation and security of 
his continental power. But Victor Amadeus gained 
a more brilliant, if not a more important accession 
of dominion. The island of Sicily was reserved for 
his share of the spoils of the old Spanish monarchy ; 
and the acquisition of the insular kingdom entitled 
him to encircle his brows with the regal crown. 
The Bourbon sovereign of Spain was suffered to 
retain none of the Italmn provinces. At the same 
time that he abandoned Sicily to Victor Amadeus, 
he yielded to the German branch of the house of 
Austria the remainder of the Spanish dominions in 
Italy. His former rival, the archduke Charies, 
thus annexed to the imperial and Austrian crowns 
(to which he had lately succeeded by the death of 
his brother Joseph) those of Naples and Sardinia, 
with the provinces of Milan, Mantua, and the Tus- 
can garrisons *, 

• MarttoTl. AnnaU dltaHa, a.d. 1700-1714. Denina. 
Rlrolualoai d'ltalia, b. xziv. eo. 1-S. Coxe, Hiitory of the 
HooM of Austria, voL ilL p. 404; voL iv. p. 140. (Id Bd.) 



It was by the ambitions intrigues of am Italian 
princess and an Italian priest, that the repose of 
the peninsula was first disturbed, only four years 
after this pacification. Giulio Alboroni, the son of 
a peasant, and originally a poor curate near Parm% 
had risen by his talents and artful spirit to the 
office of first minister of Spain. Philip V., on the 
death of his queen Maria Louisa of Savoy, had 
espoused the princess Elisabetta Fam^se ; and Al- 
beroni, by means of this mairiace, of which he was 
regarded as the author, enjoyed the favour of the 
new queen, and acquirod an absolute ascendancy 
over the feeble mind of her husband. His first 
object was to obtain a cardinal's hat for himself ; 
and being indulged with that honour by the 
pope, the next and more comprehensive scheme of 
his ambition was to signalize his public administra- 
tion. To his energetic and audacious conceptiona^ 
it seemed not too gigantic or arduous an undertak- 
ing to recover for the Spanish monarchy all its 
ancient possessbns and power in Italy, which had 
been totally lost by the peace of Utrecht. He 
duped the wily Victor Amadeus, and enlisted him 
in his views, by the promise of ihe Milanese pro- 
vinces in exchange for Sicily ; and the diBgnst, 
which the stem and haughty insolence of the im- 
perial eovemment had already excited in the 
peninsula, rendered the pope, the grand-duke of 
Tuscany, and other Italian princes, not adverse to 
the designs of the Spanirii minister. 

But me great powers of Europe looked with 
fiur different eyes upon his inquiet ambition. The 
personal interests and feelings of the duke of 
Orleans, who now governed France durins the 
minority of Louis XV., placed him in opposition to 
Philip v.; and the duke discovered a plot hud by 
Alberoni, through the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
to deprive him of the regency of France, to which 
the cardinal peranaded his master to assert his 
claim as the nearest relative of Louis XV. The 
intrigues held with the Scottish Jacobites by Albe- 
roni, who had formed a chimerical scheme of 
placing the Pntender on the throne of Great 
Britain, and thus securing a new and grateful 
ally for Spain, rendered George I. as jealous as 
the duke of Orleans of the designs of the court of 
Madrid. For their mutual protection against the 
machinations of Alberoni, the British monarch and 



the French regent nesotiated a defensive league 
between Great Britam, Ftanoe, and Holland, 
which, bv the accession of the emperor to its 
objects, shortly swelled into the fiunons quadruple 
alliance. (a.d. I7I8.) 

Besides the provision of the contracting parties 
for their mutual defence, the quadruple alliance 
laboured at once to provide for the continued 
repose of Italy, and to gratify the ambition both 
of the fiunily of Austria and of the Spanish house 
of Bourbon. Although Parma and Placentia were 
not feminine fieft, Uie approaching extinction of 
the male line of Fam^ae ^ave Eliaabetta the best 
subsisting cUim to the succession of her uncle's 
states. To the grand-duchy of Tuscany she had 
also pretensions by maternal descent, alter the 
fiulure of the male ducal line of Medici ; which, 
like that of Fam^se, seemed to be fisst approachmg 
its termination. As, therefore, the children of the 
young queen were excluded from the expectation 
of ascending the Spanish throne^ whidi the sons of 
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Philip hrloB fint marriage were of ooozae destined 
to inherit, the Idea was coneeiyed of fonninff an 
estabEahment in Italy for don Oarloe her first- 
born ; and the quadruple alliance provided that 
the young prince should be guaranteed in the suc- 
cession both of Parma and Placentia, and of Tus- 
cany, on the death of the but princes of the Fam^ae 
and Medicean dynasties. It was to reconcile the 
emperor to this admission of a Spanish prince into 
Italy, that Sicily was assigned to him in exchange 
for Sardinia. The weaker powers and the people 
were alone sacrificed. While the princes of Parma 
and Tuscany were compelled to endure the cruel 
mortification of seeing foreign statesmen dispose by 
anticipation of their mheritance, during their own 
lives, and without their option ; and while, with a 
hr more flagrant usurpation of natural rights, the 
will of their subjects was as little'consulted ; it was 
resolved to compel Victor Amadous to receive, as 
an equivalent for his new kingdom of Sicily, that of 
Sardinia, which boasted not a third part of either 
its population or general value. 

The provisions of the quadruple alliance were 
haughtily rejected by Alberoni, who had already 
entoed on &e active prosecution of his designs 
upon the Italian provinces. Having hitherto en- 
deavoured, during his short admmistration, to 
recruit the exhausted strength of Spain, he now 
plunged that monarch headlong into a new contest, 
with such forces as had been regained in four years 
of peace ; and his vigorous, but overwrought direc- 
tion of the resources of the state, seemed at first to 
justify his presumption. A body of eight thousand 
Spaniards were disembarked on the island of Sar- 
dmia, and at once wrested that kingdom from the 
feeble sarrisons of the imperialists. (a.d. 1717*) 
In the following year, a large Spanish fleet of sixty 
vessels of war, convoying thirty-five thousand land- 
forces, appeared in the Mediterranean ; and not- 
withstanding the previous negotiations of Alberoni 
with Victor Amadous, Sicily was the first object of 
attack. Against this perfidious surprise, the Savoy- 
ard prince was in no condition to defend his new 
kingaom ; and though his viceroy at first endea- 
voitfed to resist the progresi of the Spanish arms, 
Victor Amadous, sensible of his weakness and 
inability to afford the necessary succours for pre- 
serving so distant a posseesion, made a merit of 
necessity, and assented to the provisions of the 
quadruple alliance. (a.d. 1718.) Withdrawing his 
troops from the contest, he assumed the title of 
king of Sardinia, though he yet possessed not a 
foot of territory in that island. 

Meanwhile the powers of the quadruple alliance, 
finding all negotiations hopeless, had begun to act 
vigorously against the Spanish forces. Even before 
the open declaration of war, to which England and 
France had now recourse to reduce the court of 
Spain to abandon its designs. Sir George Byng, the 
British admiral in the Meditennmean, had not 
hesitated to attack the Spanish fleet, which he com- 
pletely annihilated off the Sicilian coast This 
disaster overthrew all the magnificent projects of 
Alberoni. The British admiral poured the imperial 
troops from the Italian continent into Sicily ; and 
Uie Spaniards rapidly lost ground, and made over- 
tures for evacuating the island. The enterprises 
of the court of Bladrid were equally unfortunate in 
other quarters ; and Philip V , at last discovering 



the impracticability of Alberoni's schemes, 
ficed his minister * to the jealousy of the European 
powers, and acceded to the terms of the quadruple 
alliance. ^a.d. 17190 Victor Amadous was pUiced 
in possession of the kingdom of Sardinia, which his 
house have retained ever since this epodi with the 
regal title. The cupidity of the emperor was satis- 
fied by the re- union of the crowns of the Two 
Sicilies in his favour ; and the ambitious maternal 
anxiety of the Spanish queen was allayed, by the 
promised reversion of the states of the Medici 
and of her own family to the infimt don Carlos f • 
(A.n. 1720.) 

For thirteen years after the conclusion of the 
war of the quadruple alliance, Italy was left in 
profound and uninterrupted repose. The first half 
of the eighteenth oentu^ was completely the age of 



* If Alberoni had iueceeded in his daring and gigantic 
projects, he might have been remembered with Xiroenes, and 
Richelieu, and the Swedish Oxenatiem. But he fUIed ; and 
posterity has seen In htm only the superficial politician and 
the restless incendiary of Europe. Yet his active and ori- 
ginal genius instructed him how to set in violent nurtion all 
the poUtical springs of his times. The grandeur and extent 
of his views marked htm for a statesman of no common 
mind; and before we condemn his schemes as altogether 
chimerical, it should be remembered that his hopes of re- 
covering the Italian provinces for the Spanish house of 
Bourbon, were in a great measure realised in the sequel. In 
political virtue his reputation has nothing either to gain or 
to lose by a comparison with many of the more fortunate 
idols of history. Such, however, was the general antmoolty 
which pursued him in his own times, that when he returned 
to Italy after his disgrace, he was compelled to buiy himself 
in concealment. It was not until the conclave of 1721 that 
he ventured to appear at Rome, and to take his seat in the 
papal college ; but he afterwards filled several high oiBces 
under the holy see, and waa himself more than once on the 
point of obtaining the tian. His restleu spirit was incur- 
able. He was papal legate in Ronugna in 1739 ; and this 
man, says Voltaire, being no longer permitted to meditate 
the overthrow of empires, employed his leisure in endeavour- 
ing to destroy the petty republic of San Marino, too poor and 
insignificant to have ever before tempted human ambition. 
Pope Clement XII., to his honour. Interposed his authority 
to protect the people of San Marino. Alberoni died in 1752, 
at a great age. 

t Muratori, Annall, a.d. 1714-1720; Denina, Rivoluxfoni, 
b. xxlv. cc. S-4 ; Coze, House of Austria, vol. iv. pp. 162-171 ; 
Giannone, Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, the end of b. 
xl.~the conclusion of the whole work, which breaks off with 
the events of the year 1722. In the frequent references 
which I have necessarily made to the great Neapditan his- 
torian, I have borne teitlraony to the value of his labours, 
and have felt and echoed the common admiration of his bold- 
ness In exposing the encroachments of ecclesiastical power. 
But we have had abundant reason to observe, that his hos- 
tility to the andadous pretensions of the papacy waa quite 
compatible with the support of the more lla^ant abuses of 
temporal authority. When Glannone, therefore, haa been 
upheld as tho enlightened enemy of tyranny, his reputation 
has been grossly overrated. The whole tone of bis senti- 
ments is decidedly opposed to the cause of fkeedom ; and in 
this respect the constitution of his mind seems to have been 
somewhat similar to that of Gibbon's. Both these celebrated 
historians, firom whatever motive, thought the tyranny of a 
priesthood insupportable, but neither could find matter for 
reprobation in the moot insulting excesses of any othsir des- 
potism. For an example of the strain of servili^ to the 
reigning powers to which Glannone could descend, see c Iv. 
of his last book. In which he relates the accession of the em- 
peror Charles VI. to the Neapolitan crown. 
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political chicanery ; and Uie intricate negotiations, 
which engroflsed the attention and only served to 
expose the laborious insincerity of the statesmen of 
Europe, seemed to be ever threatening new trou- 
bles. But the treaties, which followed that of the 
quadruple alliance in thick succession for many 
years, had no other effect in Italy than to secure 
the Parmesan succession to the infant don Carlos 
of Spain. It was observed in the last chapter that 
Francesco and Antonio, the two surviving sons of 
the duke Ranuccio II. of Parma and Placentia, 
who died in 1694, had both inherited the diseased 
and enormous corpulence of their family. Neither 
of them had issue; the duke Francesco terminated 
his reign and life in 1727 ; and Antonio his succes- 
sor survived him only four years. The death of 
the youngest of her uncles realized the ambitious 
hopes, which Elisabetta Fam^se had cherished of 
conveying the states of her own house to her son. 
(a.d. 1731.) The male line of Fam^se having 
thus become extinct, the youthful don Carlos, with 
a body of Spanish troops, was quietly put in pos- 
session of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, and 
reluctantly acknowledged by the last prince of the 
Medici, as his destined successor in the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany. 

The final settlement of the Parmesan and Tus- 
can succession seemed to eradicate the seeds of 
hostilities in Italy ; but it had become the un- 
happy fortune of that country to follow captive 
in the train of foreign negotiation, and to suffer 
and to bleed for the most distant broils of her fo- 
reign masters. Only two years had elapsed after 
the elevation of the Spanish prince to the ducal 
throne of Parma, when Italy was suddenly chosen 
as the field for the decision of a quarrel, which had 
originated in the disputed election of a king of Po- 
land. Upon this occasion, the two branches of the 
Bourbon dynasty united in the same league against 
the house of Austria, and resolved to attack its 
possessions in Italy. Charles Emmanuel III., the 
new king of Sardinia, joined their formidable con- 
federacy ; and the imperial strength in the penin- 
sula was crushed under its weight. 

While Charles Emmanuel, at the head of the 
French and Piedmontese troops, easily conquered 
the whole Milanese states in a short time ; the 
Spaniards at Parma, being delivered of all appre- 
hension for the issue of the war in Lombardy, 
found themselves at liberty to divert their views 
to the south. A Spanish army of 30,000 men dis- 
embarked in the peninsula under the duke di 
Montemar, and joined don Carlos ; and that young 
prince, at the age of seventeen, assuming the no- 
minal command in chief of the forces of Spain 
in Italy, led them to attempt the conquest of the 
Sicilies. The duke di Montemar, who guided his 
military operations, gained for him a complete 
and decisive victory at Bitonto in Apulia over the 
feeble imperial army, which was entrusted with 
the defence of southern Italy. The opposition 
of language, and manners, and character, between 
the Germans and Italians, rendered the cold sullen 
tyranny of Austria peculiarly hateful to the volatile 
Neapolitans ; and they eagerly threw off a yoke, to 
which time had not yet habituated them. The ca- 
pital had already opened its gates before the battle 
of Bitonto ; and Uie provinces hastened to offer a 
ready submission to the conqoerora. The Sicilians 



imitated the example of their continental neigh- 
bours ; and at Naples and Palermo don Carlos re- 
ceived the crowns of the Two Sicilies. (a.d. 1735.) 

For the facility with which the Spaniards had 
effected these conquests, they were principally 
indebted to the powerful operations of the French 
in Lombardy, and to the vigour with which the 
armies of Louis XV. pressed those of the emperor 
in Germany, and prevented Iiim from dispatching 
sufficient succours to his Italian dependencies. 
The court of Madrid now began to cherish again 
the hope of recovering the whole of the Italian 
provinces, which the Spanish monarchy had lost 
by the peace of Utrecht ; and the duke di Monte- 
mar conducted his army into Lombardy to unite 
with the Fnmch and Piedmontese in completing 
the expulsion of the Austrians from the peninsula. 
But the emperor, discouraged by so many re- 
verses, made overtures of peace ; and the French 
cabinet was not disposed to indulge the ambition 
of Spain with farther acquisitions. Negotiations 
for a general peace were opened, to which Philip 
v. was compelled to acccKle ; and at length the 
confirmation of the preliminaries by the peace of 
Vienna once more changed the aspect of Italy. 
The crowns of Naples and Sicily were secured to 
don Carlos. The provinces of Milan and Mantua 
were left to the emperor ; the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia were annexed to his Lombard pos- 
sessions, to recompense him in some measure for 
the loss of the SicUies ; and the extinction of the 
house of Medici by the death of the grand-duke 
Giovan Grastone, while the negotiations were yet 
pending, completed a new arrangement for the 
succession of Tuscany. Francis, duke of Lor- 
raine, who had lately received the band of Maria 
Theresa, the eldest daughter and heiress of the 
emperor, took possession of the grand-duchy, in 
exchange for his hereditary states ; and Charlee 
VI. was gratified by this favourable provision for 
his son-in-law and destined successor in the im- 
perial dignity. Finally, the king of Sardinia, in 
lieu of the ambitious hopes with which he had 
been amused of possessing all the Milanese duchy, 
was obliged to content himself with the acqui- 
sition of the valuable districts of Tortona and 
No vara*. 

This general accommodation among the arbi- 
ters of Italy procured only a brief interval of 
repose for the degraded people of the peninsula, 
before they were exposed to far greater evils, than 
those which they had suffered in the short course 
of the late war. The emperor Charles VI. died 
only two years after the confirmation of the peace 
of Vienna ; and the very powers, who by that 
treaty had guaranteed the famous pragmatic sanc- 
tion — or act by which the emperor was allowed 
to settle his hereditary states, as he had no son, 
upon his daughter Maria Theresa— conspired to 
rob her of those dominions. The furious war of 
the Austrian succession which followed, filled Italy 
during seven years with rapine and havoc. In 
the year after the death of Charles VI., a Spanish 
army under the duke di Montemar, disembarked 
on die Tuscan coast to attempt farther conquests in 
Italy ; and although these troops arrived to attack 

* Mnratorl, Annali, a.d. 17tO-l7S8 ; Coze, Home of Aui- 
rria, vol. iv. pp. 172-312. 
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the territories of his oonsurt, the new grand-dnke 
was obliged to affect a neutrality and to permit 
their free passage through his dominions. On the 
other hand, the king of me Sicilies, who desired to 
aid his father's forces in their operations, was 
ecjually compelled to sign a neutrality, by the ap- 
pearance of a British squadron in the bay of Na- 
ples, and the threatened bombardment of that 
city. This humiliation, to which the exposed situ- 
ation of his capital reduced him, did not, however, 
prevent the Neapolitan monarch at a later period 
from taking part in the war. But his engagement 
in the contest had only the effect of drawing the 
Austrian arms into southern Italy, and mflicting 
the ravages of a licentious soldiery upon the neu- 
tral states of the Church and the frontiers of 
Naples. (A.D. 1742.) 

But northern Italy was the constant theatre of 
far more destructive hostilities; and the Italian 
sovereign, who acted the most conspicuous part in 
the general war of Europe, was Charles Emmanuel 
III., the king of Sardinia. That active and politic 
prince, pursuing the skilful but selfish and unscru- 
pulous system of aggrandizement, which had be- 
come habitual to the Savoyard dynasty, made a 
traffic of his alliance to the highest bidder. He 
first offered to join the confederated Bourbons; but 
the court of Spain could not be induced to purchase 
his adherence by promising him an adequate share 
of the Milanese states, which the Spaniards were 
confident of regaining. Charles Emmanuel there- 
fore deserted the Bourbon alliance to range himself 
in the party of Maria Theresa. But it was not 
until he had extorted new cessions of territory from 
that princess in Lombardy, and large subsidies 
from our country which protected her, that he en- 
tered seriously and vigomusly into the war, as the 
auxiliary of Austria and England. As soon as 
Charles Enmianuel began to declare hunself against 
the Bourbon cause, his states became immediately 
the prey of invasion. Although the Spanish dynasty 
pretended to lay claim to the whole succession 
of the house of Austria, the real motive which 
actuated the court of Madrid in these wars, was 
the ambition of the queen of Spain, Elisabetta 
Fam^se, to obtain an establishment in Italy for 
another of her sons, the infant don Philip; and 
that prince, leading a Spanish army from the Pyre- 
nees through the south of France, over-ran and 
occupied all Savoy, which was mei^essly pillaged 
by his troops. But don Philip was unable to pene- 
trate into Piedmont; and meanwhile the duke di 
Montemar, with the Spanish army already in Italy, 
had been opposed successfully by the Austrians and 
Piedmontese on the opposite frontiers of Lom- 
bardy. 

But Charles Emmanuel, even after he had for- 
mally pledged himself to England and Austria, was 
perpetually carrying on secret and separate nego- 
tiations with the Bourbons; and it was only because 
he could not obtain all the terms which he demanded 
of them, and because he was also as suspicioiu of 
their ill -faith as he was conscious of his own, that 
he maintauied his alliances unchanged to the end 
of the war. (a.d. 1743.) His states were almost 
constantly the theatre of hostilities, equally destruc- 
tive to his subjects, whether success or failure al- 
ternately attended hb career. Yet he displayed 
activity and skill and courage, scarcely inferior to 



the brilliant qualities which had distinguished his 
father Victor Amadous. When, however, the in- 
fant don Philip had been joined by the prince 'de 
Conti with 20,000 men, all the efforts of the Sar- 
dinian monarch, though he headed his troops in 
person, could not resist the desperate valour of the 
French and Spanish confederates; who, forcing the 
tremendous passes of the Alps broke triumphantly 
into Piedmont,and for some time swept over ito plains 
as conquerors, (a.d. 1744.) But reinforced by the 
Austrians, Charles Emmanuel, before the end of 
the same campaign, turned the tide of fortune, and 
obliged the allies to retire for the winter into 
France. They still retained possession of the 
duchy of Savoy, and crushed the inhabitants tmder 
every species of oppression. { 

In the following year, Genoa declared for the 
Bourbon confederation; and the Spanish and 
French forces under don Philip, being thus at 
liberty to form a jimction in the territories of that 
republic with the second Spanish army from Naples, 
the king of Sardinia and tiie Austrians were utterly 
uuable to resist their immense superiority of num- 
bers. (a.d. 1745.) In this campaign, Parma and 
Plaoentia were reduced by the duke of Modena, 
the ally of France and Spain; Turin was menaced ' 
with bombardment; Tortona fell to the Bourbon 
arms; Pavia was carried by assault; and don 
Philip, penetrating into the heart of Lombardy, 
closed the operations of the year by his victorious 
entry into Milan. But such were the sadden vicis- 
situdes of this sanguinary war, that the brilliant 
of the Spanish prince were shortly ren< 



dered nugatory by a growing mtstmderstanding 
between the courts of Paris and Madrid, and by 
the arrival of huve reinforcements for the Austrian 
army m the pemnsnla. (a.d. 1740.) Don Philip 
lost, in less than another year, all that he had ac- 
quired in the preceding campaign. He was driven 
out of Milan ; he was obliged to evacuate all Lom- 
bardy; and the French and Spanish forces were 
finally compelled, by the increasing strength of the 
Austrians, to re-cross the Alps, and to make tlieir 
retreat into France. The king of Sardinia and his 
allies carried the war into Provenccj without meet- 
ing with much success; and the French in their 
turn endeavoured once more to penetrate into 
Piedmont But while that quarter of Italy was 
threatened with new ravages, the peninsula was 
saved from farther miseries by the signature of 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. (a.d. 1748.) 

One of the declared purposes Qf the European 
powers in theur assembled congress, was to give 
independence to Italy ; and if that object could 
have been attamed vdthout the restoration of an- 
cient freedom, and the revival of national virtue 
among the Italians, the provisions of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chi^lle would have been wise and equit- 
able. The Austrians were permitted to retain only 
Milan and Mantua; and all other foreign powers 
consented to exclude themselves from the penin- 
sula. The grand-duke, Francis of Lonraine, now 
become emperor, engaged to resign Tuscany to a 
younger branch of his imperial house. The throne 
of the Two Sicilies was confirmed to don Otriosand 
his heirs, to form a distinct and independent branch 
ol the Spanish house of Bourbon; and the duchies 
of Panna and Placentia were elevated anew into a 
sovereign state in favour of don Philip, who thus 
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beeame the founder of a third dytmsty of the same 
family. The kiog of Sardinia received aome farther^ 
acoesnonB of territory, which were detached teom 
the dnchy of Milan; and all the other native powers 
of Italy remained, or were re-eetablished in their 
foirmer condition *. 

Thna waa Italv, after two centuriea of prostra- 
tion under the yoke of other nations, relieved from 
the long oppression of foreigners. A small portion 
only of her territory remained subject to the em- 
pire; and all the rest of the peninsula was divided 
among a few independent governments. But after 
the peaee of Aix-U-ChapeUe, Italy was still as little 
constituted as before to command the respect or the 
fear of the world. Her people for the most part 
cherished no attachment for rulers, to whom they 
were indebted neither for benefits nor happiness; 
in whose success they could feel no community of 
interest, and whose aggrandizement could reflect 
no glory on themselves. The condition of Italy 
after the nominal restoration of her independence, 
offers, as a philosophical writer has well remarked, 
a striking lesson of political experience. The powers 
of Europe, after having in some measure annihi- 
Uted a great nation, were at length awakened to a 
sense of the injury which they had inflicted upon 
himianity, and upon the general political system of 
the world. They Uboured sincerely to repair the 
work of destruction : there was nothing which they 
did not restore to Italy, except, what they could 
not restore, the extinguished energies and dignity 
of the people. Forty years of profound peace suc- 
ceeded to their attempt; and these were only forty 
years of effeminacy, weakness, and corruption : — a 
memorable example to statesmen, that the mere 
act of their will can neither renovate a degraded 
nation, nor replenish its weight in the political 
balance; and that national independence is a vain 
boon, where the people are not mterested in its 
preservation, and where no institutions revive the 
spirit of honour, and the honest excitement of 
freedom f. 

During these forty years of languid peace— from 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to the epoch of the 
French revolution — the general history of Italy 
presents not a single curcumstance for our obser- 
vation; and it only remains for us to pass in rapid 
review the few domestic occurrences or any moment 
in the different Italian states of the eighteenth 
century. The affairs of the Sicilies, of the pope- 
dom, of the states of the hcmse of Savoy, of the 
duchies of Tuscany and Modena, and of the repub- 
lics of Genoa and Venice, may ^ch require a brief 

« Mnxmtori, Annall, a.d. 1 738-1748; Goxe, House of Aus- 
tria, vol. iv. p. 894; vol. v. p. 34. 

Here we take our leave of the useftil labours of Muratwi, 
which terminate with the peace of Aix-la-€hapelle. The 
earlier partt of his annals are a fUthful abstract of the 
twenty-eight folios of original Italian histories ; and whatever 
faults might be noticed In the general arrangement and exe- 
cution of his prodigious work, our censure must be disarmed 
bj the recollection, that it was undertaken and finished by 
a single man. I agree with Gibbon in thinking that Mura- 
tori could not aspire to the Aune of historical genius ; and 
his modesty would be contented with the solid though hum- 
ble reputation of an impartial and honest critic, and an inde- 
fiUigable compiler. See the Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick, Gibbon, Miscell. Works, vol. iii. p. 366, ftc. 

t Sismondl, vol. xvL p. 286. 



notice. But the obscure or tranquil fortunes of 
Lucca, of the Milanese and Mantuan provinces, 
and of the duchy of Parma and Plaoentia, would 
scarcely merit a separate place in this enumeration. 
The Lucchese oligarchy continued to exist undis- 
turbed and ingloriously. The ancient duchies of 
Milan and Mantua, after the middle of the century, 
rapidly recovered from the perpetual ravages of the 
war of tlie Austrian succession; and the govern- 
ment of the imperial house of Lorraine (of ttiatday 
at least) deserved the praise of lenity and justice, 
in comparison with the previous oppression of the 
Spanish admmistration. By the dismemberment 
of a great part of its dependent territories in favour 
of the house of Savoy, the city of Milan itself was 
shorn of much of the wealth and population which 
had belonged to the capital of Lombardy. But the 
provinces, of which it remained the seat of govern- 
ment, were raised by their own admirable fertility, 
and the new influence of a more enlightened policy 
in their governors, to conuderable prosperity; and 
when the French revolution violently interrupted 
the work of peace, tlie Lombard dominions of Aus- 
tria, the only part of Italy under foreign govern- 
ment, gave some hope of improvement in literature, 
science, and public spirit, and formed certainly the 
most flourishing division of the peninsula. 

The duchies of Parma and Placentia, which had 
once more been separated from that of Milan to 
form the independent ap|>endage of a Spanish prince 
relapsed into the deep oblivion from which the dis- 
pute for their possession had alone drawn them. 
Don Philip reigned until the year 1765 ; and his 
son and successor, Don Ferdinand, occupied his 
throne beyond the period assigned to this work. 
The admmistration of both these princes was, in a 
political sense, marked by no important event ; but 
the literary and scientific tastes of Don Philip enti- 
tled him to be mentioned with respect, and shed 
some beneficial influence on his ducal states. * 

The transition of the crowns of Naples and Sicily, 
from the extinguished Spanish branch of the house 
of Austria to the collateral line of Grermany, and 
firom that dynasty again to a junior member of tiie 
Spanish Bourbons, has already been noticed ; and 
we take up the annals of the Sicilies from the epoch 
only, at which the infimt don Carlos was confinned 
in the possession of their throne by the treaty of 
Vienna. This sovereign, who reigned at Naples 
under the title of Charles VII., but who is better 
known by his later designation of Charles III. of 
Spain, governed southern Italy for above twenty- 
one years. The general reputation of his character 
has perhaps been much over-rated ; but, as the 
monarch of the Sicilies, he undoubtedly laboured 
to promote tlie welfare of his kingdom. The war 
of the Spanish succession paralyzed all his efforts 
during the first half of his reign ; but after the re- 
storation of tranquillity in 1748, he devoted himself 
zealously and exclusively to the pacific work of im- 
provement. He was well seconded by the virtuous 
intentions, if not by the limited talents, of his mi- 
nister Tanucci. The principal error of both pro- 
ceeded from their ignorance of the first principles of 
finance ; and the cultivated mind and theoretical 
knowledge of Tanucci fitted him less for the active 
conduct of affairs, than for the station of professor 
of law, from which the king had raised him to his 
friendship and confidence. It has been objected 

s2 
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as a second mistake of Charles or his minister that 
the system of government which they adopted con- 
templated only the continuance of peace, and con- 
tained no provision against the possihility of war. 
No attempt was made either to kindle a martial 
spirit in the people, or to rouse them to the power 
of defending themselves from foreign aggression 
and insult. The army, the fortifications, and all 
warlike estahlishments were suffered to fall into 
utter decay ; and the military force of the kingdom, 
which was nominally fixed at thirty thousand men, 
was kept so incomplete that it rarely exceeded half 
that number. The only security for the preservation 
of honourable peace at home was forgotten in a 
system, which neglected the means of commanding 
respect abroad ; but Charles occupied himself, as 
if he indulged the delusive hope of maintaining his 
subjects in eternal tranquillity. He studiously 
embellished his capital ; and the useful public 
works — ^harbours, aqueducts, canals, and national 
granaries — which preserve the memory of his reign, 
are magnificent and numerous. 

The laudable exertions of Charles were but just 
beginning to produce beneficial effects, when he 
was summoned by the death of his elder brother, 
Ferdinand VI. of Spain, who left no children, to 
assume the crown of that kingdom. (a.d. 1759.) 
According to the spirit of the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, his next brother, don Philip, duke of Parma, 
should have succeeded to the vacant throne of the 
Sicilies ; but Charles III. was permitted to pUce 
one of his own younger sons in the seat which he had 
just quitted. His eldest son betrayed such marks 
of hopeless idiotcy that it was necessary to set him 
altogether aside from the succession to any part of 
his dominions ; the inheritance of the Spanish 
throne was reserved for the second, who afterwards 
reigned under the title of Charles IV.; and it was 
to the third that the sceptre of the Sicilies was 
assigned. This prince, who under the name of 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples and Sicily has continued 
to reign to these times, was then a boy of nine years 
of age. Charles appointed a NeapoUtan council of 
regency to govern in his son's name ; but the mar- 
quis Tanucci remained the real dictator of the public 
administration ; and the new monarch of Spain 
continued to exercise a decisive influence over the 
councils of the Two Sicilies during the whole of his 
son's minority, and even for some time after its ex- 
piration. It was by the act of Tanucci, and in con- 
junction with the policy of Charies,that the Jesuits 
were expelled from the Two Sicilies and from Spain 
at the same epoch ; that the ancient usurpations of 
the holy see were boldly repressed*; and that 
the progress of other useful reforms was zealously 
forwarded. 

It was the most fatal negligence of Charles III., 
and the lasting misfortune of his son, that the edu- 
cation of Ferdinand IV. was entrusted to the prince 
di San Nicandro,a man utterly destitute of ability 
or knowledge. The young monarch, who was not 
deficient in natural capacity, was thus permitted to 



* The ancient feudal superiority claimed by the popes 
over the kingdom of the Sicilies was not, however, altogether 
resisted until 1788. In that year the NeapoUtan govern- 
ment finally withheld the annual offering of homage to the 
pope, and the present of a white palfVey and tribute, Its 
symbols. (l*Art de verifler les Dates, vol. Hi. p. 863.) 



remain in the grossest ignorance. The sports of 
the field were the only occupation and amusement 
of hb youth; and the character of his subsequent 
reign was deplorably influenced by .the idleness and 
distaste for public affairs, in which he had been 
suffered to grow up. The marriage of Ferdinand, 
with the princess Caroline of Austria, put a tenn to 
the ascendancy of Charles III. over the Neapolitan 
counsels. His faithful servant Tanucci lost his 
authority in the administration ; some years aft^ 
wards he was finally disgraced ; and the ambitious 
consort of Ferdinand, having gained an absolute 
sway over the mind of her feeble husband, en- 
grossed the direction of the state. Her assumption 
uf the reins of sovereignty was followed by the rise 
of a minion, who acqtiii^ as decided an influence 
over her spirit, as she already exercised over that 
of the king. This was the famous Acton, a low 
Irish adventurer, who, after occupyingsome station 
in the French marine, passed into Tuscany, and 
was received into the service of the grand duke. 
He had the good fortune to distinguish himself in 
an expedition against the pirates of Barbary ; and 
thenceforth his elevation was astonishingly rapid. 
He became known to the queen, and was entrusted 
with the direction of the Neapolitan navy. Still 
young, and gifted with consuounate address, he 
won the personal favour of Caroline ; he governed 
while he seemed implicitly to obey her ; and with- 
out any higher qualifications, or any knowledge be- 
yond the narrow circle of hb profession, he was 
successively raised to the office of minister of war 
and of foreign afiaiis. The whole power of govern- 
ment centered in his person ; and Acton was the 
real sovereign of the Sicilies, when the corrupt 
court and the misgoverned state encountered the 
universal shock of the French revolution *. 
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* Orloff and Duval, M^molres, frc, sur le Royaume de 
Naples, vol. ii. pp. 138-171, ftc. «< Acton's rise." says For- 
syth of him. at a later period, ** is not more astonishing than 
his keeping his ground. He first appeared In Tuscany as 
a barber. At the age of sixty he married a girl of fourteen, 
his brother's daughter, or perhaps his own ; for he was her 
mother's professed ceclsbeo long before and after her birth. 
This child brought Sir John a child during my stay In Na- 
ples. An express went instantly to Caserta. The queen 
drove into town in the morning with presents to the lying- 
in lady. In the afternoon came the king, and made the new- 
bom babe a colone].** (Vol. il. p. MS.) 
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Thb papal hiatoiy of the eighteenth century is 
marked by few eircuniBtances of importance or 
interest But the Buocenion of pontiffs during 
this age is adorned with examples of moral ex- 
cellence and even of intellectaal accomplishments, 
which would have done honour to any of the tem- 
poral thrones of the world. The spectacle of 
personal worth in a Lambertini or a Ganganelli 
might almost reconcile the mind to the existenoe 
of an authority, which in their hands seemed to 
offer some atonement to insulted credulity for the 
usurpation and impostors of its foundations. But 
ail the efforts of pontiffs, who were worthy in 
themselves of respect and esteem, could not cor- 
rect the inherent vices of the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment^ or arrest the fearful and rapid progress 
of desolation and decay in their states. Tn their 
relations with temporal powers, the popes were 
no longer permitted to domineer over the con- 
sciences of princes and the superstitious fears of 
their people. The most bigotted nations began 
to spurn the deffradation of blind submission to 
the noly see ; and the universal revolt of catholic 
Europe against the pretensions of papal jurisdic- 
tion had, for the interests of the popedom, all the 
•fatal results of a new Reformation. In the eigh- 
teenth century, the successors of the Gregories 
and the Innocents of the olden time might deplore 
the causes, which had released the human mind 
frttm the trammels of superstition, and taught it 
to burst from the thraldom of their ancient influ- 
ence. But they had at least penetration to dis- 
cern the total change of circumstances ; and, in 
general, they accommodated their measures with 
discretion and wisdom to the fallen fortunes of 
their see. 

Pope Clement XI. who, as I observed in the 
last chapter, was placed in the chair of St. Peter 



in the last year of the seventeenth century, oc- 
cupied his seat for twenty-one years. The pro- 
ceedings against the Jansenists, to which he was 
in a great measure inveigled or compelled to give 
his reluctant consent, belons only to the history of 
France ; but the share which he was obliged to 
take in those religious disputes, was the circum- 
stance that most embittered the happiness of his 
long pontificate. In Italy, too, the war of the 
Spuiish succession filled him for several years 
with perpetual disquietude ; and the strict neu- 
trality, of which his weakness dictated the neces- 
sity, and which he wished to observe wiUi scrupu- 
lous impartiality between the great rival powers, 
could not shield his states from pilUge and his 
dignity from outrage. Each of the candidates for 
the Spanish throne reproached him that he favoured 
the other; and the Austrians, bv the commiasion 
of every excess in the papal territories, after their 
victory at Turin, compelled him to annul the recog- 
nition of Philip y. as king of Spain, which the 
French had extorted from him, and to substitute 
the name of the archduke Charles in its place. 

The death of Clement XI. in 1721» was followed 
by the elevation of Innocent XIII., whose unim- 
portant pontificate lasted only three years ; and, in 
1724, Benedict XIII. was raised to the tiara. The 
name of this pope has acquired the reproach of 
fanaticism and superstition, by his publication of 
the ridiculous legend of Gregory Vll. ; and the 
blind confidence which he pla»Bd in the infamous 
cardinal Cosda, exposed the Roman people to the 
intolerable rapacity and venality of that avaricious 
minister and his subaltern extortioners. Yet in 
personal conduct, Benedict XIII. was pious, meek, 
and charitable ; and it waa»his advanced age and 
infinnities, rather than natural deficiency of under- 
standing, which his subjects had cause to deplore. 
His successor Clement XII., who replaced him in 
1790, and reigned ten years, was of very opposite 
character. He belonged rather to the cbM9 of 
popes who, in the two preceding centuries, had 
sacrificed their tranquillity in the vain endeavour 
to repress the srowth of religious independence, 
than to that of the pacific pontUTs who immediately 
preceded and followed him. He successively em- 
broiled himself with the courts of Portugal, France^ 
Austria, and Spain ; and he showed so little dispo- 
sition to resign any of the absolute prerogatives of 
his see, that his pontificate was consumed m eternal 
and ineffectual contention. The European powers 
evinced an utter disregard for the assumed sanc- 
tity of his station ; and at the close of the war of 
the Polish election, the Austrian army violated the 
neutrality of his states, and lived at free quarters 
in the provinces of Romagna and Ferrara ; while 
the Spaniards and Neapolitans pltmdered the envi- 
rons of Rome and the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
papal subjects, notwithstanding the neutrality of 
his holiness, were thus exposed to all the ravages 
of war. 

It was on the death of Oement XII. in 1740, 
that Prospero Lambertini, the most enlightened 
and virtuous of the Roman pontiffs, was raised 
to the tiara under the title of Benedict XIV. This 
amiable man has been justly characterized as the 
first pope, who knew how to resign with dignity 
the extravagant pretensions of the holy see. He 
immediately accommodated all the disputes, in 
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which his predoceesor had involved the papacy ; 
he endeavoured to eetahlish a wise economy m the 
administration of his states ; and he acquired, by 
bis tolerant and unassuming spirit, the esteem and 
veneration of all Europe. Yet the influence of his 
personal character, and the purity of his intentions, 
could not protect bis subjects from insult and suf- 
fering, during t)ie sanguinary war of the Austrian 
succession. But after the peace of Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle, his efforts were unceasing to repair the ra- 
vages caused by the unprovoked violation of his 
neutrality ; and his people had reason to deem his 
life too short, when it terminated in l^^B, 

The successor of Lambertini did not emulate his 
moderation. Clement XIII. evinced a laudable 
desire for the reform of manners, and for the cor- 
rection of the clergy. But his zeal for the defence 
of the Roman Catholic faith was mingled with the 
rash and selfish design of re-establishmg the papal 
power ; and he was uur from possessing the talents, 
the address, the persuasive manner, or even the 
firmness of Benedict XIY. He engaged, as Cle- 
ment XII. had done, in fatal disputes with the 
Catholic princes, which only exhibited to contempt 
the imbecility of his spnritual authority ; and like 
that pontiff be exposed himself and bis dignity to 
cruel humiliations. He died in 1769, and it re- 
quired all the conciliating policy of another Lam- 
bertini to calm the irritation, which his injudicious 
violence had excited among the great powers of 
Europe. The cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli, who 
was placed at this critical juncture in the chair of 
St. Peter, under the title of Clement XIY., was 
eminently qualified for the difiicult task of allaying 
the ferment, which his imprudent predecessor baa 
provoked ; and bis witfb and moderate conduct soon 
healed all the divisions of the Roman Catholic 
church. Regular, but unostentatious in all the ex- 
ercises of devotion ; simple and unaffected in his 
manners; intellectual and philosophical in bis 
tastes; humanity and temperance were the fk- 
vourite virtues of this celebrated pontiff. He had 
cultivated them in the cell of a monastery ; they 
did not forsake him on his throne ; and they de- 
serve the place which the chisel of Canova has 
assigned to them on his tomb. Of his own zeal 
for the arts, the foundation of the Gapitolme Mu- 
seum is a noble monument ; but the most memo- 
rable political and ecclesiastical act of his reign 
was the suppression of the order of Jesuits. Be- 
fore his elevation to the tiara, he had pledged him- 
self to the courts of France, Spain, and the Two 
Sicilies, for the execution of this remarkable mea- 
sure ; and the later assent of the empress-queen 
Maria Theresa left him no excuse for dekying its 
consummation, (a.d. 1773.) The reluctance which 
he evinced to perform his promise, did not proceed 
from any affection to the proscribed order; but 
from personal apprehension of their vengeance. 
This solitary weakness of his elevated mind hast- 
ened him to the grave. After the act of suppres- 
sion, he was haunted by perpetual fear of poison ; 
his frame sank under the norrors of a diseased 
imagination ; and he died of the effects of terror, 
acting upon a constitutifin already enfeebled by 
study and application to business. He was himself 
persuaded that he had been poisoned by the Je- 
suits ; and the general hatted, which was enter- 
tained at the time against the suppressed body. 



caused the accusation to be loudly echoed. Bat 
the charge was contradicted by the report of bis 
physicians, and seems to have been wholly ground- 
less. The long pontificate of Pius YI., who suc- 
ceeded him in 177^9 will not merit attention in this 
place ; for the sufferings and humilUtion of that 
unhappy and well-meaning pontiff— the victim of 
foreign tyranny— belong to a later period than is 
embraced in the present work. 

During the first half of the eighteenth eentniy, 
we have seen the power of the house of Savoy 
continually increased by the military and political 
talents of its princes, and by the consummate art, 
with which they accommodated their alliances in 
the wars of Europe to the selfish gratification of 
their personal ambition and interest. Yictor 
Amadeus II. betrayed his ultimate views, when 
he compared Italy to an artichoke, which must 
be eaten leaf by leaf; and his son pursued his 
designs with similar fortune, and with equal or 
even superior address. Thus, at the peace of 
Utrecht, the acquisition of Montferrat and other 
important territories consolidated their continental 
states ; and though Sicily was lost in the war of 
the quadruple alliance, the possession of Sardinia 
with the regal title was still no contemptible prize 
for the descendants of the counts of Maurienne. 
Thus, too, the issue of the war of 1733 added one 
considerable fragment of the Milanese duchy to 
Piedmont ; and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle tore 
another large district from the Austrian provinces 
of Italy, and gave the kings of Sardinia the line of 
the Tesino and of lake Maggiore for their eastern 
frontier. 

The able administration, by which Yictor Ama- 
deus II. and his son laboured to improve tlie 
resources of their states, was as remarkable as 
their energy and courage in the work of aggran- 
dizement. After the peace of Utrecht, the former 
of those princes employed the sixteen remaining 
years of his long reign in strengthening his for- 
tresses and army ; in encouraging the progress of 
learning and intelligence among his subjects ; in 
simplifying the administration of justice ; and in 
fostering agriculture, commerce, and manufactures: 
particularly those m Piedmont of silk and cloths. 
Yictor Amadeus had received from nature a pas- 
sionate love of system, and a remarkable capacity 
for detail. The equalization of the bind-tax, which 
he commenced in his dominions, has often been 
cited as a model of financial arrangement His 
wise measures in other respects had abeady 
doubled his revenues, without oppressing his 
people ; and we may appUud the general principle, 
without inquiring into the particular policy, which 
stripped the feu<Uttories of Savoy and Piedmont of 
their exclusive privileges, and subjected the noble 
order to the same burthens as the other classes of 
his subjects. 

The protracted and brilliant career of Yktxxr 
Amadeus had enchained the attention of Europe : 
the close of his life might exhibit to contempt the 
mockery of human ambition. In some unex- 
plained fit of caprice, the old monarch resolved 
to abdicate the regal crown and the throne of 
those dominions, which it had been the pride and 
labour of bis years to acquire, to extend, and to 
improve. In an assembly of the ministers of state, 
the great functionaries of justice, and all the prin- 
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ctpal nobles of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont, he 
solemnly resigned his authority, and transferred 
the allegiance of his subjects to his son Charles 
Emnumuel ; and reserving to himself only an in- 
come suitable for a provincial nobleman, he chose 
for the place of his retirement, the half-mined 
castle of Chamberry, the ancient capital of the 
duchy of Savoy. (a.d. 1730.) He was accompanied 
to this retreat by a lady, the widow of the count di 
San Sebastiano, who lud long privately been his 
mistress, and whom, having lately married, he now 
created marchioness of Spino. 

But he had scarcely lived a year in this seclusion, 
before he became completely weary of a repose, so 
different from all the tenor of his past life, and so 
unnatural to his restless spirit. His mind was 
irritated by the discovery — a discovery which his- 
tory ]]iight have revealed to him eanier — ^that a 
monarch who dethrones himself offers only an 
allurement for ingratitude and neglect. His dis- 
content was inflamed by the aspiring suggestions of 
his wife, who still cherished the hope of sharing a 
throne ; and after removing to the castle of Mon- 
odieri near Turin, he made a rash effort to resume 
the reins of government. But his subjects remem- 
bered ooly his inquiet enterprises and his despotic 
temper, and forgot the later benefits of his reisn. 
When he privately appeared at the gates of his 
o^ital, they were dosed against him ; and when 
his son, with a spirit which resembled his own, 
shamefiilly preferred the dictates of ambition to 
those of nature, no arm was raised to defend him. 
He returned in despair to Moncalieri ; he was 
outrageously torn from his bed in the dead of 
night, and hurried half-naked into rigorous im- 
prisonment at Rivoli ; and his wife shared a 
similar fate, and was at first separated from him. 
His son resisted bis pressing solicitations for an 
interview, and never afterwards saw him. He was 
permitted to return to Moncalieri ; and he died 
there, still in confinement, in the following vear : — 
an example of the inextinguishable lust of power, 
and the victim of detestable filial ingratitude*. 
(a.d. 1732.) 

The active and warlike career of Charles Em- 
manuel III., until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
gave final security and repose to his states, has 
been already noticed in the gianeral affairs of Italy. 
After that pacification of Europe, he reigned m 
unintermpt^ tranquillity for twenty-five years; 
and however the mind may revolt from his conduct 
as a son, we are bound to acknowledge that Charles 
Emmanuel III. was a great general, a great politi- 
cian, a great and even a good king. After the 
termination of hostilities in n4fi, he rivalled and 
surpassed his father in the wisdom of his adminis- 
tration. So much had the power of his house 
already increased before his last war, that at its 
commencement, fifteen days only after the declara- 
tion of hostilities, he was able to take the field at 
the head of an army of 40/)00 of his native troops, 
highly disciplined, and abundantiy supplied with a 
train of artillery and pontoons, and all the materiel 

* Fw a ftall and interetting aceount of these eircamstanoes, 
compiled apparently tmm original documents, but with a 
lender and prudent regard for the sensitivenesa of the reign- 
ing fiunflj of Sardinia, see the Mfanolres, &c. (voL UL pp. 
131-154) of Costa de Beauregard, before cited. 



of scientific warfare. The leisure of his after years 
was employed in the admirable construction of a 
chain of Alpine fortresses, which might have 
proved an impregnable frontier for his states and 
for all Italy against the invasion of the French 
revolutionary armies ; if those beautifdl works had 
been defended with the same skill which con- 
structed them ; or if the son of Charles Emmanuel 
had inherited his unconquerable spirit and his 
eminent talents. 

Nor were the labours of this active monarch 
confined to martial objects. He perfected the 
equalization of the land-tax and the compilation 
of laws, which his father had commenced : he built 
many splendid edifices of civil architecture ; and he 
extended an enlightened and generous protection 
to men of science and letters. On his death, he 
was succeeded by his son Victor Amadous III., a 
prince of inferior capacity ; but who deserves to be 
mentioned with respect for his encouragement of 
literature and art, and his efforts to turn uie pacific 
commencement of his reign to profit, by embellish- 
ing his states, and bestowing on them a variety of 
uMfiil establishments, (^.d. 1773.) Thus passed 
tiie first twenty-six years of his reign : the storm 
of foreign war which clouded the evening of his life 
belongs not to our present subject *. 

In the fortunes of the grand- duchy of Tuscany, 
during the age embraced in this chapter, we have 
already noti<^ the prominent circumstance : — the 
extinction of the sovereign line of the Medici, and 
the aasiffnment of thehr throne to a younger branch 
of the imperial house of Lorraine. Tne sombre 
reign of tiie grand- duke Cosmo III., during which 
Florence became the seat of fanatical superstition, 
may be said to have prepared the annihilati<m of 
his family. His unhappy disposition seemed to 
shed a withering mfiuence upon whatever he at- 
tempted Miserable in his own matrimonial con- 
nexion, he was destined to infiict the curse of 
st^lity upon every marriage which he anxiously 
negotiated to perpetuate the existence of his house. 
He caused his two sons to marry: they had 
neither of them children, and the second separated 
from his wife. He gave his only daughter to the 
elector-palatine: she bore that prince no issue. 
Then, foreseeing with bitter certainty the extinc- 
tion of his own posterity, but still clinging to the 
hope of preserving at least the duration of his 
family, he induced his brother, the cardinal Fran- 
cesoo Maria de' Medici, to abjure his vow of 
celibacy, and at an advanced age to espouse a 
princess of Gonzaga : but this marria^ was not 
more fortunate than the others. Thus disappointed 
in every design of prolonging the existence of a 
dynasty, whose years were ahready inevitably num- 
bered to their dose, Cosmo III. sank into the 
tomb ; but not before he had survived all the male 
heirs of his family, except his second son, Giovan 
Gastone. 

That prince, who succeeded him, was oppressed 
with infirmities, which confined him almost habitu- 
ally to his couch. His life had hitherto been over- 
clouded witii gloom and wearisome disgust by the 
austere and morose temper of his father, and by 

* Mnratori, Oenina, passim; Costa de Beamvgaid, M6- 
moires, fro., sur la Malson Rojale do Savola, vol. UL pp. 
56-802. 
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the hypocritical sanctity which Cosmo had brought 
into vogue at his court The first care of Giovan 
Gastone on his deliverance from the constraint in 
which he had lived beyond the age of fifty yean, 
was to plunge headlong into the opposite extremes 
of extravagance and folly. His bed was surrotmded 
by bufibons and flatterers, by rapacious menials, 
and low-bom favourites, who, so that they but 
amused his vacant idleness, and beguiled him of 
the recollection of hb infirmities, enioyed the im- 
punity to dilapidate and consume his finances by 
every species of embezzlement. Reckless of the 
future, and desirous only of dosing his ears against 
the humiliating roport of that diplomatic contest 
for his succession which filled all the courts of 
Europe, he thought not of the miseries and wrongs 
of his people. He set no bounds to his profusion 
and the dissipation of their wealth ; and when he 
died, his reign had inflicted many deep wounds on 
the natural prosperity of Tuscany. (4.0. 1737>) 
The death of his sister, a few years afterwards, 
completed the extinction of the soveroign house of 
Medici. A distant collateral branch of the same 
original stock descended from one of the ancestors 
of the great Cosmo, was left to survive even to 
these times ; but no claim to the inheritanoe of the 
ducal house was ever recognized in its members. 

Francis of Lorraine, the consort of Maria The- 
resa of Austria, to whom this inheritance was as- 
signed by the peace of Vienna, naturally resided 
liUle in Tuscany, and his elevation to the imperial 
crown seemed to consign the grand- duchy to the 
long administration of foroign viceroys. But the 
governors chosen by Francis wero men of ability 
and virtue, who strove to ameliorate the condition 
of the people (4.0. 1766) ; and on the death of the 
emperor Francis, his will, in oonsooance wiUi the 
spirit of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, gave to Tus- 
cany a soveroign of its own. This was his second 
son, Peter Leopold, to whom he bequeathed the 
grand-duchy, while his eldest, Joseph II., succeeded 
to his imperud crown. 

Leopold was only eighteen years of age, when 
he commenced a roign, which exhibited to admi* 
ration the raro spectacle of a patriot and a philo- 
sopher on the throne. It may be true, as it has 
been asserted, that his actions wero not always 
free from the taint of error and selfishness ; for 
whero aro human motives to be found of unalloyed 
purity f But that the ultimate and the dearest 
object of his heart was to render his people happy, 
it is impossible to doubt. Among a multitude of 
useful labours, he fostered science and art ; he 
encouraged agriculture, by bringing neglected 
lands into cultivation, by dividing them into a 
great number of little properties, subject only to 
an easy rent, and by giving every cultivator a 
security and an interest m the produce of the soil ; 
he promoted commerce by destroying all restric- 
tions ; and he left the people to raise in their own 
way the moderate supplies by which his economy 
enabled him to support the administration, and to 
discharge the public debt of the nation. He dis- 
banded his army as a pernicious and useless ex- 
pense in a feeble state ; and he trusted the safety 
of his person, at all times and under all ciroum- 
stanoes, to the affection of a people with whom he 
often mingled unknown, that he might observe 
their character and learn Uieir wants. His reforms 



extended through tlie ecclesiaatioal establishment, 
the departments of state, the execution of the laws, 
and even through the manners of his subjects. 
And yet nothing was done rashly or in haste. He 
was a sincere friend to religion, but his zeal did 
not prevent him from introducing a commutation 
of tithes, and subjecting ehureh hmds to the gene- 
ral burthens of the state. He banished the inqui- 
sition, and reduced the number of monks and nuns, 
by restraining the facility with which the monastic 
vows had irrevocably been seaJed. He opened the 
offices of state to all ranks ; he threw down all 
exclusions and forma of absurd etiquette in his 
court; and he introduced a perfect equality in 
judicial rights. Finally, he simplified the fonns 
of justice; he abolished torture, corporeal mutila- 
tion, the pain of death, and the confiscatioii of 
property ; and yet he knew how to diminish crime, 
and to render assassination unknown in his domi- 



Such were the acts by which this great and 
good prince left his practical virtues to speak by 
their results. The defects of his character — for 
nature is not perfect, and history therefore cannot 
be a panegyric — were too anxious a desire of inter- 
ference in the minor details of govenunent *, and 
too arbitrary a spirit in the enforcement of his 
fiivourite measures. He ardently desired the hap- 
piness of his subjects, but he resolved that they 
must be happy after his own ideas ; and in his zeal 
to watch over the integrity of his ministers, he 
descended to the meanness of pUtdng spies upon 
thefr actions, and gaining secret access to their 
papers by the use of fisise keys. His people were 
wearied of his vigilance, even in their own cause ; 
and the machinations of the priesthood, and the 
depraved morals of the nation, often leagued to 
oppose his most salutary reforms. Thus when, 
i^ter successfully devoting himself for twenty-five 
years to promote the prosperity of Tuscany, he 
was called to the imperial throne by the deadi of 
his brother Joseph II., he had too much reason to 
complain of the insensibility and ingratitude which 
secretly rejoiced at his removal. On taking pos- 
session of the Austrian states, in the year after the 
period to which this work is limited, he transferred 
the crown of Tuscany to his second son, Ferdinand 
Joseph. The total cessation of improvement in the 
state which he quitted, might then afford one more 
proof how fragile is the prosperity which the best 
administered despotism can confer; how short- 
lived the public rights which depend on the dura- 
tion of one man's virtues and power, and which 
are neither guarded by the spirit of the people, 
nor secured by a free constitution against the 
malice or accidents of tyranny f . 

The languid annals of the duchy of Modena 
during the eighteenth century, will demand even 

* " Perhaps this activity was too meddling, too Jealous, 
loo constantly at woric for a prince ; perhaps he governed 
his states too mueh, and trusted the interests of his people 
too little to themselves ; perhaps he left too often the main- 
spring of the political machine, to watch the action of the 
minutest wheels." — Foestth. 

t Riguccio Galluszi, Storia del Oran Ducato di Toseana, 
vol. vii. b. Tiii. c. 8, to the end of that work ; Forsyth, Ee- 
marks, ftc, on Italy, vol. il. pp. 167*176, a beantifhl picture 
of the beneflcent leign of Leopold in Tuscany, and a philoso- 
phical examination of his singular eharaeter. 
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leas of our notice, than those of Tuscany; since 
while they offSsr only a similar spectacle of the 
decay, and final extinction of an ancient dynasty, 
their monotonous tale of public calamity is relieyed 
by no fair interval of prosperity. I have mentioned 
that the duke Rinaldo of Este, who occupied the 
throne of Modena and Reffgio when the new cen- 
tury commenced, entailed mghtfiil misery upon his 
people by taking part in the war of the Spanish 
succession asainst the Bourbons. His subjects were 
horribly pillaged and ill-treated by the French 
during their successes : but the battle of Turin 
reinstated Rinaldo in his duchies; and the emperor, 
four years after the peace of Utrecht, rewarded 
his fidelity by selling to him the investiture of a 
third little duchy : — that of Mirandola, of which 
Charles YI. had deprived the noble house of Pico 
by confiscation. This accession of territory was, 
however, no recompense to the subjects of Rinaldo 
for their sufferings; and they smarted by a repetition 
of foreign oppression for his attachment to the 
house of Austria. In the war of the Polish elec- 
tion, Rinaldo, who had now attained a great age, 
was a second time obliged to fly, and to abandon 
\uB states to the French and Spanish armies; by 
the peace of Vienna he was a second time re- 
instated in his capital; and he soon after died there. 
(JLD. 1737.) 

His son, Francesco III., who succeeded him, 
aggravated the misfortunes of his subjects by the 
display of a more warlike temper, of some talents 
for military command, and of more ambition for 
personal distinction. He was thus induced (re- 
versing his father's politics) to take an active part 
in the war of the Austrian succession against Maria 
Theresa; and he was driven from his territories 
by her troops, and those of the king of Sardinia. 
While be was obliged, with his little army, to share 
the fortune of the Bourbon standards, his states 
bong over- run for the third time in fifty years, 
were devastated and pillaged; and his people were 
crushed under the weight of enormouacontributions. 
The peace of Aix-l&-ChapeUe at length restored his 
states to him, ruined by the depredations of the 
Anstrians and Piedmontese, who had occupied them 
for several years; and he increased the general 
misery by his own exactions and ill-regulated 
measures of finance. His reign was protracted to 
forty-three years, and he died at a very advanced 
age ; but bis patronage of Muratori and Tira- 
boschi, — both his subjects, and the most learned 
among the modem Italians — ^is the only circum- 
stance which reflects any honour upon his other- 
wise inglorious and oppressive administration. 
(▲.D.I780.) 

Francesco III. was succeeded by his son, Ercole 
III., who was already in the evening of life when 
he assumed the ducal crown. It was the declining 
fortune of the house of Este to be represented by 
old men; and avarice is too often the vice of age. 
The two last dukes had been deservedly reproached 
with their exactions; and yet their rapacity might 
be remembered by their subjects for liberality and 
self-denial, in comparison with the graspine extor- 
tions of Ercole III. The miser-prince thus ac- 
cumulated an immense treasure which, when the 
hour of foreign danger arrived, instead of serving 
for his defence, only excited the cupidity, and pro- 
voked the assaults of enemies. Ercole III. gave 



his only daughter in marriage to one of the Austrian 
archdukes; ne had neither son nor male heirs; 
and before the convulsion of the French revolution 
shook him from his seat, he might already foresee 
the approaching and inevitable extinction of his 
line*. 

The fortunes of the house of Este flowed in a 
parallel channel with those of Italy : — a stream, 
fierce and turbulent in emerging from its dark and 
far remote source; sparkling, resplendent and beau- 
teous in its onward tide : languii^ cold, and sunless 
in its later course; and finally losing itself, silent 
and unnoticed, in the ocean of time. The mar- 
quises of Este displayed the blazonry of their 
nobility in the fields of Italy, long before the names 
of the Scala, the Carrara, the Gonzaga, the Vis- 
conti, the Medici, had broken forth from obscurity; 
and their descendants survived to witness the ex- 
tinction of all these rival houses, and to perish the 
latest of the native dynasties of Italy. The story 
of the bouse of Este is connected, indeed, with the 
Italian annals, not by the support, but the destruc- 
tion of Italian freedom; and the stem judgment 
of history will see little to applaud in the pditical 
career of its princes. But to the scholar, the en- 
thusiast of poesy, the passionate votary of art, the 
court of Ferrara is classic sround; the very names 
of the lettered princes of Este, unworthy patrons 
€d brighter spirits though they were, are a talisman 
for awakening sweet recollections; and it is Impos- 
sible to follow the last of this race of ancient li- 
neage and high associatioos to their ignoble tomb 
without some degree of interest, permtps even of 
regret. 

Having brought down the annals of the various 
monarchies and principalities of the peninsula to 
the appointed period, and traced the fate of all 
the native Italian dynasties to their extinction; 
it only remains for us to devote our concluding 
pages to the affairs of those two ancient and rivid 
states, which stOl preserved the vain image of 
republican government. Grenoa and Venice still 
existed, and their existence was associated to the 
world with the memory of their departed glories : 
when kingdoms were their subject provinces, and 
foreign capitals their factories; when their sons 
fiercely straggled for the mastery of the waves, 
and the spoUs of the east were poured into thehr 
laps for the dowries of their daughters. Genoa 
and Venice still existed ; but thev existed only in 
their monuments of extinguishea greatness, and 
veiled their imbecility only under the lengthen- 
ing shadows of names that had once been mighty. 

Genoa, anciently the throne of a bold and un- 
tameable democracy, insolent as brave, and licen- 
tious as free, had long become the quiet seat of a 
staid and imperturbable oligarchy. Severe and 
odk>us to the people, that sovereign body had 
braised the bead of the commonalty too effectually 
to dread any ebullition of tlie public hatred. Dur- 
ing the first half of the eighteenth century, no 
event of interest or importance had marked the 
foreign relations of the republic,— except the in- 
surrection of Corsica, which I shall presently no- 
tice ; and no domestic transaction disturbed the 
repose and inglorious oblivion which the senate 

* Muratori, ad aaooa, pasdm; Slinumdi, vol. xvl. pp. 
318-321. 
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desired for themselves and their state. In observ- 
ing the nnllity of the Genoese annals, which 
throughout this epoch offer no facts to merit our 
attention, it might have been imagined that all 
patriotism, all feeling against the stings of shame 
and tyranny, was utterly deadened and blunted in 
the people. But suddenly their domestic was 
exchanged for a foreign despotism; they were 
galled to the quick and goaded to desperation by 
brutal oppression ; and then, in the midst of their 
degradation and decay, they proved that there 
had yet slumbered in their bosoms more than a 
spark of the generous fire, which had animated 
tlieir forefathers. They charmed the attention and 
admiration of Europe by the last expiring and glo- 
rious burst of that hereditary spirit, once torbu- 
lent indeed, but nobly intolerant of servitude, and 
which two centuries of debasement had not been 
able iitterly to extinguish. 

In the war of the Austrian succession, the Ge- 
noese senate had been induced to join the Bourbon 
arms, because the king of Sardinia had espoused 
the opposite cause of Maria Theresa, and they 
dreaded his being permitted to seize the marquiaate 
of Finale, to which they had some pretensions. The 
position of their republic rendered their alliance 
very acceptable to the French and Spaniards ; and 
the empress-queen and Charles Emmanuel were 
enraged at their hostility in a commensurate de- 
gree. The efforts of the Genoese materially con- 
tributed to the success of the confederate Bourbons 
in the campaign of 1746 ; and the reverses of the 
following year left them exposed singly to all the 
vengeance of their exasperated enemies. The 
French and Spanish forces evacuated Italy, and 
retired, as we have seen, into Provence ; they de- 
serted Genoa to her fate ; and while the Austrians 
and Piedmontese, their pursuers, appeared at the 
gates of the city, a British squadron blockaded the 
port. Terrified at their danger, the pusillanimous 
senate had no other thought than to capitulate; 
and the marquis Botta Adomo, the Austrian gene- 
ral, was suffered to take possession of the gates, 
without being even required to respect the honour 
and independence of the state or the property of 
the people. The senate engaged to surrender their 
troops as prisoners of war ; to deliver up all the 
artillexy and warlike stores of the republic ; to 
send the doge and six of their body to Vienna to 
implore the pardon of the empress-queen ; and to 
plibce four other senators in the hands of the Aus- 
trian general, as hostages for the fulfiknent of these 
disgraceful conditions. 

Botta Adomo was no sooner admitted into the 
city witli 16,000 men, while the remainder of the 
Austrian and Piedmontese army encamped in the 
Genoese territory, than he began to take the most 
insulting and oppressive advantage of his success 
and of the pusillanimity of the senate. His exac- 
tions, and the rapine and insolence of his troops, 
exceeded all bounds ; and yet they fell short of the 
tyrannical and revengeful commands of his court. 
In less than three months, he extorted contributions 
to tlie amount of 24,000,000 florins ; he suffered 
his troops to commit the most brutal excesses 
among the citizens and peasantry ; and he exiled 
many of the nobles. It was in vain that the senate 
strained every effort to satisfy his exorbitant de- 
mands ; that the ancient national bank of St 



George was drained of its treasures * ; that the 
church plate and the valuables of private persons 
were put in requisition ; that the degraded govern- 
ment toiled to discover fresh means of appeasing 
their f<ireign tyrants. The Austrian general and 
his troops multiplied their rapacities and their 
insults ; until, swallowing up property and outrag- 
ing every feeling of humanity, they left the miser- 
able people literally nothing but life to lose. The 
indignant passions of the Genoese were thus natu- 
rally heated to the last stage of desperation ; and 
it required but the slightest collision to fill Genoa 
with the flames of insurrection. 

At this juncture, a faint gleam of hope might 
break upon the goaded and suffering people, who 
still possessed courage to merit a letter govern- 
ment than their degenerate oligarchy. The main 
Austrian and Piedmontese army passed on after 
their retreating opponents into Provence ; Botta 
began to dispatch part of the artillery from the 
arsenal, to assist them in the siege of ^tibes, and 
a petty accident in the streets produced a general 
insurrection. In the removal of a mortar its 
carriage broke down, a crowd was collected, an 
Austrian officer insolently struck a Genoese with 
his cane, who refused to assist in extricating the 
sun, and the long smothered hatred bunt forth. 
The man boldly wounded the petty tyrant ; the 
populace immediately assailed the Austrian party 
with a shower of stones; and the whole body dP 
the lower people flew to arms. The numeroos 
German garrison, confounded by the sudden revolt, 
attacked on all sides, entangled in the narrow 
streets of Grenoa, and crushed under missiles from 
the housetops and windows, were overpowered and 
routed in detail. Their commanders, like them- 
selves, were seized with a panic terror; the strengUi 
of the insurgents increased during the night, and 
every massive palace of Grenoa was converted by 
the people into a citadel. In less than twenty- 
four hours, the Austrians were driven with dis- 
grace from the city, with the loss of eight thou- 
sand men and all their artillery and materiel, and 
finally, they were compelled to evacuate the whole 
republican territory. The gates of Genoa and the 
passes of the mountains were occupied and guarded 
by the citizens and peasantry; and the independ- 
ence of the republic revived. 

This glorious assertion of freedom deserves to 
be recorded as the work alone of the lower people 
of Genoa and its rural dependencies. Some few 
of the senators, indeed, had bravely directed the 
operations of the citizens, after the insurrection 
became general, but their body collectively had 
for some time neither the energy to assume the 
mUitaiy guidance of the state, nor the courage 
openly to support the desperate resolution of their 
subjects. Even after the Austrians were finally 
expeUed, and the populace had bristled the ram- 

* The prosperity of this celebrated estabUahment, which 
had continued, to the epoch before us, to fill Genoa with vast 
returns of wealth by its foreign speculations, was thus ut- 
terly ruined. After the spoliations which its fhnds had 
sustained, by the forced loans required by the government 
for paying the contributions to the Austrians, its ciediton 
endeavoured in their alarm to withdraw their property from 
its treasury. The bank of St. George was oraipeUed to 
stop its payments, and this source of national riches was 
dried up. 
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parts with artillery, and armed themselves from 
the arsenals, the oligarchy endeavoured to disclaim 
to the council of state at Vienna all share in the 
insurrection, and it was only when they discovered 
that the Austrian government hreathed nothing 
but vengeance, that they were driven to share the 
desperation of the people. They then solicited 
and obtamed succours by sea from France, and 
several thousand French troops, under the duke 
de Boufflen, were introduced into Genoa to aid 
the citizens in the defence of the place, (a.d. 1747*) 
Thus, when the numerous Anstnsn and Piedmon- 
tese army, which had retired from Provence, forced 
the mountain passes and sat down before the walls, 
the courage of the Genoese and their allies set tibe 
formidable strength of their besiegers at defiance, 
and repelled all their attempts. When money was 
wanted, the ladies of Genoa voluntarily consigned 
their jewels to the public coffers ; when provisions 
became scarce, the inhabitants endured hunger 
without a murmur ; and though their fate was for 
some time doubtful, their resolution never slack- 
ened. At length they were relieved by a French 
army, which compelled their enemies to raise the 
siege ; and in the following year the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle confirmed the recovered independence 
of the republic. But nobly and generously as the 
Genoese had saved their country, the fhiits of the 
struggle were reaped only by the contemptible go- 
vernment whose cowardice had betraved them: 
and the brave people, with miserable mfatuation, 
suffered the feeble oligarchy again to rear its bale- 
Ail head, and to lord it over their legitimate rights. 

After this tale of heroism in the people of 
Grenoa, we must turn to contemplate the con- 
tinued fruits of misgovemment in their rulers. 
The senate had wanted vigour to defend them- 
selves and their republic ; and their own oppres- 
sion of the only colony which had remauie^ to 
the state, was as grievous as that which they 
would tamely have endured from their own foreign 
tyrants. Sixteen years before the surrender of 
Genoa, the people of Corsica had been driven by 
the intolerable exactions of Pinelli, the corarois- 
saty-general of the republic, and her other offi- 
cers, into a general insurrection against her yoke. 
The insurants, under a popular leader named 
Pompiliau, reduced Bastia and other places of 
importance ; and the Genoese senate, finding their 
own forces inadequate to repress the universal 
revolt, were obliged to have recourse to the empe- 
ror Charles VI. (a.d. 1730.) The Austrian troops 
filled Corsica with flames and bloodshed : but they 
had failed in subduing the stubborn courage of the 
half-civilixed islanders, when the emperor recalled 
them to defend his own Italian dominions in the 
war of the Polish election ; and the Genoese forces 
were then reduced to shut themselves up in their 
maritime garrisons. 

From that epoch, the war of Corsica was an 
open wound which continually drained the strength 
of €^oa. The senate vainly endeavoured, alter- 
nately by arms, by negotiations, and by the most 
atrocious perfidy, to recover their authority. But 
against open hostilities the Corsicans were more 
than a match for their old masters ; and every re- 
petition of treachery only increased their exaspe- 
ration, and their hatred of the Genoese yoke. At 
length the condition of Corsica tempted the wild 



ambition of a poor German baron, Theodore de 
Neuhoff, who had wandered an adventurer through 
several of the European courts. This man con- 
ceived the bold idea of making himself king of 
Corsica ; and one of the strangest caprices of for- 
tune realized his aspirations. From Genoa itself, 
he opened a correspondence with some of the prin- 
cipal Corsican insurgents. He impudently boasted 
of his influence with most of the crovmed heads of 
Europe ; the simple Corsicans were easilv duped ; 
and when he appeared in the island with a few 
followers and some arms which he had inveieled 
the regency of Tunis to lend him, the islanders 
flocked to his standard. He was crowned with a 
wreath of laurel instead of a jewelled diadem, under 
the title of Theodore I. ; he formed a court ; insti- 
tuted an order of knighthood ; and for some time 
aped the part of royalty with ridiculous success. 
(a.d. 1736.) His adventures might fill volumes ; 
but his indigence broke the vain dream of ambi- 
tion ; and after quitting his kingdom and roaming 
over Europe in fruitless efforts to raise supplies 
equal to his designs, he at last died a beggar in 
London. 

Meanwhile the senate of Genoa, hopeless of re- 
ducing the Corsicans without foreign aid, had re- 
course to the king of France. Louis XY . for many 
years afforded them succours of men and money : 
but the former served only to give the French, 
power a footing in the island ; and the immense 
debts contracted by the republic to the French 
monarchy, contributed still more to prepare the 
way for the loss of a colony, in which every effort 
fiuled to re-establish an authority deservedly hated 
bv the isUnders. The war of the Austrian succes- 
sion obliged the French to withdraw their auxiliary 
forces from Corsica, as a preceding contest had 
compelled Charles VI. to discontinue his aid to the 
Grenoese. A native republican government was 
established in the island ; the Genoese, again as- 
sisted at intervals by France, continued their 
efforts; and the struggle proceeded for many 
years, until the celebrated Paschal Paoli at length 
appeared at the head of his countrymen. Though 
his reputation has been much exaggerated, Paoli 
wanted neither courage nor enlightened views to 
qualify him for his arduous situation. But when 
toe French, after the close of the seven years* war, 
min|[led again in the affairs of Corsica, first as 
mediators, and afterwards as hostile invaders ; the 
difficulties which surrounded his administration, 
and divisions among the Corsicans themselves, ren- 
dered it, perhaps, impossible for him to avert the 
destruction of his government and the subjugation 
of the island. 

The senate of Genoa, convinced of the hope- 
lessness of recovering the dominion of their re- 
volted colony, finally resolved to cede to Louis XY. 
the sovereignty which they could not retain. 
(a.d. 1768.) The French monarch gladly accepted 
so valuable an acquisition, as an indemnity for the 
B which he 



had lent to the Genoese ; 
and he caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Corsica. Paoli and his islanders, although sur- 
prised, made an obstinate resistance to this usurpa- 
tion ; and Louis XV. expended much of the blood 
and treasure of his subjects in maintaining; it. His 
troops were at the end of two campaigns even 
driven into the maritime fortresses. But at lenrth 
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the court of France Berioosly reaolved on the re* 
duction of tiie island ; and the debarkation of a 
formidable French army decided the contest in two 
months. The timid, the waTering, the disaffected, 
deserted the cause of their country ; Faoli was 
compelled to expatriate himself ; and the Corsicans 
generally took the oaths of allegiance to Louis 
XV.* 

The decline of Genoa had at least been relieved 
by one transient and brilliant example of popular 
couraffe : the last age of the Venetian republic pre- 
sented only the silent and unbroken progress of 
corruption, and the irretrievable decay of political 
energies. After the cloee of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Venice fell into utter oblivion and contempt ; 
and her senate, whose successful maxim it had long 
been to conc^ the weakness of their state under 
the appearance of a wise moderation, could no more 
disguise the secret of their impotence. • The im- 
portant conquest of the Morea, lor which they had 
been indebted to the splendid abilities of Francesco 
Morosini, and to the temporary distraction of th« 
Forte in its war with the ^npire, was absolutely the 
last worthy achievement of the republican arms ; 
and the overstrained efforts, by which it was dearly 
purchased, served only to hasten the moment of in- 
curable exhaustion. The senate were more than 
ever, therefore, reduced to shun all participation in 
the contests of other powers ; and they were pre- 
pared to endure every insult rather than endanger 
the precarious existence of their state by vain 
appeMs to hostilities. 

In the war of the Spanish succession, the senate 
persisted in refusing to take any part ; and they 
contented themselves with the endeavour to inspire 
respect for their neutrality, by forming an army of 
about 20,000 men in their Lombard provinces, and 
putting their^fortresses into a state of defence. But 
whenSie French and imperialists in northern Italy 
alternately violated their territory in the most fla- 
grant manner, the senate appeared insensible to 
these insults. Their spiritless forbearance was 
carried yet farther. The emperor fitted out some 
vessels of war at Trieste : a petty French squadron, 
penetrating to the head of the Adriatic, made cap- 
tures of Austrian and Venetian shipping employed 
in transporting supplies to the imperiid armies in 
Lombardy, and even burnt an imperial man-of-war 
in the Venetian port of Malaroocco : and still these 
repeated infringements of the boasted sovereignty 
of the gulf, and of the dignity of the republic, 
were patiently endured. 

By submitting to these degradations, the senate 
maintained their inglorious neutrality to the end of 
the war ; but peace was scarcely restored in Chris- 
tian Europe, when their republic was assailed by a 
new and inevitable danger. They witnessed its 
approach with a blindness paralleled only by the 
insensibility which they had iust exhibited : or 
rather, perhaps, they were still paralyzed by the 
same timidity, which had become habitual, to neg- 
lect every means of defence. The rumour of active 
and gigantic preparations in the arsenals of Con- 

* For the afikirs of Genoa, as above, I have consulted 
Muratori, Annali, passim ad 1748 (particularly 1746 and 
1747 for the revolution) ; Coxe, House of Austria, vol. v. 
pp. 4-12, for the same event; and the common authorities 
for the general state of the republic throughout the century. 



stantinople could not rouse them to look to die 
security of tiieir eastern dependenciee ; and when 
the sultan SeUm III. suddenly broke the peace of 
Carlowitz without provocation, and directed a for^ 
midable armament by hmd and sea a^;ain8t the 
Morea, the Venetian troops in that penmsuht did 
not exceed eight thousand men. The Turkish 
army, d ten times that force, broke through the 
isthmus of Corinth; that city and all the other 
fortresses of the Morea, which had been slowly won 
by the Venetians at the expense of so much blood 
and treasure, were able to make no effectual resist- 
ance, and in one short month the whole of the 
peninsula was conquered by the infidels, (a.d.1714.) 
The alliance of the emperor with the Venetians 
diverted the efforts of the Turks, and saved tiie 
Dalmatian provinces of the republic Irom following 
the fate of Uie Morea. But in the third year of the 
war, a new and powerful Turkish armament made 
a descent upon C^rfu. (a.d. 1710.) Notwithstand- 
ing the gallant defence of the governor, the &mous 
Si^on count de Schullembourg, who had entered the 
Venetian service, that island must have fallen, if 
the Turks bad not been terrified by the reverses of < 
thehr arms in Hungary, into a voluntary abandon- 
ment of their enterprise. It was with little effect 
that the feeble Venetian fleet was joined, as in 
former contests against the infidels, by a few 
galleys of the pope, the grand-duke of Tuscany, and 
the order of Malta, and received the partial aid of 
small Spanish and Portuguese squadrons: it was 
to little purpose that the republican navy showed 
some remains of its ancient spirit. (aj». 1717*) 
Two obstmate and indecisive combats could not 
retrieve the fallen fortunes of Venice ; and the 
senate were compelled to accept the terms of the 
peace of Passarowitz, by which the emperor pre- 
served his own conquests at the expense of his ally. 
(a.d. 1718*) Venice was obliged to abandon the 
Morea to the Porte ; and the same treaty finally 
adjusted the limits CNf her frontiers and those of 
the Ottoman empire. Of all her eastern depend- 
encies, she now preserved only the seven Ionian 
isbmds, the coast of Dalmatia and part of Albania ; 
and these, with her laeunes, and her continental 
provinces in Italy and Istria, composed her terri- 
tories : — an extent of dominion which might still 
have given power and commanded respect, if the 
administration of the republic had not already been 
diseased and corrupt at its vitals. 

From this epoch, Venice fell from her pUce in 
history. Reduced to a passive and sluggish ex- 
istence, her name ceased to be mingl^ in the 
political discussions, the alliances, and the wan of 
the other states of Europe. Her commerce was 
annihilated ; her manufactures dwindled so miser- 
ably that, in one branch alone, that of cloths, the 
annual fitbrication fell from one hundred and 
twenty to five thousand pieces ; her revenues did 
not supply the expenses of her rapacious admi- 
nistration ; and before the close of her career, her 
national debt had increased to 48,000,000 of ducats. 
Her naval force shrank to eight or ten sail of the 
line, a few frigates, and four galleys *; and while 

* One cireumstanoe may illustrate the decay of maritime 
ene^y in the last ages of the ropubllc. In the arsenal of 
Venice (which, in the time of Dante, was already the admi- 
ration of the world) the first ship of the line was built in 
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she remained neutral and powerless, her claim to 
the sovereignty of the Adriatic was contemptuously 
violated in every maritime war of the European 
powers. In like manner, her Italian dominions 
were insulted with impunity throughout the first 
half of the century, whenever Lombardy was 
the theatre of hostilities. About twelve thousand 
Italian, Sclavonian, and other adventurers con- 
stituted her only militazy force; and from a 
debased and heterogeneous population of above 
3,000,000 souls, her government drew no means of 
public defence. 

This hopeless decay of political resources was 
accompanied by the reign of venality, peculation, 
and negligence in the pi-ovinces, and the palpable 
decline of vigour in the domestic administration of 
the capital. Whether this relaxation in severity 
in the ' government was itself the cause of the 
national weakness ; or whether it was by that 
weakness that the oligarchy were taught to feel 
the necessity of conciliating the popular affection ; 
the gloomy tyranny of Venice lost much of its 
energy during the eighteenth century. Originally 
constituted as it had been to restrain the power 
of the doge, to humble the pride even of the 
aristocracy from which it annually sprang, and to 
crush the license of popular spirit, the removal of 
its pressure was calculated to loosen all the bonds 
of order in the vitiated state. Four Hmes during 
the last half of the century was it attempted in the 
great council to abolish the jurisdiction and exists- 
ence of the council of ten and of the inquisitors of 
state ; and though the project as often failed by 
the want of union among the nobles, the boldness 
with which it was repeatedly introduced, and the 
moderation with which the standing tyranny used 
its victory, equally betrayed that the national sloth 
and imbecility had stricken even the most active 
and merciless of despotisms. Debauched, un- 
principled, and needy, the aristocracy had desired 
the annihilation of every check upon their embezzle- 
ments and vices : the degraded people hailed then* 
self-mflicted defeat in these attempts with satisfac- 
tion, and rejoiced that a despotism yet remained, 
which reduced the nobles to a common slavery with 
themselves. 

The inactivity of that despotism was seized by all 
classes as a privilege for unbounded licentiousness 
and depravity of morals. Dissoluteness of private 
life had, indeed, ever been permitted by the council 
of ten, to corrupt the public mind, and to divert its 
attention from affairs of state. The tyrants of 
Venice had trusted perhaps to their own energy, to 
supply the place of virtue and its attendant patriot- 

1624; and one hundred and fifty years later, the law still 
obliged the naval architects of the republic to build after the 
faulty construction and feeble scantling of the original modeL 
In 1780 a few improvements were admitted ; but when the 
Fnmch entered the city in 1797, some of the vessels which 
they found on the stocks bad remained unflnlahed /or abovt 
fifty fftart, for want of materials. (Daru, voL v. p. S92.) 



ism in the people. But their own vigour had fled 4 
and the depravity of all classes had remained to 
increase with frightful intensity. It was then in 
vain that the government endeavoured to stem the 
tide of corruption in a city, where patricians pre- 
sided at the public gamblmg tables in their robes of 
magistracy ; where the miserable children of pros- 
titution * were employed by the police to ruin men 
whose wealth might render them dangerous; where 
the laws protected the contracts by which mothers 
unblushingly made a traffic of tbeir daughters* 
honour ; and where, by the facility of divorce, the 
ecclesiastical court was besieged at the same mo- 
ment with nine hundred petitions for the privilege 
of legalized adultery f. 

Such was Venice, when the wild deluge of the 
French revolution swept her from the political map 
of the world. But we are not called upon in this 
place to observe the total extinction of her political 
existence ; nor to contemplate the final ruin of that 
government, which for thirteen hundred years had 
resisted all the convulsions of time. Yet he who 
has lingered over her chequered annals, will quit 
them at the epoch before us with a mehmcholy in- 
terest ; for he will see only in her miserable fall 
the consumnuttion of the long tragedy of Italy. 
And among a free, and happy, and intellectual 
people, that traj^dy will speak with a deep-fraught 
and awful application. By Englishmen it should 
never be forgotten, that it is only the abuse of the 
choicest bounty of Heaven, which has brought a 
moral desolation upon the fairest land of the uni- 
verse : that it is because the gifted ancestors of the 
Italian people consumed their inheritance of free- 
dom in wanton and licentious riot ; because they 
recklessly gave the reins to their untamed and 
fatal passions ; above all, because, in the early cul- 
tivation and refinement of intellect, they forgot to 
associate it with virtue, and presumptuously ne- 
glected to hallow it by religion, that their desoend- 
ants have come to this thing : — that they have been 
abandoned to the scorn and oppression of the 
despots of Europe, and have become a bye-word of 
mingled contempt and pity to the more fortunate 
nations of the universe. 



* The government at one time, in a fit of virtue, expelled 
all the females of that unhappy class from Venice ; but their 
absence only drove the licentiousness of society to indemnify 
Itself in the int^or of families, and even in the recesses of 
convents. The senate were then compelled to recall tlie 
proscribed order; and the parental decree which invited 
them back to Venice, and assigned them houses and peeu- 
niary remuneration for their losses, entitled them in its pre- 
amble, '* nostre benemeriti meretrici! " (Daru, vol. v. p. i90.) 

t In this notice of the state of Venice during the eigh* 
teenth century, I have followed my old guide Daru alone 
(Hist, de Venlse, vol. v. pp. 169-932). The Storia Civile di 
Venezia of Sandi, during the same period (or at least to 
the year 1768, when his work terminates), is insupportably 
uninteresting, and has scarcely fUriiis&ed me with a single 
fact or opinion worth recording. 



THE END. 
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